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Editorxsjrejzce 


Ifthere is asingle feature which both characterizes and defines American 
music, it is diversity. Indeed, commentators and historians have increas- 
ingly recognized that, in America, almost uniquely among the world?s 
nations, the many manifestations of music - from simple to complex， 
popular to rechercheE, concrete to abstract - are interdependent rather 
than independent, inclusive rather than exclusive. It is this interrelated 
diversity of musical experience which the CaMp1i0ge 万 zsto7y of 471e1iCQN 
MsSic (henceforth CE4M) seeks Principally to celebrate. 

CE4M has two other aims. Thefirst- which has been achieved through 
apreciseseries ofeditorial checksand balances -istorepresenttherealities 
of Americas music history as faithfully as possible. Thus (to employ 五 . 
Wiley Hitchcockss terms) the cultivated tradition is afforded significantly 
less prominence here than the various vernacular traditions. Also implicit 
throughout CPF4M is the understanding that music in America has 
resulted not from the activities ofa single culturally dominant group, but 
rather from the actions and interactions of a wide array of Native， 
European,Afirican,Asian,and other peoples. 

CHF4NMrs second aim is to reflect the diversity of American music by 
Studyingitfrfomamultiplicity ofviewpoints.Thusno fewerthan nineteen 
authors - all experts in their various fields - have contributed CE4AMs 
twenty chapters， Differing approaches have been adopted，different 
Writing styles utilized,and diverging views expressed; the overall effect;, 工 
believe, is one of considerable freshness. One consequence of this multi- 
author approach is that each chapter is to Some extent selfcontained， 
telling its own Story from its own perspective,and having its own biblio- 
graphyand references. Howevereach chapterisalsoanintegral partofthe 
whole volume: where appropriate, readers are directed to other chapters， 
and the bibliography should be understood as a single, multi-section 
research tool rather than an assemblage of unrelated lists. Furthermore， 
oneofmyprincipalrolesasCE4NM?seditorhasbeen to coordinate coverage 
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by eliminating unnecessary Overlaps and omissions between chapters, as 
far as possible. Of course, given the nature and scope ofthe volume, both 
inevitably occur to some extent: indeed,overlapping has been encouraged 
Where a given topic seemed likely to benefit by being viewed from two OF 
more perspectives. In the case of Potential omissions, there have been 
numerous occasions during CE4AM?s gestation When I have woken in a 
Sweat, thinking“Vhat about the Moravians?” (see chapter 4);)“VWhat 
about barbershop?” (see chapter 11))“VWhatabout the blues?”(see chap- 
ters g, 11, and 14) and so on. The train-spotting fraternity will no doubt 
pointto overlaps,omissions,and particularemphases with which theydis- 
agree;but overall,Ibelieve thatCE4Mhasachieved its goals.Readers may 
confidently consultindividual chapters, groups ofrelated chapters,or the 
whole volume, for a wealth of contemporary, informed, detailed, and in 
many cases prIovocative Scholarship. 

CHF4Misarrangedlargelytopically, with topics ordered mainly chrono- 
logically. One exception to this lies in the pair of themed overvievw chap- 
ters, 2 and lo, each of which looks forward as well as backward. A few 
general points: where they appear, octave-specific pitches are referred to 
via the Helmholtz system (i.e. C;-B,，C-B，c-b, cl-bl, etc.， Where ci = 
middle C). Octave-unspecific pitches simplyuseupper case (i.e.C, Eb EFh. 
Tonalities use Upper case for major (i.e. D major, Dn and lower case for 
minor (i.e. b minor, ch. References for quotations are via the author-date 
Systemj; other bibliographical and discographic information (including 
published scores) has also been included where deemed appropriate by 
individual authors. Given the increasing availability and accessibility of 
Scores，transcriptions，and especially recordings，relatively few actual 
musicexamplesappearinCPF4M,exceptwWheretheyareintegralto the dis- 
cussion. However, the textincludes copious reference to the full range of 
musical experiences, from theindividual to the collective, the fixed to the 
improvised, the recorded to thelive,the planned to the spontaneous,and 
theenduring to theephemeral. 

Many of my coauthors would no doubt wish to express their thanks to 
those who have assisted them in their assignments; unfortunately, space 
Prevents such a listappearing here. However, there areanumber ofindi- 
viduals without whom the volume as a whole would have suffered. Atthe 
coOntracting Stage，Richard Crawford,H. Wiley Hitchcock, and Judith 
McCullough all provided invaluable advice regarding possible authors. 
The soundness of their judgment is demonstrated in the chapters that 
follow. AtCUP, Victoria Cooper (whose idea CE4M was) has been a con- 
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Stant (in both senses ofthat word) friend and adviser, while her assistant， 
Teresa Sheppard, has responded with infinite patience to a plethora of 
requests，both trivial and vital. During production，copy-editor Alan 
Finch，indexer Margaret Christie, and production controller Caroline 
Murray werealle 便 cientandthorough. Mywife,Tamar,andour children， 
Benjamin and Daisy，have given unquestioning Support throughout 
CE4M?s gestationy as have oUT respective families. The same could be said 
ofafourth family-myformercolleagues atKeele-whowerealso remark- 
ably tolerant of requests for research Support, ftnancial and othervwise. 
Finally, especial thanks go to my coauthors, with whom ithas been a pri- 
vilegeand a pleasure to work, and from whose contributions to this vol- 
ume I have learned so much. 
DAVID NICHOLLS 
Die7sit osSoUt 妇 CN1toN 


-PART ONE . 


American Indian musics， 
Pastand present 


VICTORIA LINDSAY LEVINE 


The history of American music begins with American Indians, who were 
the original inhabitants of North America， Their distant ancestors 
migrated from northeastAsia across the Bering land bridge and settled in 
the Americas some 15;000 years ago. Through time, Native Americans 
developed extraordinarily diverse lifeways as theyadapted to a wide range 
ofenvironmentsand climates.Thefirstsustained contacts between Native 
Americans and Europeans began in the late fifteenth century, and by the 
early seventeenth century, Europeans had established permanent colonies 
inNorthAmerica.Indian-VWhite relations before 18oo were characterized 
by conflict over ljand,fraudulent treaties, and a steadily increasing imbal- 
ance of power. Native American Social and economic conditions deterio- 
rated during the nineteenth century, as the people were TIemoved from 
their homelands,confined to reservations,and subjected to aggressive but 
Unsuccessful acculturation programs. Misunderstanding and prejudice 
continued in the twentieth century,butIndian political activism since the 
196os resulted in legislation that supports tribal self-determination and 
religious freedom. Since the 197os, Native Americans have experienced 
culturalrenewal,and Indian identities remain Strong and vibrant. 
American Indians are theheirs toanenduring musical heritagethatis as 
impressive in its modern richness and variety as in its historical depth and 
continuity. Each of the more than 2oo tribes now in existence has its own 
historic musical culture,with unique repertories,styles,instruments,the- 
ories,and practices.American Indiansalsocompose,performandlisten to 
awide spectrum of recently developed native musics, as well as European 
and American art, popular,and folk musics. Indeed, given the complexity 
of contemporary musical life,itis appropriate to ask what it is that makes 
American Indian music distinctively Indian. This chapter commences to 
answerthat question through an introduction to Native American musics 
in both historical and contemporary perspectives. It begins with a Survey 
ofthehistoricmusics found in differentregions ofNative North America， 
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followed by a more detailed exploration ofthe musical culture ofone par- 
ticular Indian community and its efforts to preserve a traditional reper- 
tory. The third section considers historical dynamics in Native American 
music，including pantribalism，syncretism，new musics，and musical 
revitalization. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the unique 
contributions American Indians have made to the mnusical life of the 
United States. 


Amusical map of Native North America 


In a global sense, American Indian musics are distinctive in their nearly 
exclusive emphasis on singing rather than instrumental music, in their 
unique approach to song texts (which tend to feature vocables or non- 
lexical syllables rather than words) and in their tangible connection to 
Spirituality. Some indigenous systems ofmusical notation havebeen docu- 
mented,butthevastmajorityofAmerican Indian musicsarepreservedand 
transmitted through oral tradition.: Beyond these broad similarities, the 
many discrete tribal repertories in existence constitute a musical mosaic 
that eludes generalization. For this reason，Sscholars have developed a 
hypothetical map ofNative North Americathatfacilitates a concise Survey 
of the musical styles,， genres, and instruments found among American 
Indians (cf. Nettl 1954). The musical map is based on cultural and geo- 
graphic relationships; each area on the map includes many separate, dis- 
crete tribes that are similar to one another in certain aspects of language， 
economyySsocial structure, material culture,and religious Orientation. The 
musical map places the native peoples ofthe United States and Canada in 
Six main areas: Eastern VWoodlands，Plains，Great Basin，Southwest， 
NorthwestCoast,and Arctic. 


7Ne Easte7N TYDoda1as 


The Eastern Woodlands area extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mis- 
Sissippi River,and from Nevw Brunswick to the Gulfof Mexico.Thetribes 
within this vast region may be divided into three musical subareas: the 
Northeast (e.g. Haudenosaunee-Iroquois, Wabanaki, Delaware), South- 
east(e.g. Muskogee-Creek,Cherokee,Choctav),and Western GreatLakes 

1. The term musical notation is used loosely here to include any kind of formal mnemonic 
device for remembering song texts orthenumberand order ofsongs in a ceremony,including pic- 
tographs and notched sticks; for information on these kinds ofsystems in Native North America， 


See Collaer 1973,， Densmore 191o, Dewdney 1975, Fenton 1950, Newcomb 1956,，Rafinesque 
1954,and Vetromile 1886. 
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region (e.g8. Chippewa，Menominee，Potawatomi). The major language 
人 amilies of this area are Iroquoian, Algonkian, and Muskhogean. Today， 
Eastern Woodlands Indians perform traditional musics in many contexts， 
Such as the seasonal thanksgiving ceremonies ofthe Iroquois Longhouse， 
the annual Green Corn ceremony of many Southeastern tribes,，private 
curing rituals,and folkloric demonstrations. 

Eastern Woodlands singers generallyuseamoderatelyrelaxedand open 
Vocal style, emphasizing the middle and lower tessitura. In Some north- 
eastern Styles,vocal pulsations areused to articulate phraseendings,while 
in the southeast,special vocal techniques such as rapid vibrato oryodeling 
may be used. Aspirated attacks and releases as well as vocal glides are 
common throughout this area，Most Eastern VWoodlands Song texts 
consist primarily of vocables (syllables that do not carry lexical meaning)， 
although somelines oflexical text may beheard in communal dance songs， 
curing songs, and other genres. Some dance Songs from this area are per- 
formed as solos or duets by one or two head singers, but most feature 
antiphony or call and response.Theleader singsashort melodic phrase to 
Which the dancers respond in unblended unison,the women doubling the 
menatthe octavein somesongs.VWithin NativeNorth America,theuseof 
antiphony is unique to the Eastern Woodlands. 

Eastern Woodlands songs employ a variety of strophic, sectional, and 
iterative forms. The songs in strophic form often begin with an introduc- 
tion,which maybe performedasasolobythehead singer. Frequentmetric 
changes within songs,syncopation,and sjoyzaztdos are rhythmic character- 
istics in this area. Various Scale types are used in the Eastern Woodlands， 
although there is a predilection for anhemitonic scales with four, five, OF 
Six pitches.Communal dancesongs from this areatend toemploymelodic 
contours that descend or undulate with a descending inflection, usually 
with an ambitus of an octave Or more. However, Certain genres, Such as 
medicine songs,featureapredominantlylevel melody with anarrow range 
andascaleofthreeorfewer pitches. 

Many kinds of idiophones and drums are indigenous to the Eastern 
Woodlands. The most widespread idiophones in this area are container 
rattles, which are made of cow horn, tree bark, gourds, turtle shells, or 
coconut Shells，depending upon the tribe and mnusical genre. Among 
Some Southeastern tribes, the head women dancers, called shell-shakers， 
WwWear leg rattles made of clusters of turtle shells, or more recently, evapo- 
rated milk cans. Water drums, double-headed hand drums, and cylinder 
drums accompany certain traditional styles from this area. As is the case 
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throughout Indian America, drums are always played with a drumstick， 
rather than with the performer”s hand. Other instruments from the 
Eastern Woodlands area include fageolets,futes,and whistles,which are 
played as solo instruments，. 


7NHe Play 


The Plains area reaches from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from south-central Canada to Texas, including tribes of the 
Northern Plains (e.g. Blackfoot，Cheyenne，Lakota)，Southern Plains 
(e.g. Comanche，Kiowa，Osage), and Prairie (e.g. Winnebago，Prairie 
Potawatomi, Sauk and Fox). The predominant language 人 amilies in this 
areaincludeAlgonkian,Siouan,and Caddoan.The primary contextforthe 
performance ofPlains music today is the powwowi other contexts include 
communal religious ceremonies Such as the Sun Dance, individual cere- 
monies such as medicine bundle rituals, social dance events,and personal 
Prayer songs. 

Plains singers employ a tense and nasal vocal quality, emphasizing the 
high rangeinthe Northern Plains styleand asomewhatlowerrangein the 
Southern Plains style. Singers from this area use heavy vocal pulsations on 
Sustained tones,particularlyatcadencesand phraseendings,which may be 
名 rther articulated by portamentos.Plains singers also perform extramus- 
ical vocalizations，such as stylized Shouts OF cries, to embellish dance 
Songs. Plains song texts may be composed entirely of vocables, or may 
includesomelinesoflexicaltextframed byand interspersed with vocables. 
Songs from this area are performed in unblended monophonyi in mixed 
ensembles,the women usually sing one octavehigher than the men. 

The musical structure mosttypical ofthePlainsareaisakindofstrophic 
form known among music scholars as incomplete repetition form. This 
form originated in songs associated with men?s ritual organizations,butit 
is nowused extensively in powwow songs. In incomplete repetition form， 
the Strophe contains two sections. The first Section begins with a short 
Solo,knownasthelead orpush-up,which issung bytheensemblesleader. 
Theother singersthen repeatorvarythelead;thisis called the second. The 
lead and second together constitute the first section of the strophe. The 
Second section of the strophe, called the chorus, consists of two or more 
musical phrases sung in unison. The chorus is repeated once, completing 
the strophe. A strophe having two phrases in its chorus might be dia- 
grammed as follows: AA” BC BC. The strophe as a whole is repeated 
Several times during the performance ofa particular song. At the conclu- 
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Sion ofthe song,the fnal two phrases of the chorus may be reiterated asa 
codaithe singers call this the tail. 

Plains songs in incomplete repetition form begin in the highest part of 
the Singer”s Vocal range and descend by steps, cadencing on the lowest 
pitch at the end of the chorus. Scholars use the term terraced descent to 
describe this kind ofcascading melodic contour. Songs ofthis type exceed 
an oOctave in range and tend to employ anhemitonic four- or five-note 
Scales.A drum supports the underlying pulse ofthe song in steady duple 
beats, but the tempo ofthe drumpbeat differs from the tempo ofthe song， 
Which enhances the rhythmic complexity of the performance. At certain 
points in the song, the drummers alternate Strongly accented beats with 
Weakbeats.Theseare called honorbeats orheartbeats;theyare performed 
to Show respect for the dancers or to honor the memory of a person 
invoked by the song text. 

The most common musical instrument played throughout the Plains 
region is the single-headed frame drum，which resempbles a large tam- 
bourine without jingles; this drum is played with a padded stick. A large 
bass drum, also played with padded sticks, accompanies powwow Songs. 
Wind instruments from the Plains area include the end-blown fute, or 
fageolet, generallyplayedasasolo instrument,andwhistles madeofmetal 
oreagle bone, which are used in powwows as well as in certain ritual con- 
texts. Container rattles made from gourds, or more recently, from alu- 
minum saltshakers,aswellasbells,tinjingles,andsimilar items sewn onto 
dancers outfits,exemplify the kinds ofidiophone used in Plains music. 


7He Great Bas111 


The Great Basin area stretches from the eastern slope ofthe Rocky Moun- 
tainstotheSierraNevadaandCascadeRange,andfrom the FraserRiverto 
theColorado River Basin;tribesfromthisareaincludethe Ute,Paiute,and 
Shoshoni. Uto-Aztecan is the major language family ofthis region. Some 
COntexts for the performance of Great Basin music include seasonal first- 
fruits ceremonies such as the Ute Bear Dance or the Paiute Round Dance， 
life-cycle rituals such as the Washo Girls Puberty ceremony shamanistic 
healing rituals,hand games,and storytelling. 

In the Great Basin area, the preferred vocal quality is open and relaxed， 
emphasizingthemiddle partofthe singer?srange.Singersin thisregion do 
notemployvocal pulsation in traditional genres;instead,thesingers orna- 
mentvocal lines through a range of special breathing techniques, such as 
aspirated attacks and releases. Communal dance songs in traditional 
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genres are performed in moderately blended monophony and are unac- 
companied, which is rare among Native North Americans. Another dis- 
tinctive feature of music from this region is the Structure and style ofsong 
lyrics. Songs performed in the context of storytelling involve unusually 
long,detailed lexical texts,while songs from seasonal ceremonials employ 
Subtle imagery and an aesthetic sense that is comparable to haiku poetry. 
Asin other American Indian musics,vocables may be interspersed within 
Or between words,or may constitute the entire Song teXt. 

Mnusic from the Great Basin typically features short melodies with a 
narrowrange(Smallerthan an octave); Scales With three,four,orfive notes 
are common. Melodies tend to undulate, sometimes with a descending 
inflection. Mostsongs havealimited number ofdifierentrhythmic values， 
but singers perform barely Perceptible rhythmic variations through the 
use of special breathing techniques. A variety of iterative and Strophic 
forms are used in Great Basin music. Most Seasonal Round Dance songs 
employaformthatscholars call paired phrasestructure,which isuniqueto 
this area. In paired phrase structureyeach phraseofmelodyand textissung 
twice and alternates with one or two other phrases. A song of this type 
mightbe diagrammed as follows:AABB CCAA BB CC,etc. 

Compared to otherareas of Indian America, relatively few instruments 
are Used in historic genres of Great Basin music. The most distinctive 
instruments from this region, Such as the musical bow, have been associ- 
ated with shamanistic curing rituals. Shamans more commonly accom- 
pany curing ceremonies with whistles as well as different kinds of rattles， 
including container rattles made from gourds or rawhide and strung 
rattles made from deer dew claws suspended from sticks. Other idio- 
phones from the Great Basin include striking sticks, used to accompany 
hand game songs, and notched rasps, played with an inverted basket res- 
onator to accompany the Ute Bear Dance. Historically, the mostcommon 
drum in this area was the shallow, single-headed hand drum. In the north- 
eastern part ofthe region,where Plains infuence is strong,the fageoletis 
Playedasasolo instrumentandeaglebonewhistlesareused duringtheSun 
Dance. 


THe SoUtNVESt 


The Southwest area covers New Mexico, Arizona, and southern Califor- 
nia. Two main musical subareas coexist in the Southwest: Pueblo (e.g. 
Hopi, Zuni, Rio Grande Pueblos) and Athabascan (Navajo and Apache). 
Most native languages Spoken in this area derive from the Tewa, Tiwa， 
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Towa, Keresan, Uto-Aztecan, and Athabascan language families. South- 
westIndians perform music in the contextofcommunalagricultural cere- 
monies Such as Hopi kachina dances, curing or life-cycle rituals such as 
Navajo ChantwaysortheApache Girlbs Puberty Ceremony Catholic feast 
day observances among the Eastern Pueblos, tribal fairs, and informal 
domestic activities. 

Pueblo singers cultivate an open,relaxedvocal quality,emphasizing the 
lowertessitura; ceremonial songsareperformed bylarge choruses,singing 
in precisely blended monophony. Pueblo ceremonial songs have long， 
intricate poetic texts, frfamed by and interspersed with vocables. By con- 
trast, Athabascan Vocal style is tense, nasal, and exploits the singer?s full 
Vocal range.Athabascan singers embellish melodic lines with subtle vocal 
Ornaments as well as with stylized shouts thatare imbued with symbolic 
Significance; group singingfeaturesunblended monophony.Thestructure 
and content of Athabascan Song texts varies according to musical genre， 
but mostsongs combine vocables with lexical text， 

Pueblo ceremonial songsarecomposed onalargescaleandaresystemat- 
ically integrated with both choreography and Sacred space. These songs 
tend to have five main Sections, the overall plan of which may be dia- 
grammed as AABBA. Each section contains a number of discrete musical 
and textual phrases, and is articulated by Patterned pauses as well as by 
introductory and cadential formulas. Pueblo songs，which feature a 
moderate tempo,usually have a range ofan octave Or greater and employ 
Several scaletypes;theyareamongthemostrhythmicallycomplexstylesin 
NativeNorth America.Athabascan songsusuallyemploystrophicorelab- 
Orate Sectional forms with complex phrase designs, involving interwoven 
melodic motifs. They tend to feature a relatively fast tempo, wide range， 
and impressive melodic variety. 

The Southwest area has a rich assortment of musical instruments， 
Certain genres of Pueblo ceremonial songs are accompanied by a large， 
double-headed barrel drum, made from the hollowed trunk of a cotton- 
wood tree and painted in bright colors. Pueblo container rattles may be 
made of gourds or tortoise shells, and commercial sleigh bells or tin tin- 
klers sewn onto dance outfits add another layer ofsound to performance. 
Athabascan musicians Use several different kinds of drums, depending 
upon the performance context,. One of the most distinctive Athabascan 
drums is the water drum, made ofa clay or iron pot with a buckskin head; 
this is played with a stick bent into a hoop at the distal end. Athabascan 
musicians employ many idiophones, including basket drums (made of a 
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Shallow basketinverted on the ground and played with a drumstick made 
from yucca leaves)，container rattles made of rawhide or gourd，and 
notched rasps. Bull-roarers and various kinds ofwhistles are used in both 
Pueblo and Athabascan rituals. Unique to the Southwest is the Apache 
fddle, which has one or two strings and is made from a twor-foot long 
hollow stalk of the century plant; the fiddle and bow strings are made of 
horsehair. The Apache fddle is played as a solo instrument for entertain- 
ment， 


7He Noztjnyest Coast 


TheNorthwestCoastareaextends from the panhandle ofAlaska to north- 
ern California, but includes a narrow strip only about one hundred miles 
Wide between the Pacific Ocean and the Cascade Range or coastal moun- 
tains of Canada. The indigenous peoples of this area include the ITlingit， 
Kwakiutl, Quileute,and many other groups. Some of the major ljanguage 
families ofthe Northwest Coast area are Salishan, VWVakashan, Haida, and 
Chinookan. NorthwestCoastmusical performance contexts include cere- 
monieshonoring ancestral spirits, gift-giving Potlatch feasts,seasonal cer- 
emonies honoring game animals and fish， initiation rituals such as the 
Nootka Wolf Dance, shamanistic curing rituals, and regional dance festi- 
vals. 

Northwest Coast singers are known for their dramatic, emotional per- 
formance style, and songs tend to rise in pitch over the course of per- 
formance. The Preferred vocal quality in this area is moderately relaxed 
and open,and singersemphasizethelowervocalregister. Singers from this 
areaemployavariety ofvocal ornaments,including turns,gracenotes,and 
aspirated attacks and releases. Most Songs are monophonic, but some 
examples of part singing have been recorded that appear to predate the 
infuence of European music. In some Northwest Coast tribes, Songs are 
learned and often performed in association with Stories; these Song teXts 
emphasizevocables,usingonlyafewwordstoevokethefullstory.Among 
other tribes, song texts typically alternate a fully texted stanza with a 
Vocable refrain. 

Songs from theNorthwestCoastareaemphasize sectional and strophic 
forms with long, complex phrases. Most Songs have a range of about an 
octave, and anhemitonic scales with four, five，oOT Six notes are most 
common. Melodic lines tend to move by step in undulating shapes with a 
descending inflection.Rhythmic structuresin NorthwestCoastmusicare 
amongthemostcomplexin NativeNorth America; meters tend to change 
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frequently within a song, and the meter or tempo of the drumpbeat may 
differ from thatofthe singers in certain genres. In many NorthwestCoast 
Songs,melodicrhythms derive from speech rhythms,producinga declam- 
atory effect. 

NorthwestCoastmusicis perhaps bestknownfor itsspectacular carved 
and painted musical instruments.Theseincludeboth strungand container 
rattles made ofwood,horn,orshell in a greatvariety of forms. Container 
rattles from thisareaareusually carved to representbirdssuch asthehawk, 
kingfisher, grouse, crane, OF raven. Raven rattles are especially numerous 
and significant; they Symbolize Raven，the Principal culture hero in 
NorthwestCoastmythology.In thepast,painted woodenbox drums were 
played byNorthwestCoastpeoples in certain religious ceremonies. Many 
aerophones are indigenous to the Northwest Coast, including wooden 
whistles,futes,horns,and reed instruments,which areuniqueto thisarea 
ofNativeNorth America. 


THe 47ctic 


The immense Arcticarea includes the arctic region from Alaska to Green- 
land,mostofAlaska exceptforthe coastal areas,and much ofCanada.The 
region is inhabited by many separate but related peoples, known collec- 
tively as Eskimos in Alaska and as Inuit in Canada. The predominant lan- 
guage family of the area is Eskimo-Aleut. Some of the contexts in which 
Arctic musics are Performed include traditional games (Blanket Toss， 
String games, juggling games), religious festivals (Such as the Messenger 
Feast and Bladder Festival)，song contests，Storytelling，shamanistic 
healing rituals, and all aspects of hunting, frfom launching a boat to har- 
pooning asea mammal. 

The Arctic vocal style is moderately tense and nasal; group Songs are 
monophonic, the women singing an octave higher than the men. Song 
texts consist ofboth vocablesand lexical phrases.Arcticsingers areknown 
fortheiruseofgracenotes,vocal pulsationsonsustained pitches,aspirated 
attacks and releases, and other melodic ornaments. Extended vocal tech- 
niques are a Special feature of a genre known as vocal games, which are 
common throughout the Canadian Arctic. Vocal games involve the 
combination ofintonation contours,rhythmic patterns,and vocal sounds 
either inspirated or expirated (Nattiez 1983). They are performed by two 
people,usually women,singing separate motifs thatare Superimposed on 
oneanotherin arapid canon.Vocal gamesareheard in avariety ofconteXxts 
andareintendedprimarilyforentertainment,buttheyentailacompetitive 
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element and performers are valued for their endurance, virtuosity, and 
Sound quality. 

Songs from the Arctic area tend to be relatively brief but feature intri- 
cate Strophic forms; each strophe contains a number of different phrases， 
theendings ofwhich are articulated by repeated notes. In Some genres of 
dance Songs, the first strophe is sung quietly by a few members of the 
chorus,accompanied by a soft drumbeat; the conclusion of the strophe is 
markedbyvigorous drumbeats,and the stropheis repeated in full voice by 
theentire chorus.Arctic songstend toemploya narrow rangeandempha- 
Size tetratonic Or pentatonic Scales. Meter changes frequently within a 
Songandrhythmic patternsinclude syncopations,ties,and cross-rhythms. 
Insome genres,themeterortempoofthevocal partdiffersfrom thatofthe 
drum accompaniment,further increasing rhythmic complexity. 

The two musical instruments native to the Arctic region are the tam- 
bourine-likehanddrumandtheboxdrum.Thehand drum,which isabout 
two feet in diameter,is held bya shortwooden orbonehandlei;itis played 
With a slender, fexible wooden stick. The box drum, which accompanies 
the Messenger Feast and certain other Tritual dances，is a rectangular 
wooden box that is open at both ends and decorated with symbolic 
designs. It is played while suspended from a tripod or ceiling pole. Few 
rattles are indigenous to the Arctic area, but dancers usually wear OFT Carry 
gloves decorated with objects thatrattle softly during performance. 


关 


Theareaapproach has been controversial among scholars ofNativeAmer- 
ican music, because it depends to a great extent on reductive generalities 
and objectification. In reality, musico-cultural boundaries are fuid and 
changeable; they cannot be constrained by artificially constructed maps. 
The Native American musical map is therefore subject to continual revi- 
Sion and refnement, as new information becomes available. The map is 
Primarily useful as an introduction to historic American Indian musics， 
but the music of each individual native community must then be 
approached and appreciated on its own terms. To illustrate this point, the 
following section contains a fuller exploration of the musical culture of 
one particular Choctaw Indian community. The Choctaw originated in 
the Southeastern United States. During the nineteenth century，the 
United States government forced the Choctaw and other native South- 
eastern peoples to migrate from their homelands to the Indian Territory， 
Which is now the state of Oklahoma. Today, more than 25;0oo Choctavw 
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People reside in Mississippi, Louisiana, and OKklahoma, as well as in other 
Parts ofthe United States. 


The musical culture ofthe Choctavv 


Some sense of contemporary Choctaw musical Practice may be gleaned 
from a description of a sing that took place on a winter evening in 1985. 
The members of the Choctaw-Chickasaw Heritage Committee of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma were congregating at a mobile home in a remote 
pasture some twenty mijles from town. They had come to participate in a 
Sing celebrating the birthday of their organization?s chairman, who had 
founded the group about ten years earlier in order to revitalize Choctavw 
music. The singers visited and joked with one another in Choctavw and 
English as they settled into the seats that had been arranged in a circle 
around theliving room. While the women admired a new grandchild, the 
men inspected adouble-headed hand drum thathad been completed a few 
daysearlier. An elder, the group;s Principal song leader, began to beat the 
drum softly and the room grew quiet. He cleared his throat and cassette 
recorders were switched on. Hesangthefirstphrase ofaJump Dancesong; 
themen respondedinunison,andthesinghadbegun.Thesongleadercon- 
tinued to singJump Dancesongs forhalfan hour; he then initiated a series 
of Walk Dance songs, and the women began to join in on the choral 
reSponses. They sang Walk Dances for about an hour, and then took a 
break to enjoy birthday cake and other refreshments each family had 
contributed to the occasion. The singing resumed with a series of Drunk 
Dance songs, followed by War Dance songs. As midnight approached， 
they sang the Snake Dance song, marking the conclusion ofthe sing. The 
Participants gathered theirbelongings,said theirfarewells,and headed for 
home， 

The sing, an informal musical gathering at a Private home, is one con- 
temporary social contextin which Choctavw people perform an important 
historic song repertoryknownas Social Dance music. Until the 193os,this 
repertory was performed in a strikingly different social context: during a 
Sacred festival known as the Ballgame.The Ballgame, from which lacrosse 
developed，existed in some form among virtually all tribes from the 
Eastern Woodlands and Great Lakes area. The game was played by two 
opposing teams;the players attempted to strike their own goal postwith a 
ball, which could be thrown and carried only with special rackets. Per- 
formed in itsfull ritual context,the Ballgame was much morethan asport. 
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For the Choctaw, it was a complex ceremony that lasted four days and 
nights，combining shamanism，fritual purification，Pprayer，ballplay， 
oration, feasting,communal dance,and singing.The Choctaw performed 
the Ballgame to effect world renewal through the symbolic destruction 
and recreation of the cosmos. The Ballgame itself，played during the 
daytime, Symbolized cosmic destruction and primordial chaos; the com- 
munal dances, performed throughoutthe night,symbolized resolution of 
conflictand recreation . 

Four different musical genres were performed in the context of the 
Choctaw Ballgame,includingshaman?ssongsandfute music,ballplayers” 
personal songs，songs to accompany the Ballplay Dance immediately 
beforeballplay,and songstoaccompanythecommunal dancesthroughout 
thenightafterballplay.Ofthesefour genres,only the songs thataccompa- 
niedthenightdances continueto be widely performed.The Choctaw have 
reinterpretedand recontextualized the nightdances,which arenowcalled 
Social Dances or Stomp Dances. The Social Dance repertory is rich and 
diverse, including at least fourteen different dances and more than ninety 
different songs. Both men and women perform the songs and dances， 
Which move counterclockwise around a circle and include various forma- 
tions and dance steps. In addition to the informal sings described above， 
the Choctaw also perform Social Dance Songs at private dances held in 
School gymnasiums or athomes,as well as in public venues such as tribal 
fairs or demonstrations for educational,civic,and commercial groups. 

While Choctavw musical performance contexts have changed dramat- 
ically during the course of the twentieth century, a Study of musical 
transcriptionsandsound recordings made between 19o9 and 1985 reveals 
that the Social Dance repertory itself has changed very little in terms of 
Style, shape, and content (Levine 199o). Choctaw Singers perform Social 
Dance songs in a moderately relaxed,somewhat nasal voice,accompanied 
by a pair of striking sticks (Mississippi or a double-headed hand drum 
(Oklahoma).Although some Social Dance songs are performedasasolo by 
thesong leader,mostinvolve call and response between theleaderand the 
dancers.Thewomendoublethe men?s melodicline atthe octave,exceptin 
Jump Dance songs,which are sung only by men (butwhich are danced by 
both men and women). Most Social Dance song texts consist entirely of 
vocables, although about one-fifth of these songs contain Some lines of 
lexical text. Choctaw Social Dance songs generally employ anhemitonic 
Scales with four to sixnotes; the melodies vary in ambitus ffom afourth to 
a tenth. The meter changes frequently in most Songs, and a variety of 
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rhythmic patterns appear. Choctaw singers Use Vocal pulsations and 
sf1zaldostoaccentthemelodicline;aspirated attacksand releasesareused 
to articulate melodic phrases. Social Dance songs conclude with a formnu- 
laiccall ofindefinite pitch. 

The Choctaw Social Dance repertory features four different musical 
forms,each ofwhich exhibits a cyclical approach to structure.Jump Dance 
Songs, Which generally last one minute or less, employ an iterative form 
with several brief motifs strung together in succession. Walk Dance Songs 
lastaboutfive minutes and feature a sectional form with long,often asym- 
metrical melodic phrases. Some Drunk Dance，VWar Dance, and most 
animal dance songs use averse and refrain form, in which the refrain may 
be repeated Several times between each statement of the verse. Other 
Drunk Danceand War Dance songsemploya kind ofstrophicform that is 
common throughout the Southeastern tribes. These Songs generally 
featurean introduction followedbyastrophe;thestropheitselfis repeated 
manytimesand constitutes thebodyofthesong.Theintroduction maybe 
Sungasasolobythesongleader,ormay beperformed in call and response. 
Theintroduction is slowand often unmetered, in contrastwith the quick， 
steady pulse ofthe strophe. 

Priortothe193os,thenightdance portion oftheChoctawBallgamefes- 
tival was divided into four main segments; each segment featured one par- 
ticular category of music and dance, as well as variants on the Standard 
dance Style and related optional dances. Today, Choctaw Singers classify 
the Social Dance repertory into four categories,reflecting theearlierstruc- 
ture of night dance events. These categories are Jump or Stomp Dances 
(7D1ob00 Fa ,WalkorTick Dances (Spoto 页, DrunkorCorn Dances 
(sppo Fi,and WarorDrum Dances (Spa Bo1 Bi .Each main cate- 
gory includes many different songs, all identified by the generic title and 
used toaccompany the same dance. 

Each category of Social Dance music also includes additional songs 
bearing individual titles; these Songs accompany a variant of the pre- 
dominant dance or a related optional dance. Thus the Jump Dance cate- 
gory includes the Starting Dance and the Double-Header Dance (CEzpia 
Farlaa), the Walk Dance category includes Stealing Partners (CItozzob1 
柬 jpia),theDrunk Dance categoryincludes the Wedding Dance Ctax Jaya 
柬 ja),， and the War Dance category includes the Criss-Cross Dance 
(CtobpataNi 瑟 i1a), the Parting Dance CEJaiaott ja), and several animal 
dances. Night dance events concluded atsunrise with the performance of 
the Snake Dance (92 瓦 iD; Choctaw singers now usually end Social 
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Dance performances with the Snake Dance,which standson its own musi- 
callyand conceptually,constituting afifth category. 

This description of performance contexts, musical style, and repertory 
Shape and content suggests that Social Dance songs embody the Spiritual 
experience of renewal and recreation for the Choctaw people, despite the 
人 actthatthey have recontextualizedthesongsand nolongerperform them 
as part of a sacred ritual. Choctavw singers themselves confirm this inter- 
Pretation through theiraccounts oftheeffectofa successful performance. 
They say thatat dawn on the morning after a good sing,they can hear the 
voices of their ancestors Singing and dancing at long abandoned dance 
grounds. The participants feel renewed in their identity as Choctaw and 
have rea 伍 rmed their sense ofcommunity with oneanother,aswell as with 
thosewhohave gonebefore them. 

The connection between Social Dance songsand Spiritual experience is 
also manifest in Choctaw ideas about the origin, role, and meaning of 
music.The Choctawattributethe origin ofSocial Dance musicto SHzl11O- 
NA CHAito,their creator,whoissaid to have giventhefirstpeoplethesesongs 
and dances during their mythic migration. Thus for the Choctaw, Social 
Dance music was not a human inventioni it came from an other-than- 
human source,and wasa gift.Choctavw singers state thathumans are inca- 
pableofcomposing new Social Dancesongs;ifasong from this repertory is 
forgotten,it can notbe replaced bya new composition. Singers also assert 
thatthe Social Dance repertoryhas been maintained throughoutChoctaw 
history without significant changes in Style Or content， Clearly，the 
Choctavw placeahigh value on musical preservation and stylistic continu- 
ity. 

Insight into the role of Choctaw music may be gleaned from Choctaw 
legends,such as the story ofthe hunter who becamea deer(Bushnell 19o9， 
p. 32). In this story,ahunter kills adoeand soon after falls asleep near the 
carcass. At Sunrise the next morning, the hunter is SUrprised to hear the 
doe ask him to go with her to her home. The hunter agrees to go,and the 
doe leads him through forests and over high mountains to a large cave 
Under arock.They enter the cave, wherethe hunter meets the king ofthe 
deer. Soon the hunter falls asleep, and while he sleeps, he is transformed 
into a deer. Many days pass, and the hunters mother and all his friends 
think he has been killed.One daytheyfind his bowand arrowshanging on 
abranch ofthe tree beneath which hehad sleptbesidethebody ofthe doe. 
Everyone gathers around the spotand begins to sing,when suddenly,they 
See a herd of deer bounding toward them through the forest. The deer 
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circlethesingers,and onelargebuckapproaches themj;thesingers catch it 
andwhenitspeakstothem,theyrecognizethevoiceofthelosthunter.The 
Singers restore the hunter to human form, killing him in the process. His 
body is then taken back to the village, where he is buried with Proper 
ritual,including musicand dance.Thelegend ofthe hunter who becamea 
deer, along with other similar narratives, suggests that for the Choctaw， 
the most fundamental role of music is to summon a spiritual presence, to 
validate supernatural contact, and to mediate between the human and 
Spiritual planes ofexistence. 

The meaning of Choctaw music derives from its role as a method of 
communication betweenhumansandspiritbeings. Perhapsthisiswhythe 
Choctaw do not rely upon lexical texts to convey meaning in their Songs; 
while some songs do contain meaningful lyrics, most consist entirely of 
Vvocables. Instead, the Choctaw express meaning in their songs through 
the musical representation of important Spiritual concepts. The most 
eSsential concept is that for the Choctavw, the sacred world is shaped in a 
circle，cross-cUt by the four cardinal directions; the circle represents 
wholeness and continuity, while the number four represents balance and 
order. Choctaw musical forms,which are cyclical rather than linear,Trepre- 
Sentcircularity. Thenumberfour tendsto be incorporated into the phrase 
design ofindividual songs,as well as the structure ofthe performanceasa 
whole. The symbolism expressed aurally in Choctaw music is reinforced 
Visually by Choctavw dance; all of the dances move counterclockwise in a 
circle. Each separate component of the performance thus contributes to 
the meaning ofthe event. 

Choctaw ideasaboutthe origins,purpose,and meaning ofmusichavea 
direct bearing on Choctaw mnusical processes，Such as composition， 
Preservation，and transmission of the repertory.> Although Choctaw 
Singers State that it is impossible to compose a new Social Dance song， 
Singers combine and vary fixed melodic materials in Prescribed ways, So 
thatno two renditions ofone Song are ever the same. In verse/refrain and 
Strophic form songs, the song leader improvises variations on his call， 
While the dancers respond with fixed musical material. Iterative and sec- 
tional form songsoperate differently;eachindividual song contains astock 
of melodic motifs that serve as prototypes for separate musical sections， 
The song leader introduces a melodic motif, which becomes the dancers” 
reSponse for the duration of that section. The leader then improvises 


2. Foradditional information on music thought and process in other American Indian tribes， 
See Herzog 1938,Koranda 198o,LaVigna 198o, Merriam 1967,and Nettl 1955, 1989. 
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variations on that melodic motifduring his calls. In addition to improvis- 
ingvariations,thesongleader decides which,and how many, differentsec- 
tions to include in the song.This method ofperformance enables thesong 
leader to demonstrate musical skill and knowledge ofthe repertory while 
expressing stylistic individuality. Although the number ofdifferent songs 
Within each category is limited, every performance generates fresh inter- 
Pretations,therebysustaining musical interest. 

Because of the repertory;s sacred origins and Purpose, the Choctaw 
Place ahigh priority on preserving Social Dance music. The repertory has 
been maintained primarily through oral tradition and was not written OF 
notated until the twentieth century. Prior to the 193os, all members of a 
Choctaw community were expected to attend and participate in Ballgame 
festivals. Children learned the communal songsand dances through direct 
exXperience，participating in performances and imitating their elders. 
Whentheelders feltthatayoungmanwas ready,hewould beaskedtolead 
a Set of dances. Mempbers of the community showed their appProval of a 
competentperformancebyjoiningthedancelinebehindthenoviceleader， 
and hewould be invited to lead sets at subsequent night dance events. 

The Choctaw have adopted new methods of musical preservation and 
transmission, since the Social Dance repertory has been recontextualized. 
Sound and video recordings have been produced by some Choctaw com- 
munities for teaching and Preservation puUrposes. In addition, Choctaw 
Singers have collaborated with educators and scholars to transcribe Social 
Dance songs in standard music notation. In Mississippi and Oklahoma， 
Schools that serve Choctaw communities haveadded formal instruction in 
the Social Dance repertoryto theirmusiccurriculaatboththeprimaryand 
Secondary levels. Church-sponsored youth groups in some Choctavw com- 
munities also provide instruction in Social Dances. Despite the adoption 
of new teaching and learning methods, oral tradition - with its emphasis 
on directexperience through participation - remains an important means 
of preservingand transmitting Choctaw Social Dances. 

Choctaw musical aesthetics,，values,， and concepts of talent further 
refect cultural conceptions of musical origins, purpose,and meaning. In 
Choctaw music, the aesthetic ideal exhibits a subtle balance between 
repetition and variation. Finely detailed musical Patterns are Set into a 
repetitive，often Symmetrical framework，and successions of musical 
motifs arelayered intime,oneafteranother.Agoodsongleaderisonewho 
has a clear, Strong voice that rings out distinctly against the dancers” 
reSponse. In addition, the competentsong leader mustbe able to remem- 
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ber dozens of songs and song Prototypes, must have a thorough know]- 
edge of the rules for combining musical motifs within a given song, and 
Imust have Practical experience in improvising variations during actual 
performance. 

Despite the changes thathave occurred in the Social Dance repertory, 让 
continues to play a central role in Choctaw life, especially as a powerful 
exXpression of ethnic identity. The Choctaw include other repertories 
undertherubricoftraditional music as well,such as Christian hymns with 
Choctaw-language texts and“house dance music” or fiddle tunes that 
accompany couUntry dances. These repertories originated during the nine- 
teenth century, and since they combine European-American and native 
Choctaw musical elements,they represent Syncretic Styles. In addition to 
traditional repertories, Choctaw musicians perform musical repertories 
from other areas of Indian America, including the pantribal powwowand 
thePlains-stylefute.The Choctawalso perform many non-Indian genres， 
from art music to rock and roll. Like the Choctaw, other American Indian 
communities also have a long history of maintaining and transforming 
their own tribal musics while simultaneously adapting and adopting the 
musicofoutsiders; this is discussed in the following section. 


Historical dynamics 
in American Indian music 


Musics throughout Native North America have endured continual,albeit 
gradual,processes ofchange. Peoplealterand adapttheir musics in cultur- 
ally patterned ways，wWhich refect their concepts and experience of 
history. Native American attitudes toward history and changeareembed- 
ded in the sacred narratives and oral traditions ofeach tribe, which reveal 
that many Indians perceive time as operating through cyclical recurrence 
ratherthan linear chronology;thus change involvesadoption,adaptation， 
and syncretism rather than displacement, radical innovation, OF SUcces- 
Sion. These concepts have important implications for the methods 
Indians have developed to construct music history and to shape musical 
change. Native American processes of musical change include the adop- 
tion Or adaptation of music performed by other peoples,the blending of 
indigenous and external idioms, and the revitalization and recontextual- 
ization ofrepertories thathave become moribund or have been temporar- 
ily discontinued. 

Oneofthemostwidespread methodsAmerican Indians have developed 
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to facilitate the adoption and adaptation ofanother tribes music is called 
pantribalism, panIndianism, or intertribalism.This involves the adoption 
by one tribe or community ofa musical repertory indigenous to another 
tribe,in a process thathelps to renegotiate ethnic boundaries while it per- 
Petuates native beliefs,values,and aesthetic expression in changing social 
Or geographic environments. There are many examples ofpantribalism in 
thehistory ofAmerican Indian music; the most famous include the Ghost 
Dance,the NativeAmerican Church,and the powwow. 

The Ghost Dance originated in 1889 through the vision of a Paiute 
Prophet known as Wovoka or Jack Wilson; the ceremony was quickly dis- 
Seminated among the peoples ofthe Great Basin and Plains areas. Wovoka 
taught that performance of the Ghost Dance would lead to the resurrec- 
tion ofdeceased Indiansandwould restorebison totheplainsand prairies， 
enabling Native Americans to rise against European Americans and expel 
them from the continent. The Ghost Dance was a communal ceremony 
that involved many People singing in unison，without instrumental 
accompaniment, while dancing in a circle. The wide appeal and rapid 
Spread of the Ghost Dance may be understood in its historical context. 
Bison, on which the Plains Indians depended for their livelihood, were 
Systematically slaughtered by mandate of the United States government 
beginning in 187o and were nearly extinct within a decade. Plains and 
Great Basin peoples were fighting to maintain their traditional lifeways 
and to avoid confnement on reservations,butthey Were Starving because 
of the loss of their primary food source. The Ghost Dance Proffered 
renewal and return to a traditional way of life.The United States govern- 
ment banned the Ghost Dance in 189o, but the members of some Great 
Basin and Plains tribes continued to perform the ceremony Privately and 
to follow its religious beliefs and practices well into the twentieth century. 
Many sound recordingsofGhostDance musicareavailable,somemadeby 
living proponents ofthe Ghost Dance religion as recently as 198o (Vander 
1988). 

Ghost Dance songs reflect the general musical style of Great Basin 
peoples, among whom the ceremony began. Singers use a relaxed, open 
Vocal quality and emphasize the middle tessitura. When sung by two Or 
more people, Ghost Dance songs are performed in somewhat blended 
monophony. Because the Ghost Dance musical style derived from the sea- 
Sonal Round Dance repertory, Ghost Dance songs feature paired phrase 
Structureand maintainamoderatetempo. MostGhostDancemelodiesare 
Shortand have arelatively narrovw range ofan octave or less. Unlike many 
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other Native American musical genres, Ghost Dance songs employ pre- 
dominantly lexical texts that may be compared to haiku poetry in their 
imagery, ambiguity of meaning, and tightly compressed form (Vander 
1988,p.19). 

Another major pantribal movement involves the Native American 
Church, which is based on a ritual practiced by the indigenous peoples of 
northern Mexico Since pre-Columbian times. Native Mexicans intro- 
duced this ritual to the Apache by the eighteenth century, and the ritual 
expanded throughout Native North America during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Although not all tribes participate in the Native 
American Church, its Practitioners are widespread and it is now recog- 
nized in the United States as anationally organized religion. The religious 
ideology ofthe NativeAmerican Church combines elements ofChristian- 
ity with indigenous beliefs and practices. Prayer meetings of the Native 
American Church take place in atipior other traditional dwelling; meet- 
ings begin in the early evening and continue through breakfast the next 
morning. The meetings include prayer, singing, ritual smoking, and the 
ingestion ofpeyote,atraditional medicine. 

The songs associated with the Native American Church are known as 
peyote music.The style ofthis genre is easily recognizable among Ameri- 
can Indian musics. Peyote songs are usually performed as solos; each par- 
ticipantin a meeting ofthe Native American Church has the opportunity 
tosingatleastone setoffour peyote songs,constitutingaform ofpersonal 
Prayer.Thesingersemployaslightlytenseand nasalvocal quality,andthey 
perform the songs in a quiet, introspective manner. Peyote Songs have a 
range ofabout an octave and employ a kind of strophic formi the strophe 
concludes with the vocable phrase“he ne yo we>”which does not occur in 
any other Native American musical genre. The tempo of peyote Songs is 
Very fast, and they are accompanied by a rattle and a small water drum. 
Peyote song texts emphasize vocables, but some lines of lexical text are 
Used. 

The powwow is the most widespread and infuential pantribal move- 
mentin thehistoryofAmerican Indian music. Powwowsaremultifaceted， 
multivalent celebrations performed by Indians throughout North 
America.Theytakeplaceonrural reservationsaswWellasin urban areas,and 
they occuTr virtually every weekend in Indian country. Participation at a 
given powwow may be limited to members of a local community, or may 
include visitors from one Or more guest communities， The largest 
powwows,suchastheannual Denver March Powwovw attracthundredsof 
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Participants and thousands of spectators, Some of whom travel long dis- 
tances to attend.The precise Structure ofeach powwowvaries,depending 
Upon local traditions and ideology，Dnuring the summer months， 
powwows are usually held outdoors; dancers, singers, and their families 
camp togetherforthe duration ofthe event near the dance arena. Atother 
times oftheyear,powvwowsmaytakeplaceindoors,atcommunity centers， 
School gymnasiums,orsports arenas. Powwowsvaryin length from oneto 
Several days.Theyareheldtohonorafamilymember,to celebrate commu- 
nity heritage, to a 伍 rm and Promote traditional values, or to raise money 
for charitable causes. Powwows are sponsored by families, tribes or com- 
munities,Schools or studentassociations,and civic organizations. 

The powwow is rooted in rituals performed during the nineteenth 
century by men?s Societies among the Prairie peoples,such as the Inloshka 
Society of the Kansa, the Hethuska society of the Omaha and Ponca, and 
the Iruska society of the Pawnee. Men”s Societies performed ceremonies 
with music,dance,and feasting,inordertohonorand tellthestories ofthe 
accomplishments ofexperienced warriors. By the 186os, these rituals had 
been given to Northern Plains tribes,and theybecame knownas the Grass 
Dance or Omaha Dance. The Grass Dance began to be performed in 
conjunction with other religious ceremonies, such as the Sun Dance. By 
the early twentieth century, the Grass Dance ceremony had blended ele- 
ments from Several ritual Sources With newly created practices. At about 
the same time, European Americans began to use the term powwow to 
describe Indian gatherings; the word powwow comes from 加 aaUl， an 
Algonkian term for healers and curing rituals. By the 195os, most Native 
AmericanswWereusing thewordpowwowinreference to theeventthathad 
gradually developed from the Grass Dance， 

Two main styles ofpowwowareperformed today,knownastheNorth- 
ern Plains and Southern Plains styles. They differ from one another in 
details of content, organization, terminology, dress, and choreography. 
Northern Plains powwows begin with a Grand Entry, or parade entrance 
of the participants into the dance circle, led by a color guard comprising 
Native American veterans of the United States armed forces. The color 
guard bears the American fag as well as tribal fags or other symbols of 
Indian identity. After all of the participants have entered the dance circle 
and theflags have been posted,a Prayer is offered in an Indian ljanguage as 
well as in English, and everyone is formally welcomed by the organizing 
committee.The powwow?smain program features the performance ofthe 
intertribal War Dance, which may also be known as the Grass Dance， 
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Omaha Dance, or Wolf Dance. Many dancers perform the War Dance 
Simultaneously, each with his or her own individual choreography and 
unique outfit. Six main categories of dance and dress are recognized: 
Men's Traditional， Men?s Grass Dance，Men's Fancy Dance，Women2s 
Traditional，Women”s Jingle Dress, and Women”s Fancy Shawl， War 
Dancesareinterspersed with otherdances,including social dances,exhibi- 
tion dances, honor Songs, and giveaways. Large powwows often include 
coOntest dances,during which participants in different categories compete 
for prizes and recognition. 

Southern Plains powwows begin with a Gourd Dance session of two OF 
more hours in duration. The Gourd Dance, which developed among the 
Southern Plains tribes during the 194os, originated in rituals associated 
With warrior Societies. After a meal break, the Southern Plains powwow 
followsaformatsimilartothatoftheNorthern Plains,although the dance 
names and categories of dress differ somewhat. Following the powwow 
Program，participants may change into everyday clothes and perform 
Forty-Nine Dances (a social dance genre) until dawn. 

Powwovw mnusic developed primarily from Plains Indian musical styles. 
The dancers are accompanied by an ensemble called a drum，which 
includesthreeormoresingers seatedaroundalargebassdrum. Each singer 
Plays the drum with a single padded stick; the drumbeat Supports the 
underlying pulse ofthe song in steady beats. At certain points in the song， 
the drummers may perform a series of accented Strokes, known as heart 
beats or honor beats,in respectfor the dancers. Powwow singers raised in 
Plains musical traditions perform the drumbeat slightly behind the 
melodic beat, creating a Subtle rhythmic complexity that is maintained 
throughout the Song. Powwow singers employ a nasal, very tense Vocal 
quality with heavy pulsations on Sustained notes and portamentos at 
phraseendings. War Dancesongs tend to starthigh,and Northern singers 
may use falsetto atthe beginning ofthe song. These songsusually feature 
terraced-descent melodic contours and employ the incomplete repetition 
form that is the hallmark of Plains musical style. The texts of most 
powwow songsemphasize vocables,which may frame somelines oflexical 
text. At Urban powwows attended by people ffrom many different tribes， 
Social dance Songs are often performed in English. Originally, Powwow 
music was performed exclusively by men,butwomen began to join drum 
groups in many communities during the 197os. The powwow is a 
dynamic，innovative artistic and spiritual medium that continues to 
evolve; new Songs are coOmposed each year, new Styles of dress and dance 
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appear, refecting changes in the concept of personal and tribal identity， 
andtheformand ideologyoftheeventasawholeadaptto newsettingsand 
cultural objectives. The powwow is the only native performance event 
todayin which men,women,and children ofall ages,tribes,and socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds may join together to express and celebrate what they 
hold in commonasAmerican Indians. 

In addition to pantribalism，Native Americans have adopted and 
adapted many styles,instruments,and concepts from non-Indian musical 
cultures.Asearly as the sixteenth century,Jesuitmissionaries began teach- 
ing Catholic sacred music to members of the tribes with which they were 
in contact. During the seventeenth century, Indians began to be intro- 
duced to Christian hymns by Protestant missionaries，wWho translated 
hymn texts into Indian languages and taught these songs as part of the 
COnversion process. Indians gradually began to adapt hymn tunes so that 
they more closelyresembled indigenous musical styles,andsupplemented 
the repertory with tunes and texts by their own native composers.A strik- 
ing example of this occurred in the Indian Shaker Church of the North- 
West Coast, Which blended elements of Christian religion and hymnody 
with the Spirit Dance (Rhodes 1963, p. 1o). Today, the members of many 
tribes regularly perform Indian hymns as a part ofworship services as well 
as at informal domestic gatherings,and this repertory is considered to be 
traditional. Fiddle music represents another example of syncretism，as 
Native Americans have adopted and adapted European-American fiddle 
tunesand graduallymadethem their own. Forexample,fiddle bands orig- 
inated among the Tohono Oodham ofsouthern Arizona during the nine- 
teenth century; today，O?odham fiddlers continue to perform their 
traditional repertory ofpolkas,schottisches,two-steps,and mazurkas. 

Arelated phenomenon is the adoption of certain European-American 
musical concepts, including performance primarily for entertainment OF 
commercial purposes. This practice may be traced to the nineteenth 
century, with the advent of Indian shows and living cultural exhibits at 
fairs and expositions. In recent decades, some tribes have adapted ritual 
musical styles to_ new， entirely secular contexts. For example,， Navajo 
Singers Sometimes compose Secular songs in the style of genres associated 
With the Enemyway ceremony. Secular Enemyvway songs are performed at 
Tribal Fairs and other publicevents, often by women?s ensembles,such as 
the Southern Maiden Singers,， the Klagetoh Maiden Singers, and the 
Sweethearts of Navajoland. Women do not sing Enemyway songs in the 
traditional ritual context, and thus the development of secular contexts 
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has created new performance opportunities for Navajo women.3 A secular 
Enemyway dance song was composed and aired on the Navajo radio 
Station to publicize the premier broadcastofthe Superbowlin theNavajo 
languagein 1996.Another example oftheadaptation ofindigenous genres 
to Secular contexts is the American Indian Dance Theater, founded by 
Barbara Schwei and Hanay Geiogamah (Kiowa-Delaware) in 1987. This 
company Presents highly professional staged versions of powwovw dances 
as wellasarangeoftribal dances， 

In addition to adopting some European-American musical concepts， 
Native Americans have inserted English words into certain genres of 
indigenous musicatleastsince the 1920s (Rhodes 1963,p. 1o). Many com- 
mercial recordingsincludeexamplesofpowwowRound Dancesongs,such 
as Forty-Nine Dances Or Rabbit Dances, which include English words; 
these texts are USsually about love and are often humorous. English words 
havealso been used in ritual songsamong some tribes,butthis is rare. 

Many Native American composers and performers have adopted con- 
temporary musical idioms, including jazz, rock and roll, country, folk- 
rock, gospel, reggae, rap, and hip hop. These musicians express a Strong 
SenseofIndian identity,butwritemusicand lyrics directed atnon-Indians 
as Well as Indians. The best-known native Singer-Songwrfiter is Bufiy 
Sainte-Marie (Cree) (born 1941), who blends native vocal qualities and 
instruments with various popular music idioms. Jazz fusion bands such as 
Jim Pepper”s Powwow as well as rock bands including Blackfoot Strikes， 
Redbone, and Xit, address the urban Indian experience and political 
consciousness. These performers create links to the past in their song 
texts, which often invoke historic leaders, incidents, or religious move- 
ments,as in thesong Jovokaby Patand Lolly Vegas ofthe band Redbone. 
Folk-rock performers such as Paul Ortega (Apache)，Sharon Burch 
(Navajo), Joanne Shenandoah (Oneida), and Geraldine Barney (Navajo)， 
tend to focus on themes from reservation life, often combining English 
lyrics with vocables and song texts in their native languages. The group 
Ulali, whose members are Cherokee-Tuscarora and Aztec-Maya, incorpo- 
rates elements from traditional Eastern, Plains, and Mexican musics into 
blues,jazz,and gospel styles. 

Native Americans have composed pieces in European-American sacred 
and art music idioms，using European notation， since the nineteenth 
century. The first published American Indian composer was Thomas 


3. Forfurther information on gender roles in American Indian musics,see Frisbie 1993,Giglio 
1994, Hatton 1986,Keeling 1989,and Vander 1988. 
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Commuck (Narragansetb (18o5-1855), who produced a hymnal for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1845 (Stevenson 1982,p. 82). For this 
collection, Commuck wrote 120 hymn tunes, most of which he named 
aftertribes orfamous chiefs; thetunes were harmonized byThomas Hast- 
ings (1784-1872). Some of the twentieth-century Indian composers who 
have worked in European art music idioms include Carl Fischer (Chero- 
kee) (1912-1954)，Jack Kilpatrick (Cherokee) (1915-1967)，and Louis 
Ballard (Cherokee-Quapaw) (born 1931). Currently，the best-known 
American Indian composer working in such idioms is Brent Michael 
Davids (Mohican) (born 1959). Davids has received commissions from 
Organizations Such as the Joffrey Ballet, the Kronos Quartet, and the 
National Symphony Orchestra; his music has been performed in major 
cities throughout the world. Davids combines elements of traditional 
native musics with European-American compositional techniques, often 
incorporating native instruments or instruments of his own design into 
his works. His major compositions include Moozp of 怒 e FAN Zeayes 
(1991),7He SI19G TYDods (1994),727tHe Peojble (1995),Natime47M1e17icaN SU 
(1995),and 72RxpNz2V4 巡 (1996). 

One of the most eclectic young American Indian performing artists is 
Robert Mirabal (Taos Pueblo) (born 1966). Mirabal makes, performs on， 
and composes for the Plains fute, an instrument historically used for 
coOuUrting Purposes by Plains and Prairie peoples, but which has been 
widely popularized in recent decades by musicians such as Carlos Nakai 
(Navajo-Ute).Although he is strongly rooted in American Indian idioms， 
Mirabal draws mnusical inspiration and uses many instruments from 
indigenous cultures around the world to express themes of cultural sur- 
Vival and revival. His recording TYzio7s (1991) includes a Plains fute 
rendition ofthe song SWNMe1t11le, ffrom GeorgeGershwin?s Po7gy 0N4 Bess， 
as well as original compositions thatexhibittheinfluence ofjazz. In addi- 
tion, the recording features several of Mirabals works combining the 
Plains fute with Australian Aboriginal instruments such as the didjeridu， 
bull-roarer, and clapsticks. Mirabal has performed widely throughoutthe 
United States, Europe,and Japan,as asoloist, with symphony orchestras， 
andasamodern danceaccompanist. 

The revitalization and recontextualization of discontinued or mori- 
bund repertories has played a significant role in Native American music 
history.Therevitalization process providesAmerican Indian communities 
with a unique opportunity to reshape, redefine, and reinterpret historic 
performance traditions, not by simply modifying them on the basis of 
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feasibility, but through the assertion of individual aesthetic sensibilities 
and choices. The understanding that a musical repertory may be dis- 
continued for a time and later revitalized reflects Native American con- 
cepts of cyclical recurrence. At the same time,， musical revitalization is 
articulatory in nature;ithas to do withthewaypeopleusemusicto express 
ethnic identity, interpret their historical experience,and transcend social 
constraints. The revitalization and recontextualization ofChoctavw Social 
Dance music was mentioned above (Levine 199o，1993); many other 
musical revitalizations have occurred throughout Indian America, espe- 
cially sincetheadventofthe Indian Awareness movementin the 197os. 

The history of musical interaction and exchange between American 
Indians and European Americans may be traced to the earliest attempts 
explorers and missionaries made to describe，document，notate，and 
Understand Native North American musics (Stevenson 1973a，1973b). 
After more than five centuries, an immense and highly detailed body of 
information existson American Indian music,including tens ofthousands 
of sound recordings and musical transcriptions. Native Americans them- 
Selves have participated in the scholarly process, beginning with the col- 
laborative research undertaken by Alice Fletcher and Francis La Flesche 
(Omaha) in thelate nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Fletcher and 
La Flesche 1992). As the twentieth century draws to aclose,many Scholars 
of Indian descent are active in teaching and studying American Indian 
musics atthe Primary secondary,and university levels. 

In addition to the work of American Indian scholars and educators， 
community-based musical research and preservation projects are being 
undertaken by manytribes,assisted in some cases through local, state,and 
federal agencies. An important resource for community-based research 
Programshasbeenthe Federal Cylinder Project,which was inaugurated in 
1979 bytheAmerican Folklife Centeratthe LibraryofCongress.Through 
the Federal Cylinder Project,some 7;ooo field recordingsofNative Amer- 
ican musicandlanguage,made bypioneers in anthropologyandethnomnu- 
Sicology, have been duplicated and disseminated to the peoples among 
whom therecordings were originally made. 


The infuence ofAmerican Indians on 
American music history 


Ifthehistory ofAmerican Indian music has been intertwined with that of 
European Americans since the sixteenth century, American Indians have 
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alsoexertedaprofoundinfuenceonthe developmentofAmerican musical 
life. The ethnomusicologist Bruno Nettl has pointed out the prodigious 
contribution madebythestudyofNativeAmerican musics to the develop- 
ment of the field of ethnomusicology (Nettl 1986). Many of the most 
importantfguresinAmerican musicscholarship have worked withAmer- 
ican Indian musics, including Alice Fletcher, Frances Densmore, George 
Herzog，Helen Roberts，David MCAllester，Gertrude Kurath，Alan 
Merriam, and of course Nettl himself. Like American music scholars， 
American composers have been strongly infuenced by native musics. 
Composers began to draw inspiration from American Indian musics in the 
late eighteenth century (Keillor 1995), but it was not until one hundred 
years later that they began to actually quote Indian melodies in their 
Works, as is noted in more detail in chapter 9. One of the first to employ 
American Indian melodies was Edward MacDowell (186o-19o8)， who 
based his 1894 Tadiaxz SUite, Op. 48 on material published by Theodore 
Bakerin thefirstscholarly treatiseever Written on American Indian music 
(Baker 1882z). Ironically, MacDowell based his third movement on ahymn 
tunebytheIndian composerThomas Commuck; Bakerhad published the 
tune withoutacknowledging itssource (Stevenson 1982,pp. 82-83). 
Composers such as MacDowell were infuenced in part by the rapid 
growth of Systematic research on Native American musics after 188o. 
However, they were also influenced by the drive to develop a nationalist 
American musical style based on indigenous sources. Following MacDow- 
ell,manyAmerican composers,knownas"“Indianists”wrote music based 
on Native American melodies. Most Indianist composers worked from 
transcriptions published by early ethnomusicologists, but some, Such as 
Frederick Burton (1861-19o9) and Thurlow Lieurance (1878-1963)， 
carried out their own field research with American Indians to collect 
indigenous songs， Even John Philip Sousa (1854-1932) published 
harmonizations of American Indian melodies, some of which he himself 
had transcribed for the anthropologist James Mooney (Sousa 1977). The 
best-known Indianist composer was Arthur Farwell (1872-1952)，who 
developed his own music Printing business,the Wa-VWan Press,to publish 
the work of Indianists and other American composers (Culbertson 1992). 
TheIndianistmovementwaned after the 193os,butsubsequentAmerican 
coOmposers have occasionally drawn inspiration from Native American 
music and culture. Some of these works include 47ze7zd suite (1939) by 
Henry Cowell (1897-1965)，Pocapoxztas (194o) by Elliott Carter (born 
1908)，7Troyyox Daxces (1944) by Colin McPhee (19oo-1964)，CLoxd- 
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CHaNtOe7 Masic (the eleventh of the Ttyrxsiols [195o]) and 7NHe Bewiteped 
(1955) by Harry Partch (19o1-1974), and Koyaxjl1s9441 (1983) by Philip 
Glass (born 1937). 

American music educators at the turn of the twentieth century also 
wanted to foster the development of a national musical identity through 
the inclusion ofAmerican folk music in school song books. They consid- 
ered Native American songs to come under the rubric of folk music, and 
therefore published Indian melodies in song anthologies. The melodies 
Were often taken from scholarly sources,butwere underlaid with lyrics in 
English and were harmonized in three orfour parts or were provided with 
Piano accompaniments. In some cases, music scholars themselves Pro- 
duced orcontributed to collections ofAmerican Indian songsadaptedand 
arranged for use in schools; sometimes they included elaborate directions 
forstagingthesongsastheatrical performances(Densmore 1921; Fletcher 
1994).An offshoot ofthese collections was the development ofillustrated 
instructional manuals for hobbyists of all ages who wanted to learn 
“authentic”IJIndian Songs and dances (Buttree 1930; Evans and Evans 
1931; Seton 1917). Such manuals were the mainstay ofyouth camp coun- 
Selors and scout leaders from the 193os through the 195os. In reaction to 
the musical and cultural stereotypes perpetuated bythe less sophisticated 
juvenilia,NativeAmerican composersandmusiceducatorshave produced 
materials for classroom use since the 197os (Ballard 1971; Black Bear and 
Theisz 1976; Toledo 1973). The better contemporary School music 
anthologies now draw Indian songs from the work of Indian composers， 
butsomeadaptations in theearlier style continue to appear. 

Today American Indians are active in all aspects of American musical 
life.Theyperform and composein diverseidioms,from historic,pantribal， 
and syncretic musics to popular and art music styles.They are revitalizing 
and recontextualizing historic repertories to maintain and develop tradi- 
tional culture. They have assumed leadership roles at all levels of music 
education, as well as of music scholarship. What makes American Indian 
mnusic distinctively Indian, then, is its ability to survive in a coOntext of 
change, to adopt in a context of exchange, and to adapt in a context of 
interaction. In all ofthese ways,American Indians have made - and con- 
tinue to make-aunique contribution to the ongoinghistory ofAmerican 
Imusic. 


Musicin America: an Overvievwv 
(partI) 


WILLIAM BROOKS 


Introduction 


DeepinAmerica?s dreams,locked inacomplexembrace,stand two mythic 
fgures:the Pioneer (inventor, frontiersman,outlawtycoon) - naked,self- 
made, indebted to no-one, whose accomplishments dwarf his compatri- 
ots;and the Citizen - anonymous,unremarkable,butwith the strength of 
thousands,shielded by theabsolute equality ofthe polling booth. In their 
entanglements - Sometimes cooperative, Sometimes competitive - these 
fgures actoutthe profound tension between two fundamental ideologies 
which driveAmericas politics and culture: individualism and egalitarian- 
isSm. 

On onehandAmerica declares itselfaland offreedom and opportunity， 
a coOUntry Which guarantees each person?s right to be different, to rise 
above thecrowd,to becomeyicommon.Ontheotheritdeclaresall its cit- 
izens equal: no-one is privileged, no-one Special; each is buta member of 
the common weal. The two declarations meet in Americas most hack- 
neyed phrases:“e pluribus unum2 [from manyone2”]; "liberty [foreach] 
and justice [for al]],”They each claim a share of Americaxs most funda- 
mental laws, the egalitarian Constitution and the individualist Bill of 
Rights. And they confound each other in America?s comic archetypes， 
from BrerRabbitto Huck Finn toTheLittleTramp. 

The mythic reconciliation of these two ideologies has been situated 
physically on the frontier: there (the Story goes) any Citizen can become a 
Pioneer, and in its wake Pioneers rediscover Citizenship. It has been 
economically situated in capitalism (rags to riches),and politically situated 
in democracy (my Son, the presidenb. Ideological reconciliation in cul- 
tural domains,however,hasbeen more problematic;and the domain ofart 
has been the most problematic of all. Great Artists (the Story goes) have 
“genius”; in their Presence the average Citizen is - in both senses - Struck 
“dumb.2>Onlyatalented few become artists; it follows that(another Story 
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goes) all artis fundamentally“un-American, inconsistent With American 
values. 

This chapteris an overviewyitis my dutyto simplify. Iwish to claim that 
themoststriking featuresofAmerican artresultfrom attempts to createan 
aesthetic domain in which American and artistic mythologies can be rec- 
onciled. Moreover,Iwould claim, mnusicis the artmost perfectly suited to 
this task. Music is at once personal and collective; it depends equally on 
invention and tradition; its performers rangefrom acclaimed virtuosos to 
nameless choristers.Itboth levelsanduplifts;tosomeitoffers the comfort 
ofanonymous hymns, to others the challenge ofnew-made experiments. 
Musicians produce not tangible products but ephemeral，profoundly 
Useless experiences; and the social or aesthetic value of these, though 
generally acknowledged, cannot be easily quantified by markets, polls, or 
other egalitarian means. Rather, their values involve criteria which range 
from originality and inventiveness on one hand to universality and accesSs- 
ibilityon the other. 

Music,then,entailsboth individualistand egalitarian perspectives,and 
theproblems facedbyAmericars musicians parallelthosefacedbyherbody 
politic. Is the dichotomy between these two perspectives to be resolved? 于 
So,how?VWhatconceptual frameworkmightmake possibletheir construc- 
tive coexistence? What, afterall,is music for (or by) the Pioneer? For (by) 
the Citizen?Cantherebemusicforboth?How canaesthetics bereconciled 
with capitalism? How can music be both original and popular? How can 
theelitism inherentin artbe reconciled with egalitarianismy? 

Ipropose that there have been essentially six approaches to such ques- 
tions.Threewillbediscussed below;itheothersare discussed in chapter 1o. 
Though all are interconnected, and though each generates its own Set of 
contradictions,these sixapproaches appear to me to be as useful as any in 
attempting to traverse the tangled terrain of American music; they can 
Servey in any case, to Sketch a crude map which the remaining chapters of 
thisbook can elaborateand correct- or perhaps obliterate. 

The first three approaches are linked by their relation to two other 
deeply Problematic constituents of American culture: elitism and 
intellectualism. In theory,both individualism and egalitarianism Preclude 
the creation of social classes: the former declares each person a class unto 
himself while the latter creates a single class to which all belong. In prac- 
tice, however, where there are Pioneers there are followers; and where 
there are Citizens there are alliances. In both cases associations between 
individuals serve to distinguish segments of society from each other; and 
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When one such segment is assigned an elevated status - economic or cuUl- 
tural,perceived oractual -anelite is created. 

Associations of intellectuals are especially problematic. Many intellec- 
tuals seek to be associated with Pioneer thinking; that is, to form a van- 
guard (an elite). Others seek to champion Citizens; but their work sets 
them apart from the people for whom they would speak (again creating 
an elite). Either way, intellectuals constitute a class which claims a Super- 
ior ability to understand, or at least to articulate; that they are a class is 
incompatible with individualism, and that they are Superior is incompat- 
ible with egalitarianism. It would seem that only acts of self-effacement - 
isolation or anonymity - free an intellectual from this dilemmai all other 
Stances appear to entail a 伍 rming one ideology at the expense of the 
other. 

Not all musicians are intellectuals; but persons who write and speak 
about music are. The history of American music is in part the history of 
assertions aboutit,and many ofthesehave indeed clustered around one of 
thepolesoftheAmerican dialectic.One cluster assertsthatmusicis indeed 
fundamentally elitist, that it can never be universal. Proponents of this 
Position oftenarguethatgreatmusicis necessarily created by greatgenius， 
and that it can only be apprehended fully by an elite cultural subgroup 
with Special abilities and training. This position is (understandably) 
asserted almost exclusively by persons who believe (or wish to demon- 
Strate) thattheybelongtothissubgroup -thatis,byintellectual conserva- 
tives.They chooseto calltheir musicatmusic,thus situating itsvalueina 
domain removed from commerce or utility; and Ishall use this term also， 
despite the obvious dangers. 

Asecond cluster asserts that music of real value must spring from or be 
embraced by common people -thatis,itmustbe collectively owned, part 
ofdailylife.Thisassertion is made,butonlyimplicitly,bytheusers ofsuch 
music, the common people themselves; it is articulated by persons who 
have taken on a different role,becoming populists (if the discourse is 
polemical) or intellectual liberals (ifitis scholarly). Itis thelatter whohave 
chosen to call such music 万 凡 music, implying egalitarian anonymity even 
when the mnusic's creator is knowni again I shall use this term, though 
again there are considerable dangers. 

Intellectuals ineach camp recognizetheexistenceoftheother.Theyare， 
in fact, united in their desire to keep the two poles unentangled, to pre- 
Serve the integrity of certain musical traditions; they differ in the tradi- 
tions to Which they are devoted. In this sensethey are morelikeeach other 
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than likeathird group which seeks to mediate the differences between the 
poles by promoting musical and social transformations. For this third 
group -intellectual reformers - theAmerican vision requires thatthe two 
ideologies be reconciled,notthat oneemerge victorious; and the essential 
mechanism forthis reconciliation hasbeen education. 

Historically, Americans havetrusted to publiceducation to mediate the 
tensions between intellectual elitism and social equality. Until relatively 
recently the mediation usually entailed attempts to convey to the general 
public the values and works cherished by intellectual conservatives. Thus 
musiceducation, and musical reformers,sought primarily to increase the 
general understanding ofart music: though (the argumentwentb the crea- 
tion of great music was limited to gifted individuals (Pioneers),apprecia- 
tion ofand participation in such music could be made equally available to 
all (Citizens). 

In a more recent couUnter-reform, however, educators have attempted 
the reverse: to convey to intellectual conservatives the values and works 
treasured by Citizens. In music,thesources ofthiseffort gobackatleastto 
individuals like John Lomax and George Pullen Jackson; but the water- 
Shed occurred with Gilbert Chase，who asserted fatly that“[our folk- 
popular music] has been the most important phase of America”s music>” 
(Chase 1966a, p. xviibD. Thereafter a wide range of scholars have sought， 
like Charles Hamm, to engage intellectuals in the practice and apPrecia- 
tion of non-art musics; Or at the very least they have sought with Wiley 
Hitchcock to balance their accounts equally between“cultivated”and 
“vernacular” traditions. 

Aseducators,then - and from a variety of perspectives - reformers and 
coOUnter-reformers have Sought to enlighten persons oriented to one type 
of music about the merits of another. In their writing and teaching, they 
have testified on behalf of art, folk, or some other music; but their testi- 
mony has been motivated not merely by enthusiasm, but by a desire to 
address America?s ideological dilemma, to mediate between Pioneers and 
Citizens. 工 hey have served, in effect,as missionaries,using music as a tool 
forinducing a transformation, a change of mind by means of which (they 
hope) the tensions in their society can be understood and perhaps tran- 
Scended. In their endeavors religion, art, and politics mingle in a dis- 
tinctively American fashion which both derives from and acts upon the 
poles implicitin American culture. 

At the boundaries, then, there Stand art music and folk mnusic; and 
between them, a rich and complex field of mediation， education, and 
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reform. Itis to asurvey ofthis terrain, and the journeys across it, that the 
remainder ofthis chapter is dedicated. 


Form and reform 


MusicinAmerica,ofcourse,long predatesthe colonies. Indian musics and 
cultures, however, were initially far removed from the ideological tangle 
described above; that did not take root until the newly discovered hemi- 
Sphere was invaded by a motley collection of European misfits ranging 
from daredevils to utopians to gentleman farmers. And the earliest 
reSponses to it were Shaped by the earliest immigrants: the Tidewater 
colonistsand the Puritan settlers. 

The gentry who colonized Virginia brought what they could of the 
culture they left in England. In the New World, indeed, they rendered 
even more extreme the stratification fundamental to that culture: hold- 
ings became plantations, Servants became slaves. Preserving class distinc- 
tions，as they did，these colonists likewise Preserved the distinction 
between folk and art musics. On one hand were ballads, dance tunes, and 
Work Songs; on the other were keyboard music, ensemble music, and 
parlor songs.Theformer were primarily transmitted orallyand wereespe- 
cially the purview of small farmers, indentured servants, and laborers of 
various kinds; thelatterwerenotated and wereheard almostexclusivelyin 
wealthy plantation households. The two did interact; colonists brought 
with them such published hybrids as Playfords enormously popular 
collections of dance tunes, and songs by composers like Arne and Shield 
entered (or returned to) the oral tradition. But these interactions did not 
manifestany fundamental dissatisfaction with the social structure or with 
musics place in it. These colonists sought to co1seye English culture, not 
to change it. 

In contrast，to the north was founded a New England: though the 
Surname remained,， the child would be different. Nurtured by a New 
World, delivered from a tyrannical fatherland, Americaxs Puritans were 
Settlers on a mission - not merely to convert the heathen but to demon- 
Strate to the Old World the Power of the faith practiced in the New. They 
wereAmerica?s first reformers， 

FEorthePuritans,musicwasatoolforsocial and spiritual change; and its 
Character, its Place, its very existence had to be constantly tested against 
this purpose. The Puritan mission was by no means hostile to secular 
music; indeed,much ofthe musicfound in the southern colonies could be 
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foundin NewEnglandaswell.Thedifferencelayintheextentto which the 
placeand purpose ofthis music was debated. 

Even more revealing were the debates about sacred music, which began 
as SOon as the settlements were Secure. The first volume published in the 
New World was the"“Bay Psalm Book,”the work of reformers seeking a 
collection of psalm texts which more closely suited Puritan views. The 
tunes for these texts were transmitted orally, in large Part, since very few 
Settlers could read music; and as time passed this repertory Was trans- 
formed bycommon use,sothatdiftferentcongregations sangthesametune 
differently and individuals within congregations embellished each tune 
idiosyncratically. 

These developments were noted with distress by musically literate 
clericsandbythepreceptors whowereattemptingtomaintain thenotated 
versions of the tunes by"lining them out” for congregations. In effect, a 
conservative intellectual elite found itself struggling to preserve the 
melodies published by pioneer compilers (Ainsworth, Ravenscroft, Play- 
ford), while an egalitarian citizenry treated these melodies as communal 
Property to becollectivelyused and transformed. 

By the 172os intellectuals found the Situation intolerable, and a loose 
alliance of reformers proposed a solution: establish schools to teach 
congregations to read music. The reasoning was paradigmatic: education 
would reunite the culture by conveying to citizens a body of knowledge 
formerly limited to an elite. The knowledge in this case (music notation) 
was drawn fromartmusic;itwasused to literallyre-form whathad become 
afolk-singingtradition. 

The outcome was also paradigmatic. On one hand, the reform was 
Successful; the newly literate congregations returned to singing psalm 
tunesasnotated,andthebreach betweentheartandfolktraditions wasfor 
themomenthealed.On theotherhand,thereform madeitpossibleforthe 
traditions to separateafresh,in anevw domain. For citizens Who could read 
music could also write music; and within a few decades a pioneering 
generation of “Yankee tunesmiths”had emerged,composing,compiling， 
and publishing their own psalm tunesand anthems. 

Most of these tunesmiths were Unschooled in composition (though 
excellently trained in music notation), and they devised their own solu- 
tions to_ problems of form，technique，and syntax. Once again an 
inherited Practice was transformed bycommon use;composers ofthe new 
repertory diverged both from their English forebears and each other. 
In effect, a folk coz7z 加 os149 tradition evolved; and as before, the results 
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distressed an intellectual elite which was well schooled in art musics 
theoryand technique. 

Again a reform movement arose,and again itfunneled its energies into 
education. New pedagogical collections appeared in which the indige- 
nous composers were largely supplanted by “approved” European 
“masters”such as Handel and Haydn. Works by the latter,however, were 
notpresented in their original forms butratherarrangedand simplified to 
Suitthe reformers view ofthe publicsabilities. They were supplemented 
by exercises, hymns, and secular pieces composed by the reformers them- 
Selves in an idiom designed to be both“correct”and easily compre- 
hended. The result was a new body of music which was neither art nor 
folk,amusicwhich both revered greatnessand affrmed theimportance of 
average citizensS. 

IndividualslikeThomas Hastings introduced this new repertoryfirstin 
Singing schoolsand churches.Then,underthe guidanceofLowell Mason， 
it became the basis for music education in Boston?s public schools. The 
missionary character of reform efforts remained, though the emphasis 
Shifted away from religious valuesand toward social ones: musicwas to be 
atoolforrefiningthetasteandjudgmentofthebodypolitic,foradvancing 
civilized values in moral and aesthetic domains. And the reforms contin- 
ued to mediate between elitism and egalitarianism; the public school 
music cuUrriculum was intended, in effect, to elevate all the citizenry to a 
level ofunderstanding formerly restricted to those with exceptional talent 
Or means. 

Masons work was emulated throughout the nineteenth century in 
countless cities and towns. Moreover, the vocal repertory assembled by 
reformers was paralleled，less systematically，in instrumental tutors， 
method books, and collections. By 185o the reformers had largely suc- 
ceeded: in churches, schools,and informal institutions like village bands， 
Americans everywhere were learning to read, sing, play, and appPreciate a 
repertory which was derived from art music but intended for all citizens 
equally.The repercussionswerefeltforovera centuryas reform objectives 
continued to resonate ina wide range ofAmericas musical activities. 

Publicmusiceducation continued toexpand with theintroduction first 
of instrumental instruction in public schools and later of music cuUrricula 
in universitiesand colleges.Thelatter was given additional impetus bythe 
developmentoflargeland-grantpublicuniversitiesafterthe Civil War; the 
egalitarian idealism of their charters was a happy match for the universal 
education desired by musical reformers. This expansion peaked as late as 
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the 1950s,， When advanced degrees in various specializations (Composi- 
tion, conducting, individual instruments) were established in many such 
institutions， 

Music was also important to most nineteenth-century progressives. In 
labor unions, farm associations,settlement houses, and similar venues 
music was deemed vital to building community and advancing the collec- 
tive good. Many progressive organizations Were directed at immigrant 
populations, and progressive music thus overlapped and intermingled 
with transplanted European institutionslikeGerman M:oNe7cpbye;as time 
passed the whole was gradually transformed into such characteristic mid- 
twentieth-century institutions as community chorusesand neighborhood 
music schools. 

If(as reformers believed) music was a tool for social betterment, and 计 
(as they hoped) the public could be made musically literate, then songs 
Would be very useful tools for furthering specific political objectives. The 
extraordinarybody ofpolitical music in nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
Century America is thus another extension of the reform movement. The 
Civil War produced the most lasting political repertory, but songs pro- 
moting the interlinked causes of temperance and suffrage more con- 
Sistently adopt the moral tone of earlier musical reformers. Indeed， 
Virtually every cause or Platform of the nineteenth century - from the 
Greenback Party to Graham crackers - used music to rally its followers; 
and even after radio and television radically transformed the nature of 
campaigning, music remained a vital force in the Civil Rights and anti- 
war movements. 

Finally,and perhaps mostimportantly,the extension ofmusical literacy 
to a large segment of the public helped transform the economic basis of 
music in America. Music publishing evolved in tandem with musical 
reformi indeed, among the first publishing magnates was Lowell Mason 
himself. In the second halfofthe nineteenth century printing became the 
Primary medium for musics dissemination, and more music was bought 
forthehomethan was heardonthe stage.This musicformed anew genre- 
popular music-andthough much ofitwas irrelevant(oreven contrary) to 
the reformers: social purposes, a suUbstantial part continued to maintain 
thelinkbetween cultured moralityandensemble singing.Inanyevent,the 
industrialization ofmusic by means ofpublishing was only made possible 
bythe reformers Successes.Recording technologywould eventuallyundo 
these Successes and transform the musical economy again; butby then the 
verynature ofreform would itselfhave changed. 
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Art music 


Mason”s work would have been impossible had there not been by 182o a 
lively community of Americans already devoted to art music. Its pre- 
CUrsors reach back to colonial amateurs, butAmerica?s concertlife did not 
begin until the 173os,when an economicupper classhad begun to form in 
Urban centers like Boston, Philadeljphia, and Charleston. The programs， 
ticket prices,andvenues oftheseearly concertsall served tolimittheaudi- 
encetoeducated,wealthy persons; informal,exclusive clubs ofsubscribers 
ledtothefounding ofprivate St. Ceciliaand Philharmonic societies,which 
evolved in turn into the associations ofwealthy patrons who financed the 
firstprofessional orchestras in the 1830S. 

The performers associated with all these early activities were Primarily 
immigrant professionals who were largely untroubled by the elitist 
implications oftheir work. For the patrons,elitism was welcome; by asso- 
ciating with master musicians they could stand apart from (and in their 
Viewy above) the majority of citizens, who could neither afford nor (Pre- 
Sumably) appPreciate great music. If they suffered qualms, they soothed 
their democratic conscience in two ways: bysponsoring concerts intended 
to benefit the poor or other unfortunates; and by indirectly reducing the 
Price of concert tickets for the general public, thus presumably contrib- 
uting to reform objectives. For citizens thereby enabled to Purchase a 
ticket, concert-going also served elitistends,linking them by implication 
not only to musical greatness but also to the wealthy patrons in the dress 
circle. 

The interlinking of art music,patronage, and elitism has continued 
Unaltered to the present day; though its repertory differs (Somewhatb, the 
NewYork Philharmonic serves thesame social functionin 1997asitdid in 
1847. The confusion of aesthetics with patronage has been constantly 
Satirized, most notably in minstrelsy and its twentieth-century Progeny; 
butithas had a profound effect on the course ofart music. For the System 
onlyworks when patrons have complete confidencein the greatness ofthe 
arttheyareSsupporting;themostunthinkableembarrassment(asthe MarX 
Brothers knew wellD isto patronizeafraud. 

Artmusic patrons,then, required acaiolalistofworksand composers 
of unassailable status, together with a means for assessing the qualifica- 
tions of new Works. A _ similar canon had already been established in 
Europe, not only by intellectuals but also by publishers and promoters; 
but the effects were heightened in America for two reasons. First, since 
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Patronagewasatoddswith importantparts ofAmericars ideology patrons 
had to beespecially cautious; their only defense againstegalitarian attacks 
Was to asSsert that artistic greatness was an absolute value which had been 
historically proven. Second, since art music in the New World served to 
Separate its patrons from ordinary Americans, a canon that was literally 
alien (fromtheOld)wasanadvantage; European provenancebecamevirtu- 
allyaprerequisite for acceptance. 

Americas art music repertory was thus from the outsetextraordinarily 
conservative.Almostwithoutexception,newworkswereadmitted only 站 
they had been approved in Europe and were clearly distinguishable from 
popular or reform repertories. American arbiters oftaste - initially Euro- 
pean immigrants,later European-trained musicians and Patrician critics - 
revised the canon only in ways which helped ensure its continuing aliena- 
tion from the citiZzenry. 

An early example can be found in the history of musical theatre. Until 
the 182os America's theatres, unjlike her concert halls, sought to offer 
entertainment for everyone,Supplying boxesfortheeliteandapitforthe 
citizenry. When Italian opera was introduced, its European provenance 
Was emphasized in appeals to the elite, but it was presented in English 
adaptations to attract the general public. In the 183os, however, opera 
began to be presented in Italian in newlybuiltopera housesfunded in part 
by upper-class patrons. What had been a meeting-ground became a 
battlefield; a decade later opera had become an elite art,and anew musical 
theatre - minstrelsy - had been created for inhabitants of the pit. Among 
the mainstays ofminstrel productions Were operatic parodies. 

As this process unfolded, important features of the Italian style were 
being absorbed into American popular song.This phenomenon peaked in 
the 184os; Precisely at that time, theAmerican art music repertory began 
to Shift toward Germany，Certainly a surge in German immigrants 
contributed to this,but clearly also Italian music had become too familiar 
to the citizenry to be useful in defining a social elite. A_ similar shi 信 
OCcCUrred in the early twentieth century, after Tin Pan Alley had largely 
replaced Italian elements with German ones: the art music canon was 
enlarged to encompass various national schools (French, Russian, middle 
European),and Italian opera was reestablished as an elite art. 

Theplaceand function ofartmusic changed fundamentally -in Europe 
as in America - with the introduction of electronic broadcasting and 
recording in the 1920S. The reproducibility of music changed ways of 
thinking and hearing; it also meant that access to art music (in recorded 
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form) was now available to virtually anyone. Technology accomplished 
instantaneously much of what reformers had sought for a centuryy and it 
thereby rendered obsoletetheneedforan intermediate reform repertory. 

Forpatrons ofartmusic,the reach ofthenew technology meantthatthe 
artmusic canonyby itself, was no longer su 伍 cientto markacultural elite. 
Only recordings were widely available，however; live Performances 
remained a useful indicator of class distinctions. But to maximize their 
effectiveness, the repertory at live concerts had to mirror the most widely 
distributed recorded repertoryi the result, on both sides of the Atlantic， 
Wasto freezetheartmusiccanon even further. 

Artmusic composers,in America as in Europe,thus came to confronta 
difcult paradox. With the canon now in the hands of the citizenry, and 
with alienation from the citizenry a socially imposed condition for art 
music,itbecame necessary forart music composers to alienate themselves 
from the canon itself. There resulted a bevy of new names for twentieth- 
century compositions(“modern>”"“avant-garde”new2)andamultitude 
ofcomposer-driven associations (notablyin NewYorkinthe 192os)which 
Served not merely to promote members” works but also to distinguish 
them from thestandard repertory. 

Modern musicxs paradoxical relationship to the canon required a new 
Set of arbiters for determining value. In America, especially, these were 
found among intellectuals，whose ideological Position was similarly 
Paradoxical; as the twentieth century unfolded composers were increas- 
ingly associated with universities,and their work was evaluated primarily 
byacademictheorists and historians.Thusacomposerlike Roger Sessions 
has beenvalidated asacentralfgureinAmerican musicprimarilybyvirtue 
of his own position as a university teacher and by the status assigned him 
by collegial intellectuals. 

Throughoutits history,artmusic in the United States has been attacked 
by egalitarians, populists, and demagogues; in recent years, amplified by 
anti-intellectualism，the drumbeat has become especially deafening. 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to discuss art musics Social position 
withoutappearing to invite (or even participate in) such attacks; the para- 
doxes of twentieth-century art music seem especially absurd. Butall such 
attacks,and mostsocial accounts,ignorethe sizableand important collec- 
tion of individuals - present throughout America”s history - whose per- 
Sonal interestin and affection forartmusichas had little to do with elitism 
OT Social standing. These devotees have been baffled and sometimes 
enraged by thereduction oftheir devotion to a sociological footnote,and 
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theyhavebeenenormouslyfrustrated bythedi 伍 cultyofarticulating ideo- 
logical alternatives. 

Asignificantnumber ofAmerican performers have sought to decouple 
art music from patronage. For decades after opera passed out of popular 
cultureyefforts were made to reintroduce English-language Performances 
Which would be more generally comprehensible. These efforts peaked 
toward the end of the nineteenth century in the touring companies of 
Emma Abbott, Clara LouiseKellogg,and others; butthe controversy con- 
tinued until quite recently, when a technological innovation (surtitles2) 
rendered it somewhat moot. Many (though certainly not alD) touring 
Virtuososalso soughttoreach beyond the dress circle; Jenny Lind leavened 
Per art music repertory with popular airs and acoustic stunts, and Ole 
Bullbsappeal wasso wide-rangingthathis nameentered American folklore 
asametaphorforfiddling virtuosity. 

Some orchestras were Similarly motivated, at least in part, and made 
OUtreach a central partoftheir artistic missions. The quintessential Amer- 
ican conductors, in this sense, are Theodore Thomas and Leonard Bern- 
Stein，both of whom were devoted and creative educators. Even John 
Philip Sousa described his purpose to be "to lift the unmusical mind to a 
still higher form ofmusical art” (quoted in Hamm 1983, p. 296). Sousa2s 
Programs，coupling popular novelties with transcriptions from the art 
music canon, make him close kin to Jenny Lind; and both are second 
cousinsto many nineteenth-century reformers.Outreach and reform have 
been consistentallies, and the continuing importance ofboth is reflected 
in the recent history of pubjlic arts funding, with spending on education 
gradually displacingthefunding ofcommissions,festivals,and thelike. 

America?s art music composers have been less easily able to shape their 
worktoegalitarianends,thoughintheirprosemanyhavebeen eitherideo- 
logically neutral or explicitly anti-elitist. They have responded to their 
dilemma with a variety of tactics. In the nineteenth century, coOmPposers 
like Fryand Bristowsoughtsimplyto placeAmericanand European arton 
afairandequal footing.Theseadvocates,however,neverfully realized the 
extent to which European provenance was necessary to art music”s social 
名 nction; forAmerica to possessanequal musical voice would bea danger， 
notavirtue,forupper-class patrons. 

Accepting this necessity，other American composers attempted to 
become surrogate Europeans, turning to Europe for their education and 
writing music that left them stylistically indistinguishable from their col- 
leagues overseas. The most notable group of such mnusicians formed the 
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Second New England School, but the Practice extends back at least to 
William Mason and forward to the post-1945 international avant garde. 
Occupying a Special position were Americanized Europeans like Varese， 
Bloch, Weill, even Hindemith and Stravinsky; their importance to the 
canon was directly proportionaltotheextenttowhichAmerica?selite con- 
tinued to viewthem as foreigners. 

Still other musicians assumed an extremist position within a European 
aesthetic, a 伍 rming by implication what many Europeans believed: that 
grandiosity and single-mindedness were central features of the American 
character. William Henry Fryxs music employs the gestures of Italian 
opera with a relentless consistency that no Italian could have contem- 
Plated; Milton Babbitt takes to unequaled extremes the mannerism 
implicitin Webern?s systematic serialism.AftertheCivil Var,the monster 
COncertsorganized byPatrickGilmoreand othersservedin partto demon- 
Strate the unchallengeable might of Americas musical armies - bigger， 
broader, and (presumably) louder than any heretofore heard. The reiter- 
ative insistence ofsome minimalist music (especially the amplified works 
of Philip Glass) manifests a related extremism 

One other tactic could only evolve in the twentieth century，after 
compositionhad becomefullyalienated from the European canon.Asmall 
number of composers, working largely in isolation, accepted key Princi- 
plesofartmusic-especiallyabeliefin composerly genius-butrejected the 
techniques and trappings which had become associated with it. Harry 
Partch is the best representative of these: undeniably an art music com- 
poser,hedependedon benefactors throughouthislife;butin aestheticand 
techniquehis music rejected both the European tradition and the conven- 
tions ofthe concerthall. 

There were also pioneers who situated themselves Withgzzp the social and 
technical framework ofartmusic,idiosyncratically reworkingaEuropean 
musicallanguageto suittheirown aestheticor social visions.Among these 
areiconoclastslikeCarlRugglesand technicianslike Wallingford Riegger; 
butalso included are composers more directly concerned with the contra- 
dictions at the heart of American life. A nineteenth-century paradigm is 
Anthony Philip Heinrich; a twentieth-century paradigm, Elliott Carter. 
Both empbellished received idioms - Classical harmony and modernist 
atonality - to produce musics of “strange ideal somersets and capriccios>” 
(Heinrichs phrase,quoted in Hamm 1983,p.213). 

In Heinrich?s case the elaboration is diachronic: his music wanders 
freelythrough America?s collectively held landscapes ez 7oxte to a destina- 
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tion thatmay little resempble the starting point. Usingafragmented syntaX 
to express the unregulated,egajlitarian Opportunity of the frontier, Hein- 
rich perfectly captured the interplay between culture and wilderness， 
Pioneerand Citizen characteristicofante-bellum America. ElliottCarter?s 
Orientation，in contrast， is fundamentally Sicp7oUic; in Carter?s woOrk 
musicalindividuation persists in even the densesttextures. Carter”s rigor- 
ous Structures mirror the intricacies of twentieth-century Urban life; his 
pieces propose a future America in which an invisible order regulates the 
COexistence ofindividualism and equality. 

Between Heinrich and Carter is situated the quintessential American 
Pioneer, Charles Ives. Ives is the central figure in America?s art music not 
because he is unique but because So many threads cross in the warp and 
Woof of his work. Ives, like Heinrich，composed landscape-narratives 
whoseunpredictable pathsare peopled with unexpected acquaintances; in 
their anarchic energy can be recognized rural Americas nineteenth- 
century faith that on the frontier Pioneers and Citizens fnd common 
ground. Butin Ivesall this is retrospective. In his real life as a New Yorker， 
Ives was deeply concerned with creating unity in an increasingly scattered 
Urban society -but without imposing a stifling conformity. Infused with 
the residue of the Previous century”s optimism，Ives built his musical 
models of a future America less systematically，less defensively，than 
Carter; but the complex layers of his music likewise propose a transcen- 
dental culture in which individuals are free to go their own way or to join 
hands,to insistorto accommodate. 


Folk music 


Among the shades who people Ives”s ljandscapes is Lowell Mason, often 
embodied in the hymn Betipaxo. Ives quoted Betlazy, however, in homage 
nottoitsauthorbuttothemillions ofAmericans who gave itvoice,the cit- 
izenswhothroughitfound musical expression. Created notbyacomposer 
butbyacommunity,this Betilaxm-thehymnIvesloved -wasnolongerart 
noreven reform music; ithad become folk music. 

Bethaaops transformation is representative. American culture is con- 
Structed, often self-consciously, and much that it calls“folle>” music has 
actually beenappropriated from sources rangingfrom European dancesto 
reform hymns to popular song. Such appropriations interact with more 
conventional folk repertoriesfound in immigrantcommunities,with each 
Subcultureestablishing a distinctive mix. Indeed,justas everyAmerican is 
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Situatedsomewhere between Pioneerand Citizen, soeach subculture situ- 
ates itself between isolation and integration. On one hand, each seeks to 
Preserve its own music withoutchange,to protectthe purity of its inheri- 
tance. On the other, each seeks to enrich its tradition by absorbing alien 
material whenever itappearsuseful. 

Most Subcultures,，of course, move to and fro along this Spectrum， 
working though the dialectic between individualism (preservation) and 
egalitarianism (appropriation) characteristic of American culture as a 
whole. Butall American folk musics occupy both poles in a certain sense. 
All are necessarily removed - isolated - from art music and reform tradi- 
tions: perhaps notignorantofthem (the literacyofsomefolk traditions is， 
forexample,a by-product ofreform), but free of the reverence for genius 
thatboth exhibit.And,lacking thatreverence,allfolktraditionsarefunda- 
mentally egalitarian: all the music outside their tradition stands before 
them on an equal footing. 

A fine instance of all these workings can be found in the shape-note 
traditions ofthe rural South. When the reform repertory Supplanted the 
music of the New England tunesmiths, the latter moved west and south 
together with the singing-Sschool tradition and the newly invented， 
pedagogically motivated shape-notes.The whole came to restin the rural 
South, where it became a constructed folk music built upon a repertory 
originally assembled by compilers like B. F. White and William VWalker. 
The first components of this repertory were threefold: New England 
hymns and anthems which had survived the displacement; folk tunes 
already known to the singers, harmonized in a distinctive polymelodic 
Style; and pieces resembling either ofthe preceding but newly composed 
bythecompiler or his associates. 

Thus shape-note musics early history entailed both isolation (from 
reform) and appropriation (of repertory). As time passed，shape-note 
music became more defensively and selfconsciously isolated; concur- 
rently the repertory continued to expand, eventually incorporating even 
reform works like Bet 好 ay. Shape-note music came to be defined by a Per- 
formance Practice more than by notated stylistic features; shape-note 
Singers sing Behaxzy without regard for its source,and itis this egalitarian 
treatment Which makes the diverse shape-note repertory a single“folk> 
tradition 

The performance practice is itselfa paradigm.Thesingerssitinahollow 
Square, facing inward, with the leader in the center; persons not singing 
may Sit elsewhere to listen, but the music is in no way directed toward 
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them. Anyone may lead,and all the leaders take turns; thus although each 
Song is Supervised by a single individual, that individual is simply one 
amongequals. Only the leader is positioned to hearall the parts in perfect 
balance, so that the leader's privilege is essentially that of an audience. 
Thus the usual fixed hierarchy (leader，performer, listenem) becomes a 
foating one in which roles are conflated and opportunities exchanged. 
Thevocal production is generally extremelyloud and nasal; notes are coOn- 
nected with Strong portamentos So that each is attended to individually 
butall are stressed equally. 

Shape-note singingthusbalances leader with ensemble,individual with 
community, element with totality. It models a utopian Americai it also 
models itsown subculture”sattemptto balance self-protection with open- 
ness. In this regard it is typical of most American ethnic and sectarian 
musicsyafewadditional examples maysuggestthe rangeofpossibilities. 

Appalachian folk music both paralleled and interacted with the shape- 
note tradition. By the 184os the Appalachian repertory, like shape-note 
music,had cometoinclude works from three broad categories: traditional 
music brought from the British Isles; music from eighteenth- and early- 
nineteenth-century anthologies; and newly composed music which 
resembled the preceding. After the Civil War,Appalachia?s cultural isola- 
tion both preserved and distorted this repertory,to which wereadded bits 
of mainstream Americas musical jetsam - minstrel tunes， sentimental 
ballads,and topical novelties. By the 192os,when Appalachian music sud- 
denlyacquired commercialimportance,itwasajumbleofwidely disparate 
items unified essentially by consistencies in performance Practice. The 
repertory of the Carter Family perfectly exemplifies both this egalitarian 
diversity and the defining importance ofa distinct performance style. 

More isolated still were non-English-speaking subcultures, but even 
these interacted distinctively with thelarger culture. Cajun musicevolved 
much like Appalachian, supplementing the settlers” repertory with songs 
appropriated from other traditions. But the appropriation was almost 
entirely in one direction; whereas Anglo-American folk music exerted a 
continuing infuence on popular genres，Cajun music was essentially 
Unknown until its discovery by recording companies and folk enthusiasts. 
The ensuing radical acculturation nearly destroyed the traditioni its dis- 
tinctiveness became valued only in the 196os, when authenticity itself 
becamea commercial asset. 

Secular Jewish-American music had quite a different history. Jewish 
immigrants ofthe late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries settled in 
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East Coast cities, and many quickly assumed leading roles in America2s 
popular musicindustry. Thusarich tradition ofYiddish musicand theatre 
became immediately linked to American culture as a whole. More than 
mostimmigrants, Urban Jews consciously chose the extent to which they 
would be assimilated or remain autonomous. Defining a relationship to 
the mainstream WasanecessaryUundertaking for entertainers likeAlJolson 
and Irving Berlin; indeed,this was explicitly the subjectof7NHe 1azz 179e7， 
to which both contributed. 

Jewish-American identity was religious as well as cultural; throughout 
Americas history religious groups，like subcultures，have Positioned 
themselves somewhere between isolation and assimilation. The Shakers 
tooktheirmusicin partfrom folksong and Pentecostal hymnody,butthey 
created much ofitthemselves,recorded in notation largely incomprehen- 
Sibleto outsiders.Their self-consciousisolation helped to focus individual 
Shakers on direct revelations from God, which included both“gifts”of 
new Songs and notational innovations. Shaker doctrine, indeed, asserted 
thatrevelation superseded tradition: a gift was more to betreasuredthana 
learned melody. Individualism, then, characterized the relationship not 
only between Shaker communities and their secular environs but also 
between each believerand the community. 

The Shakers, thereforey are situated very near an individuajlist extremei 
other subgroups, often secular, created their music largely by appropria- 
tion. The folk music associated with labor unions, political parties, and 
Social activism is replete with parodies of popular or traditional songs. In 
Some cases,theactofappropriation wasitselfpolitical;when Joe Hill made 
肪 加 e SweetByeatd Byeinto7je Preacperatd theslvehesoughttoliberate 
not only workers but the song itself. In these traditions, even newly com- 
posed music was treated as 这 appropriated; Woody Guthriexs songs were 
to be used,notboughtand sold. Even the mainstream culture has created 
“folk>” songs ouUt of appropriated (but usually apolitical) material; 
Unattributed performances of 瑟 abjjy Bi1taday 如 怒 l for example, occur 
thousands oftimes daily. 

All the subcultures mentioned above had at least some autonomy in 
defining their relationship to America as a whole; but two ethnicities - 
Indians and Africans - were given little choice. Indians were sometimes 
excluded, sometimes exterminated; Africans were included against their 
will.America?s views about the extentto which members of these groups 
would be assimilated - that is, whether integration Or Separatism would 
Prevail - have been a barometer for Americas political climate. In pro- 
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gressive eras, SUch as the 19oos and 196os, egalitarian Opportunity has 
been viewed as more importantthan racial orethnic identity. In conserva- 
tive periods,such as the present,pluralism (currently"cultural diversity 衫 ) 
has servedtoexcuseeconomicand political exploitation as necessarytothe 
Preservation ofdistinct racial orethnic identities. 

Politically，African and Native Americans have both mirrored and 
resisted the swings between these poles; musically they have adopted 
Somewhat different Strategies. American Indians have been largely separ- 
ated,byboth prejudiceandlaw,fromtheculturewhich nowoccupies their 
lands. Their infuence on and adaptations of music by non-Indians have 
been subtle and restrained; and although forced displacements have pro- 
duced some intra-tribal musical interactions,theyhave placedaphigh value 
on the maintenance oftradition. 

African Americans，on the other hand，created from the outset a 
phybridized music by adapting imposed and appropriated elements from 
the mainstream to their own ends. Some elements of African music (the 
banjo, for instance) came with the slaves to colonial America; but most of 
their heritage was Stripped away by owners who could notallow slaves to 
be regarded as humans. Nevertheless,bythe Civil War African Americans 
had remade their music with a resourcefulness which owed as much to 
adaptive resistance to slavery asto their African roots. 

Slaves encountered a wide variety of white musics, ffom Appalachian 
dances to reform hymnody to marches to sentimental songs. Some Was 
imposed on them by well-meaning missionaries, some taught them by 
exploitative owners; but in all cases the received music was acted upon - 
sifted foritems ofparticular value,transformed byAfrican residues, inter- 
mingled with other materials.African Americans were never passiverecip- 
ients of white culture; rather, they actively reworked it to suit their own 
lives. For over two hundred years they struggled not merely for equality 
butfor individuality; they sought to be not invisible compatriots but dis- 
tinct persons. They mirror with particular intensity the ideological 
tension at the heart ofAmerican culture; they are,in their Situation itnot 
their status,the quintessentialAmericans. 

AfricanAmerican cultureis Profoundlyutilitarian; materialsathand are 
redisposed to suit immediate Purposes. For this reason it is especially 
di 全 cult to separate the threads in African American traditions: a verse 
appropriated fromaProtestanthymn mightbetransformed intoafreedom 
refrain Sung in call-and-response to a melody which derives from a field 
holler, with the whole reappearing later in a blues. Not uncommonly， 
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appropriations from white culture served political ends: Plantation spPiri- 
tualsand hollers fused African idioms with scriptural texts to createa code 
for underground communication; the music in black churches，partly 
appropriated from white culture and therefore acceptable to it, became a 
means forresistingoppression from thatveryculture. 

Problems of lineage and appropriation are especially acute in secular 
music, since African American creativity has repeatedly been looted bythe 
popular music industry,asaslave"xshandiwork mightbetaken and sold by 
an OWner. When this happens,African Americans have often turned away 
from thatwhich hasbeentakenin orderto createanothernew music.After 
the banjo was popularized in minstrelsy, for example, it fell out of favor 
among African Americans. The rhythms it had played were reassigned to 
other instruments and merged with harmonies and forms appropriated 
from Europe; ragtime and (arguably) jazz resulted. In the twentieth 
Century this process has become more self-conscious. Bebop was, among 
other things, a critique of the white-dominated, monolithic jazz of the 
194o0Ss; part of that critique entailed composing new melodies to har- 
monies appPropriated from popular music standards，More recently 
African Americans have pioneered the use ofsampling in hip hop and rap; 
the appropriation of tracks from earlier recordings is in part a critique of 
theexploitation intrinsic to the mainstream economy. 

Bebop and rap were made both necessary and possible by the develop- 
ment of recording technology. The impact of this technology on all of 
America?s folk musics is incalculable: as soon asafolk musicis made com- 
mercially available it becomes not only an economic commodity but also 
an historical artifact. Externally imposed values grounded in Profit, own- 
ership, or authenticity begin to Supplant the aesthetic and social values 
intrinsic to the tradition. This process gathered enormous force in the 
twentieth century, so that to mostAmericans "folk music” now describes 
either a marketing or a scholarly niche. It was anticipated, however, bya 
Sea change in the reform tradition which occurred in the latter halfofthe 
nineteenth century. That change, the relationship of popular music to 
American ideology,， and two interlinked af 全 rmations of individualist 
invention will bethe subjects ofchapter 1o. 
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Throughouttheworld,musicisused bythe powerfultoadvancetheir per- 
Sonal or political agendas, by governments to achieve national objectives， 
by performers and tradesmen to earn a living, and by the people for 
entertainment and individual goals. Thus, the music played and heard in 
colonial America was defined by the distinct national cultures that held 
political powerand whose people populated its land. 

The first colonists arrived from and perpetuated a world in which the 
arts were divided.On one side werethecultivated arts ofmusicand dance， 
enriched by centuries of patronage from the court and nobility. Settlers 
with ample means purchased instruments and music, hired professional 
instructors, and enjoyed playing or listening to new compositions of 
British and European artists. They Performed the latest dances learned 
from their teachers or from books ordered from London, Paris,or Madrid， 
dependingontrade connectionsatthetime. In colonial societies that were 
anxioustoappearas refined asthosein the mothercountries,capability in， 
orconsumption of thearts wasasign ofgentility,a 角 uence,and influencei 
it gave evidence of su 伍 cient means to obtain appreciation, training, and 
leisure to Practice necesSsary Skills. 

On the other side was the music of the people. The laboring, farming， 
and servant classes had jlittle access to cultivated music. They did not 
Understand it and they did not need it. Their long-lived ballads and 
dancing tunes were seldom consciously learned but rather absorbed from 
frequenthearing.Theywerean integral partoftheircommunitybond and 
identification.Those with little to spend amused themselves with familiar 
Songs and free-form community dances to the music of their own Voices， 
perhapsenhancedbythehum ofajew?sharp orahomemadefuteorfiddle. 

During the Colonial period in America, class distinctions were blurred 
by new opportunities. Arriving in a Place without established traditions， 


1. Iam grateful to John Koegel for writing the sections on the French and Spanish settlements 
in Canada, New Orleans, Florida,and the Southwest. 
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colonists set out to establish those they brought with them. In America， 
landed gentry,wealthymerchants,and political leadersassumedtheroleof 
theOld World courts in setting fashion.They banded together to promote 
andenjoythearts ofmusicand dance,trying to keepalive the distinctions 
in musical sophistication and social context of performance thatexcluded 
thosewith less privilege. Each group broughtadistinctive repertory. Some 
Sustained their traditions; Some merged with others as power and fashion 
Shifted. New musicwas written to SUit new occasions.Newaudiencesand 
opportunities emerged as the population grew larger and more diverse. 
Overarching the entire period is the phenomenon J. H. Plumb has called 
the“commercialization ofleisure>” the move of Western civilization to a 
Imarket-based society (MCKendrick 1982, pp. 265-285). Cary Carson has 
identified this further as a“consumer revolution” that preceded and 
enabled the Industrial Revolution (Carson 1994, p. 486). Carl Briden- 
baugh observed thatthough urban culture was based largelyupon wealth， 
it was also remarkably dependent upon the interchange and companion- 
Ship of social living:“Those arts and amusements especially fourished 
which could beindulged gregariously,- dancingand dining,musicand the 
theatre”(Bridenbaugh 1938,Pp.464). 

A democratizing ofthe arts in Europeand its colonies occurred during 
this period. It depended on a critical mass of population with the means， 
inclination, and free time to Support Such endeavors. As nevw groups of 
People rose in wealth and power, they demanded access to the cultivated 
arts as tokens oftheir new status. In turn,enterprising composers,arrang- 
ers, teachers, theatre managers, and other artists and businessmen devel- 
oped ways to take advantage of the new demands and make those arts 
accesSsibleto the new market， 

Aiding this move was the development of inexpensive engraving tech- 
niques. In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, art music of the 
COUrts and the cities of Europe was usually circulated in manuscript or in 
limited editions printed ffom moveable type. Copperplate hand-engrav- 
ing techniques were used,butwere more costly. With the introduction of 
the punch and pewter Plates in about 17oo,engraving gained ascendancy 
Over typography. Atabout the same time, a new System of dance wTiting 
dependent on the new engraving techniques gave the public access to 
dances formerlyavailableonlythrough private lessons. Publishersflooded 
the market with method books for those who wished to learn to dance OF 
play instruments without theexpense ofa master. 

Mirroring these developments were changes in the repertory thatmade 
elite arts more acceptable to the new consumers. In social dance, the 
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minuetand the country dance enjoyed enormous popularity because they 
were based on fairly simplefgures with optional steps that could be more 
Or less intricate depending upon the social setting and the skill of the 
dancers. Theatrical dancers performed fewerabstractbourrkesand gigues 
and created character dances， Less highly regulated by government 
Censors than spoken drama,opera became musical theatre with accessible 
musicand contemporary plots. 

Music itselfchanged. Renaissance compositions Were linear; each Voice 
Was composed and each melodically important. In the Baroque era the 
emphasis shifted toa melody-based musicforwhich a simplebassline pro- 
vided the intended harmonic structure and conventions dictated the real- 
ization of the performance. This reduced the cost of printing scores and 
beginning around 17oo many collections of songs, Opera excerpts, and 
instrumental musicwere Printed in inexpensiveeditionsin England,Ams- 
terdam, Paris,and Madrid,and after colonial trade controls werelifted,in 
the United States in the 179o0sS. 

Althoughtheelite tried to retainawall ofprivilegethrough adoption of 
ephemeral fad and fashion,thesheersize ofthe marketserving thetastesof 
thenew consumers made real control impossible. And though the changes 
OcCcUrred throughout the Western World, they were magnified in the 
American colonies where institutional power and control was less deeply 
rooted. A steady stream of immigrants brought new mnusic and dance 
traditions. Some vanished; some found fertile community Support and 
fourished. Some developed into newartsand newAmerican musics. 

The following discussion deals first with the various colonial areas in 
Which secularmusic occurred priorto 18oo,before moving on to the types 
of activities found generally throughout the colonies. Two points should 
be borne in mind. Firstly, information regarding the English-speaking 
East Coast colonies is in much greater SUpPly than that relating to the 
French- and Spanish-speaking territories: thus this chapter inevitably 
focuses on East Coast activity. And secondly, particularly in the South- 
West,Ssecular musical activitywas intertwined with sacred musical activity. 
Some information will be included thatalso relates to chapter4and -toa 
lesser extent- chapter 1 


Cultural settings 


有 ost01 


Initially, the New England colonies were bound to a religious ideal and 
their leaders held sway over Private and public life. In the early days of 
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Settlement - that is, from the 162os onward - and particularly during the 
tours of the charismatic revivalist preacher George Whitefield in the 
174o0s,，there were public furors between local magistrates and overly 
enthusiastic dancers and musicians. They were the exception rather than 
therule.Theissuewasusuallyinappropriatetimeand placeratherthan the 
activity itself. 

The notion of Puritan hostility to all music is a myth. Many early citi- 
Zens of New England welcomed music as a desirable recreation and dance 
asauseful physical and social skill. Barbara Lamberts study of household 
inventories from 163o to 173o reveals a vibrant interest in music. In the 
1065os there wereeighteen musical instruments along with onelotofnine- 
teen jew?sharpsand the mention ofa music teacher. However, the balance 
between perceived opportunity and civic control was very delicate. In 
1678,adancing masterand his servantwho played thefiddle attempted to 
move to Boston and were rejected for personal reasons, as Were others in 
1681and1685 (Lambert1985,pp.409-514;,943-954). 

In 1713, perhaps because ofincreasing pressure from the residents, the 
Selectmen finally allowed George Brownell (fourished 170o3-175o) to 
open a public dancing school (Bostoz News-Zetter March 2). Two other 
dancing masters opened schools shortly thereafter. Beginning in the 
1720s, many New England churches established singing schools, paying 
music teachers to instruct young people in reading，writing, and per- 
forming music. This surely encouraged participation in secular as well as 
Sacred music. 

The development of public concert life in Boston owed much to 
members ofthe Deblois family. Stephen Deblois(1699-1778)arrived from 
New York in 1728 with Governor Burnet, whose own interest in music 
Was Strong. In 1729 the earliest known public concert was Presented “at 
the dancing school”(Bostoz Gazette, February 10). From the 173os, the 
Deblois familyand otherBoston musicteachersand performers organized 
many concerts, both public and private，giving them opportunities to 
Showcasetheirownskills,and to gain fnancially from the public”s interest 
in music as entertainment. In 1732 a dancing assembly was established at 
Peter Pelham>s school. 

In 1742 Peter Fanueil Presented a fine building to the city and in 1754 
the Deblois family opened Concert Hall. Many entrepreneurs in Boston 
Organized events in these Spaces, some reaching significant proportions， 
Particularly after the British occupation forces arrived in 1768 with their 
Professional bands， William Turner，David Propert，William Selby, 
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William Sampson Morgan, James Juhan, and Josiah Flagg all sponsored 
public and Private performances in the years before the War of Inde- 
pendence (1775-1783). In the 178os it was William Selby (?1738-1798) 
Who dominated the concert scene. He held ambitious programs of vocal 
andinstrumental music,manyrefectinganewly fashionablemixofsacred 
and secular compositions in the concerthall. 

In the 179os as the ban on theatrical performances Weakened, Boston 
came alive with entertainments and concerts. Charles Bulfinch was 
commissioned to design a new theatre that became the pride of the city. 
When itopened,even itsbitterestopponentadmittedthat“theincreaseof 
publick amusements within atown becomesabsolutelynecessary with the 
increaseof its inhabitants”(Lambert1985,p.853). 


Nemw ZD 允 Cd Piiadelbpia 


Unjlike Boston, a culturally homogeneous world whose magistrates con- 
trolled permission to settle within its borders，New York City and 
Philadelphia welcomed anyone. The ethnic diversity of these cities was 
extreme. New York was a commercial enterprise from the beginning and 
as SUch attracted people from all over Western Europe. Founded by the 
Dutch West India Company, the first permanent settlement was on Man- 
hattan Island (1626).Traderegulation ledto conflictbetween Hollandand 
England,and in 1664 Charles II of England granted his brother,the Duke 
of York,alltheland from the ConnecticutRiver to Delaware Bay,claiming 
earlier discovery. A feet was sent to capture New Amasterdam, but the 
pragmatic Dutch leaders surrendered withoutafight. 

NewYorksfullmusicallifehasprobablyneverbeen accuratelyreflected 
in the public media. The earliest concert on record, held in 1710 “at MT. 
Broughtons”was probably a Private aftair (Benson 1963, p. 287). The 
governors usually marked significant events with well-reported proces- 
Sions, Open-air music, and fireworks, but evening concerts and private 
balls werenotpPublicized. 

New York'”s public concert life may have begun in 1736 with an event 
organized by Charles Theodore Pachelbel(169o-175o), who had recently 
arrived from Boston. In 1752 the arrival of William Tuckey (1708-1781) 
marked a turning point in the musical life ofthe city. With other profes- 
Sionals, he organized Subscription concerts and balls, and built a good 
choir at Trinity Church. Lewis Hallam?s theatre company performed for 
Six months in 1753 and 1754，and employed local artists，including 
Tuckey William Charles Hulett (died 1785), who came with Hallam2s 
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companyy stayed in New York to teach dancing,violin,German fute,and 
guitar and to organize many coOncerts. Other Pre-war teachers were 
Charles Love，Alexander Dienval，James Leadbetter，David Propert， 
Hermann Zedwitz,and Nicholas Biferi. 

Outdoor concerts were popular in the 176os at pleasure gardens named 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall after their prototypes in London. Itis interesting 
to note that in New York many Pre-war concerts Were organized by 
owners ofthe spaces rather than byindividual musicians. In the 177os, an 
“Harmonic Society”offered concerts, playing with professional musi- 
cians. In 1773，James Rivington (1724-18o2) opened his well-stocked 
book and music shop. As NewYork filled with Loyalists,some 33;ooo by 
the war?send,thecitys musical and theatrical life fourished. 

In the 178os Hallam and John Henry reopened the theatre and regular 
public concert series were initiated in the 179os by Henri Capron, James 
Hewitt, George Edward Saliment, PeterA.Van Hagen,John Christopher 
Moller, and the proprietor of a new Vauxhall Gardens, ice cream maker 
Joseph Delacroix. Private musical societiesseem tohavetakenonanewlife 
as Well,anatural courseinasocial environmentofsuch diversity. 

Pennsylvania was founded in 1682 as a refuge for victims of religious 
persecution. An inland port, Philadelphia eventually became the largest 
cityand cultural capital ofthe American colonies. Public music, dancing， 
and theatre had intermittent development, chiefly because of opposition 
from the Quakers，However，the citizens of Philadelphia certainly 
acquired and enjoyed musical and dancing skills privately. In 171o, a 
dancing masterwas mentioned inaprivateletter(Benson 1963,p.213)and 
in 1730 Miss Ball offered to teach singing,dancing,and thespinet(PexzSyL- 
Vi0 Cuzette, March 13). Itappears thatthe founders ofthe Philadelphia 
Assembly, which o 便 cially dates its existence from 1748，were already 
holding Private events in 1740 When George Whitefield arrived. 
Whitefields followers made much of his power to close the concert hall 
and the assembly room when, in 人 fact, his visit occurred after the regular 
assembly series had ended.The concerts,ayear-round supbscription series， 
continued as usual(Pezo1SsymaNia Cazette,May 8). 

In 1756,because oftheurgentneed to defend the colony againstIndian 
raids, the pacifist Quakers finally relinquished their hold on government 
afiairs. In 1757, John Palma was able to announce a concert open to the 
public. In 1759 Michael Hillegasopeneda musicstoreand James Bremner 
arrived in 1763,opened another music store,and organized concerts， 

Publictheatre in Philadelphia began with Kean and Murray?s brief per- 
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formances in 1749. Lewis Hallam brought his company in 1754 Under 
Stringent restrictions, and returned in 1759 to a building outside of the 
city?s jurisdiction. It was within reach ofthe audience but not of the law 
against theatrical presentations，From 1767 until 1773 Douglass”s 
company performed there for six-month seasons. It was not Until 1791 
that a theatre was allowed within the city limits, in response to the ulti- 
mate plea that men should be free to spend their time and money as they 
Saw fit. 
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Mnusic and dance in the Southern colonies followed the same patterns as 
thosein the north,filling the social and personal needs ofthe People. Dis- 
tances were greater,Ssettlements smaller,and plantations spread apart. BUt 
travel and correspondence brought the latest fashions, usually within the 
time Span ofavoyage orapostrider?s circuit.， 

Because Anglican and other Protestant sects and the Catholic church 
encouraged instrumentaland vocal music in their liturgies,musical life in 
areas not Under Quaker or Puritan control was much less constricted. 
Colonists were free to enjoy the arts as they pleased,and music and dance 
thrived in the free-marketenvironment,unhindered by civic controlsand 
Spiritual threats. In fact, secular music edged out the sacred arts in the 
more hedonisticlives oftheupper classes ofthe South. 

Starting in theearly seventeenth centuryy the fertile lands of Maryland， 
Virginia, and the Carolinas were settled in quite a different fashion from 
thoseoftheNortheast.Ratherthanhaving portcitiesthroughwhich most 
Settlers and goods werefltered,they were well served by navigable water- 
Ways and Were colonized by Proprietors whose policies encouraged the 
acquisition of large tracts of land. The first Chesapeake colonists were 
English adventurerswho quicklyestablished fortunesthroughthecultiva- 
tion of tobacco. These entrepreneurs took on the life-style of English 
country gentlemen,，managing burgeoning estates and shipping goods 
directly to London from their own docks. By 17oo the bestland was taken 
Up and the character of the ljaboring class had begun to change. As is dis- 
cussed in chapter jg, for complex local and international reasons，black 
Slaves were displacing white indentured servants at an accelerating pace， 
bringingadifferentkind ofethnicdiversityto theselands(Bailyn 1986,pP. 
1O1-102). 

The few towns were Small and served chiefly as government seats Until 
afterthe War ofIndependence.These towns werethefocus ofcultural life 
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Several times a year When court and legislative Sessions were held. With 
leisure and money to spend, visitors attended concerts, plays, balls and 
asSemblies, shared songs and stories, and took new books of music and 
handwritten notes back home. While a small town might not SuUpPoOrt 
music and dance professionals most of the year， there was plenty of 
demand for them during these“seasons.”Theatrical troupes and other 
Professionals moved between towns like Baltimore and Annapolis, Mary- 
land; Williamsburg and Norfolk, Virginia; and New Bern and Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, for these busy periods. The hardiest entrepreneurs 
traveled like peddlers between plantationsand smaller villages. 


CHa7jesto1 


The mainland colonies had many points of contact with the West Indies 
but none were as close as Charleston?s. Wealthy residents in the British- 
held islands established concerts, assempblies, and theatres at a Very early 
date. In 1682,apamphlet described life in Jamaicays Spanish Town,listing 
horse races,dancing,music,and playsatapublictheatreasevidence ofthe 
fourishing condition ofthe island. Charleston was established in 167o by 
Planters from Jamaica and Barbados and became a city of wealthy land- 
ownersand merchants,avid consumers ofart,music,and the theatre. 
Charleston's first newspaper appeared in January, 1732. Benefit con- 
certs for John Salterand Henry Campbellwereadvertised almostimmedi- 
ately, implying that they had been active in the city long enough to merit 
public support. A subscription concert series was held the following 
Season ,So itis likely that such series werealready in place. In 1734, Henry 
Holt (fourished 1734-1739) arrived, attracted from London by opportu- 
nities in the city. He was aprofessional dancerand had been acolleagueof 
John Essex, choreographer at the Haymarket Theatre. It is likely that he 
was involved in the productions of THe 4dvexztaiyes of Gayrieyyit 0N0 SCc010- 
MOUC and Fioxa in 1735, Tespectively the first pantomime ballet and first 
opera performed in the British colonies. In 1737 CharlesTheodore Pachel- 
bel arrived from New York to become organistat St. Philipxs Church. He 
taughtpsalmodyand instrumental musicin townand on itinerantcircuits， 
Sponsored concerts,and played in the theatre. In 1737,Pachelbel arranged 
a public concert to celebrate St. Cecilias Day, and thereafter an annual 
COncert was given on November 22. Perhaps responding to population 
growth,this concert was made Private in 1762 by the formation of the St. 
Cecilia Society, an exclusive and selective group. For many years, the 
Societysponsored four concertsayearandhired their musicians on gener- 
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ous multi-year contracts, effectively assuring their city of a permanent 
Orchestra (Benson 1963,p. 150). 

Later arrivals included Ferdinand Grunzweig, Edmund Larkin，Ben- 
jamin Yarnold，Peter Valton，George H. Hartley, and dancing master 
Thomas Pike(Benson 1963,pp. 132-168). 


QueEbec ad ZOoUISiaN0 


The French presence in North America began in Port Royal, Nova Scotia 
(16o4) and Quebec (16o8). Through the efforts of explorers, fur traders， 
missionaries,and settlers, France eventually claimed a large portion of the 
continent, from Hudson”s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, even challenging 
Spanish authority in Texas and Florida. Records shovw that musical life in 
Qukbec and MontreEal began early and was based on sacred and secular 
French models.Thefirstorganwasbroughtfrom Paris in 1664by Francois 
Xavier de Laval, first bishop of Qugbec. The Ze do7gxe de Moztrial a 
large collection of anonymous pieces, was brought to Canada in 1724 by 
Jean Girard,organistof Montreals parish church. Imported collections of 
motets have been preserved by the UniversitE Laval. Other manuscript 
collections include dance music, instrumental music, and popular songs 
(Courville 1985; Keller 1981, pp. 115-116). The British assumed control 
of Canada in 1763;,and 7NHe Quepbec Gaze 好 commenced in 1764,openinga 
windovw on musical activities with reports of balls,theatre,music lessons， 
and saleofmusicalwares (Bourassa-TrEpanierand Poirier 199o0). 

Nevw Orleans was first settled by French tradesmen and planters - and 
their slaves - in 1718. Lower Louisiana was a distant dependency of 
Qukbecand the Canadian city exerted an infuence on musical life. Formal 
musiceducation began in 172g inaschoolfounded byRaphael de Luxem- 
bourg,superior ofthe Capuchin missions in Louisiana. This school lasted 
only six years butthe Ursuline school established in 1727 fourished - the 
girls receiving the same Sort of education as the students in Ursuline 
Schools in Canada and France, including music instruction. The earliest 
mnusic to Survive in New Orleans is an important manuscript of French 
Sacred music dated 1736, given to the Ursuline nuns in 1754 (Lemmon 
1993,P.490). 

Pierre Fleurtel is the first musician known to have been associated with 
theparish church ofst.Louis. He served as cantor,choirmaster,and school 
master from 1725. Other church musicians include Francois Saucier, Jean 
Louis,Claude de Borde,Hubert Sauvagin,and,during the Spanish period 
-1I762to18o3 - Francisco Gonzdles,aswellas organists Josepthe Martens 
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andVicenteLlorca.Duringthis period,aboys" choirwasactiveatSt.Louis 
Church,which became a cathedral in 1793. 

In the last quarter of the century， French musical infuence was still 
Strongly felt alongside Spanish artistic customs. Concerts regularly pre- 
cededthenumerous ballsfor which New Orleans became famous. Indeed， 
dancing is the best documented art in the early years of New Orleanss 
history. In May, 1789, ceremonies honoring the accession of Carlos IV to 
the Spanish throne included elaborate musical performances, two come- 
dies,and a sa7ao or dancing party (Lemmon 1996). Several French operas 
were performed at the theatre that opened in 1792, including GTreEtry”S 
yazt, Dezedes Baise et Bapbeb and Dalayrac's RezaUd d24s# Though the 
New Orleans opera companies toured the eastern seaboard after 18oo,the 
city”s most important professional and artistic links at this time lay with 
Paris, Italy, Havana,and sometimes Madrid and Mexico, rather than with 
other cities ofthe United States. 


Fiozada 


French Huguenotexplorers established short-lived FortCaroline in 1564， 
nearpresent-day Jacksonville.Ontheirarrival,theywere greetedbyalarge 
band ofIndian musicians playing on reed pipes.Among the French werea 
Spinet player, a man who played violin and trumpet, horn and trumpet 
Players, three drummers, and at least one fifer, musicians who played for 
entertainment as well as for military purposes，Similarly，when the 
Spaniard Pedro Menekndez de Avilks routed the French the nextyear and 
established the town of San Agustfn, he broughtinstruments ofboth war 
and recreation. His staff included a harper, players on the psaltery and 
Vihuela de arco, six good singers, and a dwarf who danced. With the sur- 
renderofFortCarolineheacquiredthe French musiciansand,presumably, 
their instruments. 

When Sir Francis Drake attacked the Spanish at San Agustfn in 1586， 
fifer Nicholas Bourguignon is said to have signaled to Drake that he was 
French by playing 7Ne Pace of Oraxl9ges Ma a tune they both knew. 
With Bourguignon as their guide, the English landed their artillery and 
burned the settlement to the ground. Undaunted,the Spanish rebuilt the 
town Which for many years Served as the center of Spanish government in 
EastFlorida. 

The Spanish also established many missions in Florida and parts of 
Georgia, in which liturgical musicand spiritual songs were taught by the 
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Franciscan missionaries to Indians as part ofthe conversion process. Both 
chantand polyphony were heard in liturgical and para-liturgical contexts 
in the Florida missions relatively soon after first contact. Although few 
recordshavebeenfound,itisclearthatmusicfourished in the nevw colony. 
San Agustfn had an organ early in the eighteenth century,and in 176o the 
Spanish governor informed the King that his subjects enjoyed dancing 
Parties,MlUsticales,and theatrical performances. 


THe SoUtjmes 皮 Ca1o7ia 47izo710 
Nem Mexico, QQ 7TEX05S 


Almost all contemporary documentation about musical life in these 
regions relates to music-making within the Spanish ecclesiastical and 
governmental systems. From the beginning of Spanish settlement in the 
late Sixteenth century, music was Used by the Franciscans and Jesuits as a 
tool in the conversion of indigenous peoples. As in Central Mexico from 
the early sixteenth century on, Indian musicians, taught by the mission- 
aries,played in church services in many ofthe southwestern missions，. 

As early as the 154os, the Spanish began to explore the Southwest， 
Among the men who accompanied Coronado on his early expedition was 
Juan de Padilla (died 1542),who reportedly taught European music to the 
Indians.TheSpanish presence wasestablishedin New Mexicoin1598and 
Santa Fe, the provincial capital, was founded in 161o. During the seven- 
teenth century，Spanish Franciscans established a System of at least 
twenty-seven missions in New Mexico, most on the sites of pre-existent 
Indian pueblos. Franciscan missionary CristObal de Quifiones (died 16oo9)， 
directedthebuilding ofthe church atSan Felipe,andtaughttheIndiansto 
Sing in church services. He was probably the firsttrained teacher of Euro- 
pean mnusic resident in the Present-day United States and may also have 
installed an organ atSan FelipePueblo.Anotherearlyteacher,Bernardo de 
Marta (died 1635), called a“great musician and organijst of the skies”by 
his contemporaries, was sent to New Mexico about 16o5. Fray Roque de 
Figuredo, missionary to the Zuni in the 163os, was praised for having a 
fine voice, for being an expert in the performance of plainsong and poly- 
phonic music, and for being a Player of the organ, bassoon, and cornett， 
He and other musical Franciscans must have taughtthis music and these 
instruments to the Indian neophytes. Benavides, ecclesiastical visitor to 
the New Mexican missions, states in his o 伍 cial report of 163o that Euro- 
pean musicwas taughtatschools in Pecos,Sandfa,and Isleta Pueblos,and 
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that bassoons, shawms,and trumpets were used in church services and to 
accompany polyphony. Seventeen church organs were known to be in 
Nevw Mexico in the 164os， 

Inventories made in 1776 at the New Mexican missions verify the con- 
tinued useofinstruments in Nevw Mexican churches: drumsand trumpets 
at San Jeronimo de Taos,violinsand guitars atTaosand at Santo Domingo 
and Jemez Pueblos. Violins and guitars commonly accompanied plain- 
chant and possibly part singing. Reporting in 1761 about the lives ofthe 
Indian population at San Juan Capistrano Mission in San Antonio, Texas， 
the Franciscan missionary there wrote that mostofthe Indians“playsome 
musical instrument,the guitar,theviolin ortheharp.All have good voices， 
and...onthefeasts...achoiroffourvoices,soprano,alto,tenor,and bass， 
with musical accompaniment, sings So beautifully that it is a delight to 
hear it ...Both men and women can singand dance justas the Spaniards， 
and they do so,perhaps,even morebeautifullyand more gracefully”(Spell 
1936,P. 9). 

Though the musical accomplishments ofthe Franciscan order in Texas 
and New Mexico are indisputable, no actual musicused in these missions 
has been found exceptforthatin missals. However significantcollections 
of mission-era manuscripts used in Alta California have survived. These 
permit close examination ofmusicand musical life in California?s twenty- 
one Franciscan missions established between 1769 and 1823, from San 
Diego in the south to Sonoma in the north. Every California mission had a 
library, a collection ofinstruments,and ofifered an education in musicand 
the manual and visual arts to Indian neophytes. EPuropean visitors to Cali- 
fornia missions frequently commented on the general excellence ofIndian 
Singersand instrumentalists. Inventories revealthatalmostallofthe Euro- 
pean and folk instruments known in Mexico werealso used in the Califor- 
nia missions: organ, fortepiano, barrel organ,drums of different sizes and 
Shapes, triangles，cymbals，bugle, trumpet，horn, fute，oboe，clarinet， 
violin, cello, and bass. Though guitars and harps are not mentioned in 
mission inventories,theywereplayedbyIndiansaswellasby Hispanic set- 
tlers. 

Barrelorgans broughtpreviouslyunknown melodiestoAlta Cajlifornia. 
Early visitors to California reported hearing such tunes as Zu MaTSeiliaise， 
Co 如 友 e De and Fad Cabppbels Reel on these instruments (da Silva 
1954,pp. 11,21).Onavisitto California in 1793,Captain GeorgeVancou- 
Ver presented his own barrel organ as a gift to Father Fermin de Lasuen， 
Presidentofthe California missions. 
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While Indian neophytes were initially taught to play on instruments by 
the Franciscan missionaries in California, New Mexico,and Texas,and by 
the Jesuits in Arizona,astheybecameproficienttheyundoubtedlytookon 
Some of the pedagogical duties themselves. Spanish Franciscan mission- 
aries Narcisco Durdin，Felipe Arroyo de la Cuesta，Florencio Ibafiez， 
Estevan Tapis, and, above all others, Juan Sancho especially encouraged 
music-making in the California missions through their work as conduc- 
tors, music teachers, performers, music copyists,and directors of musical 
Scriptoria.The quality ofthe mission repertory in general,and the level of 
di 全 culty of three recently discovered concerted masses (two by eigh- 
teenth-century Mexico City chapel master Ignacio de Jerusalem) point to 
an advanced and well-developed musical life in the California missions 
(Russell 1993). 

Although there were no large Urban areas in the Southwest during the 
eighteenth century, towns, villages, Settlements,and ranches all had resi- 
dent instrumentalists, most frequently fiddlers, guitarists, and harpists. 
European musical instruments were importantin the daily life ofboth the 
Indian and Hispanic communities, and were used in different contexts， 
Sacred and secular. For instance, in some Indian communities, the violin 
was integrated into indigenous and mestizo-infuenced rituals，cere- 
monies, dramatic representations, and dance events, most notably, the 
Matachines,still performed in Nevw Mexico today. 

The singing offolk and theatrical songs, either created by local singers 
or broughtfrom Spainand Mexico,was the most common form ofmusic- 
making in the Southwest. This music functioned almost entirely within 
oral tradition. Folksong genres cultivated in the Southwest include not 
onlythelyric caxzcizdns butalso thetraditional Spanish yomz4jtce.Examples of 
the latter include Deladzta la damay elbastor and ja esjosa 1Jel. Dance 
music,sung and played,was known everywhere:examples include indige- 
nous dances SuUch as 2! SomWb1e7o baNCo, eljU1Upbe, La paO0 and /2071it. 
Music was always part of the Mexican shepherd plays given at Christmas- 
timeand played asignificant partin passion plays,notablyin thevillageof 
Tomek, New Mexico， 

Franceand Spain,and later Mexico, claimed and selectively settled areas 
Significantly larger than those of the British colonies. Russia, too, estab- 
lisheda political,religious,and cultural presencein North America,a pres- 
ence still feltin Alaska. FortRoss,in Alta California,was its southernmost 
outpost. Whilemoreis knownaboutmusicallifein British America, much 
information remains to be uncovered about the Significant French， 
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Spanish, and Mexican musical activities during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 


Business and pleasure in the 
eastern colonies 


AUS1C CNQ dlCe 0S 0 OUNS111ES5S 


Although few East Coast entrepreneurs lived solely from the arts, music 
and dance provided business opportunities throughout the Colonial 
period. Shops specializing in musical wares were located in larger towns， 
and teachers werein demand everywhere. Musicand dancing lessons were 
given in homes or in Schools where both Private and group lessons were 
offered. In rural areas and particularly the plantation areas of the South， 
enterprising dance teachers would setup tours,moving between locations 
to meet groups ofyoungsters for several days of instruction. In the north， 
Such itinerants planned Six- Or eight-week sessions in Successive towns， 
With classestwo orthreetimes aweek,su 伍 cienttimeto teach deportment 
and basicprinciples ofthe minuetand English country dance， 

In addition to Private lessons, early colonists used a popular English 
text,John Playford?s47 Tatrodxctiozt 如 妇 eSRioMasic.Laterstudentsused 
tutors With basic instructions derived from works of Peter Prelleur and 
Francesco Geminiani. Although tutors for all instruments were easily 
available in Boston, in 1769 John Boyles attempted to reap some of the 
profit for himself. He published 47z 4pstract orGemt2lt0N135 4toFPiay1G o1 
太 e Fiolit 0N10 . .25StUC6ONS Jo71G 0 te 好 S 妇 ON 友 e Vio1 Ge710N 

Jote,yiolopcelio, aldtpetlorotg passot thepazbsicpoxrd. Perhapsin response 
toasimilar market potential, Hall and Sellers published atutorforthetfife 
in 1776 in Philadelphia, and in 1778 H. B. Victor announced his own 
instruction books fortheviolin,fute, guitar,and harpsichord. 

Edward Enstone (fourished 1713-1724) might be considered a typical 
European musician whoemigrated to theAmerican colonies. Hearrived in 
1715 from England, hired as organist for King”s Chapel in Boston. To 
Supplementhis church incomeheopenedaschoolas“MasterofMusicand 
Dancing>”and the following year established a music store. His advertise- 
mentbearswWitness to his skills: 


This is to give notice that there is lately sent over from London a choice 
collection ofmusickal instruments, consisting offaguelets,futes,haut- 
boys,，bass-viols, violins, bows,， strings, reeds for haut-boys, books of 
instructions forall these instruments,books ofruled paper. To be sold at 
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the dancing school of Mr. Enstone in Sudbury-Street near the Orange- 
Tree Boston. Note. Any person may have all instruments of musick 
mended,orvirgenallsand spinnets strungand tuned ata reasonable rate， 
and likewise may be taught to play on any of these instruments above- 
mention"d; dancingtaughtbyatrueand easier method ... 

(Bostoz News-LettemApril 23, 1716) 


Michael Hillegas began his mercantile career managing a tavern and 
music store in Philadelphia. In 1759 he advertised a harpsichord, violon- 
cello, English and Italian violins，German [transverse] futes imported 
from Italy,andanenormousassortmentofmusic. JamesRivington experi- 
mented with bookand musicshopsin Philadelphia and Boston before set- 
tinginNewYorkin 1773.Overthenexttenyears,hesoldawidevariety of 
instruments, including bagpipes, barrel organs, bassoons, bugle horns， 
clavichords,clarinets,common futes,drums,fifes, French horns,German 
futes, guitars,harps,harpsichords,hautboys,hunting horns,organs, pas- 
torales, pianos,spinets,taborsand pipes,trumpets,violins,violas,violon- 
cellos,voiceflutes,and Welsh harps (Anderson 1987,P.xvV). 

Pianos were used in America by 177o. David Propert offered a fortepi- 
ano forsalein NewYork on September 17 (Nemw-ZO 允 Mercxy),and offered 
lessonsand playedinaconcertin Boston in 1771(Bostoz Caze 奶 ,January7， 
February25). John Sheybli announced thathe made and repaired fortepi- 
anos in 1772 in New York (Vew-Z 难 Meet， March 3o), and in 1775， 
another German craftsman, John BehrentofPhiladelphia,advertised that 
he had built an“extraordinary fine instrument by the name of Piano 
Forte” (Pei1SyAaia Przcpe 太 April 1o). 

Musicforall these instruments was available directly from the publish- 
ers in Great Britain，from local shops，or from teachers. Public taste 
demanded the most up-to-date compositions, and Shopkeepers usually 
advertised that they stocked “new>”mnusic. In 1764, Hillegas published a 
list ofthe over fifty - mostly contemporary - coOmposers whose music he 
carried, among them Alberti, Albinoni，Boyce, Corelli，Handel，Hasse， 
Pepusch,Quantz, Domenico Scarlatti, Stamitz, Tartini,andVivaldi (Pe7zz7- 
SmaNia Cazette,January 59). Gillian Anderson has analyzed all the musical 
items cited in Rivington?s newspaper from 1773 through 1783 and 
identified many ofthecomposersand worksin hisadvertisements. Herlist 
gives an excellent picture of the music heard in New York during this 
period. Anderson noted the amount of contemporary music sold; only 
twelve of the 17o composers cited in Rivington?s advertisements were 
born before 17oo. Library inventorieslikethoseofCuthbertOgle(Molnar 
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1963), Francis Hopkinson (Sonneck 19og), and Thomas Jefferson (Cripe 
1974) as well as manuscript compilations of music by teachers and stu- 
dents give further insight into the repertories of individual Americans 
(Keller 1981). 

By necessity, many musicians active in America Were also composers. 
Most music circulated with a melodyand figured bass line only; for dance 
music only the melody. Music had to be transposed for available instru- 
ments, harmonies realized, and inner parts developed before it could be 
Played. In a period when new compositions were often transmitted in 
manuscript or from memory, a definitive composer?s Score Was a Tarity. 
Performers were expected to be able to improvise according to cUrrent 
practices and the conventions ofthorough bass. 

Occasionally, local composers Supplied new works. A 1779 essay on 
“preserving liberty in a republic” recommended that“pieces of music 
Should be composed . . .and performed on certain days,to commemorate 
remarkable events”(NMew-Eabspiye Caze，February 2). Commence- 
ments were often showcases forstudent works written and performed for 
the occasion. Often these wereanthems or patriotic odes,butoccasionally 
new organ preludes,marches,and instrumental interludes wereapointof 
Pride in public reports. Notices in colonial newspapers reported that 
compositionsbyNicholas Biferi,Mr.Caze,John Gualdo, Francis Hopkin- 
Son, James Leadbetter, James Lyon, William Morgan, Philip Roth，Mr. 
Unison, PeterValton,and Benjamin Yarnold were featured in specific con- 
certs (Corry,Keller,and Keller 1997). While the bulk ofthe repertory was 
imported, these new pieces Were part of the concert experience and gave 
coOmposers a chance to display their creative capabilities to Potential 
CUstomers. 

In the period before 1784, several teachers specifically advertised that 
they taughtcomposition,among them Nicholas Biferi (New York, 1774)， 
MI. Fagan and Solomon Ballentine (Hartford，1777)，and Peter Van 
Hagen (Charleston, 1774). Among those offering their works for sale by 
Subscription were Peter Valton (Charleston，1768)，Charles Leonard 
(Alexandria，177o)，John Gualdo (Philadeljphia，177o)，H. B. Victor 
(Philadeljphia, 1778), John Ross (Philadelphia, 1779), and William Selby 
(Boston, 1782). 

Theearliestextantbody ofsecular musiccomposed inAmerica was that 
by several members of The Tuesday Club, a gentleman?s club active in 
Annapolis from 1745 to 1756. It consisted of songs, odes, minuets, and 
other incidental music. The earliest surviving composition to have been 
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written by a native-born American is the sentimental song, My Days Have 
peelS0O TYD1d1os 下 ee,wWritten in 1759 by Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791). 


AUS1C 1I121VCte Setb1195 


The need for entertainment and the desire to acquire social graces meant 
Widespread practice and performance of music in the home. Women were 
usually taught keyboard instruments and guitar, and learned to sing to 
their own playing. Men studied violin, German flute, and recorder and 
Were expected to be able to carry a part in a catch or glee. In company， 
women might be asked to show off their skills by Playing, singing， or 
dancing. George Washington?s stepdaughter Nelly Custis wrote to a 
friend that they “have a large company of the 五 ozorabje Co1g1ess to dine 
with us, & 工 must not be so remiss [as] to go out in the evening as they 
ARe 如 jpeay MMSUCR atokgA they do not know one note 位 om another>” 
(Britt 1984, p. 45). One of Nelly”s favorite composers was Ignaz Pleyel 
(1757-1831). As Britt points out, although Pleyels works now lie in the 
Shadow of Mozart and Haydn, his music was much loved in his day. It 
could beenjoyed in asingle hearing,it was cheerful, and perhaps most of 
all, it was easy to play, qualifications present in much of the music pro- 
duced during theeighteenth century as composers metnew consumers on 
their own terms， 

Some people simply preferred other kinds of music. Fithian reported 
that two of his students had slipped off several times to dance and play 
music with the black servants, perhaps seeking relief from the structured 
dances and concert music in the parlor (Farish 1957, p. 62). Probably in 
Search ofthe same pleasures,Thomas Jefferson?syoungerbrother “used to 
comeoutamongtheblackpeople,playthefiddleand dancehalfthenight” 
(Cripe 1974,p.13). 

Men”s clubs and other exclusive organizations became popular in the 
early 17oos in England, serving as business and social networks for their 
members. Similar clubs quickly sprang up in the colonies. Music, dance， 
and theatre were often an important Part oftheir activities. The motto of 
Annapolisxs Tuesday Club was“Fiddlers, Fools,and Farces>”and in 1752， 
club members included five string players, two futists, a keyboard per- 
former,， and possibly a bassoonist (Ialley 1988,，p. 13). Tuesday Club 
members not only performed for theirown enjoyment, but Probably pro- 
vided the band for several Professional theatrical productions. The 
Freemasons, Strong Supporters of music and theatre, had lodges in many 
American towns.They sponsored theatrical performances,commissioned 
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musicforlodgeceremonies,andhired musicians for Processions,concerts， 
and balls. 

Another type of club was the dancing assembly. Admission was con- 
trolled by the members who hired musicians, arranged for the hall and 
otheramenities,and selecteda managerfromamongtheirnumber.Afunc- 
tion of social exclusivity, networking, and display of wealth and power， 
these clubs existed at various times in most Urban centers and in many 
Small towns as wel]. 


US1C 太 jLO0c 胃 aces 


Many Professional musicians organized concerts and invited amateur 
musicians ofthetownto participate,thusshowcasing theirskillsand their 
COnnections. Selection of what mnusic to play depended entirely on the 
Ooccasion and the participants. Outside, a military band played Spirited 
British marches and familiar songs and dance tunes for all to hear. Private 
indoor concerts featured concertos,arias from operas Or oratorios, instru- 
mental duets, and overtures. Public concerts were more likely to include 
Patriotic songs, pieces from the theatre, and works by the artists them- 
Selves. 

Aspopulations grewand morecitizensacquired appreciation ofthe cul- 
tivated arts - OF wanted to give the impression that they did - concerts 
were organized as commercial ventures. In this case anyone might buy a 
ticket, a refection of the rise of the middle class as patrons of mnusic， 
Depending on the tastes and level ofsophistication of the expected audi- 
ence, programs included more popular songs in English,and movements 
rather than whole works. An interesting mid-century“estimate of the 
manners and Principles of the times”was printed in the Peisyoaxi4 
Joxmial.Although it was probably written for London readers,itreflects a 
changing artistic environment that must have rung true to the Philadel- 
phia editor. 


This excess of effeminate delicacy has infuenced every other entertain- 
ment; ithas producedalowand unmanly tastein music. We do not go to 
COnCcerts Or Operas to admire the composition, but the tricks of the per- 
former,who isalways mostapplauded whenherunsthroughthecompass 
ofthe throat,or traverses thefingerboard with the swiftest dexterity . . . 


(August4, 1757) 


Andrew Adgate (1762-1793) gave American concerts a nevw richness， 
bringing together music from many Strands of creative accomplishment. 
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In Philadeljphia in May, 1786, Adgate programmed imported works of 
Aaron Williams and Handel，adding works by William Billings 
(1746-18oo),aviolin concerto byJamesJuhan (arrived in 1768,died 1797) 
andafute concertobyWilliam Brown (fiourished 1783-1788),ananthem 
by William Tuckey and another by James Lyon (1735-1794). In 1787 he 
Presented a fifty-piece orchestra and choir performing works by Arnold， 
Arne，Aaron Williams，Martini 计 L Tedesco，Philip Phile (died 1793)， 
Tuckey, Lyon,and Billings,ending with Handels“Hallelujah Chorus>”a 
Program equally balanced between sacred and secular works written in 
Europeandin America. 

In 1786 Alexander Reinagle (1756-18o9) took charge of the City Con- 
Certs in Philadelphia, establishing himself as Principal manager and fea- 
tured performer on keyboard and violin. His superior abilities were 
recognized atonce. Hepublished his Selectioz oj 太 . .Fayoxite sco 帮 TESTW1 纵 
JJpatols in 1787, an early example of music Printed in America from 
punched plates. Working closely with John Aitken,hehelpedtheengraver 
establish a successful business. Between 1787 and 1793,Aitken produced 
twenty-one publications, including nine by Reinagle and two of Reina- 
gle'sarrangements ofsongs byJames Hook and Charles Dibdin. 

Through his activities as composer, publisher, performer, and conduc- 
tor,James Hewitt(177o-1827)wasamajorforceintheconcertand theatre 
life of New York and Boston from 1795 Until 182o. His works include 
Several of an old but newly popular genre, Program music with descrip- 
tions ofbattles. 7Ne Battie of7yexztozyapiano sonata, Was published in 1797 
andenjoyed considerable popularity. 

A_versatile Performer，teacher，and composer，Benjamin Carr 
(1768-1831) contributed to the vocal repertory and to improvement of 
musical taste in FederalAmerican life. Buthis mostimportantwork was as 
publisher and editor. With his brother and father, he established stores in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore,and New York. He imported the best vocal and 
instrumental music, but did not neglect local talent. The first issue of 7Ne 
Ce1tle0112 4M1USeN1eNt (Philadelphia,， 1793) included Philip Phileys 7Ze 
Pyesidezts Macp which was to become one of the most popular of all 
American patriotic tunes when Francis Hopkinson?s son, Joseph wrote to 
itlyrics beginning“Hail! Columbia,happyland.>” 

Music for military use was provided by two distinct groups of musi- 
cians: those whose dutyitwasto playthefife,drum,ortrumpetforsignals 
in camp and on the field,and a wind band, or pa7toNieNtWSiR, hired by the 
0 伍 cers to provide music for ceremonies and Private recreation (Camus 
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1995;p.6).Theusualinstrumentationofthis group waspaired oboes,clar- 
inets，French horns, and bassoons. A number of British，French, and 
German bands served inAmerica,and theo 伍 cers ofseveral American regi- 
ments maintained bands as well. Employed as independent contractors 
rather than soldiers, the bandsmen played important roles in the musical 
life of the cities they were stationed in. They performed in o 伍 cial cere- 
moniesandoutdooreventsas wellas participatingin civilian musical activ- 
ities in o 作 hours. 

Fifes,drums,and trumpetshad provided musicforthearmiesofEurope 
for centuries. In the seventeenth century the fife dropped out of use in 
the British army but was reintroduced during the Seven Years War 
(1756-1763). During the War of Independence, the British employed 
fifers in Grenadier companies only, with one or two drummers in all foot 
companies，bagpipers in Highland companies，and trumpeters in 
mounted troops.The Continental Army authorized one or two fifers and 
two drummers inevery footcompany,andtrumpeters in mounted troops. 
This change from British Practice implied that a higher importance was 
Placedonthemelodicinstrument. ManyAmerican musicians served in the 
Continental Army. They had to learn the standard repertory needed to 
regulate troop jlife, but as they traveled, informal sharing of repertory 
resulted in a cross-fertilization ofmaterial across the colonies，. 

Most of the tunes played were of British origin: signals, marches, airs， 
and dance tunes (Camus 1989). While thirteen manuscripts made by 
known American fifers show interesting personal selections, they also 
describeabody oftunes all were expected to know including 70 4771ls, 7TNZe 
CexzeralRogyesAMaxcpand soforth.The prevailingworking repertory was 
that found in British fife tutors， with some Specific additions. TYZzte 
Cockpade, MI1S. Bape13 瑟 o1tbjibje, and James Oswalds Powers of EUON0ON 
were widely popular. Ratherthan the standard tunes in the British books， 
Zoveb Neo and Pre 克 CUbid were used by American troops in retreat 
parades and Oswalds Rosjit Castie as a dead march (Keller and Rabson 
198o). One simple march melody became thoroughly associated with the 
American cause.Although its origins have yet to be determined, the tune 
of yzxpee Dooule was played by British bands when they arrived in Boston 
in 1768. The title implies an insult and that is how it was first used. The 
melody was soon effectively used by the Americans as a coOUnter-irritant， 
By 1775,itbecameasignaturetuneforthe patriot cause. 

Music was heard in public houses and taverns as well as on the parade 
ground. Some tavern keepers employed musicians as regular sta 任 and 
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manyran public dances and concerts attheir establishments. Others spon- 
Sored horseraces,andoccasionallyfull-scalefairs,all to bolsterbusiness,of 
course. In HanoverCounty,Virginia,aforerunneroftoday”spopular Scot- 
tish games was held in the 173os. Among other races and competitions 
Were Several for fiddlers, singers, and dancers. In 1736,fiddle students of 
local musicmaster John Langford werenotpermitted to compete,having， 
apparently, an Unfair advantage (7191U4 Caze 录 , November 26，1736; 
October 7,1737). 

Tavern patrons often provided the music for themselves, particularly in 
times of political stress. In 1769, John Adams recorded that he and 35o 
other “Sons of Liberty”dined at a tavern in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
After dinner someone sang John Dickinsonys new Zizbertby So19 and every- 
one joined in on the choruses (Lambert 198o, p. 105). Setto eay 帮 ofOxR， 
atune written by Englishman William Boyce, Dickinson?s song was one 
of the very few secular pieces to be published with its music in colonial 
America. 


AUS1CaL teatyre 


Of all the entertainments available to Americans, the theatre probably 
reached the widest segment ofthe population and encompassed the most 
musical forms. Entrance to the theatre was open to anyone who could 
aftord a ticket; price Structure and separate Seating areas Served to grouPp 
the spectatorsappropriately. 

Anxious for continued business，managers planned Programs with 
broad appeal. The evening began with instrumental music - familiar 
popular marches and patriotic songs. An overture would follow, then a 
main piece,usually atragedy,substantial comedy,or comicopera. Musical 
interludes, popular songs, and possibly a character dance would be per- 
formed within the Play iftappPropriate,and usually between the actsand at 
intermissions. Then came a farce Or Shortened comedy, ballad opera, OF 
perhapsa pantomimeballetfeaturing Harlequin with elaborate tricksand 
transformations.Epiloguesand more songs followed the performance. 

Before the War of Independence, music for these interludes might be 
chosen from English stage works like John Gay?s popular Beqgqga17s Obpe7a 
(1728), Handels operas and oratorios, and works of Henry Carey, John 
Frederick Lampe,and Charles Dibdin. Songsbysuch British composers as 
Richard Leveridge，Oswald，Boyce，Stevens，and Thomas Arne were 
amongthe favorites. Instrumental pieces were selected from the works of 
JJ C. Bach，Hasse，Corelli，Stamitz，and other British and European 
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composers. When Murray and Kean broughttheir troupeto NewYorkin 
175o-1752，they mounted 7NHe Begyqya1s Ojpera and between the acts 
included an oratorio sung by Mr.Kean,and threetheatrical dances, 瓦 Ze- 
OU1t DaUNCe, Pierot [Sic] Dajceand 71e DReN PeasaNt CVem- 瑟 央 Gazete or 
71e Teeky Post Boy, January 7, 1751). The dances Were Stock character- 
dance types; their choreographies depended entirelyupon the skills ofthe 
artistperforming them. 

In the 179os, as audiences demanded more Patriotic numbers, several 
COmposers wrote overtures that included popular song tunes. In dis- 
cussing Carrs FederxalOyertye,IrvingLowensremarkedonthecloseinter- 
action between musicand politics in the 179os,with thetheatre serving as 
the catalyst (Lowens 1957, p. 1). Probably commissioned for the opening 
nightofHallam and Hodgkinson?s season in 1794and written with an eye 
keenly focused on the occasion and the audience?s tastes, Carrs music 
quotes the consummately American 7z7jpee Dooule, two French patriotic 
melodies, Philes 7pe Pyresideztss Mazcl and several other tunes. Similar 
trends were evident as early as 1757 When a group of students at the 
CollegeofPhiladelphia performed an adaptation ofArne?sWMasqyye of4yjred 
ataprivate gathering during the Christmas recess. Lyrics pertinent to the 
Philadelphia audience were added and the libretto was published in the 
Petsymmania Caze 帮 (January 2o, 27; February 3, 1o), so the impact Went 
well beyond theaudience gathered for its performance. 

Many concerts and theatrical presentations were held on school and 
college campuses Where they were generally uncriticized because they 
Were considered educational. In New England these were usually Per- 
formances of Addison>s Cato or anthemsi further south, secular themes 
prevailed. At the Princeton commencement in 1762, 71e Mtamy Co of 
Creat B7itaztyadramatic cantata consisting ofalternatingSspokenlyricsand 
Sung choruses, was performed. Probably written by James Lyonit is the 
earliest-known original American musical composition intended for dra- 
matic representation. An amateurish work, it is nonetheless aremarkable 
effort for a young theology student, and paved the way for his later 
accomplishments (Virga 1982,p.279) 

Theatre companies performed in British mainland colonies as early as 
1716wWhenthefirstpublictheatrewasbuiltin Williamsburg,Virginia.The 
repertory Was almostentirely English and was chosen from London play- 
houses rather than the Italian-style opera houses. Responding to a new 
audience potential, ballad opera had originated in England in the 172os， 
Spoken dialogue,usuallyofahumorousand satirical nature,wasamplified 
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bystrophiclyrics setto pre-existing musicyoften tunes Whose Previous use 
had relevanceto the contentofthe new song.British pieces like Daxmoz Nt4 
Piz1ida, THe De 如 Pio,and Fiora were perennial favorites in American 
theatres until the 177os,wWhen newer forms,usually termed comic operas， 
took their place.Comicoperas differed from ballad operas in thattheyhad 
newmusicratherthan knowntuneswith newlyrics.Atfirstthenew music 
Was eclectic. For ZovezmX WUaye(1762),forexample,Arne selected music 
by Handel, Boyce, Geminiani, and others, as well as his own. Other types 
Such as ballad-burlettas, pasticcios,and single composer comic operas had 
all been performed in America by 1772 (Porter 1991,PP.23-52). 

With an ample supply ofworks from Great Britain,American dramatic 
compositions Were few and generally related to the political times. The 
1757adaptation of4V1red was cited above. In 1767aPhiladelphian writing 
under the pseudonym of Andrew Barton wrote a comic opera, a Sharp 
Satire on local personalitiesthat was rehearsed butnot performed. 7Ne Di- 
ibbjo7bM1ENt was a clever pastiche using old and newly composed tunes. 
Francis HopKkinson?s 47e7ica Padebpetadejpt 07 THe 72ibje of Mteya (1781) 
was an allegorical entertainment. Drawing on the technique of the pas- 
tiche but without spoken lines,Hopkinson created an all sung work using 
borrowed music, chiefy by Jommelli, Handel,and Arne. In 1782 a similar 
pastiche was written anonymouslyin New York. Called 7He Bockpeads; 0 
Forttate Coztyractor it includes solo airs, duets, and ensembles, and like 
Hopkinson?s work, reflected the patriotic sentiments of the time with its 
useofallegoricalfigures such as Liberta,Amita,andAmericana,butfroma 
loyalisbs pointofview(Virga 1982, pp.255-261). 

LaterAmerican theatre pieces include the opera My Day 1 70 (1787) 
by Royal Tyler (1757-1826), a pastiche with music “compiled from the 
most eminent masters.”VWilliam Dunlap (1766-1839) created a popular 
interlude，Daylys Retuk7mi (1789)，wWritten Specifically for actor Thomas 
Wignell.Twootherpieces were written withAmericanaudiences in mind， 
but never performed. In 1789，Bostonian publisher Isaiah Thomas 
released the one-act pastiche farce 7Tje Bettersot by William Hill Brown 
(born 1767). His announcement described the play in terms that suggest 
Whatanaudience mightbestenjoy; it was 


an operatical, comical farce, containing eighteen new Federal songs, on 
love,friendship,courtship and marriage-matrimonial duets,and a Chevy 
Chacical dirgeon the death ofGeorgeIIId. Interspersed with much senti- 
ment, sound morality, and some general satire - forming in the whole, a 
fund ofrational entertainment. 
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Peter Markoe (1752-1792) wiote 7TNe Recozciiatoz in 179o in Philadel- 
phia. He chose popular tunes from among traditional ballads, theatre 
music,and artsongs written forthepleasure gardens ofLondon. 

Although little oftheir music SuUrvived, several pieces were Significant 
milestones. Elihu Hubbard Smith?s Edryzzp 0t4 479ela (1791) with music 
by Victor Pelissier (5C. 1754-5c. 182o, Principal composer for the New York 
and Philadelphia theatres), is the first opera that originated wholly in 
British NorthAmerica -operasand balletshad been writtenand produced 
in Spanish colonies in Central and South America earlier in the century. 
The first theatrical work on an American Subject Was 7Z7NNLINI; Or 7Ne 
Todiap CHehAnneJulia Hatton?shighly political libretto was setby James 
Hewittand performed in 1794.Another significantand popular piece was 
William Dunlap?s7He 47chexs (1796),with musicby Carr. In 1794 William 
Francis directed the first serious ballet to be mounted in North America， 
Za Foret Noie, with music by Alexander Reinagle and starring Madame 
Gardie,abrilliant dancer from Santo Domingo and Paris. 

During the War of Independence, professional companies went into 
safe exile in Jamaica or Great Britain and amateur theatricals took their 
place.BothAmerican and British o 伍 cers presented performancesfortheir 
garrisons in winter quarters. The orchestra of the Theatre Royal in New 
York in 178o consisted of fourteen players from the regimental bands 
led by Hessian corporal Philip Pfeil, later Phile. As suggested earlier, this 
versatile musician and composer remained in America after the war and 
coOntributed considerablyto musical life in Philadelphia. 

Asthewarwound downyasearlyasJunel781varioussmall professional 
companies began performing again，occasionally with the assistance of 
French or American regimental bands. In 1784 Lewis Hallam broughthis 
company to Philadelphia, signaling the revival of regular theatre. In the 
1790Ss, as anti-theatre laws were gradually repealed, American musical 
theatre reached new levels of creativity and quality. Good theatres were 
builtin NewYork,Philadelphia, Boston,and Charleston,and major com- 
panies took up residence in each. O 任 season, companies toured, carrying 
new music, dancing, and theatrical entertainment to smaller towns from 
New Hampshire to Georgia. 

Each production provided employment and creative opportunities for 
local musicians,opportunities for arranging the vocal scores for available 
instruments，for composing new overtures，interludes，and dance 
numbers, and for performing as well. The major theatrical composers in 
the 179os were immigrants from England, France, and Germany. Chief 
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among these were Benjamin Carr，Gottlieb Graupner，James Hewitt， 
Alexander Reinagle, and Rayner Taylor. Carr, Graupner and Hewitt are 
discussed further in chapter 8. Their works were no longer pastiches of 
rearranged material, but unified theatrical works on romantic themes 
composed in anewstyle,and novw called musical dramas or comic operas， 


SOCiQLdaNCVI 


Toencourageattendance,managers often permitted theaudience to dance 
after performances in the theatre or concert hall, taking advantage of the 
factthatthehallwas open,lighted,and warm.TIechnically,anyoneholding 
aticket could come, butthe level of performance and clothing ofthe par- 
ticipants made it clear who was and who was not welcome. Evidence sug- 
gests that professional dance musicians rather than concert musicians 
were hired. Public balls were also held by dancing masters as recitals for 
their students, to show o 任 their abilities, or just to make money. Private 
balls were given by individuals or clubs for special occasions. Assemblies 
Were usually a series of dances, sponsored by a group of citizens for their 
Own pleasure or a teacher as a commercial venture. Most dances were 
managed by a master ofthe ceremonies who preserved order on the foor, 
enSsured that proper precedence was observed, and relayed to the musi- 
cians the participants” selection ofdances. 

Dances usually opened with minuets for society leaders present, fol- 
lowed by English country dances for all and some informal reels for the 
young and energetic. Beginning in the 177os, cotillions were also per- 
formed. The waltz was introduced into English ballrooms in the 178os， 
was known in America in the 179os, but was generally not performed in 
ballrooms untilwellaftertheturn ofthe century (see chapter 6). 

While there are references to social dancing before 172o, there is little 
Specific information about dance types used by British colonists before a 
diary entry by Virginia planter William Byrd. He described a party 
attended by the local dancing master at which the company danced the 
minuet, French dances,and English country dances (Benson 1963,p.48). 

Because ofthe invention of dance notation,the beginning ofthe eight- 
eenth century was a Watershed moment in dance. Before that time, edu- 
cated dancers in Britain and Europe performed dances learned directly 
from dancing masters. Country dances were described in words and 
Printed with their tunes in collections published by John Playford and 
othersbutsolo,duo,and other group dancesexistedonlyin verbal descrip- 
tions in Italian and French dance manuals. 
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From 17oo to 172o,anumber of duo and solo dances were created by 
French and English masters usingadramatically newPpresentational dance 
technique documented by a new notation system. For the firsttime, intri- 
Cate dances were preserved in detail for future generations. These dances 
used avocabulary ofbasic steps and combinations performed in a choreo- 
graphed foor pattern to the music of sarabandes，courantes，gavottes， 
passepieds, bourrekes, gigues, allemandes, minuets, and hornpipes. Only 
therhythm ofthe musicchanged theessential nature ofthe dance. 

The minuet emerged as the chief dance of ceremony and ritual. For a 
man and woman alone, it used a limited number of steps, and a specific 
foor Pattern and sequence offigures.A symbol of precedence and power， 
opening minuets were performed at formal dance events by the most 
prominentcouples.This ritual became standard Practice from Moscow to 
Mexico City from 17oo through theend oftheeighteenth century. 

Both the minuet and the English country dance served the new con- 
Sumers well.Ideallysuited foradequate performancebydancersofvarying 
Skills and abilities, each offered a distinct structure that was fairly easy to 
learn. Like thorough-bass technique in music - by which fairly simple 
compositions could be realized in different ways by musicians of varying 
Skills-these dancescouldbeembroidered bytheir performersto suittheir 
abilitiesand the occasion on which they were being danced. 

English country dances involved many couples standing in a line， 
partner facing partner. Before 169o, Americans Probably used familiar 
Renaissance steps. Once the new French technique was introduced, the 
basicstep becameasmoothasdepgoxie,withahalfcoupkforsettingand 
honors (Keller 1991la, pp. 14-20). Country dances Were Set to all kinds of 
music,from traditional ballad tunesto shortmarches by Handel.Rhythms 
ranged from slow courante and minuet tunes in 3/2 and 3/4 to 人 fasthorn- 
pipesin 6/8 or 2/4. 

In the 168os, French masters developed a form of country dance called 
thecoptredalse.Itwasacomplexnon-progressive dance,usuallyforafixed 
number of dancers. A_ variant，termed cotillion，was introduced into 
London ballrooms in the 176os. It was promoted by dancing masters as a 
new dance which, not unintentionally, required far more Schooling than 
the increasinglyeasier English country dances.A group offgures form the 
chorus ofthe dance,and before each repetition the dancers perform stan- 
dard figures termed changes. Cotillions, direct ancestor of the American 
Square dance,employed similar steps to those used in country dances, but 
often in more complex combinations. 
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Lower-class people enjoyed free-form jigs,hornpipes,and reels, dance 
typesthat did not necessarily need instruction and practice. Jigsand horn- 
pipes wereusually solos.Thereelwasan informal group danceforthree or 
four peopleinaline,itsroots in the older farandole. Passages ofdancing in 
Placealternate with travelinginafigure-eightpattern around each other. 


ZHUSic of 妇 e jeobje 


In 1721,recent Harvard graduate Ebenezer Parkman owneda manuscript 
tunecollection whose contents included psalm tunes,tunes from the 1706 

edition of71e Dazct9 Master-including CHespzyre Rods,Zo7d Bi7o123 1009， 
and Coddesses - as Well as PurcellDs B1ito1s Sike 五 o1te (from BopdUca of 
1695)andatuneused in Handelbsnewlycomposed TYzterMzsic. More than 
350 Similar personal collections made in America before 18oo have been 
identified (Keller 1981). They contain everything from old ballads to new 
marches, from patrioticsongs in local dialectand love songs in German to 
rathervulgarsongsinplain English.Thesedocuments permitcloseinspec- 
tion ofactual repertoryand itis herethatwefind glimpses ofthe musicof 
ordinary people. Much was copied from printed Sources, Some was from 
memory,some was from theplaying ofothers,andsome newlycomposed. 

Another place to find everyday music was in ballads printed on broad- 
sidesand in small bookjlets called garlands. In the 164os,the Rev. Seaborn 
Cotton copied several of the most sentimental ballads imaginable into his 
daybook. In 1713, Puritan Preacher Cotton Mather worried that“the 
minds and manners of many people . . . are much corrupted by foolish 
Songs and ballads”that peddlers carried throughout the countryside 
(Lambert 1985, pp. 767-768). Favorite dancing tunes, songs, and ballads 
circulated in print and orally from generation to generation. Old ballads 
about kings and knights, love and death, or accidents and Supernatural 
happenings lasted for many decades. New ballads criticizing contempo- 
rary personajitiesordescribinglocal events weresung bystreetsingersand 
Printed in pamphlets,newspapers,and broadsides. These mightbe setto 
old tunes like CHpewm Chase or CHidrex zi 妈 e Tood, recently composed 
marches, Opera arias, Or Stage dance tunes by composers Such as Purcell, 
Jeremiah Clark and Handel, or even to familiar psalm tunes. They had 
broad appeal to all classes. 

Asateenager working forhis printer brother, Benjamin Franklin wrote 
balladson up-to-the-minuteevents,typesetthemand hawkedtheminthe 
Streets.They wereagreat successbut Franklin”s fatherwasnotpleased and 
discouraged his efforts as inappropriate to his station in life (Lambert 
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198o, p. 171). Throughout the eighteenth century in most VWestern cul- 
tures,thearts werehaunted by class distinctions between those who prac- 
ticed them professionally and sought patronage，and the Patrons 
themselves who used them as recreation or display ofstatus. 

In 1715,younglawyerJamesAlexanderlanded in NewYork with mem- 
ofries of dances enjoyed with friends and fellow students in London. In 
1730, he wrote out the fgures for twenty-Six English country dances to 
Such old tunes as CH7ist CHztCp Beli as well as dances named for historical 
events like Ma7iboroxgjpss Yictomy (Keller 1991b, pp. 353-369). Four years 
later in 1734, when local political affairs reached an impasse, two ballads 
highly critical ofGovernor William Cosby appeared. Probably written by 
Alexander or someone in his circle of friends, they were set to the widely 
known ballad tunes of41 ZONEFzzz Zadies Nomw ON ZaNd and No Nomw, YOU 
7p7ies 4 Spa stoob and published anonymously on a broadside by John 
Peter Zenger.Zenger wasarrested and putin Prison for “diverse, scandal- 
ous, virulent, false and seditious reflections.”In the ensuing trial, the 
defenselawyerargued thatto convictZenger theauthorities had to prove 
thatwords ofthe songs were false. Thejury agreed thatthis was not posSi- 
ble and Zenger was declared not guilty. Although the legal issues are not 
entirely clear, this has been called the first greatvictory for freedom ofthe 
Press in English-speaking America. The lyrics were a foretaste of topical 
Songs to be written by Americans that cultivated“the sensations of 
freedom>”(Lambert198o,p.1o5).Thepowerofsuch songswas recognized 
by the English author of “A General View of Liberty>” reprinted in the 
Bosto1 Eye1179 Posb July4,1737:“Afewballad singersuncontrolld,iftheir 
ditties be but tolerably droll and malicious，are Su 伍 cient to cause 
disaffection in a state, to raise disaffectation into a ferment, and that 
fermentinto arebellion.” 


关 


Rapid grovwth, general prosperity,and continuous immigration produced 
considerable cultural mixing in the eighteenth century, but the power of 
fashion must not be underestimated. Although laborers from Ireland， 
craftsmen and merchants from Scotland and Switzerland, and musicians 
and dancers from Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and Mexico arrived,each 
bringing his or her own traditions,London continued to be the source of 
the majority of the public repertory in the eastern colonies. A steady 
Stream of instruments，new music，and the latest dance books were 
Unloaded onto colonial wharves. Passengers brought firstrhand knowl- 
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edgeofthelatesttrendsonthestage,thepublicballroom,andthestreetsof 
theOld World.Someentrepreneurs traveled backto EnglandandtheCon- 
tinent to gather the latest repertory or hire musicians and dancers for the- 
atrical troupes. Mostadvertised that they used only the most fashionable 
newmaterial with thelatesttechniques,in thestyle ofthe greatest masters 
ofLondon,Dublin,and Paris. 

JamesAlexander wasaScotlivinginaformerly Dutch-controlled town. 
Buthis tastes were guided by the leading citizens of his community, the 
English governor and his retinue. His Dutch-American wife may have 
sungoldlullabiesfrom theLowCountriestoherchildrenand James might 
have danceda wild Highland reel athome with his friends, put when they 
Stepped together onto the ballroom foor in Public, they chose the latest 
London fashion in dance. IfAlexander wanted to makea political point in 
verse,heselected well-known English tunes for his songs. 

Such was the power of the British-led consumer revolution. Music， 
theatre,and dance took on meaning beyond thatofentertainment.Gentil- 
ity went Up for sale at the opening of the eighteenth century and the 
acquisitionand display ofstatus through the arts helped to create business 
andfamily dynasties. Butbytheend ofthecenturyatidal wave ofnew con- 
Sumers, new SoUrces, and a nevw sense of the individual in his world had 
changed the tight control of the elite over public events. No longer was 
everythingconducted with the“greatestorder ofdecency>”giving proofof 
the“good taste”of those in charge. Entertainment for its own Sake was 
now accessibleto the servants whohad once been sentmerely to hold seats 
for their masters. From their own seats in the theatre balcony they could 
demand that their favorite tunes be played. Change and opportunity Was 
everywhere,andin thenewRepublic,thearts ofmusic,dance,and theatre 
responded. 
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Aswithanymnusicbeforetheageofsound recording,whatsurvives ofpre- 
nineteenth-century American Sacred music is that which was written 
down or published. This means, in the main,Anglo-American Protestant 
psalmody. Psalmody- theword here referring to musical settings notonly 
of the Biblical psalms but also of hymn texts and Biblical prose - Was an 
extraordinarily rich creative phenomenon in late-eighteenth-century 
America.Thevastjliteratureofthistraditionandthehigh artisticqualityof 
many of its compositions are Substantially the reasons Why a separate 
chapteron earlyAmerican sacred musicis found in the presentvolume. 

It is important，however，to _ consider the tradition of Protestant 
psalmody within a larger context: that of music as an aspect of worship - 
ofr, more broadly stated, of sacred activity. Humans have used music in 
various ways to express, intensify, channel, or unblock their relationship 
to the divine. Music can bring a person closer to God or to the Spiritual 
realmj it can also create and strengthen the bonds within a community of 
Worshippers Or Spiritual seekers. In different ritual settings within 
different cultural traditions, religious music has worked in very different 
Ways: intensifying consciousness or dissolving it; exciting the body and 
Spirit or rendering them tranquil; reinforcing established social hierar- 
chiesor providingatemporaryalternative. 

Seen from these perspectives,Protestantworship music occupies a very 
Particular place in a wide spectrum of traditions. Both German Protes- 
tantism and the mainstream of Anglo-American Protestantism have 
always been wary of departing from consciousness and rationality in 
WwWorship.And theyhave rarelyencouraged individual or personal religious 
exXperiences. Thus much Protestant music was neither created nor per- 
formed to encourage ecstatic, meditative, or non-conscious States: rather， 
it is music that serves to deliver text, within the context of an organized， 
Written,and generally accepted theology. Sects within Protestantism that 
have encouraged movement, Spontaneous Utterance, improvisation, even 
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trance in the worship service -Such as the Freewill Baptists and Shakers of 
late-eighteenth-century New England - have always been marginalized 
minorities (Marini 1982). 

Even the term “sacred music”cannot adequately represent the role of 
the sacred, or the role of music, in the lives of many Native American 
Peoples, hpowever.“Sacred music” suggests that there is a discrete realm 
thatis sacred,and that it has its own music. Contrastthis notion with the 
insistence ofelders in the Yurok tribe (Northwest Coast that “in ancient 
times, everything used to be religious”(Keeling 1992, p. 19). The Yurok 
and many other Indian cultures on this continent have found the sacred in 
Whatothers might call the everyday. And they have frequently found iton 
their own, for Native American religious systems tend to be“extremely 
individualistic, allowing much room for personal vision and creativity>” 
and to incorporate beliefs and practices thatare"“dazzling in theirvariety>” 
(Keeling 1992, p. 5). This individualism is evident in the sources of much 
Native American music: visions or dreams. For example, the Arapaho, a 
Plains tribe, perform a Sun Dance ceremony centering on the individual 
warriors search foravision in which he will receivea guardian spirit; that 
guardian spiritmay in turn teach the warriorasongorsongswhich heis to 
singonlywhenapproachingdeath.Andemotionally disturbed individuals 
among the Yuman tribes of the Southwest have traditionally secluded 
themselves in order to meditate and dream songs Which have a restorative 
efitect(Nettl 1973,pp. 16o-163). Hovw far back practices such as these date 
is not known; Bruno Nettl has observed that North American Indians 
“seem to have preserved earlier musical styles to a much greater degree>” 
than their South American counterparts, and that in the United States 
musicis“oneofthefewaspectsofIndian life intowhichthewhite man has 
not penetrated” (Nettl 1973,pp. 159,176). 

It seemas clear, at any rate, that for centuries most Native American 
groups have viewed musical composition, Or transmission, as“a SUper- 
natural act” (Nettl 1973, p. 176),and thatthe most complex and charged 
Songsofmanytribeshave originated and have been repeated in ceremonial 
COnteXxts, as parts of Trituals which have Specific purposes. Ceremonial 
Songs tend to be sung by solo vocalists or by groups in unison，with 
accompanimentby whistles, drums,and/or rattles; they tend to be longer 
and more complex than dance, war, love, narrative, Or children?s songs; 
and, like much other Native American music, their rhythmic and tonal 
relationships can only be approximated by VWestern musical notation， 
Because of the enormous variety of Indian musics, the lack of extensive 
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Written recordsfortheearlyperiod,and thesensitive natureofthe topic:it 
is inappropriate to makefurther generalizations hereaboutNativeAmeri- 
can Sacred music. 

Easier to document and describe are early efforts to convert Native 
Americans to Christianityandtotrain them in Christian musical practices. 
In the 156os the psalm singing of French Huguenots in what would 
become Florida was imitated by native peoples there; Spanish Catholic 
missionaries were teaching singing and instrumental music to Indians in 
theSouthwestasearlyasthebeginning ofthe seventeenth century;in 1745 
at the Moravian settlement of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania the hymn 7z dlicz 

Junbizlo was sung Simultaneously in thirteen languages, including Mohawk 
and Mohican; and the Rev. Eleazar Wheelockinstructed Native American 
youths in sight-reading and choral singing，among other Subjects，in 
Lebanon, Connecticut in the mid-17oos. Several of Wheelocks?s students 
became missionaries themselves and taught psalmody to other young 
Indians;Vheelockss mostfamous pupil Rev. Samson Occom (a Montaulo 
published 4 CHpoice CoUectioxz of 0Nld bital olgs in New London， 
Connecticut in 1774 (Chase 1966a， pp. 959，61; Stevenson 1960，p. 3; 
WilsonandKeller 1979,pp.6o-62.Seealsochapters land2 ofthe present 
volume). 

Asisnoted in chapterg,similarlyrich documentation isavailableforthe 
COnversion of African slaves to Christianity, and its attendant musical 
instruction. As early as 1693, in Boston, a servants”“Society of Negroes>” 
was Singing psalm tunes atits meetings (Southern 1983,p. 33).Justovera 
decadelatertheeftorts ofthe Church ofEngland?sSocietyforthePropaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts bore fruit at New York'”s Trinity 
Church,wherein 17og thirtyblackstudentslearned to sing psalmsin a cat- 
echizing school. Trinity continued to attract black servants to its singing 
Schools over the nexthalf-century,and in the 176os and 177os the Associ- 
ates of Doctor Bray, a society allied with the aims of the SPG, taught 
psalmody to slaves in Philadelphia, New York, Newport, Rhode Island， 
and Williamsburg,Virginia(Southern 1983,pp.38-39). Several ministers” 
descriptions of Protestant Singing among blacks in late-eighteenth- 
century Virginia have survived, and almost all stress African Americans” 
musical skill and expressiveness. 

But the dominant culture”s religious and cultural imperialism often 
effaced African Spiritual Practices asSurelyasitdid Indian,thoughhints of 
the former Survive: a minister writes of “Heathenish rites”being Per- 
formed at the burials of slaves in New York in 1712, while the records of 
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the Superior Council of Louisiana mention a“service . . . Sung in negro 
Style and ljanguage” in the early 174os (Epstein 1977, pp. 39,40). And as 
late as 1811 a Russian visitor to the African Methodist Episcopal (AMP) 
Church in Philadelphia observed that 


Attheend ofevery psalm theentire congregation,menand women alike， 

Sang verses in a loud, shrill monotone . . . When the preacher ceased 

reading,allturned towardthedoor,fellon theirknees,bowedtheirheads 

to the ground and set Up an agonizing, heart-rending moaning. After- 

wards,theministerresumedthereadingofthepsalter...thenallroseand 

began chanting psalms in chorus,the men and womenalternating ... 
(Quoted in Southern 1983,p.78) 


Inthisaccountand others cited earlier - theobservers choosing wordslike 
“extatic”“torrent”“raptures”“agonizing”and“heart-rending”to 
describe whattheyheard -itisevidentthatthe musicalaspectof Christian 
WwWorship among African Americans in eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
Century America was at times Spontaneous，kinetic，and emotionally 
charged. For black congregations,the acts ofsinging and vocalizing could 
take center stage in a worship service, occCupying a place ofequal impor- 
tance to any religious text; the medium (music) was a crucial part of the 
Gospel message. This - despite the rationalistic, text-oriented nature of 
Puritan-descended Protestant worship - turned out to be very much the 
experience ofyoung white choirs in New England churches at the end of 
theeighteenth century,as will be seen. 

The presiding minister at the service described above was the AME 
Churchsfounder,Richard Allen (176o-1831),amajorfigurein thebegin- 
ningsoftheAfricanAmerican church.In 18o1lAllen had compiled thefirst 
collection ofhymn texts aimed specifically at a black American congrega- 
tion.4Colection ofSb2itlalSo19S0N0 DNS Sejected Jo1l TENioUS 4U 太 o1s 四 
Ricpayd 4HNe,4Hjicatl Misteryreissuedlaterin thesameyearwithaslightly 
varianttitle,is important(in Eileen Southern?s words) as“an index to the 
hymns popularamong black congregations ...ofthenewnation>” (South- 
ern 1983, p. 75). While Allen may have written some of the hymn texts in 
his collection, he does not seem to have composed music. The firstknown 
black American composer, Newport Gardner (1746-1826), was like his 
white counterparts a product of the singing-school movement. Brought 
from Africa as a slave atage fourteen, Gardnerlikely studied with singing 
master Andrew Law in Newport, Rhode Island before purchasing his 
freedom (with lottery winnings) and opening his own very Successful 
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Singing school in Newport.Although he composed prolifically starting at 
eighteen,and though the Biblical text ofhis“Promise Anthem>” (with its 
added linesaddressing the “African race”) has survived, none ofhis music 
is known (Southern 1983,pp.69-7o). 

While Native Americans and Afiican Americans in the period before 
18oo had sacred music traditions of undeniable richness, the religious 
musicoftransplanted Europeanson theseshoresis much moreextensively 
documented. Europeans coming to the New World from early in the 
Seventeenth centuryonward broughtwith themawidevariety ofreligious 
traditions. Although languages and liturgies varied between denomina- 
tions,languageand liturgywerethemselves crucial to the musical practice 
of all. Congregationalists, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, German 
Protestants，Moravians，eventually Baptists and even Catholics all 
included as a_ central component of their sacred music practice the 
congregationalsinging ofhymns or versified psalms;and for mostofthese 
denominations, special rehearsed choral or instrumental music could be 
found at prescribed points in the worship service. Established texts and 
known tunes Were essential to the worship music of these groups, while 
non-verbal utterance, musical improvisation, individual spontaneity, and 
liturgical fexibility were generally absent. Given the controlled, reason- 
dominated, text-oriented norm for musical practice in these churches， 
exceptions in early America stand out sharply: the anarchic “old way of 
Singing”described by New England ministers in the 172os, the enthusi- 
asm and spontaneity of the mid-century Great Awakening, the ecstatic 
Worship of“New Light>” sects in the late 1700S. 

The congregational singing ofEuropean-American religious denomina- 
tions Served an important function, however: knitting together the reli- 
gious community. When “all the members ofthe congregation call out to 
God together across the infinite”(Lomax 1968,p. 15; quoted in Britton， 
Lowens,and Crawford 199o, p. 1),religious tradition and social ties alike 
are reaffirmed. Congregational singing of the psalms had been mandated 
for Protestant worshippers in the sixteenth century by French theologian 
John Calvin, and Calvinys injunctions were followed faithfully by Angli- 
cans, Pilgrims, Puritans, Presbyterians, and others coming to the North 
American continent in the following one hundred years. The psalters of 
these religious groups varied only slightly in title and contents: Thomas 
SternholdsandJohn Hopkinss7He Nole BookeofPsa1nes(1562and many 
later editions) was used by members of the Church of England, Henry 
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Ainsworth2?s 7Tje BooR of Psalbzres: BUGUsped bo 雪 2 Prose ad Mete (1612)by 
the separatist Pilgrims, 7Ne THole Booke of Psabzres jitH Dasiated zt 如 
ZHI1s Mete(164oandmanylatereditions;nowknownas the“Bay Psalm 
Book,”the colonists” first published volume) by the Massachusetts Bay 
Puritans, and the Scottish psalter, 7Tje Psaprs of David zz Meeter (165o),by 
Presbyterian worshippers， 

It is important to take Special note of what 再. Wiley Hitchcock has 
called“the richest and most sophisticated musical culture in colonial 
America” (Hitchcock 1988, p. 23) - that of the German-speaking Mora- 
vians in Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lititz in Pennsylvania and Salem in 
North Carolina - and to acknowledge the sectxs impressive accomplish- 
ments in musical composition, instrument building, and performance. 
But while the anthems and sacred songs of Moravian composers such 
as Jeremiah Dencke (1725-1795)，Johannes Herbst (1735-1812)，and 
Johann Friedrich Peter (1746-1813) - many of them with instrumental 
accompaniment - are undeniably impressive in quantity and quality, no 
less deniable is the insularity oftheir musical culture in the New World 
(pointed outby Hitchcoclo,and the derivative quality ofthe music itself. 

Despite common devotional Practices and texts，Ppre-nineteenth- 
centuryAmerica?s religious diversity only increased toward theend ofthe 
colonial era and into the new nation>s first decades. But throughout this 
period, the changing musical values and practices of New England>s 
Congregationalist churches dominated music-making, both within and 
beyond that denomination, involving thousands of people all along the 
East Coastas Singing masters and scholars, proponents and opponents of 
musical reform,and -toward theend ofthe period - composers,publish- 
ers, and performers of new Sacred music. Other religious groups - espe- 
cially urban Episcopalians and rural Baptists - would make important 
COntributions to the repertory and practice of sacred music in America， 
Particularly as the century came to aclose. While these contributions will 
be noticed here,thesacred musicofCongregationalistNewEngland plays 
by far the largest- and the most creative - part in the historical pageant， 
Singing Schools were colonial America's first Sites of musical learning; 
church choirs were its first common musical performing groups; singing 
masters were itsfirstmusic instructors and,later, composers;and psalters 
with tune Supplements were its first musical publications. And all these， 
while not exclusively Congregationalist, were most often found under 
Congregationalistauspices. 
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Change and resistance in Congregationalist 
New England 


The two mostpopulous religious groups in colonial America - the adher- 
ents to and dissenters from the Church of England - both changed their 
Imusical practices in the course of the eighteenth century. New England 
Pilgrimsand Puritans atfirststeered clear ofinstrumentalaccompaniment 
and professional singingleaders in their worship music, considering these 
(along with harmonyand counterpointb to be“popish>”excesses.Anglican 
Worshippers never had strictures against the use of instruments, though 
at first Practical considerations Severely limited their introduction. By 
the late 17oos in many Urban Episcopalian churches, clerk-led psalmody 
had given way to the singing of both psalms and hymns，with organ 
accompaniment. Butthe change in the Congregationalist meeting houses 
ofNew England had been a great deal more extensive. Whileattheend of 
the century entire Congregationalist assemblies still rose to Sing, it was 
not UnUsual several times during the service for the congregation to Sit 
Silently while a group of young men and women, seated together in the 
“gallery”orbalcony,stood to performafour-voicetuneoranthem -Some- 
times quite lengthy and forid, or containing a section of rapid-fire imita- 
tion- occasionallywith thesupportofabassvioloreven ofa small“gallery 
Orchestra.”These youthful choristers (median age seventeen) were likely 
the graduates ofa local singing school,wheretheyhad learned the skills of 
musical sight-reading，vocal production，and ensemble performance. 
Much ofthe music they sang had been composed and published by local 
artisansand tradesmen,no betterversed in the musical artthan they. 

Clearly there was a sea change in the needs of Congregationalist wor- 
Shippers in the course of the eighteenth century. And as these needs 
changed,the role and form of that denomination”s sacred music changed 
with them. Psalmody,oncealargelyunconscious Practice,became steadily 
more conscious; once an encouragementto individual expression ,it came 
to depend upon communal coordination; once an activity done by all, it 
eventually included performances presented by select groups of trained 
musicians. In short, as Richard Crawford has pointed out, psalmody was 
graduallytransformed in CongregationalistNew England meetinghouses 
from an aspectofreligiousritual to adisplay ofart(Crawford 1979a). 

As eighteenth-century American worship music emerged from its 
Subservient role in religious ritual and started to play an assertive roleasa 
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Creative artistic activity, people reacted in different ways. To some, this 
change was only a further indication of declension from proper worship 
practice - an aesthetic mirror reflecting religious decline. For others, the 
change broughtopportunities for self-expression -Something given little 
Support in this tradition, but always a human need. In fact, the entire 
Process was shaped by Something universal and very old: music”s sub- 
Versive,seductive powerto distractpeople from acontrolling institution2s 
“business at hand.” In the Puritan-founded Congregational church, that 
business wasthe direct,uncluttered worship ofGod. 

The democracy inherent in Congregationalist worship meant not only 
thateve7 worshipper sang God?s praises (Calvin?s recommendation,rein- 
forced by such tracts as Boston minister John Cotton?s 1647 S149109 Of 
Psa1esaGosjper-Orditatce)butthattheydidso withouttrainedleadership. 
These circumstances - combined with the Puritan avoidance of instru- 
mental accompanimentto psalm singing,asteady attrition ofmusic books 
and ofpeoplewho could decipherthem (editions ofthe“BayPsalm Book 
from 1698 on, with their supplements of eleven or twelve monophonic 
tunes, did little to shore up musical literacy), and the Practice of “lining 
out” the psalm (with a deacon or clerk reading each line of text before it 
was Sung) - produced a style of congregational singing which sooner OF 
later was bound to attract notice. 

In the 172os several Boston ministers began to protest, both from the 
pulpit and in Print, the sound ofthe music in their churches. An essay by 
the Rev.Thomas Walter describesthis sound: 

[Our psalm tunes] are now miserably tortured, and twisted, and qua- 

vered,insomeChurches,intoanhorrid Medlyofconfusedand disorderly 

Noises...OuUrTunesare...lefttothe Mercy ofeveryunskilful Throatto 

chop and alter, twist and change, according to their infinitely divers and 

no lessodd Humours and Fancies...[Singing with rural congregations)] 

Ihavetwicein oneNote pausedtotakebreath ...Ihaveobserved in many 

Places, one Man is upon this Note, while another is a Note before him， 

which produces something so hideous and disorderly,， as is beyond 

Expression bad . . . [M]uch time is taken up in shaking out these Turns 

and Quavers; and besides,no two men in the Congregation quaveralike， 

or together; which sounds in the Ears ofa good Judge, like Pive 瑟 zotid1ed 
differentTunes roared outatthe sametime,whose perpetual interferings 
with oneanother,perplexed Jars,and unmeasured Periods,would makea 

Man wonderatthe 人 alsePleasure which they conceive ... 

(Walter 1721, pp. 2-5) 
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In these phrases are the main features of what became known as the “old 
wayofsinging”:stronglyindependentindividual lines,alack ofcoordina- 
tion between voices,considerable ornamentation,loudvolume,extremely 
Slowtempo,and scantregularity ofrhythm. 

Clearly,theoldwayofsinginginvolvedlittleorno useofwritten materi- 
als; this was an oral practice, orally transmitted. Surviving accounts leave 
little doubt that by the early eighteenth century lining out had become 
essential to remind congregations ofthetextand tunetobesung,thatonly 
four or five tunes were used in most parishes, and that even with this 
limited repertory individuals occasionally slipped from one tune into 
another before they had worked their way through a single stanza. (All 
these developments had occurred somewhat earlier in English parish 
churches,as Nicholas Temperley has showni see Temperley 1979,chapter 
4.) It is equally clear that the old way was a _ practice dear to the hearts of 
many, and that it would not be given up without a struggle. Straddling 
ritual and art - remaining 人 faithful to Puritan Congregationalist worship 
Practicewhileatthesametime offering singersachanceforself-expression 
-itcould be superseded only ifits critics found a Practice equally accept- 
ableandalluringtoofterin its place. 

The Massachusetts Bayministershitupon thatpractice,with no inkling 
of how successful it would become, nor where it would lead. The original 
ideawas simplyto inculcate musical literacyamongthe peoplebyteaching 
“regular singing”- Singing by rule, or according to the way music was 
notated.This,the reformers reasoned,could notfail to improve congrega- 
tional song. The Rev. Thomas Symmes of Bradford, Massachusetts ouUt- 
lined a plan of procedure in 7Ze ReasoUpapLe1eSS 0 Re9Ua7 95149119，07 
SI119 Note(1720): 


TYovzp 让 Motg1eatb) tepd 如 太 e boNMotDl9 [o 门 S1929 Psabis if Singing 
SchoolsWeebyjoztoted2...Wherewould betheDcxit, orwhatthe Din- 
CdyaNltaqges, 让 People that want SR in 914919, would procure a SR 
Person to Jstrxctthemyand meet7woor7Nyee Evenings in the Week,from 
PiveorSixaClock,tozzptandspendtheTimein Learningto Sing? 
(Symmes 1720, p. 20) 


This is exactly what happened.There were precedents: Anglican religious 
Societies ofyoung men were studying regular singing in Maryland as early 
as 1099,， a Singing master is known to have taught in Virginia in 
171o-1711,and psalmody instruction was advertised in Boston in 1714. 
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Butthesinging school really came into its ownin New Englandin thehalf 
century following the reform ofthe early 1720S. 

Colonial singing schools are documented in a wide variety of settings， 
from the Congregationalist parish of Windsor, Connecticut in 1727 to 
New York's Anglican Trinity Church in 1753 to a Boston Schoolhouse in 
1782 (taught by William Billings). Throughout the period they remained 
remarkably consistentin formatand method.They tended to meet Several 
eveningsa week,as Rev.Symmeshad suggested,and foraperiod oftwo or 
three months. Many were taught from printed or manuscript tunebooks 
that followed the “rudiments ofvocal music”with actual tunes for prac- 
tice. From the beginning they were an activity for youths - boys and girls 
aged eightto twenty-one,with thepreponderance in theirlateteens-and 
they provided a much-needed opportunity for social intercourse. Before 
theRevolution,mostsinging masters werehiredbylocal parishes,aswhen 
Lewis Edson, ST. of Bridgewater, Massachusetts taught schools in next- 
door Halifax between 1769 and 1776; though the itinerancy of Connecti- 
cuUt River Valley singing master George Beale in the 172os provides a 
Striking early exception to this rule. But the itinerant singing master Was 
largelyaphenomenon ofthelateeighteenth century- as wasthesel 人 spon- 
Sored singing school,whphereasinging master sethimselfup in business by 
advertising forscholars. 

Regularsingingandsingingschools,introduced to improveanaspectof 
religious ritual, ironically brought an invasion of art into New England”s 
meeting houses. Striking innovations in themselves, they led to a series of 
further changes. Each new change took the churches further away from 
thefirstsettlers Calvinistideal ofgeneraland unregulated participation in 
the music of worship. Thus for a time - Particularly the last third of the 
Century, when American composers of psalmody were becoming active - 
Spontaneity, unselfconsciousness,and individual expression were atalow 
ebb in thesinging ofAmerican sacred music. 

A parish in eighteenth-century New England was a small democracy 
where church members voted on all questions, civil or ecclesiastical, that 
needed resolution. Many of these questions had to do with the musicand 
texts for worship. Should regular singing be adopted by the parish? Who 
Were to Serve as choristers, or singing-leaders,and where were they to Sit? 
Should the“New England version>” ofthe psalms (the“Bay Psalm Book) 
be discarded in favor of Nicholas Bradyand Nahum Tatexs4NemwTersioz o 
太 e Psabzis ofDavid,oreven THe PsabjsorDavia PNitatedzi 太 eZalIUQ9ge oftje 
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New-7estamteltbytheNonconformisttheologian Isaac VWatts?Vhattunes 
were to besung in the worship service? Should a singing schoolbe setup? 
Who wasto behired as singing master,what was his salary to be,and how 
Was he to be paid? Should the young people recently graduated from 
Singing School be allowed to sit together in the meeting house, in order 
thatthey mightmoreeffectivelylead the singing?Vas the choirs petition 
to Sing one psalm in each service on the Sabbath to be granted? Was ittime 
to discontinue lining out the psalmsy? Should a bass viol be introduced to 
accompanyand Supportthe singers? Discussions and decisions relating to 
issues SUch as these are preserved in hundreds of New England town and 
church histories published in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
These accounts are notable for two things: the consistency from town to 
town concerning what changed and when; and the degree ofunhappiness 
and even strife thateach sacred music innovation caused. 

Onceacongregation had adopted singing“byrule” in preferencetothe 
“old way>”a_ further innovation was usually accepted without much 
di 全 culty: the appointment by the church of one or more men (choris- 
ters”) whose job it was to sound the starting pitch ofa tune with voice OFr 
pitch pipe and then to lead the singing. There are records of churches 
choosing choristers from the 173os through the 177os; most choristers 
Seem to have been established citizens in their middle years. The choris- 
ter?s duties were performed in the context of lining out, and were similar 
to those of the parish clerk in the colonial Anglican church. A_ common 
Sequence of events would have the minister reading an entire versified 
psalm, a deacon repeating the first line of text, the chorister sounding a 
Starting pitch and leading the singing ofthat line,the deacon reading the 
next line, and So on. It is easy to see that reading and singing through a 
psalm textin this manner- With Brady and Tate”s versifications averaging 
eleven four-line stanzas and VWatts"s averaging between eight and nine - 
could still bealengthy process,even when an attemptwas made to follow 
Specified rhythmic values. Individual parishes are known to have resisted 
theappointmentofsingingleaders,and objectionswerevoiced to the cho- 
risters beating time with their hands,to theuseofpitch pipes,even to the 
Setting of any Specific pitch at all. But oppPosition to these early changes 
Seems to have been neither particularly spirited nor sustained. 

By the mid-17oos thenumber ofsingingleaders had increased in many 
Parishes to three, six,oreven eight men,and these individuals were being 
permitted to sit together in the meeting house. Presumably they would 
riseasagroup to lead the congregation throughapsalmattheappPropriate 
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points in the service.Atthe sametime,however,singing-School graduates 
were proliferating in many New England towns. Theseyoung people had 
learned skillsthatsetthemapartfrom theirelders;theyhadtasted theplea- 
Sures of sight-reading music,ofsinging in parts,of regularly consociating 
with their peers. Not content to bolster the general singing from their 
亿 milies” pews, they began agitating for the right to sit together in the 
meeting house,and even occasionally to performy,as a separate group,the 
tunes and anthems they had learned. Their requests were Opposed on 
various grounds, both social (one's seating in the meeting house directly 
reflected one”s standing in the community) and religious (singing God?s 
Praises was heldtobethe dutyofall,nottheprivilege ofa few). 

But perhaps it was felt that the young singers diligence should not go 
Unrewarded, for towns began to allow them to sit as a body: first in the 
“hind seats below>”and later in the meeting house gallery, or balcony， 
Which had formerly been the exclusive Preserve of the indigent and of 
African Americans. And moreand more churches voted toallot one psalm 
to the Singers (to be sung in parts and not lined oub and one to the 
congregation. With these innovations the Congregationalist churches of 
New England, whose worship practice had traditionally been non-hierar- 
chical and democratic, created aselectbody-thechoir-and gaveitspecial 
duties in the worship service. Boston?s WestChurch designated “singers” 
Seats”in 1754,and thetown2s FirstChurch followed fouryears later; these 
early instances of de jacto choir formation were followed by churches in 
Salem and Newbury, Massachusetts (1761); Greenland, New Hampshire 
(1762); Ipswich and Medford，Massachusetts (1763); and Beverly and 
Hamlet, Massachusetts (1764) - all towns on or near the coast. Seventeen 
New England churches areknowntohavetakenthis step bytheendofthe 
176os, and forty-eight by the end of the next decade (Crawford n.d.， 
SUupplemented bythe author?s researcbh). 

Seating the singers together acknowledged their leadership role in the 
musical part ofthe service,and spelled theend oflining out. Indeed,many 
churches voted to seat the singers and to abolish lining out at the Same 
time. The Worcester, Massachusetts church voted in August, 1779 “That 
thesingers sitin the front seats in the front gallery”and “Thatsaid singers 
be requested to ...carry on singingin publicworship>”; on the same occa- 
Sion itwas decided“Thatthe modeofsinginginthecongregation here,be 
without reading the psalms, line by line, to be sung”(Lincoln 1837, PP， 
178-179). The same source describes the subsequenttearful exit from the 
meeting house of “the aged and venerable Deacon Chamberlain whose 
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job ithad been to read thelinesofthepsalm.Chamberlain wasnotalone in 
his distress. A Survey of eighty-nine Massachusetts town histories found 
individuals in seventeen places- almost one-fifth ofthetotal - leaving the 
meeting house or refusing to attend meeting because of musical innova- 
tions (Cooke 1993). 


Sacred music publications and the 
American composer 


An irate letter written to the Portsmouth Newm 矶 0Ntjspz1e Gazette in 
January，1764 introduces a new issue in the story of Congregational 
worshipmusic-thatofunfamiliarand inappropriate repertorybeingsung 
bythenew church choirs: 


ThereareasetofGeniuses,who stickthemselvesup inaGallery,and seem 
to think thattheyhaveaPriviledge ofengrossingallthe singing to them- 
Selves; and truely they take away a very effectual Method to secure this 
Priviledge，namely by singing such Tunes, as is impossible for the 
Congregationtojoinin.Whomthey gettocomposeforthem;,orwhether 
they compose for themselves, I will not Pretend to determine; bnut， 
instead ofthose plain and easy Compositions which are essential to the 
Awful solemnityofChurch Music,away they getofft,oneafteranotherin 
alight, airy, jiggish Tune, better adapted to a Country Dance, than the 
awful Business ofChanting forth the Praises oftheKing ofKings. 
(Pichierri 196o, pp. 37-38) 


Theyoung peoplewerenotquiteyet“composing forthemselves”butthe 
quantity and diversity of music available to them was rapidly increasing. 
The”"light, airy, jiggish Tune[s]”they sang were taken from the publica- 
tions ofcontemporary English country psalmodists such as John Arnold， 
William Knapp, Joseph Stephenson, and William Tansur (see belovw for 
more on these men and their music). When theAmerican composer-com- 
piler emerged in the 177os and 178os,two traditions had laid the ground- 
Work for his efforts: the activities of these English psalmodists, and a 
history of American sacred music publication that stretched back more 
than three-quarters ofa century. 

By the Revolution>s o 伍 cial end in 1783, forty publications containing 
Sacred music (several in various editions) had been issued in America. 
Ranging from the ninth edition ofthe“Bay Psalm Book>” (1698) with its 
Supplementofthirteen tunes to Boston composer William Billings?s Peace 
00L 4]tt 妈 e1l (1783)，these publications provide another measure of the 
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transition 位 om ritual to artthat is being traced here.Theyalso document 
the dominance of Congregationalism and of the Puritan/Congregational 
model ofmusical worship in this period. Although several early tunebook 
compilers were not Congregationalists (Thomas Johnston，Francis 
Hopkinson, and Daniel Bayley were Anglicans; James Lyon became a 
Presbyterian minister), only eight of the forty titles were aimed at non- 
Congregational worshippers (Reformed,Anglican, Baptist churches),and 
theearliestoftheseeightwas notissued until 1752， 

Sacred music was printed in early America as an adjunctto sacred texts. 
With thesoleexceptionofThomasVWalter?s7NHe G7ozt6S QQ RUNLES oOUSICR 
Exbiaized(Bostonyeighteditions,1721-1764)-amanualforinstruction in 
“regular singing”- every American publication containing music issued 
before 1761 was either a collection of psalm or hymn texts with tunes 
interspersed or added in a group at the end, or a separately printed tune 
Supplement designed to be bound or inserted into a text collection. 
Although it Played an ancillary role to devotional texts, music made a 
Strong Showing in Several of these early collections. The first edition of 
Walter's tunebook, for example, included among its twenty-four pieces 
eleven printed for the first time in the colonies. One of these, a simple 
three-voice, four-phrase composition titled Sowtjel Newm 73?0te, has not 
been traced to any earlier Source and thus appears to be the first known 
piece ofmusiccomposed in colonial America.Asmall tune supplementby 
John Tufts debuted in Boston in thesameyearthatVWalter?s collection first 
appeared; Tufts's third edition of 1723 (the earliest we have), titled 47 
Ttrodlcto1p 如 太 e 4 of S2919 Pd-7T201eS， offered thirty-four pieces， 
including ninenotfound in previousAmerican publications.Among these 
nine, TOO PSsajt 7?MNe Nemw appears also to have been American-composed. 
Given this growth ofthe congregational repertoryy it comes as no SUrPrise 
thatthe church in Weston, Massachusetts,meeting on Novempber 6,1724， 
voted alist of fourteen tunes to be used in its worship services, with the 
requirementthat'“theChorist[ejrdo notSetany otherpublicklyunlesshe 
hasfurth[ejrorderfro[m]yeChurch”(VWeston 19ol,p.529).This concern 
tolimitthenumberoftunes congregations should sing istypical ofeastern 
Massachusetts churches in this period. 

Atthe same time,however singing-school graduates with new musical 
Skillsstartedto demandnewmusic,andtherewasonlysomuch availableto 
them in imported English publications.Itwasonlya matteroftime before 
an enterprising singing master would try his own hand at composition . 
This is whatJames Lyon(1735-1794) seemsto have doneforhistunebook 
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Valid (Philadelphia，1761; second edition 1767). The publication of 
Vania is a landmark in the history of colonial American sacred music. It 
was the first collection that aspired to fill the needs of congregations, of 
thosewho had onlyrecently mastered the“rudiments ofvocal music>”and 
of experienced singers. As such, it represented a major step in the singing 
books?stransformation from an accesSory of ritual to arepositoryforart-a 
Processthatwouldlead eventuallyto such collectionsas William Billings?s 
71He Psaj-Sz9e75 47MWNeNeNt(1781),designed notso much forworship or 
instruction as for recreational use by trained choirs and experienced 
“singing societies”outside ofthe meeting house. UVyailia introduced sixty- 
nine pieces to the American-published tunebook repertory. Fifteen of 
these appear to be of American origin, including five probably by Lyon 
himselfand threebyWilliam Tuckey(17o8-1781),an immigrant English- 
man active in the musical life of New York”s Anglican Trinity Church 
(ITemperley 1997,pP. 11-13). Further, CUyajia tapped a repertory hitherto 
unavailable in American musical publications: the“fuging tunes”and 
anthems composed or compiled by a talented new generation of English 
psalmodists: Abraham Adams,John Arnold, Caleb Ashworth, Uriah Dav- 
enport，JIsrael Holdrovyd，William Knapp，VWilliam Tans”ur，Aaron 
Williams, and others. From these men?s collections, almost all published 
between the 173os and the 176os, the first New England composers of 
psalmody would draw their models and inspiration (Billings 1977-199o， 
vol. 1,pp. xviii-Xxviii,supplemented bytheauthor?s researcbh). 

The fuging tunes in mid-century English tunebooks proved especially 
inspirational to young American singing masters interested in compos- 
ing. In this tradition, any musical setting of a psalm or hymn verse that 
involves, at Some point, separate vocal entries and text overlap can be 
called a fuging tune. The most popular model in late-eighteenth-century 
America set the first two lines ofa four-line stanza homophonically, then 
after a full or partial cadence brought the voices back in one at a time， 
closing with rough and rousing four-part counterpoint. English anthems 
published at the same time display a similar liveliness, frequently varying 
their texture and introducing contrapuntal sections，Fired by this 
material and by James Lyon?s example，several American tunebook 
compilers ofthe mid- and late 176os introduced large chunks of the con- 
temporary British repertory in their publications; the most extensive 
example is Daniel Bayley?”s almost literal reprinting of two tunebooks by 
William Tansurand Aaron Williamsunderthetitle 7Ne47e7icaN 五 ga7MMO1O) 
(1769 and later editions). Atthe same time, other American musicians fol- 
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lowed the lead of Lyon and William Tuckey and started to compose their 
own material. 

One who was composing in earnest by the late 176os was a Boston 
tanner named William Billings (1746-18oo). In 177o, aged twenty-four， 
Billings published 7Ze New-ExIUaxzd Psa1-o9149ez the first ofhis six tune- 
books. Every one of the 127 tunes and anthems in this collection was 
Written by Billings, who moreover had “another Volume . . . consisting 
chiefy ofAnthems,Fugesand Choruss,ofhisown Composition” waiting 
inthewings(Billings 1977-199o,vol. 1,p.4).Further,several ofthe pieces 
are ofhigh quality; the anthem on the text “As the hart panteth after the 
Water brooks,” for example, is a work of considerable beauty and power. 
With its frontispieceengraved byPaul Revere,its manytopical references， 
its settings of politically inspired texts, its lively prose introduction, and 
its torrent of homemade compositions that declare American musical 
independence and the presence ofa new and sometimes inspired creative 
talent，7NHe New-EBMIUd Psa1-Sz9er is a remarkable document in the 
history ofAmerican music,and ofAmerica itself. 

Billings evolved rapidly as a composer after his precocious debut. His 
Second collection, THpe SI91G Maste15 45SiStapt (1778)， was aesthetically 
light-years beyond his first. While 7TZe New-E1IUaNd Psa1mp-919e7 had 
included a large number of untexted psalm tunes, suggesting that it Was 
partly intended for congregational singing, THe S1491G Muste12s 4SS15tz0tt 
Was manifestly a book for choirs. It was fully texted; it contained eight 
anthems to the earlier booless four; and it offered pieces both topical (the 
anthem ZZ7MeEN 好 to 0OVE7 Bostol, beginning“By the Rivers of Watertown 
we Sat down and wept>; the patriotic hymn CHester, naming five British 
generals in its second stanZa) and even prankish (the almost entirely dis- 
Sonant /419o1). When one recalls the Story of Worcester”s aged Deacon 
Chamberlain tearfully exiting his meeting house because he was no longer 
permitted to line out the psalms, it is hard to credit that 7Ze 9149117 
Maste 和 4ssistalthadappeared in nearbyBoston the Previous year. 

Billingsxstunes and tunebooks provided an exampletohis musical New 
England contemporaries that was hard to resist. The Revolution limited 
tunebook publication，but large musical manuscripts dating from the 
mid-177os by Daniel Read (1757-1836) of Attleborough and Abraham 
Wood (1752-18o4) of Northboro, both in Massachusetts, make it clear 
thatthe composing ofmusic was not Severely affected. And in 1779 a nevw 
tunebook，sSelect 瑟 Q1MO1，compiled by Andrew Law (1749-1821) of 
Cheshire,Connecticut,introduced pieces bynine previouslyunpublished 
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Americans -asure sign thatmore and more singing masters were writing 
their own tunes. With the Revolution>s end, the foodgates were opened: 
while in the first eighty-five years of American sacred music publication 
(through Billings?s Peace dz 47 妨 el of 1783) forty titles had appeared, in 
the next seventeen years (the remainder of 1783 through 1799) well over 
one hundred - introducing many hundreds of new American composi- 
tions- were published. 

These publications were of various Sorts. Some Were collections 
designed for the use of particular churches or religious denominations; 
these tended to be non-Congregationalist (Protestant Episcopal， 
Lutheran，Roman Catholic，German Reformed). Others，such as 77e 
TYoyxcester Coiection ofsacyred Famooy (eighteditions,1786-18o3) and 7Ne 
LUaqge Paiogy (Seventeen editions，1795-1821)，Were“greatest hits>” 
anthologies,oriented toward the largestpossible sales. Others were single 
pieces issued usually in relation to Specific occasions，both sacred (47 
4Mtjemt fjor Easter by William Billings, 1787) and secular (Hans Gram?s 
Sot1Et Jo7 太 e Foxyteex 太 of Octobger， 1793,，“When were entombed the 
remains of His Excellency John Hancock, Esq[.]). Still others,including 
the Uranian Society of Philadelphia?s Tatyrodxctomy Zesso1s (1785)，were 
frankly pedagogical. Quite a few were gatherings of works by composers 
active in a particular area and known to a particular compiler; Fedexa/ 
五 a1MMO (Six editions, 179o-C. 1796) byAsahel Benham (1754-18o3) is an 
example.And finally there were all-original tunebooks,along the lines of 
William Billings?s,by such men as Daniel Read (7Ne 47ze7ica] S24910I BooR， 
five editions, 1785-1796), Jacob French (1754-1817) (THe Ne 471e1iC0N 
Melod, 1789), Samuel Holyoke (1762-182o) (Ga7ioNi0 47M1e1iC0N0 1791)， 
and SupplyBelcher(1751-1836) (7TZe 互 a7MiO1 OAMai1e ,1794). 

Late-eighteenth-century tunebooks contain much of the first music 
composed in the United States ofAmerica - certainly much ofthat which， 
because it was written down, has Survived. Richard Cravwford has suc- 
cinctly characterized the specialness of psalmody: it was“a fully notated， 
Written Practice whose creative roots r[aln deepestin villageand country- 
Sideandamongtheplain peoplewho dwel[t there,ratherthan in the more 
SoOphisticated centers ofcivilization” (Crawford 1979b,p.291).Onemight 
add， as Crawford does elsewhere，a further special characteristic of 
psalmody: it is polyphonic music, created (as both composers writings 
and manuscript drafts tell us) by the successive addition of vocal lines 
rather than by the chordal harmonization of a melody. The tradition2s 
finest psalm tunes (homophonic strophic settings of single StanZas)， 
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包 ging tunes (described earlien, set pieces (through-composed settings of 
multiple verses oftexb,andanthems (through-composed settingsofprose 
texts) are thus marked not only by the eloquent musical expression they 
bringto ideasand imageryintheirtextsbutalso bythestrong,characterful 
lines they provide for all three or four vocal parts. This“folk counter- 
point”wasan intriguing challengetoitslargelyuntutored practitioners in 
the eighteenth century，and has proven intriguing to late-twentieth- 
Century musicians as well. 

The composers of psalmody were tradesmen, farmers, schoolteachers， 
merchants, and town o 伍 cials who had in most cases no more musical 
education than a few months” study in a singing School. About 25o0 of 
them contributed tunes and anthems to American sacred music publica- 
tions issued through 181o (Britton, Lowens,and Cravwford 199o, p. 1o). 
Ofthese,only atiny handful are known to have spent any portion of their 
life in alarge city. Some ofthe mosttalented and original composers,such 
as Daniel Read in New Haven and Timothy Swan (1758-1842) in Su 人 eld， 
Connecticut, also published tunebooks; others, such as Justin Morgan 
(1747-1798) in Randolph, Vermont and Lewis Edson, Sr. (1748-182o) in 
Lanesboro, Massachusetts, only had their music printed by others. While 
Some of the best-documented psalmodists - Daniel Read and Oliver 
Holden (1765-1844), for example - produced first-rate tunes, there are 
also gems by virtual unknowns: 刀 atjpeld by [Thomas?] Baird, 已 erald by 
John Bushnell, and Cywczfxiop by one M. Kyes,for example, are as accom- 
plished and powerful (or beautifulD as anything by William Billings. 
Example 4.1 shows another ofthese gems, the fuging tune BoomzzMI9 TZ 
bya composer known only as J.P. Storm. Sung through once,even with a 
repeat of its faging section, the piece is not likely to last longer than one 
minute; but Storm fills that minute as Tichly and satisfyingly as any com- 
poser working in any tonal tradition. The tenor melody is closely expres- 
Sive of Isaac Wattss yearning Words - Starting to open UP on“wings> 
expanding still further on the two “long remove>”s, then quickening its 
motion again for the“restless things”that keep one tied down to the 
earth (that tying-down exemplified by the final descent of a tenthb). Not 
onjly the tenor，bnut every vocal line is shapely and distinctive. The 
harmony stays close to tonicand dominant,though atouch ofthe relative 
major at measure 4 is felicitously recalled at measure 14. Rhythmically, 
the tune is a marvel of relaxed asymmetry: five-measure homophonic 
phrases (3+ 2;2 + 3) bracket eight measures of polyphony which feature 
different-sized groups of three (a three-measure phrase in the tenor 
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followed immediately by one ofa measure and a half, overlapping with a 
measure-and-a-half phrase in the bass and followed immediately by 
Similar phrases in treble and counten. Finally, the tune's rhythmic inter- 
lockings ofvoices, sensitivity to range, and extensive use of the lowered 
Seventh degreeadd considerable charm. 

With roughly gooo musical compositions by American psalmodists 
Printed through 181o(Crawford 1979b,p.289),themeasure ofthis reper- 
tory has yet to be takeni recent Scholarly editions (Billings 1977-199o0; 
Crawford 1984; Jenks 1995; Read 1995; Swan 1997) and an extensive 
Series ofanthologies (Kroeger 1995-) w 记 facilitate this. 

One further step away from ritual and toward art in the music of the 
Congregational worship service - the introduction of instruments other 
thanthehumanvoice-occurred toward theend oftheeighteenth century. 
Anglican churches in the colonies had no prohibitions against instru- 
mental accompaniment,purchasing organs to accompany their singing as 
Soon as funds wereavailable.TheKing"s Chapelin Bostonhad an organ by 
1713 and the two other Anglican churches in that city had theirs by 1744; 
St. Philipyxs Church in Charleston, South Carolina and Christ Church in 
Philadelphia purchased organs in or around 1728; Trinity Church in 
Newport,RhodeIslandhad one by1733,and Trinity Church in NewYork 
City by 1741; five Virginia churches installed organs between 1737 and 
1767; and so it went. But New Englands Congregational churches, as 
noted earlier, often had troubleadmitting even thelowly pitch pipe. After 
thataid to singers was allowed, the next instrument introduced seems to 
have been the bass viol - also to supportthe singers,by doubling the bass 
line. Resistancetothe"“devilbsfiddle” was particularly strong: in Roxbury， 
Massachusetts“[o]ne old church mempber stood at the church door and 
Showed his contempt...bymaking asortofcaterwauling noise,which he 
called "mocking the banjo”(Thwing 19o8, p. 34o). But in time the bass 
viol wonaplace in thechurch gallery, as did (in some locations)theviolin， 
fute, clarinet, bassoon, and other instruments comprising what came to 
be called the“gallery orchestra.”(There was no organ in a New England 
Congregational church until 177o, in Providence, Rhode Island; Barbara 
Owen documents only eleven Congregational church organs by 18oo 
[Owen 1985,pp.681,713].) 

In time, too,itappears that choirs took over theentire musical portion 
of the worship service in most Congregational churches. With this step， 
the transformation from Tritual to art - for most worshippers，from 
Participation in a religious act to appPreciation of a performance - Was 
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complete. Music in rural New England meeting houses,asin Urban Angli- 
can churches,had becomeas much an objectfor contemplation as a means 
forexpressing sacred truths. 


Emerging folk infuence at the 
turn ofthe century 


While Congregationalist New Englands emphasis on jiteracy and 
notated, original compositions dominated American Sacred music in the 
Secondhalfoftheeighteenth centuryytherepersisted in the same decadesa 
Second musical tradition marked by oral transmission and the use of folk 
(or folk-like) melodies. This tradition was associated with evangelical 
Christianity and particularly (as the century drew to a close) with the 
Baptist denomination. The religious revivals of the early 174os in New 
England，sparked by the extemporaneous and emotionally charged 
Preaching of George Whitefield，brought a surge of enthusiasm for 
Spontaneous and emotional Utterance in religious song. Paul OSsterhout 
points outthat“The urgeforindividual expression,whether in Prayer, in 
general exhortation or in Song, was a documented phenomenon of the 
GreatAwakening”(Osterhout1978,p.98).Itseemslikelythatthesinging 
at many revival gatherings drew from the composed, notated repertory 
discussed earlier. ButNicholas Temperleyhas found no sourceforthreeof 
thetunesinal768Baptistcollection,7He Csto1ls ofPyiNitVye CHatcjpes:and 
comments that“[tjwo of them . . .appear to be secular folk-songs, while 
the third has the sound of a popular theatre tune”and that these Pieces 
“provide evidence, however indirect, that the music of the Great Avwak- 
ening did indeed borrovw popular tunes from secujlar sources”(Iemperley 
1995,p. 175)， 

Evidence that the music of the Second Great Awakening, which took 
Place in the opening years of the nineteenth century, drew Upon such 
SoUrces is notatall indirect. Paul Echols has noted thatatthis time“[the 
lack ofhymnbooksand prevalentilliteracy [in theruralareas mosttouched 
by this revival] encouraged the adoption of call-and-response patterns in 
Song”and that“[tjhe presence of an oral tradition of folksong led natu- 
rallyandimmediatelyto theuseofsecular folkand populartunesforhymn 
singing”(Echols 1986,p. 447).Alack ofhymn collections,musical illiter- 
acy, and the availability of folksong were likely not the only causes of a 
mode of religious singing in the early 18oos that seems to have been 
marked by spontaneity, immediacy emotionality, and the use of well- 
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known tunes. An equally likely cause is the rise of the Baptist and Uni- 
versalist denominations in thelast two decades ofthe 17oos.Even William 
Billings,asactiveasanyin composingandpublishing musicforCongrega- 
tional churches, felt the tug of these new religious currents: he was in 
North Yarmouth, Maine in 178o, when a religious revival partly spear- 
headed by Freewill Baptist proselytizers Was cresting in that region 
(Cooke 1991l),and more than halfofthe pieces in his tunebook 7Ze SU1o 人 
五 a1MMO (1786) Settexts byJamesRelly,disciple ofGeorge Whitefield and 
the founder of the Universalist Church. Collections of folk hymn tex 帮 
aimed atthese denominations started toappearin this period; thefirstand 
mostfamous ofthese,Joshua Smith?s DPzze 瑟 M1NSO7 Sb1it0LSo19S (many 
editions from 1784 on),appears to have been designed for the use ofrural 
Separatist Baptists (Klocko 1978, p. 127). In fact, in Paul Echols>s words， 
“a body of backwoods hymnody had been circulating freely between 
North and South by the onset of the Second Great Awakening”(Echols 
1986, p. 447). A_ central message of these hymns was the availability of 
God”s grace to all. It was only fitting that this message Should be sung to 
melodies knownbyall,oratleasttotunes ofa popular favor. 

The desire for melodies that were easily and generally accessible, com- 
bined with a need for rhythmically forceful music to accompany more 
enthusiastic, physical styles of worship, directed the attention of some 
tunebook musicians around 18oo to the rich repertories of dance tunes， 
marches,and ballad airsthen current,both in Printand in oral circulation. 
These melodies were adapted to religious texts and harmonized for three 
orfour voices,producing the"folk hymn.”Other composers imitated the 
melodic styles of these popular repertories, creating folk-like hymn set- 
tings.A tunebook that seems to include quite a substantial component of 
folkorfolk-likehymns is 7Ze Ditedstates” sacred Bao (1799),printed 
at Boston for the compiler, Amos Pilsbury (1772-1812) of Charleston， 
South Carolina (Kroeger 1981). Several collections from the firstyears of 
the new century contain music that is Strongly folk-favored: Timothy 
Swan2s Nem PINd ao 18ol (See, for example,the tune Cayado11， 
Abraham Maxim2?s 7TNe O7ieztil 瑟 a7MMO1，18o2 (Rezovatio)，and Oliver 
Holden?s THe CHayiestom7t Colection ofsacyed So19S， 18o3 (New-Ujzio1) are 
examples. Swan and Maxim (1773-1829) lived in Su 伍 eld, Connecticut 
and Turner， Maine respectively - far from the coastal Urban centers of 
cosmopolitan culture-whentheirtunebookswerepublished; Holden had 
forsome time been a 伍 liated with the Baptist church. 

The importance ofJoshua Smith>s Baptist text collection Diyz7e 瑟 101S 
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Come we that Jove the 二 04 indeed,Who arc from fin and bondage 人 eed3ji Submit to all the SA of CodjAnd walk this nariow, habpy road- 


4 The happy day will foon appealy 了 Bebold the righteous marchbing 3 ” 7 Inograndeur fee thsroyal lines 

When Gabriebs trumpet you fhall hear， And ali the angels bid them come ; Whofe glicring robes the fun ontfhincs; 

Sound thro' the eairthy yeay dowu to hell ， ， Whiltt Chrit the Judge their joy procltaims See faints and angcls j join in one， 

To calt the nations great and foiall. Here comes my faints， TI own their narme3。 And march i 训 fplcndour roung tl thrond 
不 Behctd the fkies in burning Hamnnac， ”6 妈 everlafting doors 97 wide， -8 They fand in wonder and ljook om 

Tbe rrumbets louder Rill proclaim。 Mate'room far to receive my bride ; And join in one etsrnat fong 3 

“The world muft hear and know Uicir doom， Ye haurps of heavny come found aloud， Their great Redeemer to adrnirey 

“Phe 不 paration now ji ceme。 Here coines the purchalz of my blood,. WDbile rabture fcts thcir hearts on fire- 


EXAMPLE 4.2 93201407 (unattributed; secular melody, probablyharmonized by Jeremiah Ingalls) in Ingalls?s THe CHp7istia7z 五 CO 
075 .5019Ste1s Co1ba1l1O1 (Exeter, New Hampshire,18o5).The pieceis in cuttime; themelodyisin the middle voice. 
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orSb17italsolgsand ofthe Baptistdenomination generallyin the develop- 
mentofthe new folk-infuenced musical repertory is underscored by two 
Similarly titled tunebooks which appeared in 18o4 and 18o5. Samuel 
Holyoke's THe CHzistiax 矶 CONNSE (18o4) “designed for the use of the 
Baptist churches in the United States”announced on its title page that its 
tunes were adapted toall the textmeters in,among others,“the collection 
of hymns by MIT. Joshua Smith.” Holyoke may have“attempted to 
composeinthefolkidiom> in the words ofIrving Lowens (Lowens 1964， 
P. 142), but, never a gifted melodist, he had little success in producing 
tunes to match the freshness and spontaneity of Smithys texts. One who 
did, however, was Jeremiah Ingalls (1764-1838) of Newbury, Vermont， 
Whose7je Chistaxz 瑟 a7io2-Setting morehymnsfrom Smith?scollection 
than from any other Source - appeared the next year. In his tunebook 
Ingalls reprinted compositions by English and American psalmodists,and 
contributed some new music ffom his own pen. Butfor sixty pieces in the 
book he either borrowed secular melodies from a variety of traditions 
(both oraland written)orcomposed melodies in similar styles,and then set 
these to Sacred texts, thereby creating Some of the first known American 
CONttQjzc 好 .Seba1atiolisreproduced from 7He CH7istaN 瑟 a711O12asexample 
4.2. It Sets a text from Smith>s Dmzze 瓦 yMIs to a melody that in various 
forms is found as an Irish reel, Jojot7ty Joml Catdsey;asaScots ballad with a 
textbeginning“Forever, Fortune, wiltthou prove /An unrelenting foe to 
love”; and as atune for fife or German (transverse) fute, usually entitled 
ZoqyaNt TazterorZogazD]s Ze in late-eighteenth-centuryAmerican music 
manuscripts.Thevarious usesofthemelodysuggestawiderangeofpossi- 
ble tempos. While singers would have to negotiate some rather daunting 
peaks and valleys in Ingallsxs musical setting (further complicated by an 
obvious misprint- the melody”slowBin the second full measure -and an 
awkward and questionable raised seventh degree at two points in the 
Upper voice), and while Ingallsys Probable source, the anonymous 9017- 
Ste15 Me (Northampton，Massachusetts，18o3)，recommended a 
tempo of"'veryslow>”fortheballad ForeverFoxttie,Ingallsystempoindica- 
tion hereis“Lively”This suggests thathe feltthe tune more asa reel than 
asadirge,and thatwalking the“golden street”of heaven,rather than the 
“greattribulation”methere below,wasuppermostin his mind. 

David Klocko has rightly credited Ingalls as being“one of the first 
Americans to bringtogetherin printthesacred and secularrepertoriesand 
the written and oral traditions”(Ingalls 1981，p. vii). 民 locko has also 
pointed outthat 71e CH7istid7t 互 a7MMO “Stands at a CrOSSroads: itis one of 
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the last New England tunebooks with indigenous American composi- 
tions, and it is one ofthe first collections of folk-hymns or spiritual folk- 
Songs”(Klocko 1978, p.V). Its appearance is thus an appropriate Point at 
which to break offthis narrative,which is variously continued in chapters 
6and 8. Publications such as 7je CH7istiaxz 五 atO1y areaSsure sign thatby 
the opening years ofthe nineteenth century someAmericans feltthe need 
to democratizetheirsacred song-tomakeitavailable,onceagain,tothose 
Who were less musically literate, as it had been a century earlier. They did 
So nowof course,in a contextthatwas immeasurably more secular. 


African American music to 19oo 


JACQUELINE COGDELL DJEDTJE 


The history of African American music is fascinating because on the one 
hand very little disappears, but also nothing remains the Same. The fea- 
turesthatgiveAfrican American musicitsunique charactercan befound in 
manyofits genresand timeperiods.Differencesonlyoccurinthe degreeto 
Which elements are emphasized. Although several of the features associ- 
ated with black expressive forms can be found in the music of other cul- 
tures, the manner in which these elements are externalized and blended 
Suggests that African American performance Practices are derived from 
Africa (Wilson 1974). However, the type of music blacks created in the 
Americas, particularly before 19oo, depended upon the extent of interac- 
tion and ethnic distribution among Africans, the demography and geo- 
graphical location of black and white populations, the demands of the 
white masters,and the characteristics ofthe economy. 

To appreciate fully the essence of the black music experience in the 
United States, a thorough understanding of its African roots is critical. 
While there have been several excellent studies that have examined Acxt 
African Americans have created (see works by Southern and Epstein), few 
Scholars have looked extensively at the roots，contextual factors，and 
demands which caused blacks to create their music. In addition，most 
Overviews have not been successful in providing a clear and complete 
Picture of the continent of Africa during the period when Africans were 
transported to the Americas. Not only have peoples on the African conti- 
nent been presented as a homogeneous group, but the central focus has 
been on Societies in West Africa. Africans were drawn from numerous 
ethnicand linguistic groups and different societies. While large numbers 
weretransported frfomVVestAfricaduring the seventeenth and earlyeight- 
eenth centuries, Central Afiica was one of the primary Sources for slaves 
from the mid-eighteenth to the early nineteenth centuries (Rawley 1981， 
pp. 17-18).Only when weare cognizant ofregional differences will webe 
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able to understand more clearly why and hovw black musical traditions 
evolved in various parts ofthe United States， 

In many discussions of the African musical heritage, Sources Used to 
document the history date from periods other than those when Africans 
were transported to the Americas; nor are they Presented in a Systematic 
time frame so that comparisons in the development ofthe music are more 
clearly apparent. Sources from twentieth-century Africa (e.g. Nketia 
1974; Waterman 1952) are Sometimes used to make connections and vali- 
date Practices that occurred during slavery and the pre-colonial era. This 
approach not only infers that African music is Static, but it Suggests that 
few changes have occurred in the development ofmusic since pre-colonial 
times. Scholars who adhere to this way of thinking fail to realize that 
Afiican cultures,likethosein other parts ofthe world,are dynamic. 

Another issue is the nature ofcontactbetween Europeansand Africans, 
Discussions ofthe origins and growth ofAfrican American societies in the 
NewVWorldhaveusuallyinvolveda model,implicitorexplicit,ofthe ways 
in which encounters between Afificans and Europeans occurred, and the 
consequences oftheseencounters. Usually,this model posits the existence 
of two“"cultures”one African and one European. In order to think ofan 
“African>” culture coming into contact with a“European> culture, schol- 
arshavebeen compelled either to positthe existence ofa generalized West 
African culture“heritage,> which Africans ofdiverse background brought 
to a given colony, or to argue that the bulk of Africans in that area came 
from some particular cultural group (Mintz and Price 1976,p.4). In addi- 
tion，most arguments neglect to mention that Europeans Were not a 
unified group. Each European power had a different agenda and philoso- 
phy about the institution of slavery which affected the treatment of 
Africans in both theOldand New Worlds. Related to this wayofthinking 
is the inference that the interactions of African and European cultures 
helped to createa monolithic “African American” culture. Thus, the rich- 
nessand diversity ofall America?s cultural traditions - African, European， 
African American, and Native American - are overlooked, avoided，or 
Skewed in a misguided effort to show commonalities, similarities, and 
differences. 

Ofcourse,wemayneverknowvwhatreallyhappenedduringtheslaveera 
for scholars still are unable to document with accuracy the number and 
names of specific African groups transported to the Americas. Therefore， 
we Should not make broad generalizations. To assume that all Africans 
Were somehow committed culturally to one or another path of develop- 
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ment both evades the empirical question of what really happened and 
masks the central theoretical issue ofhowcultures change.We need to deal 
With questions as to which elements were transmitted, which lost, which 
modified, and by what processes traditions may be understood for what 
theyare(Mintzand Price 1976,p. 9). 

This chapter presents some of the music and traditions developed and 
performed by African Americans to 19oo. In the first section,a discussion 
ofAfricanethnicdistribution,culture,andmusichistory providesaframe- 
work for the examination of African influences in the Americas. The fol- 
lowing three sections focus on African and African American music with 
attention given to COntextas well as intercultural contactsamong groups. 
Thehistoryand unique features ofblack music raise several issues requir- 
ing more detailed knowledge ofsocial historyand anthropologythan this 
chapter is able to explore. While discussion of such processes as mainte- 
nance and transformation，resilience and assimilation，syncretism and 
interculturalism as well as Africanization and Americanization is included 
to some extent, these issues are not discussed in depth nor do they serve as 
the Primary focus. Also, little attention is given to the relationship of 
music to the social organization and stratification ofblacks. 


Africa 


AreasinAfricamostaffected bythetransatlantictradeincludeSenegambia 
(present-day Senegal and The Gampbia); Sierra Leone (which extended 
along the coasts of present-day Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, and portions of 
Senegal and Sierra Leone); Windward Coast (mainly Liberia and present- 
day Cote dTIvoire [Ivory Coastl, but also portions of Sierra Leone);: Gold 
Coast (roughly the same as Present-day Ghana); Bight of Benin (present- 
day Togo, Benin, and Nigeria); Bight of Biafra (from the Niger-Delta in 
Nigeria to Cape Lopez in present-day Gabon);and Central and Southeast 
Africa (Gabon down to the Orange River in Namibia as well as parts of 
Mozambique and Madagascar). Culturally, these regions can be divided 
into three broad areas: (1) Western Sudan,which includes Senegambiaand 
Portions of Sierra Leone; (2) West Africa, which can be divided into three 
Sub-regions - the Bight of Biafra, the Bightof Benin and Gold Coast, the 


1. In some studies,the Windward Coastincludes Cote d"Ivoire, Liberia,and Sierra Leone. For 
the present discussion, Sierra Leone will be regarded asabridgeorareathatincludes features asso- 
ciated with both Senegambia and the Windward Coast. But see Paul E. Lovejoy 1982，PpPp. 
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Windward Coast; and (3) Central and Southeast Africa (Curtin 1969, PP， 
123-125;127-128,189; DjeDje 1998). 


TYeste7t SUd0N 


The Western Sudan was home to a number of ethnic groups that estab- 
lished great empires and kingdoms (Ghana, Mali, and Songhai) Prior to 
coOntact With Europeans in the fifteenth century. While several groups 
(Soninke, Sossu, Mandinka, Bambara, and Dyula) belong to the Mande 
languagesubfamily,others(ITukulor/Toucouleur,Fulbe, Volof, Serer,and 
Jolla) speakalanguagethatbelongstotheWestAtanticlinguisticsubdivi- 
Sion. Exceptinga few groupsin the WestAtlanticand Kwalanguage fami- 
lies, most Western Sudanese were centrally and hierarchically organized. 
These hierarchies ascribed social rank and specific roles to members of 
Societyaccordingtotheirfamilypheritageand craftspecialization.Further- 
more, prior to Sudanese contacts with Europeans,many groups had expe- 
rience ofboth Islam and Arab culture. 

Theintercultural contactsand Arab infuencethattookplacein Sudanic 
Africa early in history resulted in a number of similarities in the musical 
traditions of groups. In many VWestern Sudanic societies, musicians were 
craftspecialists born intoafamilyofmusicians.As professionalswho com- 
mandedahigh degree ofrespectbecauseoftheirattachmenttoroyaltyand 
other o 伍 cialdom, musicians served as oral historians and verbal artists， 
acting as public speakers, interlocutors, and praisers. During times of 
conflicts with other nations,theyaccompanied warriors in battles to stim- 
ulate them to fght. It was not Uncommon for musicians to travel as a 
人 amilytovisit patrons; thewomen sang while men Played instrumentsand 
narrated Stories. As an endogamous group who depended on the favor of 
others for their livelihood, musicians were also socially separated from 
others in societyand sometimes held in low regard (Knight 1984). 

Oral tradition indicates that the bala or balafon (xylophone) originated 
amongthe Sossu butwas adopted by the Mandinka,wpho consider itto be 
their oldest instrument, It was normally constructed with as many as 
Seventeen Or nineteen keys tied to a low frame and played with a rubber- 
tipped beater in each hand. One of the first references to the balafon 
appears in 1353 in the writings of Ibn Battuta, an Arab traveler. Another 
instrument unique to the Western Sudan is the kora (harplute or bridge 
harp), which the Mandinka believe to be their youngest instrument. The 
firstreference to the kora was made in 1799 by Mungo Park (Knight 1984， 


P. 69). 
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Because ofinfluence from North Africa, plucked lutes (called bangelo， 
bangeo by European writers of the eighteenth century) and bowed lutes 
(fiddles) were also prominent in the Western Sudan, although a few vari- 
eties of plucked lutes are believed to be indigenous to Africa (Coolen 
1984). Various types of drums (e.g. hourglass pressure, gourd, slit, and 
cylindrical), trumpets,and harps are other Western Sudanic instruments 
mentioned in the literature between the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies(Astley1968;Epstein 1977,pp.5-6; Hirschberg 1969;Knight1984， 
p. 71). Richard Jobson, an English explorer who traveled in various parts 
of Senegambia between 102o and 1621, is one of the first Europeans to 
Provide detailed descriptions of contexts for music-making, musicians， 
and instruments such as the xylophone and lutes (Southern 1983a, PP. 
6-22). Jean Baptiste Labat, whose publication on the physical environ- 
ment and life of people in Senegambia appeared in 1728, also provides 
much informationon music-making and recreational activities: 


TheWomenand Girlsappeared first,divided into four Parties; having,at 
the Head of each, a CUiiot or Female Musician, who sung some Verses 
relative to the Occasion, which the others answered in Chorus. In this 
Manner,they passed singingand dancing round a greatFire in the Centre 
ofthe Place,where the Chiefs and Principal Men sat on Mats. Soon after 
appeared in another Squadron, all the young Men, divided,， like the 
Women, into Companies, with Drums and Fiddles. They were in their 
bestDress,andarmedasifforaBattle.TheymadetheirProcession round 
the Fire, and quitting this Dress and Weapons, began to wWrestle singly 
with greatAgility ...This Exercise was followed bya Sortof Ball to their 
Violins，both Sexes Showing their Skill in Dancing，which is their 
favourite Diversion,and ofwhich they nevertire . 
(Quoted in Astley 1968,p. 298) 


Test4Jjrica 


There is much more diversity and ethnic fragmentation among groups in 
West Africa. Although most speak languages that belong primarily to the 
KwaorBenueCongo/Bantulinguisticsubfamilies,linkages,contacts,and 
interactions were confined to small areas. Some societies developed highly 
Organized nation-states, but most were not as large in Scope as Savannah 
empires，Others formed loosely organized confederacies that came 
together periodically for defense. Secret Societies and age-grade associa- 
tions servedas importantinstitutions. Mosttraditional religionsacknow]- 
edged the belief in a supreme being,，but it was the lesser deities and 
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ancestorSpirits thatattracted worship and propitiation ffom peoplein the 
Society (Mabogunje 1971, pp. 23-25). Although there was contact With 
groups who lived north in the savannah belt, the impact from Islam was 
slightand confined to small pockets. 


IBO ， Published in 1789, Olaudah Equiano”s autobiography provides 
excellent details on music during the eighteenth century,the period when 
large numbers of Ibo were transported to the Americas. Similar to other 
Parts of Africa, music was central to the lives of the Ibo people. Atpublic 
gatherings to celebrate the triumph of a battle, music, dance, and songs 
would beheard. Performerswould be divided bysexand age; married men 
and women would take on performance roles that were different from 
thoseperformedbyyoung menand maidens. Because each group depicted 
SoOme aspect of real life or a recent event, there was always Something new 
to perform. Two drum types (slit and gourd) have been documented for 
this period. Females were associated with the performance of the ljamel- 
lophone (often referred to the "thumb piano”or “hand piano”)and some- 
thing“which resembles a guitar”(quoted in Southern 1983a，P. 12; 
Equiano 1969). 


EDo' Except musical instruments,jittle is known aboutthe music ofthe 
Edo people of ancient Benin. Archaeological findings (bronze plaques 
made by local artists) from the sixteenth century Show that a variety of 
instruments were used. The idiophones include slit drums,，percussion 
bells,clapperbells,and vessel rattles.Ofthe membranophones,there were 
hourglassdrumsand single-skin drums with cord and peg bracing.Among 
the chordophones, there was a pluriarc, an instrument found mainly in 
Central Africa and West Afiica east of Cote dIvoire. Two main types of 
aerophones were made: end-blown fute and side-blown trumpet (Dark 
and Hill 1971,pp.65-78). 


YoRUBALAND ' Although little is known about mnusic of the Yoruba 
kingdom ofOyo,information existson Lagos,aneighboring Yoruba state， 
Whosetraditions are similar to that ofthe Oyo. According to TunjfVidal， 
musicofLagos?s early period (1goo-17oo) was devoted to religious rituals 
and royalty Musical characteristics included the use of cries and recited 
poetry, divisive rhythmic patterns, and simple bell accompaniment to 
drumming. Also,drum and aerophone Signals were used to announce the 
passing of a Spirit, the death of a respected leader or the imposition of 
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curfew. During the middle period (17oo-186o), not only did nevw forms 
(musicand dance dramas),repertory,instrumental resources,and conteXts 
(festivals) for music-making come into being, but divisive rhythms were 
replaced by additive rhythms and jlater combined to produce more 
complex polyrhythms. In vocal music，cries and incantations Were 
replaced by chants and songs with drumming accompaniment and later 
combined with them (Vidal 1977,pPPp. 67,72-74). 


DAHOMEY ' Among the Fon ofancient Dahomey, oral traditions docu- 
ment the names of kings who were responsible for the introduction of 
various orchestras and the names of the musicians who led orchestras, 
Musicatthecourtwas plentiful.Notonlywerethere ceremonies to beper- 
formed,funeral rites to be celebrated, special agricultural and purificatory 
rites to be observed,butthere were greatfestivals. Musicians validated the 
kingship. In song they extolled the might and majesty of the reigning 
monarch or recalled the lofty deeds of the royal ancestors. Royalty were 
given Strong names Or coOmpared to powerful animals to Show their 
courage. In addition to praising, musicians provided personal services for 
royalty. Music was performed before the king arose and periodically 
throughout the day (Nketia 1971，pPp. 12-14). Although writers” com- 
ments about religious practices were negative, this information provides 
insight about the role of music in religion. One writer reports:“The 
kingdom of Ardra or Arder [Alladal, whose inhabitants have lapsed into 
devil worship,borderson theGold Coast. He (the deviD is consulted in all 
undertakings like an oracle; people bring him offerings on feast days and 
danceandjump totherhythm ofawooden drum [slitdrum]”(Hirschberg 
1969，p. 8). Concerning religious worship among the Egun，William 
Smith,in 1726,Stated:“Thelaityallgoinalargebodybynightwith drums 
beating and trumpets of elephants” teeth sounding in order to perform 
divine worship, and implore either a prosperous journey, fair weather, a 
good crop,or whateverelsetheywant>” (quoted in Vidal 1977,p.68). 


GoLD CoAST . Most information from the Gold Coast concerns royal 
music of the Akan. According to Wilhelm Johann Miiller, a minister 
from Harburg who traveled to the Gold Coast from 1661 to 1669, many 
COUrtiers, women, and servants Were involved in the pageantry and per- 
formance of court music. Pieter de Marees, a Dutchman who traveled to 
the Gold Coast during the seventeenth century, indicates that women 
Played cymbalsand other types ofinstruments. In royal processions,male 
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musicians (drummers and ivory horn blowers) walked in front of noble- 
men(Hirschberg 1969,pp. 6-7). In someAkan areas,the number ofmusi- 
cians attached to a king?s courtand the variety ofmusical instruments and 
ensembles reflected the king?s greatness. The higher Asante chiefs were 
permitted drums and other instruments thatjunior chiefs could not keep, 
Shorthorns were reserved forchiefs,butonlyparamountchiefs could own 
ensembles of trumpets. Although the Asante kingdom gained musically 
(musicians, instruments, and new musical types) from territorial expan- 
Sion during theeighteenth century,the Asantealso infuenced some areas， 
Features in the music of northern Ghana and traditions in ancient 
Dahomey demonstrate evidence of intensive contact with the Asante 
(Nketia 1971,pp. 17,19). 

Onlyafew sources make references to other ethnic groups and contexts 
for music-making in the Gold Coast. A surgeon from Philadelphia who 
Visited the Gold Coast from 1749 to 1751 (for the purposes of trading in 
slaves) wroteinhis diaryon July 11,175o:“Earlythis morningtheKingof 
the Fantees . . . Sent his Canoe wth. 12 negroes for me ... [and] from the 
Ship to the Shore I was attended with the Singing of them>” (quoted in 


Epstein 1977,p.69). 


WINDWARD COoAST ' Information about music-making among groups 
in Liberia, Cote dTIvoire, and Sierra Leone is minimal. Otto Friedrich von 
derGroben,aGerman whotraveledto Africain 1682,states“Atnewmoon 
the inhabitants ofthe Pepper Coast(= Liberia) sing,danceand play with a 
Stick onathree foothigh drum carved out ofpalmwood and covered with 
Skin. In one hand they hold the drum stick, in the other abell,and on the 
arms they have iron rings- all this together produces harmonic music in 
their opinion，and they dance until they collapse with fatigue> 
(Hirschberg 1969,p.8).Three musical instruments in theareaarebelieved 
to be of Sudanic origin: buru (an aerophone - the specific type is not 
known)，koro (a fute), and tama, an hourglass pressure drum (Monts 


1984). 


CeNptyrQal ad SOUtpeast4Hjica 


Because most people in this region speak languages that belong to the 
Benue-Congo/Bantu linguistic subfamily，scholars believe that the 
different ethnic groups have a common origin (Greenberg 197o). More 
than 2,Ooo years ago, Bantu speakers began to migrate from their original 
homeland in the Cameroon highlands southward and eastward across 
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Africa. As the indigenous peoples (Pygmy and Khoisan) were displaced， 
Bantu speakers either settled and established political institutions of their 
own or moved on to other areas.Prior to contact With Europeans in 1498， 
Bantu speakers who settled on the East coast had extensive interactions 
with Muslim Arab traders (Burke 1974, PP. 121, 126-127; Tracey 1948， 
p. 122).Kongo (a Central African kingdom)and Ngola (asmall state south 
of Kongo) voluntarily established cultural exchanges and trade agree- 
ments With Portugal in the late fifteenth century. A Kongolese emissary 
went to Portugal and Portuguese missionaries, artisans, and explorers 
were invited to settle in Kongo. When the king of Kongo incorporated 
Christianity intophiskingdom,achurch wasbuiltin theKongocapital and 
the king and royal family were baptized as Christians (Kubik 198o,p.431; 
Vansina 1966,pp. go,125). 

While no records have been found to documenttheearly musichistory 
ofSoutheastAfrica (Tracey198o,p.662),much documentation isavailable 
for Central Africa. Scholars believe thatmusic from the fifteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries Was determined by two historical circumstances: the 
influence oftheKongoand Ngolastates on musical practice in the form of 
courtand military music with iron bellsand drums;and the impactof Por- 
tuguese cultural influence. By the Seventeenth century, SoOUrces indicate 
thatmusicians in theKongokingdomplayed on imported Portuguese mil- 
itary drums very skillfully. Around the same time,side-blown ivory trum- 
Pets used in church and court ceremonies were no longer performed 
horizontally, but were end-blown with wooden mouthpieces. However， 
musicians reverted to the side-blown types later, probably after the Por- 
tuguese Were asked to leave (Kubik 198o, p. 432). In addition to bells， 
trumpets,and drums,much documentation exists for the marimba (xylo- 
phone), the nsambi (five-stringed pluriarc) and fute (Hirschberg 1969， 
pP. 16). People of non-royal ancestry performed rattles and pipes, and 
Similar instruments that Were“harsher and ruder”in sound than those 
Usedbynobles. Luteswereplayedatweddingsand otherfestiveevents (see 
Merriam 198o, p. 622, for a contemporary description), and it has been 
Suggested that the English word banjo may be derived from the Bantu 
term mbanza, meaning Stringed instrument (Vass 1979, p. 105). Andrew 
Battell,who,from 159o to 161o,Spenttimeasahostage ofthe Jaga people 
in Present-dayAngola,indicates thatfuneral rites were important.The kin 
of a dead person would meet monthlyand "sing doleful songs athis grave 
forthe space ofthree days”(Merriam 198o, p. 622). Captain J. 民 . Tuckey， 
commander ofan il-fated expedition up the Congo River in 1816, states 
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thatsinging was commoni there were “songs on love, war,hunting, palm 
wine,andavariety ofsubjects”(quoted in Merriam 198o,p. 622). 


America, 160o-18oo 
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The exportation ofslaves from Africa varied and depended on supplyand 
demand. During the fifteenth century, Africans Were exported to Europe 
and theAmericas primarily from a region stretching South ofthe Senegal 
River to the vicinity of present-day Sierra Leone, with only a Scattering 
from other parts ofVWestor Central Africa. Beginningin the mid-sixteenth 
Century,thefowoftradechangedandbecamemorevariable,shifting from 
a heavy dependence on Senegampbia to an equally heavy dependence on 
Angola. In the seventeenth century, not only were the Dutch responsible 
for the first“parceb” of Africans to arrive in Jamestown, Virginia - in 
August,1619 -buttheybroughtthe“sugar revolution> to the Caribbean 
and began the shift that was to make the West Indian islands the heart of 
the eighteenth-century South Atlantic System. England became a major 
importer of Africans into North America in the seventeenth century, but 
its source differed from thatofother Europeans.The Goldand Windward 
Coasts accounted for 48 percent of English exports while the remaining 
werefrom Senegambiaand Sierra Leone(12 percenb,Angola(12 percentb)， 
Present-day Benin (15.7 percenb, and present-day Nigeria (6.7 percentb). 
During the late seventeenth century,， groups from Southeast Africa and 
Madagascar were imported into English colonies (Curtin 1969, PP. 96， 
101-102,117,123-126;Higgins 1976,p.118;Rawley1981,pp.279-281). 

During the seventeenth century, the English transported most of their 
slave holdings to two Caribbean islands, Barbados and Jamaica (Curtin 
1969, PP. 123-124). Enslaved Africans in the West Indies came to be 
known as“seasoned>” slaves for they had been "broken in” and taughtthe 
ways of life in the New World. Because blacks greatly outnumbered 
Whites, seasoning Was important to Europeans: not only was it a means， 
although unsuccessful, to prevent Uprising and escape, but as the years 
passed and “seasoned>” slaves learned their duties, they performed them， 
albeitreluctantly. Africans were regarded as seasoned within three or four 
yearsand viewed by mainland plantersas much more desirable than blacks 
imported directly from the African continent (Franklin and Moss 1994， 
pp.43-49).Themajority ofAfricanstransportedto NorthAmerica during 
the seventeenth centuryythen,was from the WestIndies,notAffica. 
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Afterthearrival ofthefirstsettlementin 1619,theAfrican population in 
North America grew slowly (Wax 1973, p. 371). During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, North American colonies participating in the 
institution of slavery on a large Scale were Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Slavery was never really successful in the Middle colonies. The 
African population in New England also grew slowly. Despite some 
restrictions,Africans seemed to have been free to associate with each other 
and with peaceful Indians in northern areas. The houses of some free 
blacks became the rendezvous for recreational activities (Franklin and 
Moss 1994,pPp. 65-67). 

Thesocial contextoftheAfrican population in Virginia servesasamodel 
forwhatoccurred in othercoloniesin the South. Blacks constitutedasmall 
part of the population in Virginia, only about 3 Percent of the people in 
165oand 15 percentin 169o.Mostlived on small plantations offewer than 
eleven blacks.Almostall slaves were immigrants,and most were from the 
West Indies. As blacks and whites worked together, blacks began to chal- 
lenge white authority, and many whites treated blacks as they did white 
Servants. Some blacks became and remained free. However,， the social 
conditions for many blacks began to deteriorate during the 166os when 
Stringent racial jaws were passed, though full-blown slave codes were not 
enacted until 175o (Kuliko 任 1986, pp. 319, 320). Because their numbers 
were small and differentAfrican groups were forced to interact With each 
other as acollective rather than as members of distinct communities, the 
Situation in Virginia Suggests that a multi-layered culture existed which 
had an interesting impacton music-making. 
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Themajorissues ofthe seventeenth centurywerethedegreeand mannerin 
Which Africans adopted elements from different European cultures while 
maintaining elements 们 om their various homelands; and the extent that 
elements from the West Indies were reinterpreted in North America.z 
Because thenumber ofAfricans was small and they had close contact with 
whites,the adoption ofelements from European cultures was substantial 
during the seventeenth century. Not only did slaves, particularly those in 
theNew England colonies,sing psalms with whites in meeting houses,but 


2. Focus will be placed on the activities of the English. While the English were not the first 
了 Europeans to transport slaves to North America, they were dominant in the development of the 
slavetrade in North America. 
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Africans often performed forEuropean dances.Asearlyas the163os,Some 
white northerners made efforts to introduce Christianity to blacks. Also,a 
few southern slave-owners allowed Africans to attend church with them， 
and some even invited ministers to the plantations to preach to slaves. 
Because many Southern whites were not wholeheartedly following the 
Christian faith themselves and believed that conversion to Christianity 
meant the manumission of slaves, the number of southern slaves who 
became Christians and performed European religious music was minimal 
in comparison to whatoccurredintheNorth (Southern 1983a,pp.37-38). 

European holidays were important occasions for music-making for 
blacks and whites in the seventeenth century. In addition to celebrating 
with Europeans,blacks participated intheirownevents. Interestingly,ele- 
ments from European and different African cultures were combined at 
Such occasions. Forexample,on theKing's Birthday,andatChristmasand 
Easter, Africans performed on drums,viols,fiddles,and the banjo (South- 
ern 1983a,pP.42-43). 

It is doubtful that the performance of African music was totally aban- 
doned. Whileextensivedocumentation exists on the degreeand mannerin 
which West Indian slaves maintained Africanisms, there is little evidence 
for North America; put because the slaves transported to North America 
Were from the West Indies, scholars believe that similar Practices tooK 
Place in both areas (Epstein 1977，p. XviD. Many reports that contain 
information about music and the maintenance of Africanisms were 
Written by European travelers who were on visits or briefy settled in the 
Americas. Morgan Godwyn,an English clergyman based in York County， 
Virginia,in 1665 describes dancingamong slaves; Richard Ligon,resident 
in Barbados from thelate 164osthroughtheearly 165gos,discussesin some 
detail drum music, dancing,singing atfuneral rites,and the construction 
ofaxylophone; Sir Hans Sloane,aphysicianwhoaccompanied theDukeof 
Albemarle to Jamaica in September, 1687, gives a detailed description of 
musical instruments used by Africans,， including plucked lutes (ante- 
cedents to the banjo), drums,trumpets, the xylophone, rattles,and other 
idiophones (Epstein 1977, pp.25-30). 

Most scholars of African American music use the fiddle to show evi- 
dence of European infuence and acculturation; basing their interpreta- 
tions on comments by Europeans, scholars also marvel thatAfricans were 
able to learn how to perform the fiddle so quickly (Epstein 1977, p. 8o). 
However，the use of the instrument among slaves actually reflects 
resilience and assimilation. Blacks did not merely adoptthefiddle because 
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itwas preferredbywhites: rather,thepopularityofthefiddleamong white 
Americans allowed Africans the opportunity to maintain a tradition that 
was an important part of their culture Prior to contact With Europeans， 
Evidence shows that Prior to the arrival of Europeans, Senegambians who 
used the plucked lute also performed the fiddle. John Storm Roberts 
States:“ .. the enthusiasm with which New World blacks took to the 
fddle,notonlyin Brazilbutinthe United StatesandCubaaswell,issurely 
related to the occurrence of fiddle-type instruments in parts of Affica> 
(Roberts 1972, p.73). Inaddition,the manner in which the fiddle is com- 
bined in ensembles with percussive instruments also refects an African 
aesthetic.Therefore,playing thefiddle in theAmericas was more ofa rein- 
forcement of Africanisms which led to transformation and the develop- 
mentofnew stylistictrends， 
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During theeighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the percentageand 
origin ofexports from Africa changed slightly. Roughly 59 percent of the 
Atlantic slave trade came from West Africa (including the Western Sudan) 
over the whole period 17o1-181lo, as against 41 Percent from the Bantu- 
Speaking portion of the continent. Also, the growth of trade proceeded 
quite differently in West and Central Africa. During the early part of the 
eighteenth century, West African exports increased. In the mid-century， 
exXports ffom Westand Central Africa reached aplateau ofrelative stability. 
Thelastburstofeighteenth-century slavetrade camealmostentirely fom 
Central and Southeast Africa，which more than doubled its exports 
between the 177osand 178os (Curtin 1969, PP. 221-222). 

While much of the literature suggests that ahigh premium was placed 
onslavesfromtheVWestIndies,thiswasnotthe case 妈 roxgpoxttheslaveera 
inNorthAmerica. Bytheearly 17oos,imports directly from Africa became 
more common in Southern colonies; slave-owners believed that Africans 
Shipped from the WestIndiesandadjoining mainland colonies wereeither 
belligerentandunruly,behavior Patterns thatcouldbe manifested in crim- 
inal activities, or Were old, weak, and suffered from physical handicaps， 
which reducedthevalueoftheirlabor(Vax 1973,pp.374;,389). 

AsNorth American colonists became more directly involved in sending 
Vessels to Africa and selling their cargoes in the plantation and island 
colonies,theybecame more cognizantofthe differences in variousAfrican 
groups. It wasat this point that slave buyers started to make requests for 
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Specific ethnic groups (Creel 1988, pp. 31-333 Curtin 1969, PP. 155-1623 
Wax 1973, pp. 389-393). South Carolina preferred above all to import 
Senegambians which meant principally Bambara and Mandinka from the 
interior of Sudanic Africa. As second choice, they took groups from the 
Gold Coast, but had a marked dislike for those from the Bight of Biafra. 
However,about4opercentofall Africans imported into South Carolinain 
the eighteenth century originated from Angola. Although Virginia 
Showedsomepreferencefor Senegambiaand itshinterland,theaversion to 
Ibo and others from the Bightof Biafrais missing. Because the South Car- 
olinaslave marketsupplied manyoftheAfricans for neighboring colonies， 
abias toward Senegambia and Sierra Leone can be Seen in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Florida. Yet despite preferences, blacks taken to mainland 
colonies represented all sections ofthe Westand Central African coasts (有 R. 
Hall 199o, pp. 99-102; Wax 1973, pp. 390o, 396-399). Most slaves in the 
North were imported through the ports of Virginia and Maryland; thus， 
residents never developed a very acute sense of the differences between 
ethnic groups (Curtin 1969,pp.155-158). 

Again,the growth,ethnicity,and life ofslaves in theVirginia-Maryland 
areaarenoteworthy. From 17oo to 174o,slave traders transported 54;0oo 
blacks into this region, about 49ooo directly from Africa. About half the 
Africans who arrived in Virginia during the first half of the eighteenth 
century were ffom the Bightof Biafra (Ibos, Ibibios, Efkins,and Mokos)， 
and another fifth were from Angola. As soon as Africans landed, many 
attempted to run away. Whenever they tried to establish an autonomous 
Social life o 任 the Plantation,whites forced them to remain on Plantations. 
Most new Africans spoke similar ljanguages, had lived under the same 
climate, cultivated similar crops, and shared comparable kinship systems. 
When they arrived, many may have combined common threads in their 
cultures into new African American Structures (Kuliko 企 1986， 
PP. 32o-322; 328-332)，Occasionally conflicts arose between newly 
imported Africans and black natives primarily“because of differences in 
their respective experiences. Natives had not been herded into ships and 
Sold into bondage.They were probably healthier than forced immigrants. 
Many of them were baptized Christians, and some became believers. To 
Africans,by contrast, Christianity wasan alien creed,and they sometimes 
triedto maintain theirown IslamicorAfrican religionsinopposition toit>” 
(Kuliko 任 1986,pp.330-333). 

Slavery in Louisiana was different from that in English colonies in 
Severalways.Afiricansdid notarrivein Louisiana until 1719,a century after 
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the settlement ofblacks in Virginia. Louisiana stopped importing slaves in 
the late 170oos, Whereas other parts of North America continued into the 
late 183os (Curtin 1969,p. 79).Also, Louisiana under French rule was not 
aprosperous slave plantation society that produced valuable exports. The 
French were more interested in the fur trade and military alliances with 
Indians rather than in taking over their land as was the case with the 
English.Althoughsome groupsfromthe BightofBeninand CentralAfrica 
were imported, the majority of Louisiana imports in the early eighteenth 
century were Wolofand Bambara.This concentration ofAfricans,many of 
them from the same ethnic group, on relatively few estates facilitated the 
Preservation and adaptation of African cultural patterns， In 1746， 
Louisiana"s white population was estimated to be 3;2oo and the black 
population 4;730(G. Hall 1992,pp. 9, 10o,35,4o-43, 162). 

By the time Spain took over in the 176os, Louisiana was thoroughly 
Africanized. Also the colony prospered because Spain loosened trade 
restrictions to encourage population growth and economic development. 
Africans imported into Spanish Louisiana came primarily from Senegam- 
bia,theBightofBenin,theBightofBiafra,and Central Africa.Both Acadi- 
ans (from Canada) and Canary Islanders arrived in the 177os，while 
refugees from the Haitian Revolution of 1791 came in the late eighteenth 
century. Thus, the greatest Strength of many White settlers of Louisiana 
Was their openness and tolerance of peoples of other races and culture 
because Whites needed them for survival，Intermarriages between 
Africans, Europeans,and Indians were common (G. Hall 1992, pp. 9, 14， 
166-1608). 

Insummary,theeighteenth centurywasthe periodwhenthelargestand 
most diverse group of Africans entered North American colonies. Also， 
various groups dominated colonies at different points in history. Whereas 
traditions from oneculture mayhavebeen prominentin early periods,fea- 
tures frfom another society mayhave becomemore dominantlateras other 
Africans were imported into the area. But, in some ways, the complex 
formation of African American culture involved the concept of “hearth 
areas”; those who arrived earlier may have had as Strong an impact as 
latecomers ofmorenumerical strength (Creel 1988,p.44). 
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During the eighteenth century, African dancing, songs, festivals, instru- 
ments，rituals，and other musical activities were widely performed 
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throughout the colonies. Instead of the disappearance of Africanisms， 
traditions associated with Africawereeven moreevidentbecausethelarge 
number ofAfricans in North Americaresulted in a greater sense ofselfand 
community. Whilealotofborrowing and sharing ofideas took place in an 
efiort to bond togetherasacollective for survival,there were also tensions 
as different groups attempted to hold on to traditions from their home- 
land;someAfricansbegan to createnewformsofexpressions.Notonlydid 
Africans commentontheirownconditionsthrough diariesand other writ- 
ings,butcolonialists and visitors often wrote about the music activities of 
slaves (Southern and Wright 1990). 

Beginning in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, slave- 
Owners had become much more active in trying to prohibit African 
musical practices because they feared rebellions. As early as 1695, Mary- 
land passed laws restricting the gathering of slaves. After the 1739 Stono 
Rebellion in South Carolina, in which music and dancing had played an 
important part, slave-owWners more Strictly enforced the edicts regarding 
the performance of drums, horns, and other loud instruments. But, as 
Epstein (1977,pPP. 52-59) explains,“Drums continued to be played,some 
Secretly,some in theopen>” even into thenineteenth century. 

Although the kalizda, a dance derived from Africa had been docu- 
mentedasearlyasthe mid-seventeenth centuryin the WestIndies,reports 
ofthe dance in Louisiana do not occur until the mid-eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries(Epstein 1977,pp. 30,33). Le Pagedu Pratz (1758) Writes， 
“Nothingis moretobe dreadedthan toseetheNegroes assembletogether 
on Sundays,sinceunder pretence ofCalinda [Sicl,orthe dance,they some- 
times gettogethertothenumberofthreeorfourhundred,and makeakind 
of Sabbath,which it is always prudent to avoid; foritis in those tumultu- 
ous meetings thatthey...plottheir rebellions”(quoted in Epstein, 1977， 
Pp. 32). The fact that this eighteenth-century Writer suggests that the per- 
formance of Raltada had a double meaning is signifticant, for in many 
African contexts, individuals and social groups Show their reactions to 
attitudes ofhostility or cooperation and friendship held by others toward 
them through the choice ofappropriate dance Vocabulary or symbolic ges- 
tures (Nketia 1974, ppP.207-208). 

Music-making was an integral aspect of the daily lives of enslaved 
Africans because it was used as a mechanism for survival. In addition to 
dancing, singing African war Songs and participating in African funeral 
ceremonies were commonplace in some areas; Social comment and work 
Songswerealso performed. Notonly did slaves singtoassistphysical labor 
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and help to arouse and keep up their energy, but slave-owners required 
blacks to perform; whites believed that slaves were more productive when 
they Sang. When work was not involved, some slave-owners still encouT- 
aged theirslavesto singanddanceinaneffortto raisetheir Spirits(Epstein 
1977, pp. 41, 64, 68-79). Indeed Courlander believes that in its choice of 
Subject matter, its responsive form,its improvisation ,its directrelation to 
workbeing done,and in theties between sound and action,the work song 
bears a striking a 伍 nity to its counterpartin the African tradition.Thelit- 
erature contains many references to music associated with slave occupa- 
tions, ranging from field labor to domestic chores such as flailing rice， 
grinding hominy,spinning,and making baskets(Courlander 1963,pP.9o). 

Because northern slave-owners did not feel threatened by the presence 
of Africans,thereis moreevidence ofslaves participating in festivals in the 
North. ?Lection Dayand Pinkster Day were two celebrations reminiscent 
of African and West Indian festivities. ?Lection Day, when blacks elected 
theirownrulersinelaborate ceremonies,originatedinConnecticutduring 
the mid-eighteenth centuryand lasted in someNew England townstothe 
mid-nineteenth century.The celebration normally began with an election 
parade: African leaders, mounted on horseback or marching on foot， 
would dress in their finest apparel and process with colors fying to the 
musicoffifes,fddles,clarionets,and drums.Aftertheelection ceremonies， 
there would be games, wrestling, jumping, singing, and dancing to the 
musicoffiddles(Epstein 1977,p.66;Southern 1983a,pp. 53-54). Reports 
from Newport, Rhode Island, in 1756, state:“Every voice in its highest 
key,inallthevariouslanguages ofAfrica,mixed with brokenandludicrous 
English, filled the air,accompanied with the music offiddle, tambourine， 
banjoand drum ...”(quoted in Southern 1983a,p. 54). Documentation of 
Pinkster Day celebrations in New York also dates back to the mid-eigh- 
teenth century. Interestingly，elements from Several African areas are 
apparent in the description ofthis event: the king is believed to have been 
brought from Angola as a child; there is mention of the banjo, as well as 
drum types from Westand Central Africa (Epstein 1977, p. 67; Southern 
1983a,ppP.55-50). 

Asisalso noted in chapter4,greatereftorts to introduce Christianity to 
Africans occurred during theeighteenth century. In northern colonies,the 
Society for the Propagation ofthe Gospel in Foreign Parts,the Associates 
of Doctor Bray, and the Moravians were all involved in religious instruc- 
tionand theestablishmentofschools whereblacks were taughtacademics 
as well as how to sing psalms and hymns correctly. A religious movement 
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called the GreatAwakening became widespread throughout the colonies 
during the 173os. However,the movement was not Successful in winning 
largenumbersofAfrican converts:languagedi 伍 cultieswereamajorobsta- 
cleandtheslaves preferencefortheirown godswasanother(Epstein 1977， 
p.1ol1).Also,manysouthern slave-owners werereluctanttoallowAfricans 
to convert;notonlywould therebenojustification forenslavingthem,but 
whitesthoughtblackswereincapable ofbeing convertedand were wary of 
them congregatingin largenumbers (Lovell 1972, pp. 147-1543; Southern 
1983a, pp.38-4o). The fewblacks who did convert during theeighteenth 
Century found it necessary to establish independent religious groups So 
theycouldnotonlyworship intheirown way,butalsoavoid conficts with 
whites(Raboteau 1978,pp.212-219).Inhis 1785 narrative,John Marrant， 
anex-slaveauthorbornin NewYork,statesthatonavisitto South Carolina 
he observed thatslaves held secretprayer meetingsin thewoodsaftermid- 
nighttoavoid persecution from slave-holders (Southernand Wright199o， 
P.7). 

Several Baptist groups in Georgia were organized during the late eight- 
eenth century. George Leile, the slave of a Baptist deacon,， preached to 
Slaves in Georgia and South Carolina before he left for Jamaica in the 
178os. The first permanent congregation Was the First African Baptist 
Church in Savannah,Georgia, founded in 1788 by Andrew Bryan. Blacks 
Who worshipped with Methodists left white churches because of dis- 
crimination. As early as 1787，blacks in Baltimore organized as an 
autonomous group,separate from whites. Butthe group thathad themost 
dramaticimpact on black religion was the Free African Societyand one of 
its leaders，Richard Allen (176o-1831)，who established the African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church in 1794 and later became its first 
bishop. 

While little is documented about the type of music used by Christian 
groups during these early years, reports indicate that the worship was 
African in character. John Leland,in discussing religious services of slaves 
in Virginia during the late eighteenth century, notes that they are“more 
noisy in time of preaching ... more subjectto bodily exercise . . .than are 
whites”(quoted in Southern and Wright 199o,p. 06).In his travel diaryofa 
journey in 1793 through Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, Hezekiah Prince describes black services as“wild, and at times 
almostraving ...”(quoted in Southern and Wright 199o,p.7). 

In eighteenth-century literature, traditions from a variety of African 
groups are apparent，but evidence of infuence from Central Africa is 
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Prominent. Many of the instruments，music compositions, and Place 
names Use the term“Congo”- e.g. Congo drum, Congo jig, and Congo 
Square/Place Congo (Epstein 1977, PP. 39, 67, 94, 124; Congo Square is 
discussed belovw).Itis notknownif“Congo”wasused in agenericsenseto 
Affica as a coOntinent or whether it specified peoples from Central Africa. 
But slaves from Angola were identified as the leaders of the Stono Rebel- 
lion; during Pinkster festivities in New York, the king was referred to as 
Someonefrom Angola;andthetermspamzpoxia ,kaiadasJUpa ,marimba:and 
mbanza (String instrument) as well as other words are believed to be of 
Bantu origin (Southern 1983a,pp. 55-56,58;Vass 1979). 

Notonly didthedifferentAfrican groups maintain theirownindividual 
musical practices,theyalso created acommon musical tradition thatwasa 
名 sion of elements from various parts of Europe and Africa. Although 
blacks selectively borrowed European elements, the mnusic they created 
Was not always understood or respected by whites because it had been 
名 sed with African features. For example, when blacks performed hymns， 
Whites believed the music wasa corruption of European melodies when in 
essence blacks had created their own Song forms. Through the process of 
Africanization,the musicwas no longerAfrican or European. Itis di 伍 cult 
to document with any accuracy how and when a new common style of 
music- onethat can be referred toasAfrican American - came into being. 
In most cases，African music coexisted with syncretic/Creole music 
(Epstein 1977,pp.77-87). Evidence ofsyncretisms can befound in thelate 
eighteenth century,butsyncreticmusicalso probablyexisted in the seven- 
teenth century. 


America, 18oo-19o0 
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Migration westward greatly influenced the institution of slavery during 
the nineteenth century. By 183o,there were more than two million slaves 
in the United States. The South Atlantic states, from Delaware to Florida， 
were ahead in numbers, with 1,30o,ooo. But as more whites moved into 
the cotton kingdom ofthe Gulfand south central states, the geographical 
distribution ofblacks changed,causing domestic trade to become a major 
economic activity. Someslavesintheuppersouth wereshippedtotheGulf 
StatesviatheAtlanticOcean,while others were sentoverland.To maintain 
asSubstantial supply,slavebreedingand hiring werecommon; also families 
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Were often Separated from each other. While many blacks were taken 
involuntarily into the South central states where slavery was deeply 
entrenched, a number of African Americans voluntarily moved into the 
north central states and Western territories，where presumably slavery 
Would not exist. By 183o, there were more than 16;ooo blacks in Ohio， 
Indiana, Ilinois, and Michigan (Franklin and Moss 1994, PP. 112-119). 
When California was admitted into the union in 18go, the United States 
census listed the black population at 962. Whereas about twelve lived in 
Los Angeles,approximately 464 of San Francisco?s total population were 
African American (Masonand Anderson 1969; Bunch 1988,Pp. 11). 

In 185o，the slave population of the United States had grown to 
3;953y76o of whom 4oo;ooo lived in towns and cities. A small number in 
Urban areas were involved in non-agricultural pursuits,which leftapProx- 
imately2.8 million to do the work on the farmsand plantations. The large 
Plantation always had at least two distinct groups of workers, the house 
Servants and the field hands. The two times at which slaves could look 
forward to recreation and relaxation were the summer lay-by and Christ- 
mas. Also, weddings, anniversaries, and the like, whether for whites OFr 
blacks, were other opportunities for merrymaking. Some planters even 
gave dances for their slaves. In spite of these activities, the desire for per- 
Sonal freedom as well as intellectual, and economic self-su 伍 ciency were 
Urgent. While some blacks were philosophical about their Situation and 
escaped through ritual and song, others engaged in elaborate programs of 
Sabotage, ran away, Or COnspired to revolt (Franklin and Moss 1994, PP. 
127, 134, 144-145). The movement toward independence can be seen in 
their efforts to create Separate Social and religious institutions and to 
elevate themselves intellectually beforeandafter the Civil War. 

Atthebeginning ofthe 18oos and even earlier in Louisiana, free blacks 
grewin number and influence as slavery ended in northern States and was 
excluded 位 om western territories. Harriet Beecher Stowe?s UNCLe 7010A3 
Capbit(1852)raised thequestionaboutthemoralityofslavery. Notonlydid 
anumber ofslave-owners,Sstruck with guilt, begin to free their slaves, but 
enterprising slaves amassed enough capital to Purchase their freedom and 
that of their loved ones. 了 Because greater Opportunity for economic 
advancementcould befound in cities,freeblackstendedtobeurbanwhere 
their pleasure came from visiting, singing，oOFr attending meetings and 
Organizations to Which they belonged. Many enjoyed dances given by 
various Societies and benevolent organizations. Also, religious Services 
offered opportunities for social intercourse as well as Spiritual uplift. As 
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the opportunities to Secure an education widened, some attended black 
institutions ofhigherlearning,andafewwereadmitted to predominantly 
White colleges and universities (Franklin and Moss 1994, PP. 148-164， 


193)， 
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While the desire for freedom and movement toward independence had 
always been closeto thehearts and minds ofAffricans in the Americas, the 
wayinwhich itwas manifested in theexpressiveartsduringthenineteenth 
centurywassimilarto,butalso differentfrom,whathad occurred in earlier 
years. On the one hand, Africanisms continued to be strongly pervasive: 
the songs, dances,and instruments used in performances hearkened back 
to Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Practices. On the other hand， 
uniquely African American expressive forms were created and developed 
within all aspects of life.As slaves borrowed from whites and drew on the 
valuesand beliefs their ancestorshad broughtfrom various parts ofAfrica， 
they created musical traditions not only signifticantly different from those 
of European Americans but also distinct from those of ethnic groups in 
Africa. Also, assimilation was apparent in that the influence of European 
culture was So dominant that elements from Africa appeared to be non- 
existent. Therefore, by the mid-nineteenth century, the Americanization 
of African music was well under way (Levine 1978, p. 135). While certain 
traditions can only be documented from the memories ofex-slaves,3 some 
Writers actually reported on whattheyexperienced and observed. 
Themusicand dance ofsomeblacksinthenineteenth centurydisplayed 
adistinctlyAfrican character. John Canoe(orConny,Kuner,Connu),afes- 
tival believed to have been brought from Jamaica or perhaps Africa, was 
celebrated beforethe Civil WaratChristmastime in sectionsofNorth Car- 
olina and Virginia. The costumes, instruments, and organization of the 
festival were Similar to those held in West and Central Africa. African 
musicand dancing in New Orleansxs Place Congo on Sundays,atradition 
that began in the late eighteenth century, continued through the early 
nineteenth century (Epstein 1977,， ppP. 131-136; Estes 199o; Southern 
1983a, pp. 136-138). At Place Congo, various groups would assemble in 


3. Ex-slaves” narratives collected by the Works Progress Administration include information 
aboutinstruments,dances,types ofsongs,song textsand titles,contexts,attitudesand behavior of 
blacks and whites,as well as other comments about music-making (See Rawick 1977-19793; South- 
ernand Wright 199o,pp. 208-226). 
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Sections,dance,and singsongstotheaccompanimentoftheirown musical 
instruments.Themostdetailed accountcomesfrom thediaryand sketches 
(1818-182o)ofBenjamin Henry Latrobe,who notonly provides informa- 
tion about the size of the crowd, the dimension ofthe individual rings of 
performers,and the placementofmusicians in the centerofeach circle,but 
also discussesthe music,theinstrumentsused,andtheperformanceroleof 
women and men. James R. Creecy?s description, based on observations 
fromavisitto NewOrleanswhich beganinOctober1834,also gives details 
aboutwhattook placeatCongo Square: 


Groups of fifties and hundreds may be seen in different sections of the 
Square, with banjos,tom-toms,violins,jaw-bones,triangles,and various 
other instruments from which harsh or dulcet sounds may be extracted; 
and a variety, indeed, of queer, grotesque, fantastic, strange, and merry 
dancers are to be seen ... most fancifully dressed, with fringes, ribbons， 
little bells,and shellsand balls,jinglingand firting aboutthe performers 
legsandarms,whosingasecondorcountertothemusicmostsweetly;for 
all Africans have melody in their souls;and in all their movements ...the 
mostperfecttimeis kept,makingthebeats with the feet,heads,orhands， 
orall,as correctlyasawell-regulated metronomel! 


(Quoted in Epstein 1977, p. 134) 


Work and recreational activities on plantations included elements that 
Suggested the maintenance of Africanisms; but musicians also created 
music that was a blending of cultures. When groups of slaves were trans- 
ported to markets and other plantations, they were often organized into 
coflles and expected to sing and play musical instruments as they moved 
from one destination to theother. Interestingly,fiddlerswere often used to 
lead slave coffles (Epstein 1977, pp. 148-149). Farm or plantation work 
gave rise to harvesting, coOrn-Sshucking, and fireside game songs. The corn 
Shucking was a time of song and gaiety because slaves from surrounding 
communities were invited to participate. Interestingly, both blacks and 
Whites considered corn-shuckingsongstobemusic ofthe devil because of 
Slaves behavior and activities that took place at these events. On another 
level, the corn shucking event meantsomething different to black partici- 
pants and white observers. To white onlookers, the event was entertain- 
ment Verging on the Spectacular; to slaves, it was an opportunity to 
celebratetogether-atimeofmutual participation in working,eating,and 
dancing.Becausethesocial conditionsof African Americans did notdrasti- 
cally change after slavery o 便 cially ended, many continued in the Pre- 
Emancipation occupations.Thus,thecontextfortheperformance ofwork 
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Songs fromthelate 186os through 19oo wassimilar to thatofformer years 
(Epstein 1977,pp. 161-162; Southern and WTright 199o,PpPp. 7o-71). 

There are few pre-Civil War sources that include references to the cry， 
call, whoop or field holler, even though some investigators believe this 
music evolved during slavery (Ramsey 196o). Epstein (1977，pP. 182) 
believes that“perhaps the peoplewho heard them then did notknow how 
to describe them,， or possibly they did not consider them worth men- 
tioning.”However, Hinson (1978) suggests that field hollers“developed 
Primarily after the Civil War, when black farmers were able to work alone 
on land they owned or sharecropped rather than in the work crews ofthe 
Plantations.”One ofthefirstdescriptions ofthe call is found in writings of 
Frederick Law Olmstead,ajournalisblandscape architect who traveled in 
the South between 1853 and 1854 and was awakened one evening around 
midnight by the sounds from a black loading gang (Olmstead 1976， 
pp. 14o-141). In other early sources, descriptions refer to the sound that 
slaves made while working in the fields on plantations and farms or those 
Who worked with animals (Southern and Wright 199o, pp. 49,134). Cries 
and hollers were important because they Provided a counterpart to woOrK 
Songs,butrangedbeyondadirectconcern with labortoaconcern with the 
most personal expressions of lifes travail. As such, they created a piercing 
history of the impact of hardship and sorrovw on black people (Genovese 
1974,P. 324). 

Likethe field holler, blues was aphighly personalized music. While early 
examples ofthe blues existed in thelasthalfofthe nineteenth centuryand 
possibly before Emancipation,it was not Until the twentieth century that 
itbecameone ofthedominantformsofAfrican American music.Theblues 
is an excellentexample oftheAmericanization of African music because it 
reflects a major degree of acculturation to the individualized ethos of the 
largersociety-anethosthatwasalien toAfricans who weretransported to 
North America and which remained one ofthe chief sources of difference 
between black and white Americans throughout the nineteenth century 
(Levine 1978,p.221; See further discussion ofblues in chapters 11 and 14 
ofthe presentvolume). 

Dance music continued to be an important genre in African American 
culture during the nineteenth century, and blacks provided much of the 
music for dancing because whites looked upon it as a demeaning occupa- 
tion (Jerde 199o, p. 19). In many instances,the musicand dance tended to 
be different at black and white events.“The slaves were proud of their 
dancing prowess and considered the “measured， listless and snail-like 
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Steps ofwhite society cotillions inferior to their own lively reels and jigs. 
All contemporary accounts ofslave dancingemphasize its vigor and vital- 
ity”(Southern 1983a, p. 178). Thus, knowing several musical traditions 
Was critical for African American musicians, for in addition to providing 
accompaniment for African dances, they performed music for European 
dances. It was not Unusual in the nineteenth century for black and white 
musicians to play together; as a result, black jigs, breakdowns, reels, and 
rags became partofthe white musical tradition whiletunes ffrom southern 
WwWhite music, many tracing back to the British Isles,entered the repertory 
ofblack songsters (Hinson 1978). After Emancipation,theAfrican Ameri- 
can dance tradition did not drastically change primarily because, as indi- 
cated above, the Socio-cultural environment of many blacks remained the 
Same. In rural areas, particularly regions where a Sparse population of 
blacks closely interacted with whites, string band music continued to bea 
favorite among both groups, and frequenty black musicians were the 
major performers. 

In spite oforganized attempts byvarious religious groups,slave conver- 
Sion to Christianity was not complete by the early nineteenth century for 
manywhitescontinuedtobeindifferentand opposed religious instruction 
to slaves. Some slave-holders tolerated and even encouraged the use of 
African traditions; contrarily some African traditions continued even 
though they were not encouraged. Vodou, a religion that was re-inter- 
Preted in Haiti ffom Westand Central African religious practices beforeit 
Was transported to the United States, was prominent among slaves in 
Louisiana and pockets ofGeorgia,Florida,and Missouri(Southern 1983a， 
pp. 138-139). Not only was the musicand danceAfrican in character, but 
the veneration of African deities was an important part ofvodou. In addi- 
tion to the resilience of African religious practices, there were numerous 
instances ofthe reinventing ofreligious traditions. Combining European 
and various African religious traditions, many blacks created a distinctive 
African American religious experience, one that oftered a basis for collec- 
tiveidentityand an avenue ofpsychicresistancetoopPpression. Becausethe 
use of music was central to the creation of an identity that was distinctly 
African, church leaders found it dif 乌 cult to keep Africanisms from creep- 
inginto religious services. 

Much ofthe religious activity developed concurrently in different parts 
ofthecountry.Asvariousblack groupsintheSouthand North established 
black congregations and independentblack denominations,manyAfrican 
Americans continued to worship with whites on plantations and in city 
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churches.Atthesametime,religious revival movements wereattended by 
both blacks and whites. All this activity gave rise to acomplex of religious 
musical forms (hymn, camp meeting song,Sspiritual, and shoutb, wherein 
blacks in different ways fused elements from European and African cul- 
tures， 

The movement toward independence and the assertion of an African 
identityin religion can be seen in theeftorts ofRichard Allen. Notonly did 
Africans continue to perform hymns written by Europeans;African Amer- 
ican ministers compiled hymnbooks specifically fortheblack community 
that included original creations by blacks and borrowings from white 
hymnists. In 18ol,Allen published the first hymnal for a black congrega- 
tion.4CoHectioz ojspbi1ttha1So1IS0N1Q ES SelectedjolTZ7iON4Uto5 四 
Ricpad de 4Hjican Mister was printed by John Ormrod and contained 
fifty-four classic and folk hymn texts without tunes. Later in 18ol, a 
Second edition ofthe hymnbook was printed byTI. 世 . Plowman. This con- 
tained sixty-four hymn texts, some incorporating modifications of the 
texts of the original edition. The importance ofAllens publications arises 
from thefactthathepublished hisown hymnal instead ofusing the o 伍 cial 
Methodist hymnal. In addition to its position in music history as the first 
anthology ofhymns collected forablack congregation,itwas also the first 
toemploytheso-called wandering refrains;itwasthefirsttoincludesongs 
ofthe oral tradition; and it is a documentthat reflects the musical taste of 
early nineteenth-century black Protestants (Southern 1983a, PP. 75-79). 
Although the authors of hymns are not indicated, most Were wWfitten by 
Europeans (Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, John Newton), and one was by 
Allen himself. Afterthe two editions were published in 18ol, subsequent 
hymnbooksbytheAME Church appeared in 1818,1837,1876,1892,and 
1898. The 1898 edition is important: not only was it the first to include 
music; it also _ contained several hymns written by black authors and 
composers. While other black churches periodically published hymnals 
(e.g. DioN 4Hjica1N 司 MOL BooR 1822, and 万 JS Joy 太 e Use of 态 e 4jicaN 
Letlodist Ebiscobul Zoo CHcp ii 4Mie1ica 1838), the AME is the only 
church that regularly produced hymnbooks throughout the nineteenth 
century (Spencer 1990). 

Called the Second Awakening, the revival movement dominated the 
religious life of the new frontier communities. Blacks and whites of 
different Protestant denominations held religious services in a forest OFr 
Woods, worshipping in large tents and living in small tents. The historic 
firstcamp meeting was held in Logan County,Kentucky,in July 18oo and 
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drevw thousands of participants (Southern 1983a, p. 82). As more whites 
COnverted to Christianity during these revivals,“they were Soon con- 
vinced thatreligion forthe slaves was not only morally correct,butfinan- 
cially profitable as well”(Epstein 1977, pP. 111). Yet few slave-holders 
approvedofblackpreachers becauseoffear oftheirroleaspotential leaders 
of revolts and uprisings, although it was not Uncommon for blacks to 
Preach at inter-racial camp meeting services. Bythe 182os,however,camp 
meetings under black leadership were common in northern cities, and 
attended by blacks and whites (Epstein 1977，pP. 194-195; Southern 
1983a;p. 83). 

Music-making was integral to camp meeting worship. Not only did 
blacks sing during the service, but they continued singing in their Private 
quarters long after "the whites had retired to their tents for the night . . .> 
(Southern 1983a, p. 84). Many scholars believe the songs that blacks per- 
formed in these contexts gave rise to the African American Spiritual. The 
comments ofwhite Methodist minister John F. Watson provide vivid evi- 
dence oftheuseofAfricanisms as well as the infuence ofblack culture on 
White performance practice: 


.. .the coloured people get together, and sing for hours together, short 
Scraps of disjointed a 伍 rmations,，pledges,，oOr prayers, lengthened ou 
with long repetition cpoxses. These are all sung in the merry chorus- 
manner of the southern harvest field or husking-frolic method, of the 
slaveblacks;andalsovery greatlyjliketheIndian dances.With everyword 
So Sung, they have a sinking ofone or other leg ofthe body alternately; 
producinganaudiblesound ofthefeetateverystep,andasmanifestasthe 
Steps ofactual negro dancingin Virginia,&cc.Ifsome,inthemeantime sit， 
they strike the sounds alternately on each thigh . . . the example has 
alreadyvisiblyaffected thereligious manners ofsome whites. 
(Quoted in Southern 1983b, pp. 63-64) 


Because mostattendees werenotableto read,hymnbookswererarelyused 
in worship. Instead, everyone Sang from memory “Song leaders added 
choruses and refrains to the o 伍 cial hpymns so that the People could join in 
with singing. They introduced new songs with repetitive phrases and 
catchy tunes”(Southern 1983a, p. 85). These new camp meeting songs， 
called “spiritual songs”(later referred to as“folk”spirituals) as dis- 
tinguished from hymns and psalms,were composed on the spot. The dis- 
tinctive features ofthe songs“werethe chorusand/orrefrain,the popular 
tune or folksong-style melody, and the rough and irregular couplets that 
made up the texts which often referred to everyday experiences as well as 
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Scriptural concepts. The choruses werefreelyadded to anyofthe standard 
hymns and eventually there developed a body of these “wandering verses， 
Which became immensely popular with camp-meeting congregations> 
(Southern 1983a,pp. 85-86). 

Notonly did the slave maintain an African sensibilitythrough religious 
Worship; the Christian church became alocus to blend and perform tradi- 
tions thatincluded features from differentAfrican and European cultures. 
Blacks created expressive forms wherein they could worship their god in 
the way that they preferred. As Southern explains,“Nowhere in the 
history oftheblackexperience in the United Stateswas theclash ofculture 
-theAfrican versustheEuropean-moreobviousthaninthe differing atti- 
tudestaken toward ritual dancingand spiritpossession” (Southern 1983a， 
pP. 17o). For example, there was Strong disapproval of the holy dance oOFr 
Shout, Probably because it was in the “same tradition as the eighteenth- 
century "jubilees” and Pinkster dances, the Place Congo dancing in New 
Orleans, the circle dances at camp meetings, and the “Methodist praying 
bands”” (Southern 1983a,p. 17o). In spite ofthe protests from whites,the 
Shout continued to be performed in different parts ofthe South primarily 
because it provided blacks an opportunity for collective cooperation and 
an expression of identity. The shout was an act of protest, a medium 
through which slaves“transformed into actual participants in historic 
actions: Joshua?s army marching around the walls of Jericho, the children 
of Israel following Moses outof Egypt”(Levine 1978,p.38;also see Allen， 
Garrison, and Ware 1983, PP. 156-157). Spirituals were important noOt 
onjly because they provided hope, faith, and a sense of community; they 
wereSsometimesused for revoltand escape (Levine 1978,p. 33). 

After Emancipation, many of the religious traditions continued but 
were transformed. Similar to what occurred with work and dance songs， 
blacks used the same music in institutions of worship because their life- 
Stylehad notdrastically changed.Theso-called folk” spiritual continued 
to be performed as ithad been during slavery. In urban areas,itbecame the 
foundation for the gospel song which evolved during the early twentieth 
Century with composers like Charles Albert Tindley (1851-1933) and 
Thomas Dorsey (1899-1993).Thelively foot-stomping music was impro- 
Visatory in character with lots of embellishments and physical involve- 
mentofits participants. 

The“concert>” Spiritual also evolved from the folk” spiritual, but the 
performance took on a differentcharacter.Arranged bymainlyblack com- 
poserstrained in European artmusic,concertspirituals wereperformed in 
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four-partharmonybymixedensembles. Like other musical forms thathad 
been created by African Americans,elements from African and European 
cultures were fsed. Although the delivery called for a European vocal 
quality，call and response，of 人 fbeat phrasing，complex rhythms，and 
melodic variation could be heard in spiritual performances (see Southern 
1983aand Lovell 1972 for further discussion).The Jubilee Singers of Fisk 
University were thefirst group to introduce and perform concert spiritu- 
als outside a religious context. Because of the Jubilee Singers” Success in 
raising money for their school，other black colleges and professional 
groups organized similar vocal ensembles (Southern 1983a, p.228). 

Therisein urbanism and thesizeofthefreeblack population resulted in 
greater Opportunities for the professional black musician. While profes- 
Sional musicians had existed in earlier years, their performances were 
limited to activity on slave Plantations: many performed for whites and 
blacks or were hired outby their slave-owner. Butthe nineteenth century 
brought new contexts for music-making,as many blacks became free and 
made decisions about their lives as musicians. While some went into 
popular entertainment, others Specialized in art music. Both traditions 
coOexisted and some performers were active in both settings. 

During the nineteenth century, minstrelsy - which is discussed primar- 
jly in chapter7-wasthemostpopular form oftheatrical entertainment in 
the United States. While the tradition was not created by blacks, African 
American culture served as the source material; but it had to be filtered 
through whites before it received recognition and acceptance in the wider 
world (Southern 1983a，pp. 89-93). Black involvement in minstrelsy 
began in the 182os: at least two performers were infuential during the 
earlyyears,although neitherblackenedhis face.In NewOrleans,therewas 
Signor Cornmeali(died 1842)or MI. Cornmeal (his real nameisunknown) 
who first attracted attention as a Street vendor who sang minstrel songs. 
Cornmeali is believed to have infuenced white minstrels George Nichols 
and Thomas Dartmouth Rice (18o8-186o), furnishing songs and pro- 
viding ideas for acts. John“Picayune”Butler (died 1864)， wpho Played 
banjo on Street coOrners of New Orleans as early as the 182os, became 
亿 mous along the Mississippi River for his banjo skills. His best-known 
Song was Picay10te BUterN Goz9 4 William Henry Lane (1825-1852)， 
knownas Master Juba,wastheonlyblackentertainertotourwiththeearly 
major minstrel groups. He began his career as a dancer in the Five Points 
district ofNew York City. Laterhe joined Charley White”s Serenadersasa 
tambourine player and banjoistand toured with Richard Pells Ethiopian 
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Serenaders in England. Because of his talents and accomplishments, not 
only washean idol ofthe entertainment world,buthe wasalink between 
the white world and authentic black source materials (Southern 1983a,p. 
95). 

After the Civil War, several black troupes came into existence. The first 
permanentblack minstrel troupe to be formed was the Georgia Minstrels， 
organized by white entrepreneur W. H. Lee in 1865, who used fifteen ex- 
Slaves from Macon,Georgia. Later,the group was managed bySam Hague， 
also white，who added more men，changed the groups name to Sam 
Hagues Slave Troupe of Georgia Minstrels and took the troupe to 
England where he settled. Charles“Barney>”Hicks (184o-19o2), in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, was the first black to organize a minstrel troupe and 
managed other groups. Although members of the group did not come 
from Georgia, his troupe was also called the Georgia Minstrels, probably 
because Hicks had heard ofthe success of Hagues Georgia Minstrels and 
decided the name might bring good luck to his group; Or perhaps he 
remembered the popularity among blacks of an old folksong, so O 太 如 
Ceo1ge. Hickss group became world renowned, touring in Germany and 
Great Britain. Lew Johnson (184o-191o) was regarded as the most 
Successful black managerofthe period; heorganized hisfirstgroup in 1869 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Once Hicks and Johnson had entered the field a 
number ofother blacks followed (Southern 1983a,pP.229-230). 

The theatrical world became a major source of income for black 
entertainers during the latter part of the nineteenth century (Southern 
1983a, pp. 233-234). Although the field was large, only a few received 
acclaim. The biggest stars were James Bland and Sam Lucas. James Bland 
(1854-1911), who was known as “The World:s Greatest Minstrel Man> 
and“The Idol ofthe Music Halls” attended high school in Washington， 
D.C.,andenrolledat Howard Universityasa pre-lawstudent. Buthisfirst 
love was entertainment. He taught himself to play banjo and began per- 
forming at Private social entertainments. In 187g,heleft home to become 
aprofessional minstrel and toured with a number of groups. Bland wrote 
hundreds of songs, some of which became themes for important events 
and celebrationsinAmerican life. His Cazyy Me BacRt 如 OMTIDt0y became 
the state Song for Virginia. The inclusion of elements associated with 
African music were often used in his material and he usually portrayed 
blacks in a dignified way. The 人 fact that he did not conform to the musical 
tastes of the times may have been the reason that his career went into 
declinelaterin the189os. 
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Samuel Lucas (born Samuel Milady; 184o-1916) wasaself-taughtmusi- 
cian. Not only was he successful in performing in minstrel troupes in his 
early career, but he toured with plays and concert companies, vaudeville 
companies, and musical comedies. Unlike Bland, Lucas easily adapted to 
performancesonboth thepopularand concertstage.VWhilehisearly career 
Was Spent in performing with minstrel shows，he later performed in 
Broadway musicals written by Bob Cole and the Johnson Brothers (J. 
Rosamond and James Weldon) in the early 19oos. He also starred in the 
flm version of LVzcle 70702s Ca Because of his talents, he was known as 
the“Grand Old Man ofthe Stage”and“Dean ofthe Theatrical World.> In 
addition, he toured with his own concert company and wrote his own 
Songs, many of which were published. Other noted minstrel performers 
of the late nineteenth century include William “Bily” Kersands 
(1842-1915), who made worldwide tours with his own troupes; Wallace 
King (184o-19o3)，known for his singing talents; Horace Weston 
(1825-189o), anoted banjoist; and Gussie Davis (1863-1899), one ofthe 
fewblacksongwriters ofminstrel songstosucceed in Tin Pan Alley. 

Most free, middle-class African Americans of the nineteenth century 
lived in much the same way, regardless of their location. Almost every 
parlor contained a piano; young ladies were expected to exhibit skill in 
piano playing, singing and painting, as well as in the traditional literary 
and culinary arts. Like their white fellow citizens, middle-class blacks 
flled their houses with stuffed furnitureand bric-a-bracand their cultural 
life with musical soirkes and parlor parties.The kind ofmusic cultivated in 
thehomes ofmiddle-class blacks was thetrite and rather superficial music 
人 avored by white society during the same time period (Southern 19833a， 
pp. 1oo-1ol1). Middle-class blacks often attended balls and dances orga- 
nized by civic organizations. Dancing schools were available to those who 
were able to afford their services,and many enjoyed the entertainment of 
traveling minstrel performers and circus musicians (Bailey 1985，PP. 
3-12). 

Much ofthe musical and social activity in the black community during 
this period centered around the church，which saw enormous growth 
during the nineteenth century. Not only did churches provide schools 
Where children could acquire a basic education, singing lessons for ama- 
teurs were available and some churches even sponsored concerts and lec- 
tures on Sacred music. By the mid-nineteenth century，Sacred Music 
Concerts Were less popular than Grand Concerts of secular music and 
Musical Soirees (Southern 1983a, pp. 1o4-106). Music in the theatre also 
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became Prominent. Philadeljphia was the center for the concert world， 
WwWhile New York with the African Grove Theater took the lead for black 
theatre， Several types of dramatic entertainment were performed: 
tragedies, ballets, or operas, With songs and dances interspersed among 
these events， 

As middle-class African Americans in the larger public world changed 
their statusand position in society,thosein music pursued careersin Euro- 
pean art music.“The rise of the black prima donna in the years between 
182o and 192o was one of the manifestations ofthe ever-changing profile 
of black society throughout the country”(Jordan 1988, p. 35). Among 
these prima donnas were Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield (1824-1876),borna 
Slave in Natchez, Mississippi, but raised in Philadelphia by her adopted 
Quakerfamily. After her debutin 1851,Singing beforethe Buffalo Musical 
Association， She was able to establish her reputation as an artist. She 
toured for several years in London and the United Sates before she orga- 
nized and directed an opera troupe in Philadelphia. Many other black 
Singers and instrumentalists achieved success during the period (High 
1988,p.117; Jordan 1988,p.35). 

One of the most celebrated musicians of the nineteenth century Was 
Frank Johnson (1792-1844) who is considered to be one of the greatest 
bandleaders ofalltime.Southern (1983a,p. 1o7)statesthathewasamanof 
manyfirsts:“firstto win wideacclaim in thenationand in England;firstto 
publish sheet music (as early as 1818); first to develop a school of black 
musicians; first to give formal band concerts; first to tour widely in the 
nation; firsttoappear in integrated concerts with white musicians;first(of 
blacks or whites) to take a musical ensemble abroad to perform in Europe 
and the first to introduce the promenade concert to the United States.2 
Johnson?s ensembles were noted for their unique instrumentation: his 
early military bands consisted of woodwinds, a French horn, a serpent， 
cymbals，bells, triangles, and drums. However，when he performed at 
dances，his band members substituted string instruments for winds， 
which made their sound change from that ofa military band to aquadrille 
band. Most bands played for balls and assempblies, dancing schools and 
concerts,and were in residence at fashionable resorts during the summer. 
In addition to Johnson?”s groups, there were bands in other major Urban 
areas, including New York, Boston, and New Orleans. Bands also flour- 
ished among blacks who migrated to the Gulf states and western territo- 
ries (Bailey1988,p. 177; Stoddard 1982,pp. 118-127). 

Blackcomposers werenotasactiveas performers during thenineteenth 
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Century. Ofthe fewfrom the Philadephia school, Frank Johnson was most 
Prolific as a composer and arranger:“his output of more than 2oo com- 
positions included cotillions,ballads,pPatriotic songs, arrangements of 
Operatic airs, and even minstrel songs”(Southern 1983a, p. 112). Repre- 
Sentative composersin othercitiesinclude HenryF. Williams(1813-1903) 
ofBoston;Joseph William Postlewaite(1837-1889)ofst.Louis,Missouri; 
the Lambertfamily ofNew Orleans: the brothers Sydney (born 1838) and 
Charles-Lucien (born 1828 or 1829) were gifted pianist-composers who 
studied and published works in Paris. Sydney remained in Paris, while 
Charles-Lucien settled in Brazil. Lucien-Leon-Guillaume(born 1858),Son 
of Charles-Lucien,wrote a greater variety ofcompositions than his father， 
including a ballet, symphonic poems, a piano concerto, a work for organ 
and orchestra, and a Requiem (Sullivan 1988，ppP. 59-6o). Instead of 
emphasizing African elements or themes in their works, most composers 
WwWrote music in the styles of the time and employed conventional forms 
(Sears 1988,pp. 135-130). 


关 


Historically, interculturalism has been an important aspect ofAfrican and 
African American music and culture. Prior to contact with Europeans， 
ethnicgroupsin Africaregularlyinteracted with each other through trade， 
migration, and warfare, which resulted in the borrowing and integration 
of new traditions into their ovwn. Therefore, it was common for them to 
create Syncretic musical formsanduse similarinstruments in variantwaysS. 
Upon arrival in the New World, Africans used different Strategies to 
Survive.While many maintained African practices,others selectivelyfused 
musical features 人 om contrasting parts of Africa and Europe. Tensions 
Sometimes arose between blacksand whites when theresilience ofAfrican 
elements conflicted with European performance practices. In Spite of 
opposition, however, Africanisms prevailed as can be heard in various 
Styles of African American sacred and secular music. The coexistence of 
distinct musical traditions and cultures allowed blacks to be flexible and 
Creative because the aesthetics of music-making in different coOntexts and 
among various groups were not always identical. By no means was the 
music ever a monolithic entity. Through the constant negotiation of 
different ideologies, African Americans created a rich，diverse musical 
tradition thathas served as the roots and foundation for all types ofmnusic 
in the United States. 


Immigrant,folk,and regional musics 
in the nineteenth century 


MICHAEL BROYLES 


As the United States expanded in the nineteenth century its population 
increased dramatically. Much of that increase came from immigration， 
Which was sSpurred by severe economic and political problems in parts of 
Europe. The overwhelming majority ofimmigrants to America still came 
from Europe in the nineteenth century, primarily from Germany, Ireland， 
and GreatBritain.Onlyslightyfewercamefrom Scandinavia.Onthe West 
Coastthere was considerable immigration from China. After 188o Italian 
immigration began to rise, but the large waves of Italian, Russian, and 
Austro-Hungarian immigrants arrived onlyafter 19oo (Thernstrom 198o， 
Passim). 

In this chapterIwill discuss the kinds ofmusicthat the Principal immi- 
grant groupsbrought with them and therole immigrant musicians played 
in nineteenth-century American culture.Iwill not limit the discussion to 
new immigrants, however; 工 will also discuss the Principal types of folk 
musicthatimmigrants arriving before 18oo planted on American Soil. 

The subject matter presents immediate methodological problems, as 
much of the musical activity of immigrant groups was in the folk tradi- 
tion. It was Spontaneous and oral, leaving few documents. And though 
manyofthetraditions persisted into the twentieth century, they were not 
Static. Thus to determine what nineteenth- as opposed to twentieth- 
Century Practice was can be elusive. In some areas documentation does 
exist. Collections of dances for the violin or fute almost certainly reflect 
folk practice, as do instrumental tutors, a particularly valuable source. 
Because of the tutors and many instrumental collections, we know more 
about nineteenth-century folk dance music than folksongs of several 
important ethnic groups. This is particularly true regarding the Anglo- 
Celtictradition. Itwas,without questionyaliveand well in America in the 
nineteenth century，but most of ouUI knowledge about it comes from 
either before or after this time. Collectors and other scholars have docu- 
mented its continuing presence well into the twentieth century, as well as 
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the age of its repertory, much of which predates the nineteenth century. 
Yetwhathappened in the middle is less clear. 

Nineteenth-century folksong Practice can be inferred to an extent 
人 fom several indirect sources. Contemporary comments add detail about 
What was played or sung, in what circumstances, and in Some cases how. 
Collections of broadside ballads and songsters from the nineteenth 
Century exist. But only a very few contain music, and many do not even 
indicate the tune used. Most contain only text. Rural hymnody provides 
further clues about the Anglo-Celtic tradition. Hymns, in themselves an 
extremely important part of American musical culture in the nineteenth 
Century were transmitted via printed music, even in rural areas. They 
may be viewed two ways: as a musical type in itself, extremely important 
in much of the country; and as a broader record of folk Practice. 
Hymnodists of all stripes throughout the nineteenth century Savw music 
asabridge to the people. Music with which the congregation could iden- 
tify, music thathad immediate emotional impact, was all-important. It is 
no SUrprise that Such music would be close to the folk style, particularly 
in a rural community. That it was Written down is of immense value to 
later scholars. 

AlthoughIwill notfocusonpopularmusicjerse,thelines between folk 
and commercial music were too blurred in the nineteenth century for the 
distinction to have much meaning. Singers Such as Henry Russell 
(1812-19oo) frequently sang folksongs in concerts，and commercial 
COmPposers SUch as Stephen Foster (1826-1864) savw their pieces enter the 
folkrepertory.ThesongsofThomas Moore(1779-1852)wWereadaptations 
of folksongs. All are discussed in chapter 7.The distinction between folk 
and popular is even more nebulous in instrumental music, which in the 
Vernacular meant by-and-large dance music. When an Irish fddler for 
instance joined a minstrel show and continued to play the same jigs and 
reelsthathehadlearnedin themoreinformal settingoffolk culture,where 
istheline to be drawn? 


Music from the British Islesi 


Although British immigration to America remained strong in the nine- 
teenth century，more immigrants came from Ireland than any other 
coOUntry. Irish infuence, however, went far beyond ethnic enclaves. The 


1 Welsh immigration is discussed in the later section on “Other immigrant groupSs.” 
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Irish impact on American vernacular music rivals that of the Germans in 
artImusic. 

Irish immigration needs to be divided into two periods. Most Irish 
immigrants arriving before 182o wereScotch Irish,orUlster Scots,asthey 
were usually called. Ulster Scots came from families who had immigrated 
to Northern Ireland from the Scottish lowlands as part of the British 
government attempt to impose order on Ireland, and they maintained 
many Anglo-Scottish traditions, including religion. Approximately two- 
thirds were Presbyterian. In the early Federal period many were Skilled 
Workers and artisans rather than Unskilled laborers or rural workers， 
thus of a higher status than either those that came during the Colonial 
Era or those that followed. Many Scotch Irish settled in the southern 
Appalachian mountainsand developedamnusical culturethatremained rel- 
atively isolated and consequently unchanged until well into the twentieth 
Century. 

Catholic Irish began to arrive in the United States in ljargenumbers only 
in the 183os. Irish immigration showed a five-fold increase in the 183os 
Over the previous decade, and peaked in the 185os, with nearly 1 million 
immigrants. That number compares with 54;ooo in the 182os (Thern- 
Strom 198o,p. 528) and approximately 75;ooo in the twenty years follow- 
ing the end of the Revolutionary War in 1783. Irish immigration 
continued Strong throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century， 
although as other immigrant groups swelled,it went down from 46 to 1lo 
Percentas atotal percentage ofarrivals. 

Equally important to American music was the type of immigrant that 
arrived. Ireland had been the breadbasket of Europe during the 
NapoleonicVWars.The precipitous drop in the price ofgrain thatfollowed 
the peace affected primarily the rural laboring class. The hardship caused 
bythe potato failures ofthe 183osand 184os was likewise confined almost 
completely to rural workers. The nineteenth-century Irish immigration 
Was overwhelminglyarural,peasantevent.This meantthatthe music that 
came Was in European terms essentially peasant music. 

In Ireland the harp was the instrumentofthe aristocratictradition. BuUt 
the collapse ofthe Gaelic aristocracy in the eighteenth century had wiped 
outtheharptradition.Thefiddle,thefute,andtheuilleann orunion pipe,， 
a bagpipe, were considered peasant instruments. With a few exceptions， 
Irish piping never caught on in America, possibly because the fiddle was 
cheaper and more easily transportable by an immigrant in dire Poverty. 
The fute in America had its own associations. It was the instrumental 
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choice of gentlemen,and the fife was the prime military instrument. The 
fddle, however，was already popular throughout America as a dance 
instrument, and more than any other instrument it became associated 
with Irish music in nineteenth-century America (McCullough 1974, p， 
179;O7Neill 1973,P.359)， 

In Ireland the traditional musician held a position comparable to a 
lower-level tradesman in arural community. He,and italmostalways was 
he,was itinerant,inasocietyinwhich wealth and statuswere measured by 
land. Irish musicians in America were respected in the Irish community as 
Upholders of Irish tradition,and found a market in the larger community 
asperformersin ballrooms,musichalls,and minstrel shows.Somebecame 
well-known, and some were Su 伍 ciently successful to become entrepren- 
eurs. Patrick Fitzpatrick, a uilleann piper who was twenty-one when he 
arrivedin NewYork,wasableto build Celtic Hallin NewYork Cityeleven 
years later (McCullough 1974, PP. 18o-182). 

The traditional Irish musician was able to move into the commercial 
musicworld so easily because Irish musicwasalreadypopular. It had been 
established in America well before the nineteenth century，not only 
through Irish immigrants，but also because it had been thoroughly 
absorbed into British culture by theearly 18oos.The United States,atthe 
timestillaculturalcolonyofGreat Britain,followed British practice. Most 
Printed music available in the United States was either imported directly 
Or pirated from England, and the theatre in particular was dominated by 
British managers and performers in the early nineteenth century. Irish 
ballads wereregularlysung in FederalAmerica,and Irish songsand dances 
appeared in many collections of instrumental and vocal music beginning 
in the eighteenth century. Irish characters and Irish farces wereastaple of 
the theatre for decades before Harrigan and Harts“Mulligan Guard>” 
Series,which began in 1871,and much ofthe dance music ofthe minstrel 
Show had Irish origins (Nathan 1962, pp. 159-17o). And even where the 
repertory ofthetheatre,musichall,andminstrel showwasnotIrish,much 
of it was close enough in style and content to allow Irish musicians a 
smooth transition into theAmerican music world. 

Irish song was extremely popular in early-nineteenth-century America. 
It began to appear in collections in Europe in the 177os and 178os, but 
Thomas Moore?s Tisp Melodies established the vogue of the Irish song. 
Originallypublished in Dublinand London in 18o7,songsfromthecollec- 
tion began toappearinthe United Statesby1811. Many ofMoores songs， 
Suchas775 妇 eZaStRose ofsz01tMEjand BelieveMe,T4NTHese Edea109 7ZD2017 
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CHpa7m1ts, remained in print throughout the nineteenth century, rivaling 
Stephen Foster”s as cornerstones of American popular culture (Hamm 
1979,PP.43-40). 

The origins of the music to Moore”s and similar collections is not 
entirely clear. They are based on folksongs,buthow old were the sources? 
Edward Bunting, who had assembled a collection of Irish songs in 1796， 
claimed thatthe melodies were ancient; Moore himselfbelieved that they 
were modern,not older than the eighteenth century. They were Probably 
mixed,someolderthan others,buttheyalmostcertainly representan oral 
tradition, although it should be stressed that Moore often altered the 
melodies to suit his purpose. Thus his songs, extremely close to the folk 
tradition,arenot folksongs in one sense (Hamm 1979, pp. 44-55). But in 
another sensetheyare; Moore only did in Printwhat many folksingers do 
orally: modify the melodyto suithis purpose or taste. 

Notypeoffolksong was more esteemed in theearly nineteenth century 
than Scottish. Respect for Scottish song dates from late-eighteenth- 
century England,where its cause was taken up by many serious musicians. 
When Haydn visited London in the 179oshe was persuaded by publishers 
toarrange Scottish songs; Beethoven likewise did thesame,although from 
agreater distance. In both EnglandandAmerica articles on national music 
extolled Scottish musicas Superior to all others. 

In spite of such praise Scottish song did not have the lasting impact in 
America that Irish song did,althoughahandful,such as4zxC&Zaqge Se OF 
CoN1I 7NH10UgA 如 e Re entered the folk arena. Scottish immigration was 
not comparable to Irish, and the most popular collection of Scots Songs， 
RobertBurns?s 9cox MUsSicaL MUWSexM1 Was almosttoo ethnic to enjoy wide 
popularity. It was in the Scottish dialect, and the topics,more varied than 
Moore's which stressed nostalgia, often had to do with specifically Scot- 
tish events. Furthermore Scox MUWSICQLAMWSeWML Was not marketed in either 
England orAmerica to nearly the extentthat Moore?s Jisp MelodieswWas. 

Printed distribution of songs in nineteenth-century America took 
Several forms: sheet music, songsters, and broadsides. Sheet music, con- 
Sisting of a complete musical setting of the song, usually for voice and 
piano, was the mostauthoritative and the most respected. Itwas aimed at 
the musically literate, and belongs more to the history of popular music 
than folkmnusic. Itis discussed in chapter7.Songsand ballads closerto the 
folk tradition were distributed more often by broadsides, single sheets of 
Paper sold on the street. The broadside tradition goes back to sixteenth- 
Century England and fourished in colonial America, with printers in the 
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major cities turning them outby thethousands (Laws 1957,p.453;Seealso 
chapter 3). Songsters OF SOng books were collections of songs, ranging 
from bound volumes of two or three hundred pages, to unbound pam- 
phlets ofsixty to seventy pages.Judging from their popularityin the nine- 
teenth century，they Supplanted the broadside as the most common 
method ofsong distribution (Laws 1957,pPp.47-48). 

Broadsides tended to celebrate news or sensational events,although the 
event couUld be local or personal. Songsters were often what their name 
implied,collections ofsongs,sometimes from the current theatre,Such as 
7He So1gste1s Nemw Pocket Comz 加 uti01 (Boston, 1821) Sometimes with an 
ethnic or sentimental theme, such as 7070) Pazsto7 5 Tris CoWiC 5019Ste1, 7TNe 
ZoVe Qtd Se1tp1peEN 好 LSo1gstep Of 90195 oO Telapd all published in New 
Yorkin the 186os， 

Broadsides and songsters have one trait in common that separates them 
人 from sheet music: theypractically never contain any music. Only occasion- 
ally is there an indication ofthe tune to be used. In such cases the tune is 
often a traditional one,illustrating further the thin line between folk and 
popular. When a currently popular song was reproduced there would of 
couUrse be little need to designate the tune. The broadsides and songsters 
thus tell us little about the music of the time other than that traditional 
tunes from the British Isles were Still current, and that they continued to 
Serveasamusical vehicle for new Song texts. 

Isaiah Thomas (1749-1831), who assembled a collection of broadsides 
Printed in Boston in theearly nineteenth centuryy confirms thatthey were 
aimed at the working class or the people. He bound them Up“to show 
what articles of this kind are in vogue with the Vulgar atthis time, 1814> 
(Broyles1992,p.18).Fewothercontemporarycollections ofbroadsidesor 
Songsters exist, although several libraries have gathered extensive hold- 
ings in the twentieth century. These include Harvard, Yale, and Brown 
University libraries, the New York and Providence Public Libraries, and 
recently the Center for Popular Music at Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
Versity (Laws 1957, p. 46). These recent collections, however, leave open 
many questions of provenance, as broadsides and to a lesser extent Song- 
Sters were frequently published with no indication ofplace and date. Both 
typesofmaterial need further scholarly examination， 

It is hard to overestimate the importance ofAnglo-Celtic instrumental 
musicin nineteenth-centuryAmerica. Itfound its waythroughoutAmeri- 
can culture via the fiddle, no other instrument being more important OF 
moreubiquitousatthistime. Itwasfound in both urbanand rural areas,in 
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all geographic regions. The fiddle was su 伍 ciently respected that Several 
politicians campaigned with it. In 1878, for instance“Fiddling Bob>” 
Taylor of Tennessee, a decided underdog, won a seat in the Congress in 
large measure because of his fiddling. He was later elected Governor and 
then Senator (ONeill 1973, p. 361). Even as late as 1994 the fiddle helped 
reelectRobert Byrd ofVestVirginia. 

The fddle was the favored instrument for dances. Dancing masters 
themselves often carried one. In rural areasasinglefiddler frequently pro- 
vided music for dances. In more Urban areas dances would have a band, a 
term that in the nineteenth century meant practically any coOmbination of 
two or more instrumentalists. Bands often consisted of two or three 
fddlers and occasionally one or two other instruments,such as fute, clar- 
inet, Or banjo. The combinations depended more on who was available 
than aesthetic choice. The sound, however, favored the treble, with little 
emphasis on bass or depth of harmony. These impromptu groups are 
ancestors ofthe stringbandsthatwerelaterto haveasignificantimpacton 
the development ofcountry music. 

Although Irish and Scottish fiddling traditions differ considerably in 
Performance practice, there are many areas of overlap. Many of the same 
dances and the same tunes are found in both. Furthermore, immigration 
patterns blurred the distinction for many. Only later in the century when 
largenumbers ofimmigrants began to arrive from Ireland did the North- 
ern Irish, who had ties to Scotland, seek to distance themselves from the 
Catholic Irish. Butsince the instrumental music ofthe two groups was So 
Similar,itis difficultto distinguish between thembefore 183o. 

Social dancinghadlongbeenafavoritepastimeinallgeographicareas of 
America, even New England, and in all levels of society. Although many 
traditional dances continued, as was noted in chapter 3, dancing under- 
went something ofa revolution attheend ofthe eighteenth century. The 
traditional Anglo-Celticfiddle repertory dates mostly from thattime,and 
bytheearly nineteenth century, some dances,Ssuch as the minuet, had lost 
人 favor. Country dancing had become su 伍 ciently Popular in England to be 
considered the British national dance, but most important, new dances 
began to arrive from central Europe. 

Thethreemostcommon dancesinAmericaatthebeginningofthenine- 
teenth centurywerethereel,thejig,andthehornpipe. Mostofthese devel- 
oped in the eighteenth century, although some had older roots. Since 
British immigration was highatthistimeand America was atleast cultur- 
allystill a British province,importation ofBritish dances is no surprise. 
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Defining traditional dances according to musical characteristics is at 
bestan imprecise art. Meter,tempo,accent,fow,and phrase Structure can 
be specified, but there are always many exceptions, and different writers 
have different meanings for the same term. Not infrequently the Same 
dance tune will be identified as a completely different dance in different 
collections. 瑟 Us Victomyforinstance,mostcommonlyidentifiedasahorn- 
pipe, has also been labeled a reel and a contra dance. This does not even 
address the problem of tune families, in which similar tunes appear as 
differentdances,possiblyasvariants on an original tune.The mostfamous 
example would bethe basictune variously knownas the jig,7He Caztzjpeli 
01e CONW1lG，UM1SS MC1eodis Reel and 71e Tite Cockade. The last of these 
titles has been identified at differenttimes as a jig,a reel,a polka,a march， 
and a country dance. And how a piece is played can affect what it is. A 
Strathspeyforinstance mighthavebegunasareel,tobetransformedbythe 
performance style. ONeill recorded many hornpipes that had enough 
triplets to assume the qualities ofa jig,though in some cases he may have 
been attempting aliteral transcription ofa performer?selaborations.Thus 
the following definitions are given only to describe whatis mostcommon 
Ortypical forthe specific dance. 

Almost all traditional dances are in a binary Structure, AABB. The B 
Section may be a variant oftheA; most frequently it begins with different 
material before returning to material similarto theA sectionatleastbythe 
close. Jigs and reels are generally considered the older of the traditional 
dances， with strathspeys and hornpipes somewhat more recent. Some 
writers have suggested thatthis is apparentin their titles. Reels and to an 
extent jigs tend to have more elaborate titles, whereas hornpipes and 
Strathspeys are often named for a person or a place. According to this line 
of reasoning, hornpipes and strathspeys have not yet had time to come 
loose from their origins (Stewart 1995). Beyond such general observa- 
tions, Which are by no means certain, little can be determined by most 
titles.The association of titles and tunes is at bestloose.One tune can have 
many titles, and the same title can be used in different places for very 
different tunes. Samuel Bayard summarized this situation:“Any tradi- 
tional player could giveanytune he knew anytitle he wished,atanytime>” 
(Bayard 1982,p. 5). 

Jigs are typically in fast compound meter. Most nineteenth-century 
collections notate jigs in 6/8, with two eight-measure Strains, although 
there are many exceptions to both meter and phrase Structure. There are 
Several types of jigs - single jig,double jig,slip jig,hop jig,and sand jig - 
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andthe meaningsofthetermsthemselvesarenotalwaysclear.Adoublejig 
differs frfomasinglejig according to therhythmic pattern used: in asingle 
jig the JJ pattern prevails, and in a double jig, the 小 由 由 pattern (Stewart 
1995). Breathnachaddsthatthe doublejigissonamed because ofthe dou- 
blingofthebasic“batter”dancestep in each measure,to createapattern in 
Which the floor is struck three times per beat corresponding to the Pre- 
vailing rhythm (Breathnach 1971,p. 46). 

The terms slip jig and hop jig are used interchangeably; both refer to a 
danceing9/8,theterm comingfromthedance step,which consists of"“"light 
hopping, tripping, and sliding actions”(Breathnach 1971,，p. 47). The 
terms Sand jig and plantation jig refer to tunes from a minstrel show the 
former term derived from the Practice of Spreading Sand on the foor to 
facilitate dancing (Stewart1995). 

Reels are in fast duple time, 2/4, 4/4, and 2/2 all being used in nine- 
teenth-century collections. Regardless of meter, reels have relatively even 
accents in the measure, little variation in note values, and brief cadences 
thatoften fall on the second halfofthe measure. Together this creates the 
effect of relatively continuous running motion. Hornpipes are similar to 
reels butare generally alittle slower and, more characteristic, have a more 
Pronounced accent on the first and third beats as well as a Stronger 
cadence. Hornpipes typically cadence with three quarter notes beginning 
on the bar line. Arpeggiated melodic ideas are also typical, particularly 
eighth-note motifs -forinstance gl-d2-bl-d2-thatstress the downbeats. 

The hornpipe was a favorite theatrical dance ofthe late eighteenth and 
earlynineteenth centuries,butitwasnottheonlytypeoftraditional dance 
to be found in the theatre. Many minstrel show tunes were derived from 
jigs,reels,andhornpipes,allofwhich were commonin minstrel shows,the 
fddle being the backbone of the band (Nathan 1962，pP. 159-213). 
Beyond theirusein minstrel shows,three ofthebestftddletunes stillin the 
repertoryillustrate theclose connection betweenvernacular dance,fiddle- 
folk music and the theatre in the nineteenth century: DW170NG 2 五 o112112e， 
Sbeed the Pioxkgp and47RaS0aS TaVeje7. 

DW7AN9S 五 o11tb1zbe has the clearest connection with the theatre because 
we know specifically its origins. John Durang was an actor and dancer in 
America in the late eighteenth century. According to his autobiography， 
the hornpipe that bears his name was composed specifically for his use in 
thetheatrebya MI. Hoffmaster“a German dwarf>> in 1785. Durang gives 
the music in his autobiography,establishing presumably the original and 
authoritativeversion ofthetune,and further comments on how quicklyit 
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Spread, observing that “I have since heard it play?d the other side of the 
Blue Mountains as well as in the cities”(Downer 1966, p. 22). Durang”s 
accountofcourseleaves open that Hoffmaster himselfmay have drawn on 
anoldertune. 

The origin of 47Rajs4as 7yayveler is itself a folk tale. It is attributed to 
Colonel Sandford C. Faulkner around 184o. According to the story 
Faulkner came across a mountain fddler who repeatedly played the first 
half of the song. Requests for food, drink, lodging, and directions were 
summarily and humorously dismissed by the fddler until Faulkner took 
thefiddle and played the second part ofthe tune,which the native did not 
know. The native then could not have been more generous toward 
Faulkner. The dialogue made its way into the theatre, and became a rela- 
tively common nineteenth-century routine. Its best-known appearance 
Was in Edward Spencer?s play 天 让 她 e47RaS60s 7Tyaveler which appeared in 
Several American citiesin the 187osand 188os. 

SbeedthePpioxgpwasaplaybytheBritish playwrightThomas Morton.It 
appeared at Covent Garden in 18oo and was performed frequently on the 
American Stage in the early nineteenth century. There is no direct testi- 
mony connecting the play with the music, but circumstantial evidence is 
compelling. Act IIends with a dance,in which the principal character, Sir 
Abel,after watching hesitatingly “seizesafiddle and plays :till the curtain 
drops2” Wasitthetune Sbeed the Ploxkgp? According to B1itsp MUWSICQL Bio9- 
abjpy and repeated by ONeill, the tune was composed in 1799 by John 
Moorehead,an Irish violinistatthe CoventGarden Theatre between 1798 
and 18o4(ONeill 1973,p.367). 

Several new dances appeared in the nineteenth century,suppPlementing 
Or in some cases replacing older ones. The first to arrive Was the waltz， 
Which was little known in American before 18oo. It slowly gained a foot- 
hold in thefirst decade ofthe nineteenth centuryy to become the rage after 
about 1815. At the time considered a bacchanalian couples dance, the 
waltz was danced in rapid triple meter,with a continuousturning motion， 
as the couple orbited each other as they circled the room. It was the first 
modern ballroom dance,in which the couple remained in physical contact 
and did not interact with others as in the country dance Or quadrille. 
Between 1815 and 1825 the waltz established itself as the most popular 
dance in America. Its unrivaled popularity lasted until the mid-184os， 
When the polka arrived. By then the waltz was considered “antiquated> 
(Ferrero 1859,p.72),andthepolka,ifanything,createda greatersensation 
than the waltz. 
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Whereas the waltz always had an Old World favor, the polka was more 
in tune with nineteenth-centuryAmerica, in spite of its central-European 
origins. A vigorous two-step dance, the polka, along with the galop, the 
Schottisch,and march,form alargerhythmic cycle extending through the 
lifetime of John Philip Sousa (1854-1932) and leading into ragtime. 
Ferreronoted thatthe polkaalso represented an even greater freedom than 
the waltz had,“allowing the performers to turn in any direction which 
their fancies suggest.”Ferrero also observed that its fast, lively character， 
appealed to those dancers who "favorthe "ageofprogress” (Ferrero 1859， 
p. 148). For that reason it was favored over the schottisch,a similar duple 
meter dance that arrived at approximately the same time, but which was 
Slower. The strathspey, a Scottish dance originally synonymous with the 
reel but gradually being difterentiated from the reel as it became Slower， 
had the same fate as the schottisch. Except among Scottish immigrants， 
the strathspey never became popular in America. The polka fit right in 
with the prevalent Upbeat, militaristic rhythms of nineteenth-century 
America. 

In spiteofthe nevw fads,however neither thewaltznortheolder dances 
wentaway.Thewaltzfoundaplace in popularvocal music,andbytheend 
of the century the waltz-song dominated the genre. As an old-fashioned 
but loved nostalgic dance with hints of an older European culture, the 
waltz evoked feelings easily transformed by the song writers of Union 
Squareand Tin Pan Alleyinto theprevailing sentimentality ofthe day.The 
quadrilleand country dancelostfavorin thecitiesand among the fashion- 
ablebutin rural areas they persisted,as did thefiddle. In some rural areas， 
Such as Appalachia，tradition remained exceptionally Strong，as early 
twentieth-century folklorists discovered. Cecil Sharp concluded that the 
及 20NIG Set he found in Kentucky was the earliest known form of the 
English country dance, predating even the first printed description by 
John Playford in 1651 (Sharp 1917). 


Music ffom Germany 


Germans immigrated to America prior to the nineteenth century largely 
for religious reasons， with most immigrants being Anabaptists fleeing 
intolerance Or persecution. Like the Pilgrims, Anabaptist groups Such as 
the Moravians in Pennsylvania tended to form relativelyinsular communi- 
ties. Their musical activity was varied but usually quite high. In the nine- 
teenth centuryeconomic problems following the Napoleonic Wars led to 
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further German immigration and the greater disbursement of Germans 
throughoutthe country. Political unrestand repression, particularly after 
the revolts of 1848, further swelled the number of German immigrants， 
until in the second halfofthe century German immigration rivaled that of 
Ireland. 

Because of the various reasons for immigration, Germans immigrants 
Were a heterogeneous group. Germany itself was a patchwork of small 
States， Artisans，farmers，laborers，and highly educated professionals 
arrived.And trained musicians,particularly instrumentalists,immigrated 
from Germany in su 人 fcient numbers to haveamajor impact on American 
music.Thiswas mostlyon artmusic,however,andistherefore discussed in 
chapter 8. 

The distinction between artand folk musicis particularly elusive in one 
ofthe mostimportantmusical traditions ofthe German communities,the 
Singing society, OF MtNe7cpo7. The MboNercpbye were men?s singing Soci- 
eties,although women weresometimes invited to participate sothemixed 
choral repertory could be sung. Women were virtually never given 
membership in the organizations, however. The repertory ranged from 
German folksongs to more extended works ofart music composers. Most 
Miotecjpbye emphasized lighter, traditional music, often nostalgic songs， 
but in some cities, such as New York and Philadelphia, Maxtexcpbye pre- 
Sented art music concerts that in quality and seriousness of repertory 
Imatched those offered byany other organization. 

Two ofthe earliest and largest societies were the Philadelphia Miz7ze 六 
co1, founded in 1835 and the Baltimore Ziedeyrazz, founded in 1836 or 
1837; Dey Dewkcjpe Cesatgyeyem of Cincinnati was founded in 1838, fol- 
lowed by Die Dextkcpe Fiedertejel in the same city in 1844 and the New 
York Fiedekyajlz in 1847. By 185o German singing Societies existed in 
Boston，Charleston，Buftalo，Pittsburgh，Cleveland，Milwaukee，and 
Louisville. Others followed soon in St. Louis, Madison, Indiana, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Saginaw, Michigan. By the late nineteenth century virtu- 
ally every German community of any Size had at least one Such society， 
and many large cities had several. The founding dates of MioNe7cpOye cOT- 
relate closely to German immigration which,high throughoutthe second 
half of the nineteenth century, was particularly strong in the 185os and 
188os. 

Singing societies had both a musical and a social function. Membership 
included actives,who actually participated in the music,and passives,who 
joined for the social aspects. The inclusion of passives was important as 
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their dues helped support the organization. Most Societies had several 
activities per year, and some distinguished between“Musical Evening 
Entertainments”and concerts, as the 及 o1pszN of New Orleans did. The 
concerts were moreformal occasions,consisting mostlyofartmusic,often 
with orchestra. The Musical Evening Entertainment Or Family Evening 
consisted of lighter mnusic and often included a musical farce. Such 
evenings frequentlyended with a dance (Morrow 1989,pp.7-9). 

Individual societies quickly organized into larger confederations. In 
1849 Fritz Volkmar, the founder of the Ziederkyralz of Cincinnati, invited 
all ofthe singing societies in the United StatestoaSingerfest(Ssinging fes- 
tivaD in Cincinnati. Only those organizations close by accepted, but the 
following year the Mtecpbye of Philadelphia issued a similar invitation 
to those groups in the East. From those original festivals two organiza- 
tions were formed,the Nordamerikanischer Singerbund in the Westand 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Singerbund von Nordamerika in the East. To 
indicate their priority the western group changed their name to the Erster 
Deutscher Singerbund von Nordamerika，and the eastern one later 
changed to theNordostlicher Singerbund von Nordamerika. 

Thefestivals wereprimarily competitions between the differentsinging 
groups,interspersed with guest soloists and massed singing where all the 
choruses joined together. There were several classes of prizes, the most 
highlyesteemed in the nineteenth century beingthe“Kaiserpreis”asilver 
Statuette of a Minnesinger given by the German Emperor. The competi- 
tion itself resembled those of the Meistersinger of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Some of the larger competitions drew from 15;0oo to 
20;0oo listeners (Faust19o9,pp.274-275). 

Besides providing a sense of community for German immigrants, the 
Mttecpbye contributed much to the musical life ofan area. This is partic- 
ularly true in the Midwest, where many German immigrants Settled. In 
Smaller towns and cities other formal musical activities were Practically 
nonexistent, and the concerts the Mte7Cpbye presented Were often the 
only organized music in a community. And as German immigrants inte- 
grated intothecommunitytheMioNtexcpbyewerefrequentlytheseedbed of 
other musical organizations，. 

Even in eastern cities with other established musical organizations the 
Zittecpbye?s contributions werehistorically important.The Miote7cpO7e 
Were Usually led by professional musicians，some of whom，such as 
Leopold Damrosch, FrankVan der Stucken,and Hans Balatka had promi- 
nent careers in Several areas ofAmerican music. Importantpremieres,such 
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as the first American performance of Wagner?s 707tA6UNSey came from a 
MitMecpo1,the Arion society ofNewYork(Snyder 1991,pp.7-8). 

Many Mtztecpbye constructed theirown Singerfest Halls. In either the 
late nineteenth or early twentieth century elaborate halls were built in 
Cleveland,Baltimoreand Philadelphia.ThePhiladelphia Hall,thelatestof 
the above, built in 1912, was 265 by 4o8 feetand would hold over 19;ooo 
Persons. Many other less grand and less permanent Structures were built. 
Afterthe Singerfestthehallswould beavailable foravarietyofuses bythe 
community(Snyder 1991,pP.202-212). 


Other immigrant groups 


Becauseoftheir sheernumbersand widespread geographical distribution， 
immigrants ffrom Germany and from the larger constituent parts of the 
British Isleshad the mostwidespread influenceonAmerican music. Other 
immigrant groups had a more regional impact, but within those regions 
Played an important role. Welsh immigrants, who began to arrive in the 
183os and whose numbers increased considerably after the Civil War， 
established largesettlements in central Pennsylvaniaand Ohio.The princi- 
pal musicaltradition they broughtwas theeisteddfod,a great gathering in 
Which competitors vie for prizes. Established in the Middle Ages, these 
Originally included music and literature, especially poetry. More recently 
in Wales theyhave involved music, prose,poetry,and artsand crafts. 
Eisteddfods may have appeared as early as the 183os in America 
although the first documented ones date from the 18gos. Most Were small 
local events, held in churches or other community halls, as they were in 
Wales. Interest in the eisteddfod in the Welsh-American community was 
undoubtedlyheightened bythefirstlargenational gatheringatLlangollen 
in North Walesin 1858,which eventuallyled to thefounding ofthe Welsh 
National Eisteddfod Association in 188o (Hartmann 1967,p. 143). 
InAmericaeisteddfods were primarily musical events (Hartmann 1967， 
pp. 139, 146), the choral competitions, which usually featured art music 
compositions,being particularly important. In some Ways these competi- 
tions Were comparable to the German Singerfest. The largesteisteddfod 
heldinAmericain thenineteenth century occurredattheChicago World>s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. Exposure at the Exposition made many 
Americans avware of the performance level within the Welsh tradition ， 
which was quite high. And though eisteddfods continue today, with the 
gradual acculturation of Welsh Americans and the consequent abandon- 
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ment ofthe Welsh language, they have become essentially choral festivals 
(Hartmann 1967,pp. 148-149). 

Although Scandinavian immigrants did not rival those from Ireland or 
Germany in total numbers, between 1865 and 19oo asignificant percent- 
age of the Scandinavian population immigrated to America. Adolph 
Benson estimated that close to a quarter of the working population of 
Sweden cametoAmericaduringthattime,jiterallythreateningtodepopu- 
late the old country. Norwegian immigration was almost as high，with 
Danishand Finnish beingconsiderablyless. MostofthereasonsforScandi- 
navian immigration wereeconomic. In particulartheavailabilityofland in 
America,the encouragement of both state governments and private ljand- 
holders, including the railroads, to have farm land developed, and the 
Proven ability of Scandinavian immigrants to turn virgin land into 
Prosperousfarms,combined to createasituationbeneficial to both thenew 
immigrantsandvested interestsinAmerica.Thiscombinationalsoaffected 
thegeographicaldispersalofScandinavian immigrants,whosettled mostly 
intheupper Midwest(Bensonand Hedin 19go,pp.159-16o). 

The immigration patterns created predominately Scandinavian com- 
munities,which continued the same musical practices found in Europe.In 
the Swedish communities, sacred music, while specifically Swedish, had 
manysimilarities to thatofotherrural churchesinAmerica. Itconsisted of 
Unaccompanied hymn singing,led byaprecenter. Reportsofeach mempber 
goinghisorherwaywhenthetunewassung,ofinordinate dragging ofthe 
tune,and ofefforts to reform the"“peculiarnoise:” through regular classes 
thattaughtsingingbynoteandtheintroduction ofinstruments,Treinforce 
Nicholas Temperley”s observation, that the“old way of singing:”unac- 
companied congregational singing, leads almost invariably to the same 
results (Nelson 1963, pp. 53-55). At the very least, the issue confronting 
the Swedish communities ofthe Midwest as well as the solutions parallel 
closely the problem New England Congregationalists faced in the early 
eighteenth century. 

Folk music in the Southwest had close ties to the music of Mexico, 
Although direct evidence is scarce, the musical culture of nineteenth- 
Century Texas in particular owed a significant debt to that of Monterey， 
With which it was closely linked in commerce and trade. Ironically this 
connection Strengthened non-Hispanic European music roots in Texas， 
because Monterey itself was heavily Europeanized. Italian opera was 
popular there, as were many European dances, Such as the waltz, polka， 
Schottisch,andyedowa,as wellasthetraditional Spanish pxpeze7i. 
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Mexican influenceon southwesternAmerican musicis mostapparentin 
instrumental ensembles， String ensembles，oOr o7gUestis 她 cns，were 
common by the early twentieth century. They almost certainly existed 
much earlier. Stringswereusedearlyin Mexicoforreligiousmusic,andthe 
violin was thebackbone ofnineteenth-century theatre and salon music in 
Monterey. Most of the ensembles in the Southwest in the nineteenth 
century were probably aid hoc, based on available resources, but mostly 
derived from the o7gxestas 地 icas until at least the 193os, when the inftu- 
ence ofAmerican swing bands became moreapparent(Pefia 1985,p.31). 

The accordion was introduced into the Southwestafter 185o and seemas 
to have been common at dancesand weddings bythe189os.Although this 
pointis notentirely clear,it Probably came from German immigrantswWho 
began tosettlein northern Mexico and in parts ofTexas itselfasearlyas the 
183oS. By the 185os towns Such as Galveston had large German popula- 
tions (Fornell and Fornell 1957,P. 29). Inexpensive, easy to learn, and 
capable ofaccompaniment, the accordion became the traditional instru- 
ment of Tejanas working-class culture. For dances or other events requir- 
ingmusic,itwaseasiertohireanaccordion playerthan an entire orchestra. 
The accordion was often coupled with a drum, the 如 Mbpo7a de 7U1tcpo and 
possiblya guitar,to formarudimentaryensemble (Pefia 1985,pp.35-38). 

The most prominent types of Spanish vocal music throughout the 
Southwestin thenineteenth centuryweretheyomtiNceand thecomido;both 
arenarrative ballads.They7yomitceis theolderofthe two;of Spanish origin， 
it deals with a tragic Or heroic topic, usually involving persons of high 
Station from a distant time or foreign land. The comido fourished 
Specifically in the nineteenth centuryi it recounts real,usually local events 
in considerable detail. The hero was typically a common man or Someone 
of lowly birth (Robb 1954, p. 2). The comido was almostalways sung bya 
male,often accompanied on a guitar,in a deadpan style,and both the text 
and the singing Style were meant to celebrate frontier values of bravery， 
resilience, and an in-your-face aggressiveness (Roberts 1979, p. 25). The 
earliest documented cozmido, Za Batzla de los Tayes,from 1824, recounts 
an Indian Uprising against the Spanish in Santa Barbara, California. As 
with instrumental music,theafhnity between Hispanicand Anglo culture 
is apparent in the co7mido, which shares many characteristics with Anglo- 
Western ballads. According to Roberts the cowboy ballads 7He 72xas 
Ra1lIe1S and BU1HiO Sie1s are "mirror-image corrido(s)”(Roberts 1979， 
P.20). 

One ofthe most important musical melting-pots in America was New 
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Orleans, its French past unique within the continental United States. 人 
particularly strong musical folk culture developed in the area around Nevw 
Orleanswith theforcedimportation oftheAcadian French from Canada in 
the mid-eighteenth century. The Acadians were the predecessors of the 
Cajuns, the term itself being a_ derivative of Acadian. In the early nine- 
teenth century the Acadians fiercely resisted assimilation, and lived with 
Someacrimony with theEnglish settlers whoeventuallybecamedominant 
bydintofsheernumbers.Butbythe187osAcadian culturehad undergone 
considerable intermingling with the English culture, particularly through 
marriageamong the English and theAcadian elite. Even more destructive 
toAcadian culture was the Anglo tendencytolump all non-English inhab- 
itants of Louisiana, including both the Creoles and the foreign French 
elite, together as Cajuns. By the end of the nineteenth century the term 
Cajun designated a synthetic culture, whose main characteristic was the 
use of the French language, but which could otherwise be quite Petero- 
geneous.But because mostwealthy Acadians had assimilated into English 
culture，the term also became associated with the French-speaking 
Louisanians ofthe rural working class. 

Dancing to this day continues to bean important part ofCajun culture. 
Intheearlynineteenth centurythepbakdemaizsot orhouse dances,wWereone 
of the most important Social events among Acadians. In some places they 
would be held weekly, the privilege of hosting rotating from house to 
house. Participation was almostuniversal, as invitations, delivered in col- 
orful ways, were general; that is, the entire population would be invited. 
Dances, which often lasted until four or five in the morning, consisted of 
cotillions and round dances, with music in the early years typically being 
bytwo orsometimes threefiddlers(Brasseaux 1992,pPP. 28-29). 

Thefiddle probably came to Louisiana with the Acadians,although the 
first mention of one is in a Succession record of 178o. Sometime in the 
Second half of the nineteenth century the button accordion was intro- 
duced, probably through German immigrants who settled in Louisiana 
after the Civil War (Ancelet 1984 p. 23; Lyon 198o, p. 15). The accordion 
became the favored instrument, relegating the violin to a supportive role; 
itwasloud,and itwasbrash,expressive of“thefrontiercharacter ofCajun 
culture”(Ancelet 1984，p. 23). At the end of the century pioneering 
accordionists, such as the Creole musician Amede Ardoin,， introduced 
more syncopationandablues quality into Cajun music. 

There were Significant numbers of Chinese immigrants in the Westby 
the 185gos. Except for a few who arrived in the gold rush days, most were 
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laborers from the Kuangtong province employed in the construction of 
the railroads. They lived mostly in all-male“Chinatowns” and they drew 
Cantonese opera troupes from Canton and Hong Kong. Cantonese Opera 
fourished throughout the nineteenth century, San Francisco at one time 
Supporting four theatres. Many of the troupes were large,and they often 
performed for mixed audiences; in 1852 for instance the Tong Hook 
Company,consisting of123 performers plusaChineseorchestra,appeared 
attheAmerican Theatre in San Francisco (Lengyel 1939,p. 175). 

The Cantonese opera tradition began to wane at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Anti-Chinese sentiment,evidenced inanumberofAmeri- 
can ballads (Lengyel 1939, pp. 14o-145) and in law by the Exclusion Acts 
ofthe 188os,forced Cantonese opera out ofthe Principal theatres,and the 
San Francisco earthquake of 19o6 delivered the coup-de-grace when 站 
destroyed most of the surviving Chinese theatres. Chinese music, which 
never disappeared,was performed thereafter mostly in Private and strictly 
within the Chinese community. 


Rural hymnody 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century two Very different events 
OCcCUrred，which would largely determine the course of rural or folk 
hymnody for the rest ofthe century. In August, 18o1, Some ten to twenty 
thousand people gatheredat CaneRidge,Kentucky.Theycame from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,and even the Ohio Territory, pitched tents and settled in 
foracamp meeting,awWeek-long orgy ofecstatic religious revivalism. Con- 
temporaries describeemotionally charged preaching,mass singing,thou- 
Sands of conversions, and hundreds being overtaken with deliriums of 
leaping,jerking,and writhing on the ground. A gathering of this magni- 
tude, in a thinly populated frontier wilderness, in itself was Unprece- 
dented. Sparked by the fervor ofthe evangelical preachers, intensified by 
the sheer size and spectacle ofthe assemblage, conditions were favorable 
for an emotional explosion. Years of living on the edge of civilization, in 
relative isolation, in constant danger, and in perpetual struggle against 
hostile elements, erupted into a sudden and unprecedented emotional 
Catharsis. 

Camp meetings had occurred before - for instance that held a year 
earlier, in Logan County,Kentucky, as noted in chapter 5 -butnotofthe 
magnitude of Cane Ridge.The events of 18o1l became a Symbol, a sort of 
benchmark,forthe movement.The camp meeting,which may be defined 
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as a mass,extended,outdoor,emotionally charged revival, quickly spread 
to the East and North until by 18o5 it could be found from Georgia to 
Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile, in Philadeljphia, William Little and William Smith intro- 
ducedanew tunebook, 7Ne Easy Itstrwcto. Itwas copyrighted 18oz,butit 
probably first appeared in 1798 (Jackson 1933, p. 25). In this tunebook 
they pioneered a new type of notation, based on four differently shaped 
notes - a diamond, a right-angle triangle, a circle, and a square - coOrre- 
Spondingrespectivelytothesyllables,mi-fa-sol-la.Theyreferred to them 
asthe"foursingingsyllables.”In this scheme mi- 包 always represented the 
half-step.Thusamajorscalewould befa-sol-mi- 人 -sol-la-mi-fa.Theuse 
of shapes for syllables, even the tetrachordal breakdown of the scale into 
foursyllables,wasnotnewyalthough Smith and Littlethoughtitwas. Cer- 
tainly few in America were familiar with some of the early precedents， 
which go back to Thomas Morley?s4 Piaize 0Nd FaSie Ttrodactiozt 加 Practi- 
CQLLAMWSiCke (London,1597)and John Playford?s47z Tttroductioz 如 太 eSRU OA 
MsicR (7th edn.,London,1674) (Taddie 1996,P.43). 

The idea of the“four singing syllables”quickly caught on. Almost 
immediately and Probably independently Andrew Law (1749-1821) 
attempted to obtain a patent for his own shape-note method, similar 
except that it abandoned the sta 任 altogether (Crawford 1968，PPp. 
158-233). The combination of syllables for note-heads with otherwise 
traditional notation won out, however, and Law?s scheme went nowhere. 
Little and Smithys approach received a big boost when John Wyeth 
(177o-1858) adopted it for his two collections, Rebositomy of sacyred MUSic 
(Harrisburg,181o),andRebpositomy ofsacred Masic, PatSsecotd (Harrisburg， 
1813). These were by far the mostsuccessful ofthe early shape-note tune- 
books.They were followed soon byAnanias Davisson?s Keztzxc 包 瑟 C711O10J 
(1815). 

Although hymnbooks containing only textwWere used to Some extentin 
theearly camp meetings,mostofwhatwas Sung was Strictly oral. In some 
cases lining out continued. A Special type of revival hymn quickly devel- 
oped，however. It resembled Anglo-American folksong，the melodies 
themselves often taken from the folk repository. The well-known folk 
hymn TDxzdrox Zove, for instance, uses the tune from the ballad Cabtxz 
Kidd (Eskew 1971，p. 149). There was much text repetition in camp 
meeting hymns, either through a verse-refrain pattern,or through a verse 
repetition in which one or two words would be changed. Such hymns 
couldbecommitted to memory quicklyand efiortlessly,makingliningout 
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Unnecessary. As a consequence revival singing, like most other aspects of 
the revival,had aspontaneous quality to it(Cobb 1978,pPp.79-8o). 

With Wyeth?s Rebositoy, Paxt Secotd the fasola - as four-syllable shape- 
note Singing was called - and the folk streams merge. Many of the tunes 
haveafolk quality,andarefound in later collections offolk hymns,such as 
those ofGeorge Pullen Jackson and Annabel Morris Buchanan (Buchanan 
1938; Jackson 1933, 1937, 19393; Stevenson 1966, p. 88). The harmoniza- 
tions also haveastrong folk character. Afterabout1825,Shape-note tune- 
books (tunebooks employing the four-syllable system) appear mostly in 
the rural South and Midwest. The most importantofthe later tunebooks 
WeretheMissoxMi Fato 力 byAllen D. Carden (St. Louis,182o),the Soxt 太 - 
e11N 五 0MMNO 0N0 MUSICUL Co1t 加 ai0oU by William Walker (Spartensburg， 
South Carolina, 1835), which purportedly sold 6oo,ooo copies, the social 
瑟 aM by John Gordon McCurry (Philadeljphia，1855)，and the most 
infuential ofall, 71e sacred Bamzp,by B.F. White and E. B.King (Philadel- 
phia,1844).7HesSacred Faz 力 haslentitsnametoastyleofsinging still prac- 
ticed, and the tunebook itself continues to be reprinted. (A full list of 
tunebooks can be found in Perrin 1968, pp. 21o-213,and Jackson 1933， 
p.25.) 

Shape-notetunebooks metwith lesssuccessin the Northeastdueto the 
dominant infuence of reform hymnists，such as Thomas Hastings 
(1784-1872) and Lowell Mason (1792-1872). The reform hymnists， 
mostly Congregationalist Or Presbyterian, attempted to write in a more 
“scientific” style (their term),following European common-practice rules 
of harmony and voice-leading. Yet often their tunes, in themselves, were 
not all that different; for example both Hastings's 7pjpjady (Rock of 
Ages”) and Mason's Bethawtmy (Nearer My God to Thee”) became favorites 
across theevangelical spectrum. 

Shape-note tunebooks were mostly in three parts, with a distinctive 
coOntrapuntal-harmonic style. Later on four parts become more common. 
The tunes tend to be rhythmic and lively, and there is no instrumental 
accompaniment. Open Sounds and Parallel fourths, fifths, and octaves 
abound. The melody is usually in the tenor, and each voice is a line unto 
itself, suggesting a compositional approach based on contrapuntal layer- 
ing rather than Simultaneous, harmonic working out. For that reason VV. 
M.Coopercouldaddafourth voiceto thethree-voice compositions in 7TZe 
Saced Fa 力 wWithout fundamentally changing their nature (Cobb 1978,P. 
91). Charles Seeger, the first scholar to describe the style of these hymns， 
noted their similarityto thethirteenth-century conductus,and wondered 
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让 they might represent an old folk tradition，extant for centuries，but 
Which only occasionally surfaces in Printed form. Regardless of their 
origins, they represent a musical style quite different from the common- 
practice harmonization of more mainstream or - to Use the nineteenth- 
Century term -“Sscientific”hymnody. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century another type of religious 
Song，the gospel song，appeared. Two musicians，Philip P.， Bliss 
(1838-1876) and Ira D. Sankey (184o-19o8), working closely with the 
evangelistDwightL.Moody(1837-1899),gaveshapetothegenre.Moody 
Was the most Successful evangelist in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1869 Bliss,activein musiceducation,sang in some of Moody”s 
Services. Blissys singing convinced Moody of the value of song in revival- 
ism.Thenextyear Bliss,by then associated with the John Church Publish- 
ing Company, began to issue Several collections of sacred songs, the most 
importantbeing Cosjel ozgs in 1873， 

Shortly after Moody encountered Bliss he met Ira D. Sankey,aYMCA 
Worker,soloistandsongleader,and invited him tobecomeamemberofhis 
revival team (Sankey 19o6,pp. 5-6). Tofilla need for published hymns on 
an evangelical visitto England in 1872, Sankey published Sacred so79S Cd 
3olos.This collection continued to grow with each edition,until by 1903 让 
contained 1,20o Songs (Reynolds 1963,pPp. 105-100). 

Upon returning to America Sankey and Bliss agreed to merge their 
efforts into a joint publication. The result was Cosbel 瑟 JMNS OU0 Sa0c7ed 
So195 (New Yorkand Cincinnati, 1875). Subsequent compilations, Cosbel 
MN5 CVos.2-0b,followed between 1876 and 1891,culminating in Cosbel 
MNs Comtbjete, in 1894. The final edition contained 794 Songs. These 
collections totally dominated the market and defined the gospel song in 
thenineteenth century. 

The term gospel song comes from Blisss original title. Gospel song 
melodies, derived from improvisatory folk style, are often close to the 
popular secular idiom. Although in later gospel Practice they are fre- 
quently accompanied, in the manner of popular song，with oom-pah 
accompaniment, Sometimes with the same instruments found in corre- 
Sponding secular music，making them all but indistinguishable from 
popular music，Bliss and Sankey set them in standard SATB four-part 
accompaniment，with the melody in the Soprano. The harmonies， 
however, are very Simple, using mostly primary chords in root Position. 
Whereas each voice in Shape-note Practice is a line, in gospel Practice 
melody Prevails with the other voices providing strictly harmonic 
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Support.This is particularlytrue ofthe bass,which often remains staticon 
one of the Primary chord roots until it moves by a fourth or fifth. Occa- 
Sional chromaticism appears, but almost always as passing or neighbor 
notes. 

The prevailing texture is frequently altered in two ways: first with sus- 
tained notes in the uppPer voices while the bass has a (moving) line; second 
the bass is given Some rhythmic counterpoint, either in dialogue with the 
Uppervoicesorbydelaying oranticipating rhythmically the beginnings of 
Phrases. 

Even though the gospel song has Strong folk roots, it is completely 
Separate from the shape-note tradition. The contrapuntal approach, the 
use of open sounds, the absence of instruments and the Placement of the 
melody in the tenor distinguish the shape-note hymn from the gospel 
Song,although gospelsongscan besung4acabjela.Both typesarerelated to 
camp meeting hymnodyatleastindirectly,in thateach emphasizes rhyth- 
mic, lively tunes, with folk-like qualities. The gospel song, however, does 
have strong,specificroots in the revival tradition. Itmay be traced back to 
Asahel Nettleton?s WUaqe 司 Msof1824,andevenmore directlyto Joshua 
Leavitt"s CHxistiatl Deof1831(Reynolds 1963,p. 92). Exceptthatmanyof 
Leavittxshymns are in two ratherthan four parts,many are virtually indis- 
tinguishable from those of Bliss and Sankey They are similar in tone， 
Subject matter, and both melodic and harmonic style. And the difference 
between a two-partandafour-partarrangement Was notas greatas might 
bethought: atleastin Leavitts time,hymns were often performed in two 
Parts (bass and treble), even though four parts might be written OU 
(Broyles 1992,pp. 82-83). 

Both Nettleton and Leavitt were active in the revival movement in 
Upstate New York led by Charles Finney. Finney was the most successful 
revivalist before Moody, and revivals were So common at the time in 
Western New York that the area became known as the“burned-over dis- 
trict.”Leavitt made clear his intention“to Supply the revival need with 
Somewhat lighter and more songlike hymns with rippling rhythms and 
Sometimes 'choruses”(Reynolds 1963,p.92). 


关 


Inacountryasvariedasthe United Statesitwould beimpossibleto discuss 
all the types of folk mnusic that immigrants brought with them or which 
developed in particular regions or among particular ethnic groups.Ihave 
noteven tried.Ihave onlyattempted to mention briefy thosethathad the 
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greatest overall impacton American culture, a Situation related closely to 
the demographics, to the sheer number of arrivals ofeach group. At least 
one important group ofimmigrants, however, those brought involuntar- 
jly from Africa, I have not discussed at all. As has already been shown， 
theirs isastory-and henceachapter-in itself. 


Nineteenth-centurypopular music 


DALE COCKREELEL 


Atheart, this is a chapter about the early development of what musicolo- 
gist Richard Crawford calls the music of “accessibility”a music which 
Seeks“mostofall to fnd and please audiences and to increase their size>” 
(Crawford 1993, PP. 86-88). To judge by events and developments in the 
nineteenth century，popular music Pleased its audience by speaking 
directly to its needs and wishes. This chapter, then, will attempt likewise 
to discoverand analyzeaudience and its concerns,in thebeliefthatsuch a 
method leads most directlyto understanding. By concentrating on Tecep- 
tion and audience, instead of production (i.e. the performers, composers， 
and publishers), one hopes with Walt Whitman to find Americans - his 
mechanics, carpenters, masons, boatmen, shoemakers, hatters, woodcut- 
ters, ploughboys, mothers, wives, girls, young fellows - again “Singing， 
with open mouths, their strong melodious songs”all“singing what 
belongs to [themj],to noneelse” (from7eayr47e7ica S14979,186o). 


关 


Therangeofpopular musicavailable to nineteenth-centuryAmericans fol- 
lowed from developing notions of public and private Spheres. Until this 
Period,“privacy>”in Western society was Something unique to the few， 
generally those ofexceptional wealth or Special status. Most white Ameri- 
cansand their cousin Europeans ofthe previous centuries lived in a public 
world,wherethe individualxs primary role was the sustenance ofthe com- 
munity. Accordingly,themusicofthis earlier period was almostalways for 
public venues, whether theatres， churches, streets, Or byways, for audi- 
encesthatwere often in some way participants as well.Communities sanc- 
tioned, varied, and sustained folk ballads; operas were Social occasions; 
church music served to unite a congregation and bind it through ritual. 
Much ofthepopularmusicofthenineteenth century developedfrom older 
musical traditions based in the public sphere, Principally theatre music 
(which includes a rich variety of forms and types), band music, music for 
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dancing,evensomechurch music.Theseweretheoriginal musics ofaccesS- 
ibility, for they had long been readily available to listeners; sometimes a 
ticketwas required,butmoreoften justsimple presence.This musicgener- 
allyrequired no special form ofmedia forits popularity,foritslife revolved 
aroundlive performanceandan involved,often adoring,audience. 

The music for the Private Space was different altogether, virtually an 
invention of the nineteenth century and heavily redolent with that 
Century?s values. The private Space Was a concept made possible by the 
development ofthe nuclear family, one ideally situated in the haven ofthe 
人 mily - the home. It followed from the establishment of rigid lines that 
defined function within thefamilyunit: thehusband was thebreadwinner 
andundisputed authority, the wife nurtured (i.e. birthed, nursed, cooked， 
kepthouse),andthechildren obeyed(cleaned theirrooms,didtheir chores 
and schoolworlo.The husbands world was the rough-and-tumble public 
world of business,commerce, and industry; women and children lived in 
the shielded, secure Private world ofdomesticity. The noise, excess,Unre- 
Strained emotionalism,and showy professionalism ofmuch public music 
was thought inappropriate for such a new sphere, and a form of popular 
music cameabout,one that treasured reserve and sentiment, was Without 
oOStentation，and could be performed by the competent amateur. 
Significantly,itrequired media forits dissemination,specifically printing， 
or Sheetmusic. By setting up a kind ofclosed loop - Printed media, which 
needed a marketplace,which needed a middle class,which needed ahome 
Sphere,which needed printed media...-this musicreinforced and was in 
turn buttressed bytheveryvalues itespoused. Atthe century?s end, it was 
Americas most important form of popular music, at least economically, 
and would have much to say about the shape of popular music in the 
twentieth Century. 


Popular music in the public sphere 


The mostpublic ofnineteenth-century American Spaces was the Street. In 
early centuryyatleast,itwasanoisy place,butoneflled with much music- 
making. Here, ballads were hawked and sung, parades ofall sorts wended 
their carnival ways,vendors bellowed signature calls,bands marched,and 
mummers mummed. Scholars are just beginning to recreate, Understand， 
and appreciate what must have been a constant creative cacophony, an 
omnipresent part ofearlyAmerican urban life,formuch ofithas been lost 
to lore and memory. America?s Streets by the 183os were also places of 
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conflict,often violentand sometimes deadly,betweenan oldworldviewof 
the world, one that treasured cacophony and disorder, and a new, with 
values that stressed the importance oforder.The new won out, of course， 
SUupported by newly established police departments and merchants and 
businessmen who believed that public thoroughfares should reflect the 
moderation and decorum of what was in their view the Streets” Primary 
purpose,expediting commerce. With this victoryytraditions belonging to 
common people, which were often ancient, had to accommodate them- 
Selves to a brave new world, or suffer imminent demise. Two musical 
institutions adapted well: bands, which fed offlife in the streets,and the- 
atres,which broughtlife in from the Streets. 


Bulids 


The written record probably does notextend farenough back to capture 
the beginning of the European street music tradition. Since the Middle 
Ages, there have been accounts of more-or-less organized bands of street 
musicians, often associated with festivities (such as carnival and Mardi 
Gras) OF civic celebrations; Or associated with military campaigns and 
maneuvers. The military had longused sounded signals to directtroops in 
battle, which insured a supply of “musicians”among the ranks who, in 
addition to their practical value, also provided entertainment for and 
raisedthe morale ofsoldiers. Perhaps it was onlynaturalthatmusicforthe 
military and music for the streets would meld during the eighteenth 
Century, as Europeans and Americans of lower ranks volunteered for or 
Were conscripted into huge armies to fight in massive campaigns 
(Napoleonic，Revolutionary，or otherwise)，Benjamin Franklin，with 
characteristic prescience,seemed to have recognized thiswhen he,as com- 
manderofa militia regiment,ordered musicians“in Ranks”to precedehis 
Soldiers through the streets ofPhiladelphia in 1756 (Camus 1986,p. 127). 
Undoubtedly his musicians helped foster a festive，celebratory public 
Spirit among the citizens, infecting the troops, which was of course Pre- 
ciselythe intention. 

After the War of Independence, musicians discharged from military 
bands formed the cores around which civilian bands grew. These civilian 
bands were commonly associated,often by name,with citiesand towns of 
Some Size at the beginning of the nineteenth century. From this modest 
beginning, the band movement grew to immodest proportions. At first， 
cities maintained an alliance with a Pre-existent band, which was often 
made Up of professional musicians. Eventually， towns as small as two 
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hundred persons managed to Support a volunteer or, Perhaps, semi-pro- 
fessional band. They were eventually to be found in every state and terri- 
tory, in every region (Hazen and Hazen 1987,p. 5). By mid-century, there 
Were perhaps 3,ooo bands nationally,and 6o,ooo bandmembers. 

The period after the Civil War saw the heyday of professional bands， 
often headed by energetic and famboyant showmen 1like Patrick S. 
Gilmore (1829-1892). The most important of these, though, was John 
Philip Sousa (1854-1932). His rise to national prominence came as the 
conductorofthe prestigious United States Marine Band. In 1892 he estab- 
lished his own professional civilian band, although it retained many mili- 
tary aspects (Such as uniforms and a regimented performance style). His 
ensemble of some fifty players toured throughout the United States and 
Europewell into the twentieth century, to the general approbation of mil- 
lions offans who loved thelush,rich symphonicband sound andthefinely 
crafted,infectious marches ofSousa himself. 

Butfull-time professional bands were the greatexception. At century?S 
end,there weremorethan tenthousandbands,onlya barehandful profes- 
Sional, touring ensembles; the great majority were bands composed of 
local citizens,strongly associated with place.Theimportance ofa band for 
community identity was evident to a Writer in 1878: "A town without its 
brassband isas much in need ofsympathy asachurch withoutachoir. The 
Spiritofa placeis recognized in itsband>”(quoted in Camus 1986,p.133). 

Much ofa typical tovwn band?s repertory consisted ofan eclectic mix of 
arrangements of music taken from European and American Sources: Sym- 
phonies，overtures,，and operatic arias，adaptations of popular Songs， 
dances,and hymns,and,at century”s end,Sousas marches. Programming 
was for the many. Bands provided music for dances, parades, picnics,and 
other important social occasions, as well as just for entertainment on a 
Summers Sunday afternoon. Theyalso allowed access to Public spaces for 
many who were otherwise denied it: there were, for example, children?s 
bands,women?sband,andevenbandswhosememberswereNativeAmeri- 
cans (Hazen and Hazen 1987,pp. 52 任 ).Nordid theappeal forand mem- 
bership in bands stop atracial barriers,foroneoftheveryfirstprofessional 
bands,that directed by Philadelphian Frank Johnson (1792-1844) which 
fourished from the 182os through the 184os,wasall-black and played for 
many all-white audiences. The Civil War found many African American 
regimental bands in the Union Army and black bandsmen after the Civil 
War in New Orleans laid the groundwork for jazz. And at century”s end 
even all-white bands，like Sousa"s，were Playing heavily syncopated 
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arrangements forwhiteaudiences,in anticipation,we now see;ofthe wide 
acceptanceofdynamicallysyncopated musics in thetwentieth century. 

NoAmerican musichad afirmer basis in the musical tastesand disposi- 
tions of more Americans than nineteenth-century band music. If ever 
there wereamusictruly democratic in itsappeal it was this. No one could 
easily escape the far-reaching sounds of a brass band, and there is no evi- 
dencethatanyone-adult,child,woman,man,rich,poor,black,orwhite- 
wanted to. This music of the streets was truly music for all the people in 
those Streets. 


THeatye US1C 


Rightoffthepublicthoroughfares,with itsdoorsflungopentoall,wasthe 
theatre to Which citizens could gain access by a Simple exchange of rela- 
tively small coin. As was noted in chapter 3, without question the most 
important forms of public music-making occurred here, whether for the 
elite“uppertens”orforthemostcommon ofthe"“common Sorts.>” 


OPERA,OPERETTA,AND MUSICAL COMEDY:. Intheearlyyears ofthe 
century,America"s business and professional people, from shopkeepers to 
lawyers to manufacturers to accountants, controlled the public space, as 
they also controlled the theatre. What went on in those theatres was 
“popular”inthesensethattherewasnoimplied opposition to “artmusic>” 
(asintoday?sformulation ofthoseterms),and in thatitwasappreciated by 
many. In New Orleans, where French culture dominated, obelxa co711z0Ue 
was imported directly from Paris for the pleasure of many of its citizens. 
Mostoftherestofthe United Statestoo looked to Europe, butto England 
instead of France.American Urban stages resounded with the latest comic 
operas ffom London,orwith works byAmerican composers based on ones 
Premiered in England.These wererelativelysimpleaffairs descended from 
the ballad opera tradition, in English, but of a more “refitned>”tone and 
tenor. Plots typically involved “the use of disguises and mistaken identi- 
ties, Tomances foiled by misunderstanding, confrontations between vil- 
lains and heroes, plot twists based on social position Or custom, [and] 
complications based on human foibles and frailties”(Porter 1991，PP. 
32-33). The music was somewhat more complex than thatfound in ballad 
operas,and was usually the product ofa single composer. In a society that 
waselevating respectfortheindividual and thatindividuals Prerogatives， 
the cultural work done by early-nineteenth-century comic operas Was a 
perfectreflection . 
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Later in the century tastes shifted toward Italian opera. The Italian 
operas of Mozart had never fallen out of wide favor. Lorenzo Da Ponte 
(1749-1838), librettist for Dox CiovatNi and 7He Ma1iage of PRgayo, emi- 
gratedtotheUnited Statesin18og andcampaigned thereafterwith success 
to keep Italian opera before the American public. The event that made 
Italian opera widelypopular,though,took placein 1825g,whenatroupeof 
European opera singers,headed by Manuel Garcfia,visited North America 
to great acclaim. After him,a steady stream of European (mainly Englisp) 
troupes toured the country, Spreading a love for opera (Sung in Englisp) 
throughoutmany parts ofthe social spectrum.The arias audiences heard - 
fom operas by Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and later, Verdi and 
Wagner - became enormously popular, essentially setting a nevw musical 
standard.Letoneexample serve. UNUayoceboco janariaffom Rossini"s 7NZe 
Buybgerofsevile,is exemplary ofbel canto style in its sheer tunefulness. Its 
exquisite melody is builtthrough the repetition ofshort graceful phrases， 
which culminates in an extended and elegantly contoured melody with a 
prominent climax on a high note toward the close; harmonies are clearly 
implied and adhere to common tonal practices; rhythm is the engine that 
drive”s the whole ahead, with a persistent emphasis on the downbeat; 
accompaniments generally feature arpeggiation. When arias like this one 
received a new English text, in this case With the title ONce 4 KG 太 e7e 
Choicedt 如 Be,itwasboughtand performed widely,to judgefrom thelarge 
number of extant pieces of sheet music. UNa yoce, nowW OHCe 4 K7119，Was 
popularmnusic,perhapsnotfullyforthe masses,butcertainly forthe many. 

Italian operastylewaswidelyinfuential,and itaffectedand changedthe 
mainstream of popular music in significant ways. Composers in England 
imitated (and generally simplified) aspects of it, and their works enjoyed 
Success in the United States. Arias from Italian-inflected English operas， 
Such as 了 7 DyeaMlt 太 at7T De 上 ti1 Maybie Da from 7He BopeiiaN GIV by 
Michael William Balfe, were widely disseminated in the United States as 
Sheet music suitable for performance by amateurs. The pattern Was Set， 
and much ofthe restofthe century found Italian opera,orone of its deriv- 
atives,in fashion among some sector ofAmerican music lovers. 

The performance ofopera (especially thatin aforeign language,usually 
Italian) by mid-century, and especially after the Civil War, became more 
andmoretheprivate provinceoftheupperclasses.(By184oaNewOrleans 
operahouse was advertising thatits boxes could belocked,thusexcluding 
those not of the private circle of friends and family.) Personalities, stars， 
and extravagance (ofcharacter and ofproduction) all enforced the notion 
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thatthis experiencewaselevated,nolongerofthecommon people.Afnller 
discussion of nineteenth-century opera in the United States can be found 
in chapters 8 and 9. 

Musical comedy cameaboutin parttofillthevoid leftbytheappropria- 
tion ofoperabytheupperclasses.7NHeBiackCrook,of1866,is generallycon- 
Sidered thefirstin theline. Settoaplayby Charles M. Barras thatfollowed 
loosely the Faust myth,the show featured melodrama, ballet, music, avwe- 
inspiring Special effects, and simmering eroticism, altogether dazzling. 
Producerswere quickto mountsimilarshowsasthepublicswarmed to see 
71e BucR CrooR (importantlyamongthemthepopularandinfuential Eva7N- 
elleiO]7 7T1eBeleofd4cadie,byE.E.Rice).The genre was intentionally set 
o 任 from “lower>” forms ofmusical theatre (Such as blackface minstrelsy) by 
Using plots drawn from “serious” literature and byemploying the idioms 
of art music, although simplified. Seen in this light, the greatly popular 
operettas by Jacques Offenbach,the comic collaborations of W. S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan, and the turn-of-the-century light operas by Rudolf 
Friml]，Victor Herbert，Gustave A.， Kerker，Franz LEhar，Sigmund 
Romberg,and Johann Strauss were from the sameline and were attractive 
to the same white, Urban, middle-class audience. For the most part, this 
Was professional, public entertainment not easily transplanted into the 
Private, amateur musical sphere. Almost none ofthe songs heard in these 
productions (with the notable exception ofafewbyVictor Herberb made 
their way into American parlors， 

But 7Ze Bac& CrooR also spawned aline ofmore popular and accessible 
musical theatre， something much closer to what we Would today call 
musical comedy. Theatregoers came to demand a plotthatwas compelling 
and logical, yet contained characters and Situations that were Somewhat 
true-to-life. Energy and excitement should approach that generated in 
more popularly based genres like minstrelsy and vaudeville. It was the 
music, though, that was the show?s driving force and Primary reason for 
being.Audiencesinsisted on some stylisticcoherence,butmoreimportant 
Was thatit beaccessible and lively.4 吃 如 CHzatowi from 189o,was the 
trendsetter. The plot was ordinary，but the mnusic (and dance，too) 
entranced.ThiswWas musicthat translated well to theVictorian home,and 
4jierthe Baby Charles 开 . Harris (1865/7-193o) sold a claimed 5 million 
copiesofsheetmusic,much ofthatonthebasis ofitswideexposureintrav- 
eling productions of CHAzzatow. The fuller development of musical 
comedy, though, awaited George M. Cohan (1878-1942) and the twenti- 
eth centuryiitis discussed in chapter 12. 
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BLACKFACE MINSTRELSY' The decade of the 182os was an especially 
tumultuous one in American social history，as Urban areas grew and 
industrialization geared up the engine for change. Cities like New York 
drew greatnumbers ofworking-class people from both Europe and rural 
areas of the United States. Ethnic and religious lines were drawn sharply 
and severely. Unfortunately for many, the American dream became a day- 
to-daystruggle,with shelter,decentfood,potable drink,and sanitation all 
life-or-death issues. An important result of such conditions was that an 
(unspoken) urban hierarchy was codified. According to this, it was mani- 
festlybetterto befrom the city than the country; it was betterto bealand- 
owner than not; 让 Was better to be rich than poor; better to be Protestant 
than Catholic; English than Irish; white than black; freedman than slave. 
The northern, urban American stage vicariously played out these human 
realities by giving voice to those people with little more than the where- 
Withal to buy a cheap ticket to the gallery. For example, Edwin Forrest 
(18o6-1872), the greatest American actor of the period, made heroes of 
White working-class folk, which was a social vindication, if only fanta- 
Sized, of his most loyal fans, the So-called“gallery gods.”Under such 
conditionsand forsuch an audience was blackface minstrelsy born. 
European common people had long utilized blackface in their public 
theatricals. Mummers, morris dancers, carnival fgures, and many others 
featured characters in blackface, the most basic form of masquerade for 
those with pale faces, a mask that surely signaled “other-ness”Common 
Europeans, who became common Americans, knevwv these traditions and 
understood them to Signify a means of expressing social concern (with 
working conditions,with disintegration ofcommunity, with the need for 
asSuccessful harvest,and so on) bygivingritual voice to the blackfaced one， 
who couldthusspeakabouttheinsidefrom theperspective ofthe outsider. 
With the denial offull and easy access to American Streets by civicauthor- 
ities and the repression of traditional means of voicing social issue came 
the need to seekalternate means and venues.The theatres - cheap,open to 
the public, bendable to the whims and concerns of the audience - served 
Such aneed. So blackface moved indoors,and came to be called minstrelsy. 
Thomas Dartmouth Rice (18o8-186o) was the first blackface comic to 
borrow manifestly from thefolktradition.A professional actor in circuses 
and traveling shows, he developed, performed, and made famous the 
blackface characterJim Crow probably firstin 183o. Unlike the blackface 
in many European folk theatricals, Jim Crow was a representation of an 
African American, a fact that would have been perfectly obvious to white 
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American audiences given the character”s shabby clothing,“grotesque>” 
dancing,and,ofcourse,blackface.Thetexttothesong 1 CyomWwalso shows 
theinfluence ofblackAmerican culture.Thefamous refrain -"“Turn about 
an Wheel about an do jis so, / An ebery time I turn about Ijump Jim 
Crow>”- is written in a dialect that appears to be similar to that then 
Spoken bymany African Americans.The factthata disjointed“illogical: 
non-narrative is employed throughout the song also suggests something 
oftraditional African storytelling structures. 
Iwip delion ob de west， 
IeatdeAllegator; 
Iputmore waterin my mouf， 
Den boil ten load ob tator. 
DeNigsin de Orleans， 
Deytink demselves so fine; 
ButNigsin oleVirginny， 
Besoblack dey shine. 
Even the music perhaps owes Somethingtoblackculturaltraditions,since 
it might have been derived from a “corn Song” like those heard at corn- 
Shucking rituals. 

The range of blackface entertainment was measurably broadened in 
1834 when George Washington Dixon (18o1-1861) Sang 2z Coox for 
approving NewYork audiences. IfJim Crow established the stereotype of 
Southern plantation slave, with his ragamufhn motley, his exaggerated 
physical characteristics (woolly hair, grotesquely large feet, big lips),and 
his utter lack of urban sophistication, Zip Coon was his polar opposite. 
Zip was a northern freedman, a So-called darky dandy from the city who 
dressed in high hat,yellow waistcoat,light-colored breeches,and fashion- 
able swallowtail coat; he carrieda watch,worejewelry'andtwirledapince- 
nez (implying not only high fashion, but literacy as wel). Yet in keeping 
with thelong tradition ofblackface comedy,Zip Coon wasnot quite right. 
His arms, for one thing, were much too long and awkward; sheet music 
COvers Show usafigure grossly disproportioned,and too much kinky hair 
Spills ffom under his hat. He never quite manages to get the cadence of 
“proper”Sspeech either:“Ole Zip Coon he is a larned skolar,，/ Sings 
possumup agumtreeancoonyinaholler.”Hewasaltogether wrong,ulti- 
matelyafgure ofridicule and laughter. He tried to reach for a social rung 
beyond his reach and the resulting fall and crash was greeted joyously by 
thosein theaudience. 

Manifestly,one cannotignore minstrelsyasanimportantmarkerofrace 
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relations. Issues of slavery and race wWere crucial parts of the Jacksonian 
periods public discourse，and blackface minstrelsy engaged them in 
Significant ways. There can be no doubt that black people were misrepre- 
Sented and viciously stereotyped on the stage, nor that whites took plea- 
Sureinaspectaclethat,to Some extentatjleast,refected backtothem their 
Own perceived racial superiority. On the dark side of minstrelsy, the white 
person gained voiceattheexpense oftheblack. 

But to stop there and declare, as many have, that“Jim Crow>”or “Zip 
Coon>” is simply a demeaning portrayal of a black man is to ignore the 
ambiguous,even paradoxical nature ofburlesque (which minstrelsy is, at 
base) and to miss the complex constitutions of common audiences. At 
Worst,onesimply missesthewhole point.Thoselower-classwhite Ameri- 
cans Who made up the house knew the society of African Americans 
through daily contact. Although fights were common, and there was 
Sometimes hatred in the air，so too were marriages, friendships, joint 
music-making,andsharedvaluesand traditions.And many(perhaps mostb 
early blackface minstrel songs, including 1 Cow, contained textual ele- 
ments thatcan onlybeinterpreted asantislaveryintoneand spirit,asthere 
is evidence too that Rice, Dixon,and perhaps others ofthe early blackface 
performers were antislavery in their politics. Burlesques were aimed by 
White performers and audiences not always Mt African Americans，but 
often 妇 7oxgA the blackface mask to the rich and powerful, the common 
OpPpressors of common Americans. Zi Coo1 Satirizes the Pretentious 
Upper class at least as much as lower-class blacks. Significantly (and fre- 
quently overlooked), it was often the music that confirmed for the audi- 
ence thatthey were in the presence ofburlesque. 11p C7oW, for example,is 
an awkward tune artificially made over into a jig; it is disjointed“illog- 
ical”even noisy; itis appropriate for dancing,butonlywhen graceisnota 
requirement. Itis, in other words, all that the music of the powerful was 
not. That common audiences could take great pleasure from what some 
might (and did) call noise, that the song could prompt public displays of 
high spirits (as itdid),suggests that 7101 C7omw was themusicofhopeforjoy 
and pleasure,amusicthat offered relieffrom a world grown grim and gray 
with oppression and despair. 

In the early years blackface minstrels danced, played fiddles or banjos， 
Sang Songs,and told jokes generally as solo performers or duo acts. They 
were usually members of a larger troupe of actors and musicians, who 
together Presented a_ great variety of theatrical fare during a typical 
entertainment. The singing families (discussed below) demonstrated that 
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a quartet of accomplished and ftexible performers could carry a whole 
Show, and divide the evening?s proceeds among themselves, instead of 
receiving a (barely) subsistence weekly salary. In January, 1843 four min- 
Strel performers emulated this format by banding together, calling them- 
Selves the Virginia Minstrels (a burlesque twist on the name of one of the 
mostpopular singing families),and presenting a whole show ofblackface 
entertainment. By March of thatyear, they had further refined their pro- 
grams to attract- again like the singing families - middle-class audiences 
interested in“representations>” in this case of African Americans. With 
the appeal to a new audience came mnusic that was less“noisy>”than the 
early blackface favorites, songs that were more melodic (and less dance- 
based), with clearly implied harmonies,and more "logical” musical struc- 
tures. Their innovations were So Significant that within Weeks other 
groups were modeling themselves after the Virginia Minstrels. By the 
year"send,dozens ofthese minstrel troupes weretravelingthroughoutthe 
United States and even England, with names like Ethiopian Serenaders， 
Buckley's New Orleans Serenaders, Kentucky Minstrels, White'xs Min- 
Strels;and 1844 broughtthe mostfamous ofthem all,E.P. Christyys Min- 
Strels. 

Atformat was Soon in place that would govern blackface minstrelsy for 
decades to come. In the new minstrel show all performers were in black- 
face,andattempted to impersonate blackAmericans.Typically,there were 
fourtositxblackfaced performers,whousuallyarrayedthemselvesinaline， 
with“ Mr. Bones”(who played arhythm block-like instrumentoften fash- 
ioned from the rib bones ofan animal) on oneend and “Mr. Tambo>” (who 
playedthetambourine) on the other;“ MTr. Johnson>”(the"“Interlocutor>)， 
whoservedasafoilforthecomicantics ofBonesandTambo,wasframed in 
the center of the semi-circle “line.”The minstrel show contained a wide 
variety of entertainment,， including dancing，singing，Pplaying (usually 
fiddles and banjos, Plus the rhythm instruments), jokes, stump speeches， 
and skits. The program Was presented in two parts, With the first section 
focusing on the urban dandy stereotype, and the second representing 
slaves on a Southern plantation. The mix was breathtaking. It seemed to 
have everything: comedy, music, dance,and the hilarious blackface mask. 
Further, the audience was being accustomed to seeing blackface as repre- 
Sentation, instead of real enough,as had formerly been the case. And min- 
strelsy moreand more proveda convenientpurveyorofsocial and political 
attitudes as racism permeated white societyy arguably from the top down. 
WhiteAmericans flled the theatres for this new entertainmentand estab- 
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lished itasthemostpopularform ofmusical theatre in nineteenth-century 
America. 

Mostofearly minstrelsymusicwas like 2Z 功 Coot (today generallyknown 
as TIKey 2 太 e Stam) in that it was a part of the then-developing fiddle- 
tune tradition, Which is discussed in chapter 6. Songs featured limited 
melodic ranges and were Supported by basic harmonic progressions， 
Befitting dance music - as this was - there was a great deal of repetition , 
But by about 184o, minstrel songs were more often consciously “com- 
posed>”than collectively“made”by some anonymous folk, and were fre- 
quently alloyed with other song traditions, significantly that of romantic 
love. Results often proved humorous to audiences because of resulting 
incongruities. Byway ofexample,WMissZUcZo1,published in 1842 by one 
ofthe (soon-to-be)Virginia Minstrels,may havebeen the most-performed 
Songoftheearlyminstrel show stage(Winans 1984,p. 81).The text Places 
the“beloved>” in rather degrading situations,thoroughly consistent with 
the representations of slave-life known to northern whites. Still, there is 
amorous intrigue ofa sort, and the singer in fact asks Lucy to marry him. 
But,lestthis gettoo closeto real” romanticlove: 


Ifshe makesascolding wife， 
Assureas shewasborn， 

Dll toteherdown to Georgia， 
And trade her o 任 for corn. 

Oh takeyourtime Miss Lucy， 
Takeyourtime Miss Lucy Long. 


An innovation hereis thecoupletattheend ofthe verse,which is repeated 
throughout like a refrain and serves thus to unify the song. Perhaps more 
importantly, though, the refrain provides the song with a musical focus， 
fortherepeated words directattention to the music-making,which is here 
atthehighestlevelin the whole song. 

The coming of the minstrel show in the 184os and 185os changed 
Significantlythebusinessofminstrelsy.Asitbecamebiggerandimmensely 
more popular, the more it required the machinery of sophisticated stage 
production: logistical support, publicity, Professional management. And 
as this happened, the managers (who might or might not have been per- 
formers as welD) simplified the structure of the entertainment and its 
message,inordertoappealto largeraudiences.Gonewasthecarnivalesque 
helter-skelter ofthe early years, replete with ambiguity ofmeaning. In its 
Place wasashow with a well-defined structureand a clearly articulated set 
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of values. Another section was added to the show - the middle in what 
became a tripartite form - called the olio, which featured a miscellany of 
blackfacesongsandburlesqueskitsonsomeoftheday*spopularentertain- 
ments, with operas and singing 人 amilies Primary among them. Here So- 
called“nigger wench>” roles were developed in which, most grotesquely， 
white men portrayed black women, managing to disparage both race and 
genderinasingle stroke-alltothe immense satisfaction ofthe audience. 
The first section diverged significantly from its“darky dandy>”roots. It 
cameto consistofsongsofgentility,ofdomesticity,family,pets,loved ones 
-asconcert”obviously designed to delight middle-classaudiences.There 
Was often no dialecthere, and some troupes advertised thatthe musicians 
Were "citizens”instead of “Ethiopians?”that is, without blackface. The 
third and final section remained the heart of minstrelsy though, with its 
extended, large-scale plantation scenes. Everything was capped by the 
“walkaround>” finale, in which the whole troupe paraded, danced, sang， 
Played,andjokedatonce,insomekindofgrotesqueapotheosisbornealo 寻 
by sensory overload. Surely the most famous of these was 了 JIST Ts 7 
Dixies Zatd (today, Dixie) by Dan Emmett (1815-19o4),first produced in 
1859. 

The ante-bellum minstrel show sharpened the lines in the ongoing 
public discourse on matters of race and gender. It was manifestly about 
degrading African Americans in favor of white Americans; and men were 
always elevated over women. In these ways, and others less explicit, the 
minstrelshowwasapowerfulvehicleforaf 人 rmingthevaluesofthepower- 
名 1], who formed a signifticant partofthe audience by this time. Yet it Was 
not Unambiguously that, for the merchants of entertainment seemed not 
to have fully understood that their “product”was different from other 
manufactures，for it could never be completely consumed. In fact 
entertainment (and music) hasalways served to some extentto disruptthe 
Status quo; most fundamentally, people seek entertainment because their 
livesare coloredbyvarying degreesofdullness,boredom,sadness,insecur- 
ity, Or some other such negative. To be entertained by national anxieties， 
Such as raceand gender,holdsout,somewhatparadoxically,the possibility 
ofundoing thoseverythings,and areordering ofthem. 

The mnusic that provides the richest example of the transgressing 
possibilities inherent in minstrelsy issued from the pen ofthe day”s most 
importantAmerican composer,Stephen Collins Foster(1826-1864).Born 
and reared in Pittsburgh,a young Foster performed in amateur blackface 
minstrelsy. He also composed songs for the medium, among the first of 
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EXAMPLE 7.1 Stephen Foster,OHAZelxel,chorus melody. 


Go down to de cotton ， field! Go down， 工 say! Go down and cal de 


Nigga boys al: Well work no more to day 


which was OA SWs4aUN0, published in 1847 although not under his own 
name. It is typical of early minstrel songs in its non-narrative, irrational 
lyrics,and in its dance-tune based melody. Itsuse ofsyncopation does setit 
0 任 somewhat, and suggests why it achieved such immense worldwide 
popularity. The fame he garnered from this song and others of the period 
encouraged Foster to attempt (and Succeed ab what no other American 
had achieved - status asa professional composer of popular songs. 

Againstasocialand political backdrop in which racism and slavery were 
hotly debated, Fosters minstrel songstracearemarkableline.SxsdNNQ Was 
nearly all idiom and convention, with few indications that the composer 
(who was also his own lyricist in this and many others of his songs) was 
awWare ofany political or social message conveyed by the song. OHJZe1Ne1， 
from 185go,was out of the same mold. It featured dialect and painted Pic- 
tures ofslaves with unattractive physical features; blacks were represented 
as Simple-minded lovers ofdancing and music-making.Their songs Were， 
to gather from Zemzxe/ highly repetitive, oflimited range,and supported 
by rudimentary harmonies. Only the rhythms were of vital interest, with 
their liberal and effective use of syncopation (See example 7.1). This song 
reflected back to white audiences their views of blacks and slavery, and 
reafrmed them. In sum, the song suggested thatslaves were Stupid, lazy, 
Overwrought, musical,and given to Sexual debauchery, wild dancing,and 
endless partying. In other words, life on the ole plantation (given condi- 
tions in the urban, industrial cities of the Northeast, where the biggest 
audiences were found)actually sounded pretty good. 

OPo 几 tEome, published the following year, became Fosters most- 
popular song. Like Zezxelthe textis in dialect,and it depicts happy slaves 
onasouthern plantation. Its deviation from the convention is significant， 
though,forthesong”sprotagonisthas realfeelings,inspiteofbeingaslave. 
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Heis full ofnostalgiclonging for pasthappy days, for his mother, and for 
his childhood home. These kinds of sentiments were held by many in the 
audience, and they were asked by this song to project their own feelings 
onto those of a slave. In the process, the slave was Somewhat humanized. 
The music reinforced the process, for, although still not complex, Foster 
composed a song aboutaslave that is ofa type with a multitude of senti- 
mental, melancholic, parlor songs of nostalgic longing. The slave sang 
about issues and in Such a way that Foster Suggested that the line that 
joined black with white - common humanity - Was stronger than the line 
that divided. OFolks xl Gomre isasong ofdiscourse,rich in transgressive 
possibilities. 

MassaszdeCoidGyroxd(published in 1852)isafurtherdevelopmenton 
the issues introduced in OU Po 必 . It too is in dialect and sets slaves on a 
Southern plantation. The People are still helpless，childlike，and find 
comfort in their music, and“Ole Massa” is part convention - 人 atherly， 
kindly, and good. But the song, sung from the Perspective of the slave, is 
about deep, seemingly real affection for a dead father figure. It is closely 
allied in both textand music with a genre of“deceased loved one”songs 
then popular in the private sphere, many ofwhich were written by Foster 
himself(Cexztie 4ztiebeingaprimeexample).These are songs ofdeep sen- 
timents, full of poignant loss. Significantly, of course, Such feelings were 
not traditionally associated with slaves. But by dragging white Private 
emotions into the brash public world of minstrelsy，Foster further 
Strengthened the underlying message，which was that slaves in many 
fundamental ways were much like those whites then sitting in the audi- 
ence,and thatreal human beings were being denied basichuman rights. 

MO OA Keztxc 记 瑟 o1ie, Good Ni 有 tt (1853) makes Utterly clear Foster?s 
intention.There is no dialectto startwith,for Foster cameaboutthistime 
to condemn it as fundamentally degrading. The narrative is of a family in 
happytimes,into which comes tragic disruption and death. In this wayyit 
is like many such stories told,read,and sungin middle-class parlors ofthe 
period. The music too is melancholic and filled with limpid, bittersweet 
melodic contours. But the chilling reason for the disruption and the 
melancholia is that the central father fgure is missing from the 伺 mily 
hearth because he has been sold downriver: 友 1 JaQ JI ofsiavesy 
No mourning period wrapped in a comfortable middle-class life awaits 
themj; onlybackbreakinglabor,then the final release ofdeath. AMy OU Kez- 
太 C 人 五 ole followed directly on the heels of Dicjle 701s Cabit the widely 
read novel byHarrietBeecher Stoweof1852.Thethemesarequite similar， 
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asisthepolemic -theabolition ofslavery. In fact, Foster intended the par- 
allel,forheoriginallytitled hissong OU Ujzcle 7o, Good NA Onceagain， 
though, it is the music that ultimately convinces the listener of the lyric. 
FEoster never wroteamore deeplysearing melody. Thechorus,which in his 
hands came to be the musical focus of the song,is especially compelling， 
with its Powerful and dramatic commencementon the verb most descrip- 
tive of the song?s message:“Weepl” WO OU Kextxc 记 五 o11e was Stephen 
Fosters strongest Statement to that point on the issue of slavery, articu- 
lated clearly,and proclaimed in avastly popular public forum to precisely 
the audience most concerned with issues of race and its representation. 
Much more than artifice, evidently this was Foster speaking of his own 
commitmentto radical change. 

Undertheleadership ofStephen Foster,theissue ofslaverywasengaged 
byminstrelsyduring the years leading up to the Civil War,although often 
with some ambivalence and reluctance. After Emancipation and an 
Unprecedented shedding ofblood,the consciences ofwhite (largely north- 
ern)Americans seem to have been washed clean. And with no Foster -who 
had died in 1864 -to settheagenda, minstrelsy quickly reverted to earlier 
modes of representation. Two important Songwriters demonstrate this. 
Will S. Hays (1837-19o7), a Kentuckian, wrote one of the most popular 
Songs of the period in his 7je Zittie OZoqy Cap1 2 太 e ZaNe (1871). The 
lyrics included: 


Darwasahappytime to me,?twas manyyearsago， 

When de darkiesused to gatherround de door， 

When deyusedto danceansingatnight,Iplayed deolebanjo， 
Butalas,Icannotplay itany more. 


Thissong,which borrows from the pathosassociated with songsofnostal- 
gia,is a paean to the happy days ofslavery! And to showthat Hays?s south- 
ern heritage Was not necessarily the Primary factor in his perspective， 
comparehisverse with thatofCharlesA.White(1829-1892),aBostonian， 
who wroteinhis popular 7He OU Boe4ztTTatEEUSed70 Beof1874: 


Oh,theoldhomeain?twhatitused to be， 

The Banjo and fiddle has gone， 

And no moreyouhearthe darkies singing， 
Amongthesugar caneand corn. 

Nowtheold man would ratherlived and died， 
In thehome wherehis children were born， 
Butwhen freedom came to the colored man， 
Heleftthe cotton field and corn. 
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No,theoldhomeain?twhbatitused to be， 
Thechangemakes mesad and forlorn， 
Forno morewehearthe darkies singing， 
Amongthesugar caneand corn, 


The well-formed, musically memorable choruses to both of these songs 
date them as post-War. In narrative, though, these, and many others like 
them, could have been written in the 184os, as 让 Stephen Foster and the 
185os had never been， 

Minstrelsy?s“Golden Era>” extended through the 187os.The shows got 
largerand larger,with thirty or more performersappearing togethereven- 
tually. The move toward the“gigantic”Sshow was a marketing ploy, a 
reSponse to the many different types and varieties of stage entertainment 
that developed after the Civil War. Other theatrical strategies included the 
Staging of all-female minstrel shows and, most significantly，blackface 
minstrelsyby blackAmericans,which is discussed morefully in chapter 5. 
It had been integral to the concept of early minstrelsy that white males 
masqueraded as blacks,tounderscorethenotion of'“'the mask>”and whatit 
meant to common people and their culture. But with the meaning of the 
maskobscured bythecommercial developmentoftheshowand diluted by 
new audiences who did not share the same traditions, the original reason 
for blackface changed. And with that- and the novelty marketing angle - 
came the possibility that blacks themselves could be minstrels. The first 
important troupe of black minstrels, established in 1865, was called the 
Georgia Minstrels, who (Strange as it may seem to us now) made famous 
71He Zitte OZoy Cabit zt 妇 e Late.The best-known ofthe black minstrels 
was James Bland (1854-1911),born and reared a freedman in the North. 
He did notchallenge minstrelsy?s conventions; in facthis famous Ca71) Me 
BackRt 如 Or9ztm(1I878)includesthelines: 


Massaand missis havelong gone before me， 

Soon we will meeton thatbrightand golden shore， 
There we'llbehappyand free from all sorrow， 

Therexs where we'll meetand we'll never part no more. 


Emancipation (and death) might have split slave and master, but heaven 
would reunite them, Presumably in some form of utopian enslavementi 
This is not to say that Bland condoned such a message, for he manifestly 
did not. With other African American minstrels he was generally unhappy 
Over the derogatory representations he was compelled to fashion of his 
Own race. 
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Bythe189os,though,African AmericansontheAmerican popularstage 
had becomesuch aforcethatthedevelopmentofmusicaltheatrebyand for 
blacks was possible. Like so much theatre of the nineteenth centuryy its 
germinal source was the minstrel show. In fact, the first important black 
production,7He Octorooxz (in 1895),was shaped likeand onlyslightly more 
cohesive than a typical minstrel show. Cozztio, THe O71G1 of tje CaKemwa 大 
by Will Marion Cook (1869-1944) and 4 7z 如 Coo1to1 by Bob Cole 
(1863-1911) (the first musical written, directed, and performed by black 
artists) were both looselyjoined,vaudeville-like productions. One notices 
from the titles that the subject matter, again like the minstrel shows, was 
ersatZ African American culture. The music was more varied than that 
found in white musical theatre，Primarily because black mnusicals 
expanded the range to include the new highly syncopated songs of the 
time,called “coon songS. 

One otherimportantnevw branch ofthe musical theatre was born outof 
the minstrel show. In 1865 the doors first opened to the New York City 
OPpera House of Tony Pastor (1837-1908) and this ushered in the age of 
vaudeville. Like the post-bellum minstrel show it consisted of a range of 
entertainments, yet the point of reference was not race but ethnicity and 
urbanism. In 1871, Ned Harrigan (1844-1911), from the Irish neighbor- 
hoods of New York City and formerly a blackface minstrel, collaborated 
with Tony Hart (1855-1891) to develop further this new genre. Their 
“Mulligan Guard>” skits featured many of the cultures then making up 
Urban America, a reflection of their urban, working-class audience. The 
Songs, usually by David Braham (1834-19o05), were Prototypical for the 
time, butemphasized the chorus and added a dash of brassy energy, SUit- 
ableforapublic,stagedform ofmusic. Harrigan,Hart,and Braham recog- 
nized thattheAmerican landscapewasbythenasmuch urbanasrural,and 
their showsand songswereamongthefirsttorefectthis new truth. 


7He co1Ncejt HaOL 


Publicand private musical lives met most frequently in the concert halls. 
There Americans ventured forth with their neighbors to enjoy the day?s 
most noteworthy，compelling，topical，dynamic，OFr exciting popular 
music. The music did not stop with its concert performance, for as Sheet 
music publishers had learned by the 184os music popular on the concert 
Stage (and in the theatre),iquickly made available as sheet music, would 
be purchased for privateenjoymentin thehome.Thisled,eventually,toan 
industry geared primarily toward the home market, which responded by 
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consuming staggeringvolumesofsheetmusic,and generating commensu- 
rate profits.The publication ofpopular music shaped the genre in ways So 
different from that found uniquely in the public sphere thatIwill treat it 
independently below. At mid-century, though, many public and private 
coOncerns Were Shared, and performers and audiences reflected such. Not 
So much atime ofcontestation,itwas still atime ofdialogue. 

Concerts had long been a part ofAmerican musical life. By many mea- 
Sures,Songs for the eighteenth-century American pleasure gardens fit the 
description for popular songs. Yet, to return to where we began here， 
4CCeSS1010 罗 to the pleasure gardens was limited, by economic means Pri- 
marily but effectively by race and class as well. The early nineteenth 
century continued thetrend,with concertsthatwere mainlyfortheupper 
reaches ofsociety,and musicsimplerthan artmusic,butbased on it never- 
theless. 

Arguably, concert music for the many began not with music-making， 
but with lecture-giving. The great lyceum movement of the early nine- 
teenth century broughtknowledgeand information to all kinds ofAmeri- 
cans, big city and small, rich and poor. Generally, learned men (Ralph 
VWaldo Emerson was a favorite) would travel a circuit delivering learned， 
informative,and entertaining Public discourses on subjects of wide inter- 
est.Audiences paid handsomelyforan opportunity to hear such a speaker. 
Bythe183os performers were emulating the Success of the lyceum speak- 
ers by giving entertaining, engaging, and meaningful concerts for which 
they too received the gate receipts，often in gratifying amounts. The 
pivotal fgure in this, and several subsequent and related developments， 
Was HenryRussell (1812-1900). 

Russell was a European cosmopolitan who could communicate with 
backwoods America. Born Jewish in provincial England, he was trained 
musicallyin London and Italy.Around 1835,he moved to Canada,then on 
Shortly to Rochester, New York. Russellbs innovation was toallay the sus- 
picions that many Americans held of the theatre by giving concerts with 
popular songs (usually composed by himself) that had some didactic 
quality, were morally uplifting,and were generally entertaining.A single 
concert might touch upon political history (CHpaxter Ou 有 六 ,poverty and 
Social responsibility (4 CHU7istpas Co1), emigration (7Ne ENU91QNtS Fa7e- 
We 乃 ，gambling (THe Cube7s T 到 ji) the 记 -treatment of Indians (7Ne 
7TdiaN 五 UN1te)，wWestward migration (4 忆 肥 太 切 e Tesb, marriage (Not 
Ma1ied 2Z2t 刀 )，insane asylums (THe MaNiac)， and temperance (THe 27Dtzl 
Societ 妈 ). To leaven the fare he included melodramatic or heroic songs that 
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often featured histrionicdisplay (ZaN4 五 o04 产 je oz 太 e Oced1N TVye, SA 示 o1N 
Ze,47Ze 吵 1jo7Z). Russells concerts affrmed middle-class social values， 
Such as respect for family (7He OM 47M Ca, God and motherhood (Wy 
MothexrsBibie),andnostalgicregardforthepast(TYDodaa1 sbua7e 如 at7yee). 
Musically, many of his songs owed a great deal to the Italian opera style. 
Crowd-pleasers like 71e Mawxziac were dramaticand grand,like opera, with 
heightened moments ofsuspense. 

Henry Russell had a special，perhaps unique， understanding of the 
American audience of the time. He worked up close to them, listened to 
them, and was one of the very few performers who composed his own 
Songs$, obviously designed specially for them. His charismatic qualities 
then carried theevening,leavingahungerfor more. 


SINGING FAMILIES Some ofthat was fed by a group of singers from 
the European Tyrol, the Rainer Family who came to the United States in 
1839 and toured throughout the East until 1843. Their songs too were 
morallyuplifting and spokeintheirnameand in their musicofthe impor- 
tance of family, home, and domesticity. Their music was Simpler than 
Russells, derived largely from the four-part European glee, a tradition 
Similar to one knownto manyAmericans since the days ofthe eighteenth- 
century singing schools. 

The Rainers” Success produced a rage for groups of "singing families> 
onethathasnotentirelydiedeventoday. Byfarthemostsuccessful ofthem 
was the Hutchinson Family Singers, initially and most infuentially a 
quartetofthreebrothersand asister. Withinashorttime,beginninginthe 
Summer of 1842, they went from unrecognized to, by the end of 1843， 
Probably the best-known and most-infuential popular musicians in the 
nation. Millions heard them sing in the United Statesand Great Britain by 
the end of the decade; they were the toasts of “respectable” (ie. middle- 
class), music-loving society everywhere. Their early songs were glees and 
ballads,liketheRainers: Soon though,theywedded theinsights ofHenry 
Russelltothe musical concepts ofthe Rainers,and began to compose their 
own Songs, which generally meant to Set new topical verses to old tunes， 
after a time-honored tradition found in much folk and church mnusic. 
Among their “new>”songs was that which became their signature Song - 
71He Od Gotaite State. Set to an old hymn tune:it introduced the singers， 
their histories,and proclaimed their views on arange of matters, political， 
Social,and artistic. 

Audiences came out by the thousands to hear extraordinary Per- 
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formances ofthe Hutchinsons”simple songs.Accounts oftheir singing are 
legion and unanimous in effusive praise. In part, reviewers loved their 
close“sweet>”blend,which the Hutchinsons had borrowed fromasound 
ideal then prevalentin New England church music.Theysang in an open- 
throated, non-constricted style(%natural> some called it) that was nevw for 
the day; their sense ofpitch was extraordinary; the texts Were cleanlyartic- 
ulated. Their songs were Simple in melody, rhythm, harmony, and form， 
and were thoroughly accessible.Their stage manner Was comfortable and 
casual. Altogether, these were performers and performances that respect- 
ableaudienceseverywhereloved deeply,notfrom curiosityforsomeexotic 
other-ness (Such as was the case With minstrelsy), butbecause this wasfine 
music made by good and decent neighborly family folk. Their values and 
thoseoftheaudience wereshared in manyregards,especially when itcame 
to directness ofexpression respect for simple values,and the centrality of 
home and family. And beyond that was patriotism, for the Hutchinsons 
wereamongthefirstto herald thattheirmusicwasbyAmericans,specially 
forAmericans.Typicallyallthesongsontheirprogramstouched on Amer- 
ican values,hopes,and ideals in some form. 

Like Henry Russell, the Hutchinsons combined entertainment with 
theiraudience”s insatiable commitment to knowledge and its acquisition. 
Attheheartoftheir concertswerethesocial issues ofthe day: temperance， 
women's rights, communal living, dress reform, food reform，medical 
reform,and, mostexplosively, abolitionism. They took stances in favor of 
these issues in their lives and on the stage, alienating Some no doubt, but 
convincing others through the sheer dynamic force oftheir commitment. 
The Hutchinsons lived in a time of transition, from when understanding 
waspublicand communal,wheretheworld was interpreted byauthorities 
(usually religious), to a modern age that centered the Private rights and 
reSponsibilities ofthe individual and privileged scientificendeavor, where 
knowledge was non-canonic and change was possible， even desirable. 
Theirsongsaddressed theperiods complexand exciting relationship with 
understanding,and drovehomethe beliefthat popular music should both 
reflectand shapethe day?s political,social,and cultural discourse. 


Music ofthe Private Sphere 


Music for private spaces has been found in Western culture since the late 
Renaissance. Butthe idea that private music could also be widely popular 
was largely a phenomenon of the nineteenth century. That“private” and 
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“popular” are seemingly contradictory only points up the ambiguity and 
Paradox that has come to characterize the nineteenth century (indeed， 
“Romanticism> is built on ib and the confusion that society had toward 
the roles ofits citizens. Itwas,afterall,the firstcentury thatheld that cap- 
tains of industry，politicians, and other powerful， emphatically public 
men,wereatbaseprivate individuals. 

The Tisp Melodies of Thomas Moore (1779-1852), published in seven 
volumes beginning in 18o8, were the first popular songs that achieved 
importantstatusin the Privateworld.Theywere"“melodies”writtenbyan 
Irish poet about his beloved homeland (although he chose to live in 
England all his adult life), generally employing a wistful, nostalgic tone， 
abouta pastthat,ironically,no-one reallywanted to reclaim.Thebeautyof 
themusic (generally borrowed traditional folksongs setin arrangementby 
leading musicians of the day) overrode any confusion of purpose in the 
texts,though,and established a standard for songsofthehomein both the 
British Isles and the United States. Featuring melodies that Were penta- 
tonic(or functionally pentatonic),ofgracefully etched contours produced 
by generally conjunct motion with a characteristicleap to aclimactic note， 
this Style has come to Signify much of that which is associated with the 
home and the Private sphere: Sentimentalism，nostalgia，femininity， 
leisure, emotionalism, and, one might argue, a certain confusion about 
Placeand Purpose. 

John Hill Hewitt (18o1-189o) was the first American Songwriter to 
develop a style of popular music intended for the Private sphere. He com- 
bined characteristics of Moore”s songs with those ofthe English pleasure- 
garden style. The narratives are Simple and direct; the music is usually in 
the major key, with diatonic melodies; the rhythms are square-cut, pre- 
dictable. Hewittes most successful effort in this vein was 7He M1lstre1 
RetMl Jowm 太 e zy,published in 1825.This songtoldacompelling story 
relevant to the experiences of manyAmericans who knew the sacrifices of 
thosewhofoughtintheWarofIndependenceandtheWarof1812.Init,a 
musician-soldier goes once again to War, to protect his family and his 
nation against outside aggression. Musically, the song was not compli- 
cated,and easy enough for modest talents. Stylistically,it is ofa type that 
came to characterize Songs for the parlor, the room in the nineteenth- 
century middle-class home that most signified the Private Sphere. An 
eight-measure introduction for the keyboard (piano, at this time) estab- 
lishes the key, meter,and mood; the songs melody is revealed in the verse， 
of a shape somewhat like those found in the 7isp Melodies; phrases are 
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regularand complementary; onlythree harmonies areemployed through- 
out:thetonic,subdominant,and dominant.Inaddition to beingafineand 
importantmusician, Hewitt was also a businessman; his father had been a 
leading musician and music publisher of the generation before. Like all 
Successful businessmen, Hewitt learned his patrons (or audience in this 
case) and gave them whatthey wanted. He kepthis productup-to-date by 
constantlyreinvigorating itwith newideasand by incorporating nevwy Styl- 
isticdevelopments.Andasmiddle-classAmericanscame moreand moreto 
venerate the family as the cornerstone social unit, Hewitt was there with 
musicexpressing that pointofview.Thereisno moreimportantAmerican 
Songwriter for establishing the style most appropriate for the private 
Sphere. 

The183osand 184os saw importantcontributions to home musicfrom 
performer-songwriters like Henry Russell and the Hutchinson Family. 
Butthese,and most other songwriters ofthat time, Were performers first 
and composers second. Publishers solicited their songs for the home sheet 
music market primarily because of reputations gained in concert halls; 
Sheet music covers regularly trumpeted the names of performers associ- 
ated with the songs in much larger Print than that accorded the songwrit- 
erS， 

By the 18gos, though, a single name, that of a composer alone, stands 
above all else. It is hard to overstate Stephen Fosters importance for the 
development of parlor music, as it is hard to do so for his minstrel music. 
He was one of the first to realize that music for the Private Sphere was 
inherently more profitable than thatfor the Public, over which copyright 
laws of the time offered little Protection to those not the performers of 
their own Songs. Perhaps as a result of his insight, he wrote many more 
Songs forthe home than he did for the minstrel show. Many of these were 
modeled after the Jisp Melodies. (In fact, early in his career Foster some- 
times used the pseudonym “Milton Moore>”combining the names oftwo 
beloved poets.) Favorites like See 刀 Spe Sieebs, ML4LiCe Fa Cow1ades 矶 1 
NO GU05S Jo7 Me GeNte dtie, and Jeajie Wi 友 切 e LI Bo Pa all have 
romantic,melancholic,often nostalgic texts thatsometimesborder on the 
morose. The melodies are usually functionally pentatonic, or are derived 
from Italian opera styles，which themselves are stylistically similar to 
Moores melodies (and vice versa, of course). The well-known Beaxtju/ 
Deaer would be perfectly appropriate in a period opera. And Foster?s 
册 让 Tox Be Gojze, Zovep a Setting of the balcony scene 位 om 尺 oreo CNL 
Jpliet is shaped much like an operatic sce1a. But whether the music was 
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Irish or Italian, the audience was American, and Foster seemed to know 
instinctivelythatAmerican popular songswere mostsuccessful when they 
Were Synthesized from musical and textual materials at hand, already 
known and loved by the audience. Knitting everything together into an 
undeniablewholewasaremarkablefeelformelody,something oftheorder 
ofwhat is sometimes called genius. In all likelihood, the songs of Stephen 
FEoster wereandarethe most-loved,world-over,ofany composer from any 
timeand place. 

IFoster fullyestablished the genre of parlor song,it was the Civil War 
that consolidated it. No eventis more significantinthesocial and political 
history of the United States. It is not SUrpPrising then, that the country>”S 
culture would reflect so starkly emotions generated and heightened by 
that cataclysmic conflict. The nation was a singing nation then,and song 
was the vessel into which manyAmericans poured their greatesthopesand 
fears. These were, furthermore, Songs for the home - the theatres found 
the scale ofthe war unmanageable - where Private citizens grappled with 
thehorrors ofanation divided violentlyagainst itself- 

There are three major categories of Civil War songs. Musically, they all 
Share certain general characteristics: attention-grabbing，repetitious 
melodic germs,Supported by straightforward harmonic schemes, a Verse- 
chorus format, with the chorus carryingthe primary melodic material,and 
march-like rhythms spiced with moderate amounts of syncopation. The 
first group, not surprisingly, consists of patriotic songs. Two stand above 
all others in the manner in which they expressed regional loyalties. 7Ze 
Batbe 本 olofthe Rebxpblic,setto atextby Julia Ward Howe (1819-191o) 
and a tune by William Steffe, is just what it purported to be - a rousing 
“battle hymn> that led the righteous in their crusade against those unfa- 
vored by God. Dizxie,attributed to Ohioan Dan Emmett, was originally an 
exuberantwalkaround fora minstrel showfinale.The South appropriated 
it presumably for its fag-waving, foot-stomping expressions of joy in 
place. Honorable mention must surely go to 7NHe Batbe CT ofmeedom by 
Unionist George 上. Root (18zo-1895) and 7Ze Boz1tie Be Fiay by south- 
erner Harry Macarthy(1834-1888). 

Songsaboutsoldiering form the second group. Many ofthese provided 
comicreliefofasortbycommenting on militaryfood (Coopey Peas,7TjeO1 
47I7 Bed1). Others were deadly seriousand helped thoseathome deal with 
the conditions endured by their soldiering fathers, brothers, and sons，. 
Rootbs 7Tya11jyT7YUNbL TYUN 07 她 e PrisoNe1s 和 五 ojbe was aboutbeing a pris- 
Oner-of-war,and Supposedly sold 1ooooo copies. 72NL0U9 o1 太 e OU Ca1z 
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Gotd byValterKittredge(1834-19o5) spoke oftheside ofwar thatwas 
not glory, but suffering, pain, misery, and death. Ultimately, it Spoke of 
hope - a hope for peace. Even the defining reality of soldiering was con- 
fronted in song. John Hill Hewites 41 QUiet 41o19 切 e Potoac 701 厅 扩 is 
aboutalonely,frightened,innocentsentry,farfrom home,who diesfroma 
Single gunshot in the still ofthe night.The o 鱼 cial reportignores his ulti- 
mate Sacrifice;“Notan o 伍 cerlostLOnlyone ofthemen ...Allquietalong 
the Potomac tonight.”Theselinesaresungtoabitterly bland,even ironic， 
pieceofbrilliantmelody-making.7ZeDrztezBoyofrsHiopbyVWills.Hays 
Spoke ofthe cruel death ofan innocentchild. Centralto theeffect,though， 
were the childslastthoughts: ofhome,of family, of God,all a 伍 rmations 
of important middle-class values. Other songs Were expressions of love， 
and many tended to idealize womanhood (4zxy7a Zex,Zoxea),establishinga 
standard thatwould prevail for decadesafter the War. 

The third group consisted of songs for the domestic front. Composers 
and publishers on both sides ofthe conflict composed and Printed songs 
forhome consumption.There were differences in styles and perspectives， 
though.Southern songs tended more toward abstractidealization,setina 
kind ofpastoral paradise,and musically were throwbacks to earlier styles， 
Such asthatofthe pleasure garden.Northern songs were more cosmopoli- 
tan in outlook and preached an Urban sophistication, although they were 
Still anchored in middle-class values like reverence for Privacy individual- 
ism, family，paternalism，marriage， homelife, and Christianity. Of the 
latter Rootbs 1pst Be1oye 太 e Batte Motjherreassured those at home that the 
boys in the field thought first of them. zebixl9 Sad dd Zotebp by Henry 
Tucker(1826-1882) carried the sheetmusic dedication:“Inscribed to Sor- 
rowingheartsat Home>”and gavethoseathomeasenseofshared lossand 
afirmed the value of their enterprise, which was to preserve the hearth 
famefortheultimate return ofthetriumphantwarriors. 

With northern victory came the ascendance of northern values and 
Styles over Southern. After 1865, popular music was understood to be of 
northern origin and aspect. In the South，one might fnd important 
developments in whitesacredorfolkmusicand in African American music 
generally, butnotin popular music. The South would waituntil 1955 and 
the era of rock and roll before again claiming a major role in the Story of 
American popular music, 

Popular music entered something ofa “classical era>” in the period after 
the Civil War. A standard song-form was arrived at: a keyboard introduc- 
tion prepared the Principal melodic idea; the verse was Sixteen measures 
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long, with four complementary melodic phrases; the lyrics were orga- 
nized into two to four verses; the song climaxed in a four-part Vocal 
chorus; and it was closed of 他 with a short keyboard postlude. One song- 
Writer of the generation after Foster stands above the rest: Henry Clay 
Work (1832-1884). His war period songs earned him his first 人 me. 
天 gdoN COoN1IG and Ma7CjpiUG 友 7oUIA Geo1gia were each immensely 
popular. But Gyazi1zatipeys CiocR (of 1875) was likely his most popular， 
With perhaps 8oo,ooo copies sold. Musically, the song was Prototypical. 
Textually, it tells the story of a man?s life and afrms the value of hard 
work, materialism, timeliness, and, predictably, family, home, and reli- 
giousvalues.Otherimportantand popularsongs were TYNisje7119 互 oje by 
Alice Hawthorne (pseud. for Septimus Winner，1827-1902)，Henry 
Tuckers Seet GeNtevieye, Siey THyeads 4M1019 妇 e Gold by 百 . P. Danks 
(1834-1903), and PUTRRe ZX 瑟 oe 49Ia11, KZth1ee by Thomas P. West- 
endorf(1848-1923). 

The 188os found popular song little different stylistically from that of 
the 187os. The biggest change was in the development of the industry. 
Through the 187os publishers and dealers offered a wide range of styles 
and genres. A_ publisher like Oliver Ditson of Boston sold songs, piano 
pieces，arrangements，Sonatas，opera Scores，instrumental and vocal 
instructors,and so on. Butthe firms ofThomas B. Harms (established in 
1881)and M. Witmark & Sons (1885) published only Popular songs. Able 
now to coOncentrate their attention on a single, highly profitable Publish- 
ing niche, publishers like these developed great e 伍 ciencies of production 
and marketing,and as a result, popular music became a very big business 
indeed. 

Justhowbig (and how profitable) it remained forthe 189os to discover. 
Charles 民 . Harrisys 4jter 妇 e Ba first received wide attention when it was 
interpolated into4 吃 纱 如 Cjzzatow in 1892. One ofmany waltz-songs of 
the period, it is a sentimental narrative about mistaken identity and a life 
without marriage, for that period and theaudience one ofthe mosttragic 
ofconsequences.Althoughfinelycrafted,ithardlyseems thatitexception- 
allydeservedtosellasmanyasyg million copies,perhaps makingitthe most 
popularsong ofthe period. Harrisshrewdlydeclined to sell therightstoan 
established publisher,choosing ratherto publishand distribute ithimself. 
This one song made him a wealthy man, as all the unshared profits fowed 
into his coffers. His publishing house, which not surprisingly featured 
Songs by Harris (Jst Bepid 太 e Tes, 1896, 矶 eHo CeNtbalD CiVe Me 万 eaye1N 
of 19ol; each sold perhaps a million copies), located in Nevw York City， 
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helped establish that city as the heart ofpopular music publishing and set 
the industry standard. Only one other songwriter of the period - Paul 
Dresser (1857-1906) - approached his entrepreneurial Skills，and 
Dresser”s Songwrfiting abilities might well have exceeded his. Although 
Dresser?s best-known songs were kin in many ways with the sentimental 
ballads ofthe Civil War period, ON 态 e Butps of the TYZbas and My GaLSa1 
featured more complex“modern>” harmonies and greater attention to the 
chorus. A whole cycle”of Dresser?s song (Such as 1NSt TEN Te 胡 Rt ZX 
SAMeand Sjpe Teztt 如 thecib)dealtwith problems special to urbanism. 

Astheprivatespherebecame more institutionalized inAmerican life,its 
relationship with the public sphere became weaker. Home and work 
asSsumedevermore separate identities. Musically,the parlor cutits connec- 
tion to themusic ofthe concerthall and theatre;and instead ofthe theatre 
Or concerthall introducingAmericans to theirfavorite music,musicteach- 
ers - Who were necessarily located in population centers - became the 
conduit.Theprivacyofthestudio,whichfunctioned in manyvwayslikethe 
parlor, insured the insularity ofthe style. While forms and genres prolife- 
rated on America”s stage, propelled bythe forces ofpluralism as a surge of 
immigration further enriched the ethnic and racial mix that was America。 
music of the Private Sphere became whiter, more middle-class,and more 
homogeneous. Asaresultofmiddle-class economic clout, publishers and 
COmposers directed ever more of their attention to the parlor and the 
Studio; by187oabout25o;ooo piecesofmusicwereavailableforsalein the 
United States,mostfor consumption in the Private Sphere. 

The social context infuenced too the rise of the piano in American 
musical life. Publishers had long assumed a place forthe keyboard in song 
production,，but mainly as rudimentary accompaniment; the emphasis 
Was clearly on the voice. But as Private studio teachers proliferated, espe- 
cially after the Civil War, so likewise did solo pianists. American piano 
manufacturers did their parts as well,and by the 187os they setthe world 
Standard for both total output and quality. Therefore, music in quantity 
Was needed for those who played their parlor pianos. One can Practically 
trace the capabilities of parlor pianists through this literature alone. In 
mid-century, relatively easy-to-play dances - waltzes, polkas, mazZurkas， 
Schottisches - Were in 人 favor, as were variations on well-known songs. 
Soon, though, quasi-virtuosic pieces began to appear in great number， 
often with provocative titles like 7Ne Zast 瑟 ojpe and 7He Baz1o both by 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1829-1869). By century”s end，millions of 
amateurs, generally women, were playing in their parlors quite capably a 
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wide range of piano literature, and conceiving of it as popular music for 
the piano. 


关 


With thetriumph ofthe parlorpiano,lines drawn between sets ofseeming 
polaritiesare completed - such as,from thepublicto theprivate,thevoice 
andtheinstrument,technologyand human experience.Butin all these,as 
in many other Such dialectical pairings, the ends should more appropri- 
atelybe drawnup,intoacircle,forwhilethis isastoryabouttheAmerican 
Veneration for the marketplace, where music became a commodity that 
Was Subjected to a Sophisticated process in the hopes of widescale 
consumption, hence Profit (arguably the world?s first music with such an 
intention),the quasi-industrialproductseemed then (and seemsyettoday) 
tolie nearaprimal pointwhere human beingsfound identity,community， 
meaning, and happiness. By so doing, somewhat ironically, the popular 
musicof nineteenth-centuryAmerica can and often does mark forthe cul- 
tural historian those gripping moments when social orintellectual preten- 
Sions were dropped in favor of visceral joy and Pleasure，thus 
(unintentionally?) revealing baseline human (and historicaD truths and 
values,moments in musical lives when fun should betaken with profound 
SerioUSnesS， 
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In 178o,John Adams wrote home from Paris to his wife Abigail: 


Icould fll volumes with descriptions oftemples and palaces, paintings， 
Sculpture, tapestry, porcelain, etc., 让 I could have the time, but I could 
not do this without neglecting my duty. My duty is to study the science 
of government that my sons may have the liberty to study mathematics 
and science. My Sons ouUght to study geography, navigation, coOmmerce， 
and agriculture in order to give their children a right to Study philoso- 
phy，Ppainting，poetry，music，architecture，sculpture，tapestry，and 
Porcelain . 
(Quoted in Mueller 1951, p. 17) 


Adams?s prescience-atleastconcerning music- wasremarkably accurate: 
让 was notuntil the mid-184os, when his grandson Charles Francis Adams 
wasayoungadult,that musical culture in America came ofage. Music, of 
course, had been an important part of American life during the Colonial 
andearly Federal periods. Butthe 184os marked the United Statess emer- 
genceasatruemusic-supporting nation,equipped with theinfrastructure 
necessary forthe performingarts.VWith thatdevelopment,musical culture 
could only growyas itdid throughoutthe185os. 

Because the American musical environment changed so significantly 
after the mid-184os, this chapter is divided into two parts. The first half 
introduces the situation at the dawn ofthe century and explores the foun- 
dation-building endeavors of the 181los through the mid-184os; the 
Second covers the context and circumstances of musical activity in the 
mid-184osand 185os.The period from 18ooto 186o was crucial forAmer- 
ican musichistory; duringthosedecadesAmericanslaid thefoundation for 
thesubsequentcultivation ofmusicin theircountry. Forthatreason alone， 
thefirsthalfofthe century deserves close scrutiny. 


[186] 
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The foundations 
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Written secular music in early-nineteenth-centuryAmerica was European 
music.As was noted in chapter 3,colonialAmericans had alwayslooked to 
England, Spain, Or France for cultural inspiration, and this orientation 
continued well into the nineteenth century. This artistic reliance is clearly 
reflected in the factthataround 18oo,almostall ofthewell known, active， 
Secular composers and performers were immigrants.! The vast majority 
were British,including George K. Jackson, James Hewitt,Rayner Taylor， 
Alexander Reinagle,Benjamin Carr,andCharlesGilfert; afew others-like 
Gottlieb Graupnerand Victor Pelissier - were from Germany and France. 
Most ofthese individuals (and others) had arrived in the United States in 
the mid-179os.This sizableinfux ofskilled European musicians justprior 
to the dawn of the century obviously would have considerable impact on 
American musical development. 

Immigrant musicians brought European music with them; once estab- 
lished, they set up music businesses: firms to import and sell European 
compositions and instruments; music publishing houses; establishments 
to manufacture instruments. Musical cultivation in theearly Republic, in 
fact，was first and foremost a business, and in a manner that differed 
Significantly from that in Europe. European musicians, of course，wWere 
learning to deal with changing conditions, for at the start of the nine- 
teenth Century the box-o 伍 ce System of patronage was beginning to 
compete with the traditional court- and church-based systems， In 
America, however, there had never been aristocratic coOUIts or a powerful 
State-SUpported church to sustain music; rather, music had always been a 
commercial endeavor, and professional musicians had to fnd or create 
music-related jobs. As a result, American musicians were jacks-of-all- 
musical-trades: they held steady jobs in the theatre or as church organists; 
established music businesses; organized concerts and acted as impresar- 
ios;founded performing societiesand organizations; taught;composed.A 
briefexamination ofthe careers ofthree such musician-immigrants- Ben- 
jamin Carr,， Gottlieb Graupner, and James Hewitt - should sufce as 
examples. 


1. There were also,ofcourse, many native-born Americans active as composers,but mostly of 
sacred music. William Billings,Timothy Swan, Daniel Read,and other composers ofthe FirstNew 
England School are discussed in chapter4. 
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Benjamin Carr (1768-1831) immigrated from London in 1793 and for 
almostfortyyearshadhisfingersin various musical pies. Heappearedasan 
actor and singer with the Old American Company in New York in the 
1790S; Was organist at Several churches in Philadelphia; managed, orga- 
nized，oOFr performed in concerts; helped to found the Musical Fund 
Society; established an important American music publishing firms 
taught; and wrote many compositions, including sacred pieces,，piano 
compositions,songs,and operasand incidental musicfor many plays. 

Gottlieb Graupner (1767-1836) of Hanover immigrated from London 
in 1795. He moved from Canadato Charleston and performed in the city”s 
theatre orchestra. In 1797 he and his wife, the actress-Ssinger Catherine 
Comerford Graupner (5C. 1769/1772-1821),Ssettled in Boston,where both 
Worked in the theatre. Graupner eventually became one of the most 
importantmusicbusinessmen in Boston as an instrumentsellerand music 
publisher. He also taught various instruments,， served as leader of the 
Boston Philoharmonic Society (18o9-1824), and helped to found the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society. He composed songs, instrumental 
WwWorks, and pedagogical compositions. Catherine Graupner was also an 
importantBoston musician; in addition to her theatrical work,she sang in 
oratorios,benefitconcerts,and forthe Handel and Haydn Society. 

James Hewitt (177o-1827) arrived in 1792, and until 18o8 was the 
musical director and conductor ofthe New York Park Theatre orchestray; 
he also organized many concerts. From 1811 until 1816 he had similar 
theatre duties in Boston, where he was also a church organist, composer， 
teacher, and publisher. In the 182os Hewitt traveled between Boston and 
New York,and also toured the South. Hewasapublisher,ateacher,anda 
composer. His best-known compositions,Ssuch as 7Tje Batbe of7yeztojz, are 
for the piano. Four of James and Eliza Hewitt's six children enjoyed 
musical careers: theireldestson,John Hill (18o1-189o),became asuccess- 
名 ] composer ofmusical-dramatic works and songs (he was later known as 
“the bard of the Confederacy”2); James Lang (18o3-1853) and George 
Washington (1811-1893) became a music publisher and a teacher/com- 
Poser, respectively; Sophia (1799-1845), an accomplished performer and 
teacher，was one of the few professional women musicians active in 
America during the period. She later toured New England with her 
husband,theviolinistLouis Ostinelli. 

Isingleoutthesethreenotbecausetheywereextraordinary,butbecause 
their musical infrastructure-creating activities were So typical. As the 
musical directors of theatres, Organizers of concerts Series, teachers, and 
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musical businessmen, these immigrants were the most visible, powerfu],， 
and active members of the secular musical profession in America during 
theearly decades ofthe century. 

And whatofAmerican-born musicians? Ifwe had to rely on the histori- 
cal record for names, we Would haveto conclude thatthere were Precious 
few. But historical invisibility, as we have learned from African American 
and women?s studies,does not necessarily mean nonexistence. And there 
WwWere, in fact, countless anonymous American-born performers active at 
the beginning of the century. They were the rank-and-file musicians: the 
members ofbands, theatre orchestras, and singing Societies; the amateuTr 
and professional performers in subscription concerts, church choirs, and 
benefits.They were,in effect,thenucleusofAmerican musical life. 

The extent of Americans” musical activity is suggested by a_ brief 
examination of some of the musical organizations that sprang up during 
this period. The urge to establish such ensembles had commenced in the 
mid-eighteenth century; by the early nineteenth it was a fairly persistent 
impulse. For example, between 18oo and 1825 in the Boston area alone 
there were numerous independent musical organizations, including the 
Franklin,Lock Hospital,Norfolk, Essex,and Massachusetts musical soci- 
eties; the Handel and Haydn, St. Cecilia, and Lockhart Singing Societies; 
the Boston Musical Association. This list, of course, does not include 
church musical societies or choirs(Broyles 1991,p.138).Norweremusical 
asSociations limited to large cities like Boston.In 18o7anApollian Society 
was formed in Pittsburgh; in 18o9 Providence residents founded the Psal- 
lonian Society; in 1814 a Handel Society of Maine appeared in Portland. 
Although many ofthese organizations were ephemeral, others were long- 
lived. Many ensempbles included both amateur and professional perform- 
ers,forthetransition to fullyprofessional ensembles(mostly instrumental 
groups) occurred gradually during the nineteenth century. The most 
common instrumental ensembles (either professional or amateur of the 
period werewoodwind bands. 

Americans Were also prodigious consumers of music. They attended 
theatrical performances, where they saw entertaining plays full of divert- 
ing music. They went to concerts that included such works as traditional 
Irish Or Scottish songs, themes and variations OF battle pieces for the 
fortepiano,operatic arias translated into English,and overtures Or move- 
ments ffom symphonies by Haydn, Pleyel, or J. C. Bach. They danced to 
bands and heard these ensempbles in parades and concerts. They Played 
chamber music in their homes. They heard and sang music in church,and 
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attended and performed in concerts by the amateur organizations men- 
tioned above. Americans also - with increasingly regularity - Purchased 
Sheet music arrangements of operatic arias,， traditional tunes，popular 
ballads, theatre songs, and Piano pieces, and performed this music. The 
goal of all this activity was amusement and entertainment, which intro- 
ducesacrucial point:all music- with the possibleexception ofmostsacred 
music- was firstand foremostentertainment， 
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That music was amusing, diverting,and entertaining during this period is 
an extremelyimportantconcept.Also crucial is arealization thatthe clear- 
Cut categorical differences so dear to us today (distinctions of classical/art 
yeSW popular/vernacular and - to alesser exXtent - of sacred VEe7SWUS Secular 
musics) do notwork well when applied to this historical period. 

During this period all music (excepting Sacred) was entertaining; all 
music (including sacred) was functional. No music (again possibly except- 
ing Sacred) bore the implications generally associated today with art OF 
“classical” mnusic: as morally uplifting,superior to“popular”music, and 
Somewhat exclusive. All ofthese implications - which eventually became 
asSociated with a particular Tepertory - were ouUtgrowths of German 
Romanticism，the nineteenth-century philosophical movement，Of 
coOuUrse,neither Europeans nor Americans ofthe period lumped all musics 
together into one large indistinguishable heap. They Passed judgmenton 
musical works: some were clearly superior and were considered durable 
and long-lasting (although, of course, most music was newly or recently 
composed); other compositions were obviously ephemeral. It was per- 
formance venues rather than compositions e7se thatwere viewed as hier- 
archical: one type of activity might be considered more “high class”than 
another, but the evaluation was of the music?s .jjzctio1, not its inherent 
quality. 

Touseasoneexamplea piecethattodayis considered inherently“classi- 
cal>:asymphony movementby Haydn.This work could be performed by 
an Orchestra at, Say, a Philadelphia subscription concert attended by the 
town2?s Social elite.Thisvenuewould beregarded as“high class ”becausea 
Concert to Which admission was Purchased by subscription was, by defini- 
tion, exclusive. The same composition, however, as arranged for piano 
four-hands, could be played rather bumptiously on a parlor piano at a 
partyorafter dinner - performance contexts thatare neitherexclusive nor 
“high class.”That the latter performance was of a transcription is also 
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Significant, for the commonplace modification of compositions during 
this period suggests clearly thattheworks themselveshad notyetacquired 
the sacrosanctstatus of “artwork,another Romantic period concept. 

This all started to change during the early nineteenth century. Some 
music began to be regarded as“art>” and some composers as “artists>” the 
latter idea a manifestation ofthe cult ofgenius,another Romantic notion 
Thesenewperceptions ofmusicand musicians contrastmarkedlywith the 
traditional view of music as craft and musicians as craftsmen. Of course 
thesechangesinvolving musicwereonlyasmall partofthehugesocial and 
cultural transformations that were occurring in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, for this was a period of tremendous social, cultural, and 
technological change; a time of political revolutions, of the expansion of 
industry and technology, and ofmassive Urbanization. The philosophical 
or cultural shifts that occurred did so as result of myriad interconnected 
factors,and evenacursoryexamination ofthem istoo involvedforour pur- 
poses. Sufce it to Say, however, that the nature and function of music 
began to undergo significantand long-lasting changes during this period， 
and that it became possible to regard different kinds of music as“art”OT 
“non-art>”asedifyingandmorallyuplifting or“merely”entertaining;this 
theme is further elaborated in chapter 9. For the time being,however the 
crucial word is“began.”For although we will return to this topic, it is 
important to emphasize here that the shift took Place gradually and 
affected only some music-lovers. The vast majority of Americans contin- 
ued to regard music as an entertaining, diverting, and pleasing pastime 
throughouttheante-bellum period. 
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During the second, third, and fourth decades of the nineteenth century， 
the United States grew Significantly in both population and landmass. 
Nine states wereadded to the Union,which almostdoubled thelandmass 
Occupied bythe twenty-Ssix states;population increased byover 3o percent 
in each decade from 18oo to 183o.The frontier was pushed ever westward， 
theeconomy grewandso did thetransportation system.Bythemid-182os 
all major cities in the northern and eastern states Were connected by turn- 
pikes and surfaced roads. There was a canal-building boom in the 182os 
(the ErieCanalopenedin 1825)and somerailroads began operationsin the 
183o0Ss. Transportation by steamboat proliferated on Lakes Ontario and 
Erie and on the major rivers; it also became Significantly cheaper during 
the period. The cost of passage from New Orleans to Louisville， for 
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example,decreased bynearly go percentbetween 1825 ($5o)andthe183os 
(9$9z5-30)，and the cost of travel between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
dropped from $12 in 182g to $5 in the 184os (Morris 1976, p. 6o2). Cities 
like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis became transporta- 
tion hubs for the shipment of raw materials to the coasts for export. 人 A 
direct consequence of the expanding transportation network was an 
explosion in the size of established coastal cities: between 18oo and 183o 
the population of New York grew from 6o,ooo to 202,goo; Philadelphia 
WwWent from 7o,ooo to 167;30o; Boston from 25;ooo to 61;4oo; Baltimore 
from 26,5oo to 8o,6oo; New Orleans from 8,ooo (18o3)to 46,3o0o. 

This urban growth resulted in a real proliferation of musical activities. 
Moreand larger cities meant more theatres and halls where concerts could 
be held; an improved transportation network allowed easier access to 
American towns and cities for traveling performers. Furthermore, there 
was concomitant growth in the middle class - that socioeconomic group 
most likely to attend performances, Purchase Sheet music, buy instru- 
ments from the ever-growing numbers ofAmerican instrument builders， 
orhire musicians to teach theirsonsand (in particular) their daughters. 

American women became an increasingly important part ofthe music- 
Supporting public. The numbers of women who were music Students， 
Purchasers of music and instruments, or members of audiences Or Per- 
forming ensembles, grew Steadily, especially as music became ever more 
integrated with the social meaning of femininity (Tick 1983, p. 7). The 
changingroleofthe 亿 milyinaprogressivelyindustrialized and urbanized 
America contributed to this phenomenon: the role of women was gradu- 
ally more relegated to the home and to the family circle. Music, which in 
the eighteenth century had been an accomplishment for Upper-class 
Women, was now considered an appropriate home-related activity and a 
Suitable pastime for middle-class females (Tick 1983, pp.21-31). Starting 
in the 183os, in fact, Private girls schools - where many young American 
women wereeducated -werethemajoremployersofmusicteachers in the 
United States (Tick 1983, p. 33). During this same period, ladies” maga- 
Zines,many ofwhich were chock-full ofboth sheetmusicand information 
about music，proliferated. Both fueled an already-burgeoning female 
interestin musics cultivation andsupport(Miller 1994,pPp.156-166);the 
importance of this development during the second half of the century is 
discussed in chapter 9. 

Performing organizations COntinued to materialize in the 182os and 
183os all over the country. A few of the many include the Philadelphia 
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Musical Fund Society (182zo), the Sacred Music Society in New York City 
(1823), the Philharmonic Society of New Orleans (1824), the New York 
Choral Society (1824),the Handeland Haydn (1828) and Mozart Musical 
Societies (1832) ofPortland, Maine, the Mote7cporand the 19e7A0Ne7- 
corin Philadelphia(both 1835),thePortland Sacred MusicSociety(1836)， 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of St. Louis and the St. Louis Musical Fund 
Society (both 1838),theNegro Philharmonic SocietyofNew Orleans (late 
183os),the Richnmond (Virginia) Sacred Music Society(183os),and the St. 
Louis Sacred Music Society (184o).Alistin 7TZe Eutemzpiad ofthenumerous 
performances that occurred during one week in May 1821 Suggests that 
Organized musical activity was Widespread; 


A concert of sacred music by the Beethoven Society at Portland (Me.), a 
grand concertatAugusta(Ga.),aselectoratorio atProvidencebythe Psal- 
lonian Societyagrand concertofmusicbythePhiladelphia Musical Fund， 
the grand oratorio the"“Creation2” bythe Harmonic Society ofBaltimore， 
aperformance ofsacred musicbytheNew-Hampshire Musical Societyat 
Hanover, in Boston an instrumental and vocal concert for the benefit of 
Mr.Ostinelli,andapublicoratoriobythe Handeland Haydn Society. 
(Quoted in Ritter 189o, p. 145) 


Ritter dismissed the significance of various“musical entertainments . . . 
given by local musical societies”as“onjly of local importance, exercising 
littleinfuenceoutsidethecitylimits”(Ritter 189o,p. 134). Musichistori- 
ans today，however，believe that history is a sum of many parts and 
welcome such information (incomplete as it is) as evidence of a thriving 
and growing musical culture in the United States， 
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Musical immigrants continued to arrive in the States during this period， 
and they either quickly became associated with established ensempbles or 
launched their own. Britain continued to contribute incoming musicians， 
but the complexion of the American musical ljandscape was gradually 
becoming more cosmopolitan，including more French-，Italian-，and 
(especially) German-speaking performers, teachers, composers, and con- 
ductors.The clear connection between immigrantsand organized musical 
activity can be demonstrated by mere mention ofsome ofthe more promi- 
nent newcomers and their relationships to American Performing 
organizations: Charles Zuener arrived from Germany in the 182os and 
Promptly became associated with the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 
George Loder, an English conductor and composer (arrived 1836) and 
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Henry Christian Timm, a German pianist (arrived 1835), would both be 
founding members of the New York Philharmonic Society (1842). 
Eugene-Prosper PreEvost, from France, was conductor of the orchestra at 
the Theatre d"Orlkans from 1838 to 1859. Leopold Meignen, also French， 
became conductor ofthe Philadelphia Musical Fund Society. The German 
conductor William Robyn settled in St. Louis in 1837 and was associated 
with the Philharmonic Society，the Brass Band, and the Polyhymnia 
Orchestra there. Charles Balmer,， another German (arrived 1836),，also 
Settled in St. Louis, where he worked with the Sacred Musicand Oratorio 
Societies and founded a music publishing firm. 

In the18losthe stream ofimmigrantmusicians was greatly augmented 
by itinerant European virtuosos. The first wave of performers to visit 
America consisted of singers. Among the earliest were Charles Incledon 
andThomas Philipps,both British singers who arrived in 1817 to perform 
in operas (in local theatres) and in concerts. They were followed in the 
182os bya host of mostly-British vocal stars, who performed on the the- 
atrical circuit. The most important were the Soprano Elizabeth Austin， 
who performed in America from 1827 to 1835,and Josephand Mary Anne 
Paton Wood, frfom Covent Garden and the Italian Opera (London), who 
delightedAmericans from1833to1836andagainintheearly184os.These 
Singers both acquainted American audiences with Italian melody and 
opened the foodgates to other stars of opera in English: in the late 183os 
Jane Shirreff, John Wilson,and Anneand Edward Seguin all arrived in the 
States and created their own furors. Meanwhile, Americans also heard 
opera in French and Italian. In 1825 the Spanish tenor Manuel Garcfa and 
his family (including his daughter,later known as Maria Malibran),visited 
New York for a year and performed the country”s first operas in Italian. 
Twoyearslater John Daviss French OperaCompanyofNewOrleans made 
the first ofsixannual pilgrimages to the north, performing French operas 
on the East Coast. Other short-lived Italian companies were formed, per- 
formed widely, and disbanded in the 183os; the Havana Opera Company 
firstvisited New Orleans in 1837. 

Operaand operaticmusichad apronounced effecton American musical 
culture.One contemporary commentator claimed in 1847thatAustin and 
the Woodshad“made the citizens ofthese United States [fall] in love with 
music” (quoted in Preston 1993a,p. 19).Staged operas,ofcourseyeasily fit 
into an American theatrical world that already included comic and ballad 
operas，pantomimes, and melodramas. But the introduction of Italian 
melody itself - in concert and on the Stage - Was electrifying. Americans 
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became infatuated, and developed an almost-insatiable demand for it: in 
mounted operas，concerts (in Italian Or English), and in instrumental 
arrangements of “gems from the operas.”Eventually Americans would 
laugh at operatic burlesques by blackface minstrels, dance quadrilles to 
arrangements of opera tunes, perform operatic airs in their parlors, and 
Sing Italianate melodies by composers like Stephen Foster (1826-1864) 
and HenryRussell(1812-19oo).Thevisiting singers,however,introduced 
more than operatic music to Americans: they also introduced higher per- 
formance Standards. And as audiences were exposed to performers of 
increasingly high caliber, their levels of expectation increased; this, in 
turn, meant that managers had to engage better performers. This pattern 
of increased levels of expectation, introduced in the 182os and 183os， 
would continue throughout the ante-bellum period, especially with the 
arrival in subsequent decades of additional European vocal and instru- 
mental virtuosos. 
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Home-grownAmerican performers began toappear duringthelate 181os 
and early 182os. The first such soloists were bandsmen, which is perfectly 
understandable since bands continued to bethemostpopularand ubiqui- 
tous of instrumental ensembles. One of the first such virtuosos Was the 
keyed bugle player Edward Kendall (18o8-1861),a native of Providence. 
Kendall performed in Boston in the Tremont Theatre orchestra and the 
Brigade Band;in 183g heformed theBoston BrassBand,oneoftheearliest 
and most popular ensembles of the phenomenally successful nineteenth- 
century American brass band movement. Another important American 
performer associated with bands - and also a keyed-bugle player - was 
Frank Johnson (1792-1844),who is discussed in chapter 5. 

The most Prominent American composer of this period was Anthony 
Philip Heinrich (1781-1861). Although born in Bohemia, he is generally 
regardedasanAmerican composerbecausehebecameaprofessional musi- 
cian only after his immigration. Heinrich was in Philadelphia in 1817 
when he learned thathis business had collapsed in Europe. He had always 
liked music, but his decision to embark on a musical career in America is 
rather astonishing. A firm believer in the Romantic view of art as Self 
expression, Heinrich was completelyundaunted byhis own lack offormal 
training,and headed West,searchingforsolitudein thewildsofnature. By 
1818 hewasliving inaKentuckylog cabin,teaching himselftherudiments 
ofcomposition;heemerged to publish 7He Damtzl9 ojAMUSic 2 KeNtcAy 07 
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7NHe PleasesofEa71io12 太 加 esolitdesorNate(182o),aquirky collection 
of forty-Ssix vocal and instrumental compositions. This work was quickly 
followed by 77Ze Testemi Mitstel (182o) and 71e Symiad, o7 Mstreloy oO 
NatezitheTTidsorNoxt 太 4merica (twovolumes,1823,1825-1826). 

Aprodigious composer, Heinrich was well known in the United States; 
Some critics referred to him (rather grandiosely) as the“Beethoven of 
America.” Heonceclaimed as his goalthe creation ofan indigenousAmer- 
ican style of instrumental and vocal composition. His music is eccentric， 
often complex and ornate, and sometimes coarse and unpolished. The 
piano works are highly embellished and full of di 外 cult and unidiomatic 
Passages, chromaticisms, and unconventional harmonies. The mnusic is 
rarely developmental; rather, it is often intuitive, additive, and sectional 
(he preferred theme and variations and dance forms). In some ways， 
however，Heinrichys compositional style also foreshadows techniques 
adopted by twentieth-century composers. For example, 71e Bax1o (from 
the Buyzpgecxe Divertynelto for piano), an evocative recreation ofan impro- 
Vising banjoist，is essentially a_ Stream-of-consciousness composition . 
Heinrich was also fond ofquotation,both ofhis own work and ofpopular 
and patriotic tunes; like Charles Ives(1874-1954),he often used this tech- 
niqueforprogrammatic pPUrposes， 

Adquintessential Romantic, Heinrich regarded nature as the wellspring 
of artistic creativity. His programmatic compositions (descriptive Pieces， 
autobiographical songs，short piano works, and symphonies) are also 
aesthetically attuned to the avant-garde Style of Romantic composition. 
Allofhislargeorchestral works are programmatic,and they refecthis love 
ofthe American wilderness (THe TB7 of 如 e EeeNt 胡 010 芭 e 7TNIde1G Oo 
Niaguaa [before 1845]), interest in animals (7He O7itjgoloqyicxal Compat of 
天 1495S, 01 地 e CoUdo7 of the dtdes ad 太 e Eagle ofte Cordileyras [1847]),and 
人 fascination with American Indians (Pyspjtatapa，4 TENeape CHie or ax 
TYestemp Tibe of aadials [1831]). As one of the first prolific composers of 
Orchestral musicin America, Heinrich experienced great di 伍 culty having 
his works performed. During this period most orchestral concerts were 
givenbypick-up ensemblesassembled forthe occasion,and mostof Hein- 
rich>s orchestral performances were by such ensembles, organized and 
paid for by the composer. Heinrich made several extended Visits back to 
Europe, where his work was known and performed, but he considered 
himself an American. He was regarded with aftection by the American 
musical press, which attempted to drum up financial support for him 
duringhis fnal,impoverished years in New York. 
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S1491NG SOCieties ON1d S0C1e0 MINSIC 


Next to bands, singing Societies were by far the most popular American 
performing organizations in the 182os and 183os. To a great extent, these 
Societies filled the same social need thatsinging schoolshad satisfied in the 
eighteenth century.This interestin amateur vocal performance,ofcourse， 
was not peculiarlyAmerican: choral societies were similarly ubiquitous in 
nineteenth-century England，and Somewhat later a _ Proliferation of 
German singing Societies on both sides ofthe Atlanticembodied a similar 
response to the same need. 

Although singing societies should fall under the rubric"“sacred>”(rather 
than“art>) music,itis importantto mention them here. First,manysacred 
musicsocieties consciouslyendorsedaparticular European repertory con- 
Sisting ofworks by those composers increasingly regarded as“geniuses>” 
by German Romantics. By doing so, American Sacred music societies, in 
efiect, acted as agents for German Romanticism. Second, some Societies 
(like the Boston Handel and Haydn Society) had an important role in the 
secondmajorreform ofAmerican sacred music,which resulted in endorse- 
ment(for differentreasons) ofa similar European repertory. 

Many American sacred mnusic societies overtly promoted European 
choral music by certain composers. The New-York Choral Society, for 
example,workedon behalfof "classical sacred music”(Ritter189o,p.136) 
andthe ProvidencePsallonian Societychampioned musicby the"“bestand 
most approved European masters” (identified by Hamm as Handel， 
Haydn，Mozart, and Beethoven) (Hamm 1983，pP. 161). The powerful 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society was dedicated to“cultivating and 
improving a correct taste in the performance of Sacred Music>”; it also 
Wished to“introduce into more general practice the works of Handel， 
Haydn and other eminent composers”(quoted in Broyles 1992, p. 145). 
The confuence ofthese two repertories (the"“sacred>andwhatwecallthe 
“classical”) might not be obvious today, but to members of sacred music 
Societies the connections Were clear: compositions from both repertories 
Were weighty, serious,and morally uplifting. 

The nexus between singing Societies and Sacred music reform is most 
obvious with the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. In 1822 the Society 
published 7He Bostoz Pdelatd ECN Socie 怒 Collection orCH0C USic an 
anthology ofhymn texts setto melodies by“eminent”European compos- 
ers;itwas compiled byLowell Mason (1792-1872),anAmerican educator， 
composer, and conductor. Mason wWas the most powerful leader in this 
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Second wave of Sacred music reform; others were Thomas Hastings 
(1784-1872) and William Bradbury (1816-1868). Their efiorts were 
directed atthe music ofthe previous generation of reformers, the singing 
masters and composers of the First New England School (who are dis- 
cussed in chapter 4). The goal was to improve congregational singing， 
Which the reformers believed had again degenerated into“a scandalous 
mockery ofpsalmody,led byabarrel organ oran incompetent professor>” 
(Perkins and Dwight 1883-1893, p. 26). Not only were the fuging tunes， 
anthems, and hymns of Billings, Read, Swan, and other singing master/ 
composers (in the opinion of the reformers) full of improper harmonies， 
incorrect voice-leadings, and the like, but they encouraged entirely too 
much inappropriate individual improvisation by members of the 
congregation,wWho couldbeheard 


Singing fat with a nasal twang, straining the voice to an Unnatural pitch， 
introducing continual drawls and tasteless ornaments, trilling on each 
syllable, running a third above the written note; and thus, by a sort of 
triplet,assimilating the time to a Scotch reel,etc.etc. 

(Perkins and Dwight 1883-1893,p. 20) 


Thereference to dance musicis important, for many ofthe reformers con- 
Sidered the joy and energy of American fuging tunes to be completely 
inappropriate for sacred music. Sacred music, they believed, should have 
no secular implications; furthermore,itshould beseriousand-aboveall- 
morallyuplifting. 

The reformers replaced the corrupting music of the tunesmiths with 
more appropriate hymns: dignified texts set to melodies with absolutely 
no Secular implications (either from Previous lyrics or through 
“inappropriate”tempos Or meters) and written in a“scientifically>” 
COrrect manner. Mason, Bradbury, and Hastings, in their quest for such 
melodies, turned to European tunes, and the Handel and Haydn Society 
(of which Mason served as president from 1827 to 1832) wholeheartedly 
Supported these efforts. As a result, the Colectioxz ofCHCR USic is full of 
tunesby Haydn, Handel,Mozart,and Beethoven (italso includes melodies 
by a cohort of lesser European composers). It is interesting but certainly 
not coincidental that in their quest for serious,，superior, and morally 
uplifting compositions the reformers turned to works bythose composers 
increasingly being viewed as“artists” bythe Romantics. 

The efforts of American sacred music societies, sacred music reform- 
ers, and the proselytizers for German Romanticism would eventually 
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bear fruit. For the time being, however, only a minority of American 
music-lovers were altering their conceptions of the nature of mnusic. 
To most Americans, music continued to be Primarily entertainment， 
with little appreciable difference (beyond personal taste and utilitarian 
名 nction) between its various categories. But the seeds were being sown， 
andtheideas would inevitablyhavean impacton the cultivation ofmusic 
in the United States - especially when, in the late 184os and 185gos, the 
new ideas they contained would be endorsed by those conservative 
German immigrant musicians who came to dominate American musical 
life. 


Building the structure 


The infrastructure necessary to Support cultural life in America reached a 
critical massbythe mid-184os,as represented,to acertain extent,bysheer 
population increase. In 183o the population of the United States was 
almost 13 million; by 186o it was 31 million，an almost-24o Percent 
increase. Population growth was boosted, of course, by a phenomenal 
immigration rate:apartfromtheinvoluntary immigration associated with 
the slave trade (see chapter 5), many voluntary immigrants fed poor eco- 
nomic conditions or political and social upheaval; a vast majority Were 
from Ireland and Germany (see chapter 6). The infux of German immi- 
grants in particular dramatically affected the cultivation of music in this 
country, for among them were hordes of professional musicians, most of 
whom believed implicitly in thesuperiority oftheir musical heritage. 
Compounding the increase in population was accelerating Urbaniza- 
tion. In the United States, as in rest of the western world, the relentless 
force ofindustrialization meantthat cities could sustain largernumbers of 
People. Several of the larger American cities iustrate this growth: 
between 183o and 186o New York's population quintupled (to over 1 
million)，Boston and New Orleans both nearly quadrupled in size (to 
177;84o and 168;675，respectively)，and Philadelphia and Baltimore 
tripled (to 565,529 and 212,418). The transportation network continued 
to expand, Spreading ever westward; from 184o to 186o, an additional 
28,ooo miles wereaddedtothe country?s railroad system, mostly connect- 
ingtheMidwestwith the EastCoast(Morris 1976,p.61o). Modes oftrans- 
Portation between Europe and the United States had also improved 
considerably. By 1845，, there were fifty-two transatlantic packets oper- 
ating thrice weekly from New York, and by the late 184os the average 
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crossing time from Liverpool to New York had decreased to thirty-three 
days. Travel time diminished significantly after 1847, with the establish- 
ment of the first steamship service between New York and Liverpool 
(Morris 1976,pp. 6o9,7o5).The improved transatlantic travel conditions 
had a major impact not only on potential immigrants, but also on Euro- 
pean performing musicians,who began to showup in the United States in 
droves. 


TMG1ON 胡 Cd VELOSOS 


Virtuoso instrumentalists began to arrive in the States in Significant 
numbers in theearly 184os:theyincluded the violinistsAlexandre-Joseph 
Artot, Ole Bull, Henri Vieuxtemps, and Camillo Sivori; pianists Leopold 
de Meyer and Henri Herz; and the double-bassist Giovanni Bottesini. All 
of these instrumentalists had traveled and performed extensively in 
Europe Prior to casting their musical bread upon American waters; all of 
them toured widely in the United States, performing both on the well- 
trammeled concertand theatrical circuits ofthe EastCoastand in smaller 
cities and towns located in the interior. In essence, theAmerican tours by 
these virtuosos were extensions and continuations oftheir European ven- 
tures: by the late 184os,America was the most distant but nevertheless a 
regular concert-circuitoption.Operaticimpresarios working outofMilan 
and Rome maintained regular contact with singers and managers in New 
York, and instrumentalists who toured the European continent increas- 
inglyregardedatrip toAmericaasnormal.Bythe184os itinerantperform- 
ers -instrumentalists as well as singers - were touring widely all over the 
eastern half of America in an area that Stretched west to the Mississippi 
River. By theend ofthat decade, musicians also traveled by boat (and by 
land across Panama) to California, whose population was exploding as a 
resultofthe gold rush. Itinerantmusicians performed in theatresand halls 
in San Francisco, Sacramento, and Los Angeles as well as in towns and 
campsin the mining fields. 

Tours by Bull, de Meyer, and Herz are good examples of the extent of 
American audiences” exposure to _ virtuoso musicians， Ole Bull 
(181o-188o),oneofthefinestviolinists ofthe nineteenth centuryytraveled 
Over 100,0oo miles and gave more than 20o concerts during his first touUT 
(1843-1845). PianistLeopold de Meyer gave some eighty-five concerts in 
twWenty-Six citiesbetween October,1845and May,1847; Henri Herz,who 
quickly followed，gave close to 2oo concerts in fifty cities during 
1846-1849.The range ofthe two pianists itineraries was typical ofthatof 
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manyvirtuosos: in 1845 de Meyer toured in an area bounded by Montreal 
to the north, New Orleans and Mobile to the south, and St. Louis to the 
west; Herz duplicated thatbasic rangethefollowing year,butfilled in the 
intervening spaces more completely by performing in such tiny towns as 
Alton, Missouri; Maysville, Kentucky; St. Francisville, Louisiana; Utica， 
NewYork;and New Bedford, Massachusetts (Lott1986,pp.75-76,243). 

In the mid-184os Americans also became acquainted with itinerant 
European chamber ensembles.Amongthefirstsuch groupstoarriveinthe 
United States was the Steyermarkische (Styrian) Companyyanensemble of 
nineteen performers thatmade itsAmerican debutin 1846 in Boston, per- 
forming overtures, potpourris, light dance music, and solos (Lawrence 
1988, p. 545). In 1848 three additional ensembles arrived: the Germania 
Musical Society (Octobem, the thirty-two-member ensemble of Hungar- 
ian composer and conductor Joseph Gungl (early NovembenD, and the 
Saxonia Band,anensemble oftwenty-fourfrom Dresden (late Novemben). 
In New York, all ofthese ensempbles performed overtures and incidental 
music by Mozart，Auber，Rossini，and Donizetti，potpourris，dance 
compositions,and works by Mendelssohn: a repertory that is (to modern 
eyes) “mixed.”All oftheensembles also toured in the United States. 

The Germanians, the most infuential of the four ensembles, consisted 
oftwenty-five musicians from Berlin; they came to America to “further in 
the hearts of this politically free people the love of the fine art of music> 
(Johnson 1953, p. 75). The ensempble gave some 9oo concerts all over the 
United States and Canada during its Six years of activity (1848-1854). 
Their impact was Significant, especially outside of New York City (Hart 
1973,p.7).Inaddition to the musical fare mentioned above,the Germani- 
ans also performed much of the Austro-German orchestral repertory 
(includingworks by Haydn, Mozart,Beethoven,Mendelssohn,Liszt,and 
theyoung Wagnern; byintroducingitas“fineart>the Society overtlyrein- 
forced the message that many Americans were now hearing about this 
repertory. The ensemble also, however toured widely with many of the 
人 avorite virtuosos who visited the United States (including Jenny Lind， 
Henriette Sontag, Bull, Camilla Urso, and Alfred Jael), and as a conse- 
quence attracted large popular audiences. Their high performance Stan- 
dards (both technical and interpretive) were a revelation to American 
musiciansandaudiencesalike. Equally important,when theensemble dis- 
bandedin 1854,manyofits memberselectedtoremain in the States,wWhere 
they pursued careers as performers, teachers, and organizers of concert 
Series. 
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Growing numbers of opera companies and singers also visited during 
these decades. Bythe 184os,English opera had become firmjly established 
in the United States as a popular musical and theatrical form. The domi- 
nant performers were the immigrants Anne (1814-1888) and Edward 
(18o9-1852) Seguin and their Seguin Opera Company, a troupe that was 
both wildly popular and enormously successful throughout the 184os，. 
They - like other English troupes - performed repertory that included 
Works by British composers(Vallace, Balfe, Rooke) as well as translations 
of operas by composers who were French (Auber, Adam), German (von 
Weben,and Italian (Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante,and Rossini). In addi- 
tionyvarious incarnations ofthe HavanaOperaCompanyvisited occasion- 
allyduringthe184os(performinginNewOrleans,Pittsburgh,Cincinnati， 
and on the EastCoasb,and numerous New York-based Italian companies 
imported from Europe appeared and performed a repertory of works by 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and - increasingly - Verdi before disbanding. 
The overall picture of operatic activity in the 184os and 185os is one of 
growth: larger and more polished companies (both English and Italian)， 
more extensive itineraries and repertories, and more troupes. Further- 
more, many of these singers - like members of the Germania orchestra - 
remained after the completion of their companies” tours. They settled in 
American cities, where their presence as teachers and performers would 
have a lasting impact on American musical culture in the post-bellum 
period. Bytheearly185os,in fact,therewereenough Italian singersliving 
in NewYork to make possible the formation oflocally based Italian opera 
companies. Because of this development， impresarios such as Bernard 
Ullmann (who arrived in America in the early 184os)，Max Maretzek 
(1847)，the pianist-impresario Maurice Strakosch (1848)，and Max 
Strakosch (who joined his brother in 1853), could circumvent the logisti- 
caland financial di 但 culties inherent in recruiting an entire company from 
abroad and were novwy free to concentrate recruiting efforts (and funds) on 
big-name stars. This meant that impresarios could engage higher-caliber 
performers,which contributed to the established trend: heightened audi- 
ence expectations and subsequentengagementofeven morehighlyskilled 
musicians. 

This unprecedented amount of musical activity by visiting European 
artists in the late 184os - and their fnancial and artistic Success - Set the 
stageforsimilarandeven more freneticlevels ofactivityinthe185gos,when 
Americans Witnessed performances by some ofthe most important Euro- 
pean musicians. In the realm of piano performance forexample,de Meyer 
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and Herz were followed in the early 185os by the French pianist Alfred 
Jaell and in 1856 by Sigismund Thalberg, Franz Liszts most formidable 
coOmpetitor and one of the greatest piano virtuosos of the nineteenth 
century; he made three separate tours ofthe United States. Violinists Bull 
(who toured widely in America between 1852 and 1857) and Vieuxtemps 
(who returned in 1857-1858) were joined in the 18$os by Hungarian 
Eduard Remenyiand French prodigyCamilla Urso.Thelistofstellaropera 
Singers who appeared in various companies in the States during the period 
includes some of the most outstanding vocalists of Europe: Marietta 
Alboni, Henriette Sontag, Teresa Parodi, Giovanni Mateo Mario, Giulia 
Grisi, Lorenzo Salvi, and many others. In addition to Performing with 
Opera companies, many of these singers also organized concert troupes， 
often in conjunction with various of the instrumental virtuosos,， and 
toured widely. The repertories of such troupes consisted of a mixed bag: 
Original compositions by instrumentalvirtuosos; piano orviolin worksby 
coOmposers Such as Chopin，Viotti，Beethoven，Mendelssohn，and 
Kreutzer;operaticariasand ensembles; Scottishtunesand popularballads 
(Bishopys 五 op1e，S9weet 瓦 oMe was Ubiquitous); and sometimes champber 
worksand movements from symphonies. 

An important Visiting orchestra of the mid-185gos was the ensemble of 
the French conductor Louis Antoine Jullien (1812-186o), who arrived in 
NewYorkin 1853 with twenty-seven instrumentalists (to whom headded 
Some Sixty local performers). Jullien?s wildly successful “Monster Con- 
Certs for the Masses”consisted of dances, overtures, and symphonies by 
Such composers as Mendelssohn，Mozart, and Beethoven (he also fre- 
quently programmed works byAmerican composers).A famboyant con- 
ductor, he was dismissed by many as too theatrical and gimmicky. His 
infuence on American musical culture, however, was pronounced, both 
on audiences (the orchestra made a six-month tour of the United States) 
and on the American performers who played under him. Many of his 
instrumentalists, furthermore，remained in the United States after he 
returned to France in 1854. 

The best-known and most widely bruited European performer to 
appear in the United States during this period was the Swedish soprano 
Jenny Lind (18zo-1887), who visited from September 185o through May 
1852. HerAmericantourwasinitiated byP.I. Barnum;theportionthathe 
managed (September 185o through June 1851) was Spectacularly SuccesS- 
fl, due in large partto his astonishing promotional and managerial Skills 
and to his remarkable ability to manipulate American audiences. The 
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relentless publicity that Barnum concocted attracted to Lind”s per- 
formances manyAmericans Who had never before attended concerts,and 
many of these auditors were astounded by her artistry. Furthermore, the 
extentto which Linds name and celebrity were successfully used for com- 
mercial puUrposes (to sell all sorts of mercantile goods) revolutionized 
American managerial methods. 

Opera companies,concerttroupes,and virtuosos toured widely all over 
America during the 185os, performing regularly almost everywhere an 
audience could beassembled. Bythis time both opera troupes and concert 
companies were touring extensively in the same area covered in the 184os 
by de Meyer and Herzi increasing numbers of troupes and individuals， 
however, also made the trek across Panama to perform in California (pri- 
marily in San Francisco)，often prior to heading south to Mexico, to 
Centraland SouthAmerica,and toAustralia.Operacompanies,in particu- 
lar，were welcomed in San Francisco， where Tom Maguire operated a 
theatreto which herecruited operatroupes from the East(Preston 1993b). 
Performances by these itinerant companies were notatall limited to large 
-Or even medium-sized - cities: residents of villages and hamlets (espe- 
cially ifconveniently located between two larger towns) could also attend 
Concerts. NoOr was this performance culture yet Upper class: although the 
idea that certain types of music were serious and morally uplifting was 
developing, most concerts by touring musicians during this period (like 
mostconcerts in Europe) continued tobe marked byvariety- ofgenres,of 
performing forces,and ofrepertory. Furthermore,although itis clear that 
during this period Italian opera was Starting to be regarded as an aristo- 
cratic pastime,this development(which had nothing to do with theevolv- 
ing “classical” repertory) was extremelylimited even in thelate 18gos,for 
mostAmericans continued to think ofopera as partofthe popular theatre. 
In general,thevastmajorityofAmericans continued to beattracted to con- 
certs for their entertainment value: as Barnum, Lind, and dozens of other 
Virtuosos demonstrated，celebrity (especially foreign celebrity) was a 
potentand attractive aspectof performance culture during this period. 


THe 1OW2UIG Ge7MN0N 27NNENCE 


The many visiting performers who remained in the 184os and 185os 
became part of an increasingly cosmopolitan American musical commu- 
nity, now dominated by Italian as well as English singers, by French and 
German as well as English and American instrumentalists. German musi- 
cians,in particular, were a conspicuous presence,and this growing hege- 
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mony is one ofthe most significant facets ofAmerican musical life of the 
time. 

Meremention ofsomeofthemostprominentGermanimmigrantsillus- 
trates clearly how much they dominated American musical life during the 
185os.Two ofthe many former Germanians who settled were particularly 
influential: Carl Zerrahn (1826-19o9) was the conductor of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society for forty-two years; Carl Bergmann 
(1821-1876) settled in New York, directed the Me1GES01NOIVET7e1NL 471011， 
Played cello in the Mason-Thomas chamberensemble,conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Society from 1855 to 1876, and championed the mnusic of 
(mostly) German composers.The Germanians,of course,werejusta drop 
in the bucket. A short list of some ofthe multitudes of German- Or Aus- 
trian-trained performers,conductors,composers,concertorganizers,and 
teachers who immigrated in the middle and late 184os includes Theodore 
Eisfeld (1816-1882),a composer and co-conductor with Bergmann ofthe 
Philharmonic Society; cellist Wulf Fries (1825-19o2), a founder of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club (Boston) and member of the Musical Fund 
Society; Hans Balatka (1825-1899),conductor, composer,and important 
figure in musical development in Milwaukee; and Theodore Thomas 
(1835-190o5),member ofthe NewYork Philharmonic and one ofthe most 
infuential American conductors during the second half of the century. 
Many other immigrant musicians of other nationalities also encouraged 
thecultivation ofthenow-dominantAustro-German repertory. 

The German domination ofAmerican performing organizations can be 
demonstrated clearly by the early history of New Yorkss orchestra. The 
Philharmonic Symphony Society of New-=York (the modern New York 
PhilharmonicOrchestra) wasfoundedin 1842 byagroup ofmusicians that 
included Ureli C. Hill (American), Henry C. Timm (German), Anthony 
Rei 人 (German), and Charles Edward Horn (English). The twenty-two 
Germans among the orchestra?s fifty-three founding members already 
demonstrate a Strong Teutonic presence. A decade later the presence had 
became overwhelming: in 1855, fifty-three of the orchestra?s Sixty-Sseven 
musicians were Germans. Furthermore, although during its first decade 
the ensemble worked under various conductors (two Americans，two 
Frenchmen, one Englishman, one Austro-Bohemian, and four Germans)， 
this changed when Theodore Eisfeld became the first full-time conductor 
in 1852: for the rest of the century the orchestra"s conductors were all 
German nationals (Shanet 1975,p. 109). 

Domination of the orchestra?s repertory by Austro-German music is 
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equally obvious -and ofmore serious consequence to American compos- 
ers, whose works the ensemble essentially refused to perform. As instru- 
mental musicians and Germans,the immigrant members of the orchestra 
unquestionably endorsed the Romantic notion that instrumental music 
(in particular symphonic compositions) represented the apex of musical 
expression. As Europeans, they also were unified in their support of the 
Austro-German repertory: from the very beginning of its existence, the 
Orchestra performedalargepercentageofcompositionsby"“geniuses”1like 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Haydn. (It also performed works 
by forgotten European composers, a clear indication of Euro-centrism 
[Shanet 1975, p. 11o].) Where the musicians apparently parted company 
with Romanticism, however, was in a lack ofsupport for modern music: 
the Philharmonic”s repertory Plainly indicates a preference for absolute 
music,to theneglectofmore progressiveand avant-garde abstract or Pro- 
grammatic works,whether American or European (Hamm 1983,p.214). 
This preference for the more rational music of a bygone era might have 
been a natural reaction by musicians who were in essence political and 
Social refugees. Itis telling,however, thatthis conservatism seems to have 
been shared by the orchestras of Western Europe, for the repertorial idio- 
Syncrasies of the Philharmonic Symphony Society of New-York were 
remarkably consistent with those of orchestras “back home.”> The end 
reSsult was that the (mostly programmatic) works byAmerican composers 
Were not heard by American audiences; whether this was because the 
music was not absolute Or because the composers were not European is 
irrelevant. The German domination of orchestral music in America had 
become ajzitaccomzbii by the185os. 

The audiences of the Philharmonic Symphony Society represent a 
minusculefraction oftheAmerican concert-going public. MostAmericans 
Patronized concerts by singers，instrumental virtuosos，oOr bands, and 
these repertories continued to be eclectic and varied. But thousands of 
Americans participated in singing Societies and other thousands attended 
their concerts,and the repertories ofthese organizations increasingly mir- 
rored those of the orchestras, for they, too were controlled by Germans，. 
Theconservative choral and orchestral repertories mutuallyreinforced the 


2. The conservative musical taste of German immigrant musicians, particularly ofthose asso- 
ciated with New Yorkss Philharmonic Symphony Society, is regularly mentioned in histories of 
American music. A_ common inference is that this conservatism was a peculiarly American phe- 
nomenon.An examination ofthe repertories performed bymajor European orchestras ofthe time， 
however, suggests that the Philharmonic Society?”s repertory was anything but unusual. For fur- 
ther information,see Sachs 1991, Weber 1986,and Mahling 1991. 
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Promotion of European art music compositions. Not coincidentally, this 
repertory was Very Similar to that simultaneously being promoted by the 
Sacred music reformers. 

Still further reinforcement came from the editors of growing numbers 
of American music periodicals (such as 7He TDNd of Maxsic，7Ne Bosto1 
LUSiCUL Gaze 引 ,and, especially, Dit9pts 17oxtMal of Msio, many of whom 
had 1likewise become convinced of the superiority of German music (in 
general) and absolute instrumental music (in particular) (Crawford 1993， 
p.288). John Sullivan Dwight(1813-1893) was an especially resolute dis- 
ciple of this growing German instrumental hegemony; the goal of his 
journal during its nearly thirty-year run (1852-1881) was to educate 
Americansaboutthesuperiority ofthis music.Dwight?s overt(and coverb 
bias was toward the music of Beethoven，Mozart, and Handel; he dis- 
dained operatic music (especially by Italian composers) despite its 
popularity among American audiences, and resisted“modern>”music， 
including Wagners. Dwight"s journal was one of the longestlived ofthe 
period, but its peak circulation was only 1;gooj; it was hardly the only 
infuential music periodical of the time. Henry Cood Watson and 
Nathaniel Parker Willis,to namejusttwo others,werelikewise influential 
as music journalists, both serving as critics for various newspapers and 
music periodicals in New York City. They (and other mnusic critics and 
editors) shared some of Dwight”s biases about the function of music in 
general; theyall viewed themselves as educators and molders ofAmerican 
musical tastes.3 Because the goals of these musical journalists coincided 
nicely with the conservative Tepertories being promoted by the choral 
groups,orchestras,and sacred music societies,theideathatan older, “clas- 
Sical>” repertory Was Somehovw differentfrom and superior to other musics 
gained momentum. And although the vast majority of American concert- 
goers paid little attention to it, this concept, which took root during the 
ante-bellum period, would have a profound impact on American musical 
lifein the second halfofthe century. 


Me1iCQN be11 加 NE1S CNLQ CO1110Se15 


Anatural by-product ofthe maturation ofmnusical culture in America was 
the emergence of American-born composers and performers. Some of 
these musicians peacefully coexisted with the increasingly dominant 
Germansand others workedin musicalspheresnotparticularlyaffected by 


3. Foranenlightening discussion ofthe importantroleofNewYork music critics in the forma- 
tion ofmusical tastes in the 184os and 185os,see Lawrence 1988 and 1995. 
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them. Yetanother group resisted the German dominationand bitterly pro- 
tested what it regarded as the usurpation of American musical life by 
Imusical carpetbaggers. 

Ureli Corelli Hill (18o2-1875) and William Mason (1829-1908) are 
examplesofthefirstcategory. Hill wasone ofthefirstAmerican musicians 
tomakethemusical pedagogical pilgrimage to Germany (wherehestudied 
violin); thousands would do likewise later in the century. Before and after 
his sojourn in Europe, he worked with New York ensempbles that were 
increasingly Germanic, including the Sacred Music Society and the Phil- 
harmonic Society; healso organized thefirstchamber music concertseries 
in New York, which featured“classical productions for stringed instru- 
ments”(Lawrence 1988,p.221). Mason,apianist, teacher,and composer， 
also seems not to have chafed under the German domination ofNevw York 
musical life. The son of Lowell Mason, he benefited from impeccable 
German training in Leipzig and Weimar. Although he concertized in 
America (with Thalberg) and in Europe, he disliked the nomadic lifestyle 
and settled down to compose and teach (endorsing,ofcourse,the Austro- 
German repertory ofhis training). Mason also established (with Theodore 
Thomas) the Mason and Thomas Chamber Music Soirkes, to help intro- 
duce to Americans chamber music by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and 
others， 

TheAmerican musicians who worked outside the German sphere were 
oftwo types: singers,whose musical world was dominated by Italians,and 
Virtuosos. Among the former were Virginia Whiting, a Boston Soprano 
Who appeared in the early 185os with Max Maretzelkss Astor Place Opera 
House Company, and Elisa Biscaccianti (1824-1896), daughter of Sophia 
Hewitt and Louis Ostinelli，who enjoyed some Success as an operatic 
Soprano during the 185os. Clara Louise Kellogg (1842-1916), a Soprano 
who had a major impact on opera performance in the second half of the 
Century, commenced her nearly thirty-year career in New York in 1861. 
Of the virtuosos, by far the most important was the first home-grown 
American virtuoso, the New Orleans native Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
(1829-1869). 

Gottschalk is today considered one of the most important nineteenth- 
century American composers and performers. He was sent o 企 to Paris in 
1841 foradvanced tutelageon the piano and remained there, performing， 
studying,and composing,until 185o. He began his career as a touring vir- 
tuoso in 1851 and Subsequently became a musical idol in Spain. 
Gottschalk”s style of performing was compared favorably with that of 
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Fredekric Chopin; the young American，in fact，heard Chopin play in 
Private salons and adopted in large measure the Polish composer”s bel 
canto styleofphrasing,hislegato touch,and his revolutionary approach to 
pedaling (Starr 1995,p. 52). He returned to the States in 1853, butSsuccess 
was much more elusive athome than ithad been in Europe: a native-born 
Performer (even one whose mother tongue was French) did not have the 
Same kind of&cat withAmerican audiences as did foreign-born virtuosos. 
Gottschalk toured the United States widely until 1857, then again from 
1862 until 1865, maintaining brutal schedules.The remainder ofhis time 
(and the last four years of his life) he spent in Central and South America 
andtheVWestIndies. 

Gottschalk wrote songs,orchestral works,and operas (mostly losb,but 
he was first and foremost a composer of piano music. His works run the 
gamut ffom virtuosic and brilliant dance-inspired character Pieces and 
Operatic transcriptions to Sentimental parlor Songs-wWithout-words 
(including 7NHe Zast 互 oje, MEditatioxz 7elgiese and MoxteW (SHe 1 Dead)). 
Mostenduring,however, are his“Creole”compositions: piano character 
Pieces that feature quotations of Creole and Haitian folk tunes, a heavy 
Sprinkling of“signature chords”(diminished sevenths and augmented 
Sixths),and exhilarating Afro-Caribbean syncopations (Starr 1995,p.75). 
Bampoia ,dase des7j16g1es(Op.2,1847?)and Ze pad1Nie17 CutSO116I1e (OP. 
5, 1848) are perfect examples of this style. To Europeans infatuated with 
the strange and the unfamiliar (another tenet of Romanticism)，these 
“Creole” compositions were eye-opening and deliciously exotic; in Paris， 
Gottschalk was hailed as the first musical spokesman of the New World. 
Gottschalk continued throughout his career to write compositions that 
are evocative of the“exotic”places he visited: he wrote Spanish-inspired 
music in Spain (Caxzto del!gitazo) and Cuban-inspired music in Havana 
(GUNd cabjice CUOa1 de baVU1Q SoUVe11 de ML Favape); in honor of his 
native COUntry he composed works like Ze but1o and Lioj ba1a 加 jyase de 
CONCe1t (incorporating 7Ne Sta7-Sjpa1NGjed Ba1t1E1， YNRee Doodie, and C1 
Coj11tOi0). 


THe 7otesto1S 


The Teutonic bias of performing ensembles became more obvious in the 
185os when more American composers began to produce large-scale 
Works (Symphonies，operas，oratorios),， only to discover that although 
there were plenty ofAmerican ensembles that performed such works, few 
(fany) were interested in their compositions. The problem was not just 
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with societies like NewYork?s Sacred Musicor Philharmonic,or Boston2?s 
Handel & Haydn, or Philadelphias Musical Fund: now there were hun- 
dreds ofsimilarly named ensembles with similar repertorial bents in cities 
as geographically diverse as Cincinnati, Milwaukee,St. Louis,Pittsburgh， 
and Baltimore-andin themyriadtinytowns inbetween.Butalthoughthe 
Philharmonic Society was hardlyalone in its promotion ofGerman music， 
its Practices cameunder increasing Scrutiny by NewYork musicians,who 
believed that the country”s most prominent permanent orchestra should 
atleastoccasionally program compositions byAmerican composers.Ihat 
the orchestra had dramatically failed to do so was obvious: ofthe seventy- 
four different “grand instrumental pieces, such as Overtures and Sym- 
phonies”performed by the Philharmonic Society from 1842 through 
1854,only one - George Bristow?s Co1lceMtOVerttye (in ED-wasAmerican 
(Shanet 1975,p. 113). 

Some American composers protested by establishing rival performing 
ensembles. Jerome Hopkins (1836-1898), a Vermont-born composer of 
Orchestral works,operas,songs,and piano compositions,became a cham- 
pion ofAmerican composers, helping to establish in 1856 the short-lived 
New-York American-Music Association, an ensemble devoted to the Per- 
formance of“native” compositions. Charles Hommann (C. 18oo-c. 1862)， 
apPhiladelphiacomposerofovertures,atleastone symphony,and chamber 
Works, also lent his support to this venture, as did Louis Gottschalk， 
William Mason，George Bristow (1825-1898), and William Henry Fry 
(1813-1864) (Lawrence 1995, pp. 750-756). The last two were the most 
productive native-born composersoforchestral musicin the United States 
during the 18gos; they were also the most vociferous American music 
champions and the ones who chafed mostat German domination. 

Fry and Bristow both lived in NewYork during the 185os. Fry, born in 
Philadelphia and the son of a publisher, was a composer, lecturer, and 
music critic in Philadelphia and New York (where he worked for the 
Tibo0te). Bristow whose 包 ther was an English theatre musician， was a 
Brooklyn native who enjoyed alengthy and successful musical career: as a 
violinistin the Philharmonic Society forthirty-six years (1843-1879),the 
director of the Mendelssohn and the New York Harmonic societies, a 
musicteacherin NewYork publicschools,and an organistand choir direc- 
tor for Several New York churches. Both composers wrote large-scale 
Worksand both looked to America forthematic inspiration and to Europe 
forharmoniclanguageand musical forms. 

Fry devoted his compositional energies primarily to opera and to pro- 
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grammatic symphonic works. The derivative nature of his compositions 
might seem to contradict his American music fag-waving, but to Fry the 
two were notmutually exclusive. His attitude toward operais iustrative: 
heferventlybelieved thatitwas possibleto wed English (American) words 
to Italian melody. He ridiculed the standard style ofadapting Italian opera 
fortheAmerican stage as a“wretched,vulgar plan ofspeakingand singing 
byturns”andbelieved that it was possible to make "the English ljanguage 
[intol]themedium forthe grand,serious,orcomicopera” (quoted in Chase 
1987, p. 305). In 184o Fry and his older brother Joseph Reese demon- 
Strated what he had in mind by skillfully translating Bellinis NomUpa into 
English with very little alteration ofthe music. Fry wrote three of his own 
Operas, all to English librettos crafted or adapted by his brother. He 
regarded his middle work, Zeozoxa, as an 47e7icajt triumph: “As England 
denies the possibility of having a grand opera WwWrfitten originally in OUr 
tongue>” he wrote "itwas thebusiness ofAmerica to provethe possibility 
-and Idid so”(Upton 1954, p. 128). Despite the fact that Zeozo7a Was 
Soundly criticized as too Italianate, it was certainly the first completely 
SungoperabyanAmerican mounted in the United States,ofwhich Fry was 
not too modest to boast. Fry also wrote overtures, ljarge choral composi- 
tions,numerous chamber works (including seven extant quartets), Songs， 
and orchestral compositions. The latter, which include Nidqa7a (1854)， 
71e Dy19 soilier(Dramatic Symphony) (n.d.),4 Day zz 太 e Coxtty (1853)， 
and Sttz CUS: CH1istpas Mtbpo2 (1853) are programmatic; the last 
Piece has an extensive written program. Although Jullien?s orchestra per- 
formed a number of these works, their programmatic nature made them 
aesthetically and ideologically unpalatable to the German musicians who 
dominated the Philharmonic Society. 

Bristow was also a prolific composer,again ofworks heavily infuenced 
byEuropean harmoniclanguageand musical forms. Hewrotethreeoperas 
(oneunfinished),four symphonies (between 1848 and 1872), many sacred 
and secular choral works，songs，keyboard compositions，and other 
Orchestraland chamber music. Hisearlyworks-in particularthe chamber 
compositions from the 184os - are clearly classical in orientation. Works 
from the185gos were infuenced by the composers whose compositions he 
most frequently performed or heard in New York: Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn were the inspiration forhis chamber, orchestral,and choral 
Works; for his piano compositions (Gild do .. .350 .ZaUe dl7e9ie]t 
18453; Zje o1 t 妇 e Ocea1 Tve, 1852) he looked to the repertories of vir- 
tuoso pianists, opera companies, and ballad-singers like Henry Russell. 
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Bristow;s programmatic inspiration, however, was primarily his native 
land. His first opera, 尺 砂 V0NL Te (18$2-1855),was based on the Wash- 
ington Irving tale; he also penned overtures entitled Coimipbxs (1861) and 
Jpbexpa1ztosay (1889), the cantatas 7je Piopee: 4 God Cazt 妈 (1872) and 
7NHe Geat Rebxpblic, Ode 如 太 e 4Mieica UNiot (188o), piano compositions 
like Soxyezi7 de Moxtt Temiot (1861), and a late NiaIa1U Stb1o12 (1893)， 
Scored forvocal soloists,chorus,and orchestra. 

Bristow?s Success as a performer, teacher, and conductor Suggests that 
heblended into the German-dominated musical world ofNew York more 
easilythan didtheprickly Fry.Thetwo composersteamedup,however,for 
ahigh-profile journalistic fght in 1854 with the Philharmonic Society on 
behalf of American composers. The brawl, which Gilbert Chase called 
“one of the most extraordinary public correspondences in the annals of 
American music”(Chase 1987,p. 313),clearly established the battle lines: 
American composers Ve7SWsS those who controlled American performing 
ensembles. The fght, which lasted four months, resolved nothing; the 
extentoftheGerman hegemonyyin fact,grewduringthesecondhalfofthe 
century. But it does serve as a clear-cut delimiter of the extent to which 
German taste had infiltrated American performing ensembles by mid- 
Century. It also illustrates clearly that some American musicians Unques- 
tionably understood the consequences of that infiltration，and were 
willing to resist it. 


关 


Thefirsthalfofthenineteenth century wasa crucial period in the develop- 
ment ofAmerican musical culture. It was also a time of dramatic and far- 
reaching cultural and social change in the new American Republic. 
Furthermore, fundamental changes that occurred in Western European 
music-making during this period - the development of the virtuoso cult， 
the increasing influence of the growing middle class as musical patrons， 
the impact of industrialization, and - most important - the far-reaching 
effects of German Romanticism - all had a profound impact on the 
developmentofAmerican musical culture. 

Two basic concepts are worth reiterating: that early-nineteenth- 
Century westerners (Americans and Europeans alike) regarded music in a 
manner fundamentally different 人 fom how we think of it today, and that 
overthesixdecades covered in this chapter,this differentwayoflookingat 
and thinking about music started to changesignificantly, in ways that still 
affectus today. Apart from (but, of course,entangled with) these shifts in 
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themusicalparadigm aretheothersignificantdevelopments in contempo- 
rary American musical life: the spread of a musical infrastructure; the 
explosive growth ofthe middle class; the increasing importance of music 
in the homes of Americans and (in particular) in the lives of American 
Womeni the proliferation of American amateur and professional per- 
forming organizations; the“invasion”by itinerant European virtuosos; 
the rise of American-born composers and performers; and - fnally - the 
overwhelming domination, by mid-century, of American musical life by 
German musician-immigrants. All of these factors，and others，were 
important features in the stew that was American musical life during this 
fascinating period. 

Musical life in America during the first half of the nineteenth century 
was varied, changing, widespread, and fourishing. Musical cultivation 
occurred all over the country, in areas both urban and rural; music itself 
Was not clearly divided into “art” or “popular ”but rested somewhere 
between the two poles. By the middle of the century, however, it is clear 
thatconcertmusicwasanundeniableand vital partofAmerican culture; 让 
would become even more so in the ensuing years. The stage was now well 
Prepared fortheimportantdevelopments ofthe second halfofthe century. 
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MICHAEL BROYLES 


“Artmusic,whatis that?”Musicloversand many others in the second half 
ofthenineteenth centurywereconfronted withanewidea,achoiceand an 
obligation. Some music,artmusic,hadacquired a special status,and what- 
ever one thought, there Were things one was Subjposed to think about it. 
Earlier it had been much simpler: music was either utilitarian or fun. As 
utilitarian ithadafunction,beitin church,a militia ceremony,orapublic 
commemoration, but the event dictated its role and except for the musi- 
cians,there wasnothing to ponder. Musicfor music?s sake,that was justa 
diversion,enjoyable,entertaining. 

Alotofearlier nineteenth-century music had of course been serious, in 
either perception or intent. Church music composers Sought to enhance 
the dignity and decorum of the worship experience in their hymns and 
anthems; Henry Russells songs moved the population to tears; and vocal 
groups such as the Hutchinsons stirred，inspired，and outraged the 
population with their moral and political topics. But only in the second 
half of the century did the notion Spread generally through society that 
certain types ofmusicwere fundamentally different.This music,theargu- 
mentwent,had the capacity to do more than entertain; itinspired andele- 
vated. Even though it mightbe instrumental and abstract, it spoke to the 
ethical side ofhumanity. Even though it mightbe secular,it was sacred, in 
an intangible way. It was moral, it was good, it was good for you. Such 
musicwas called art music. 

Today, when a symphony orchestra conductor can appear on stage in a 
black leather vestand sleevelessT-shirt designed Purposely to shovw offhis 
biceps,and lead a rock group,a subset ofthe orchestra, called the Dogs of 
Desire (TYZUN Street Jotal January 7,1996),orarock drummer can admit 
he knows nothingabout operaand then receive a commission to compose 
agrand opera fora major metropolitan company (Broyles 1992, PP. 3-4)， 
orarock-pop-megastar can Write an oratorio thatis performed on several 
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continents, the distinction between art and other kinds of music seems 
almost irrelevant, another reminder of the confusion, uncertainty and at 
the Same time breathtaking potential that exists in OUIT cUrrent artistic 
world. Yetas we gropetoward an Uncertain musical future,the residue of 
that distinction is still much with us, shaping our perceptions and ouUT 
reactions to musicand musical events. 

In this chapter I use the above nineteenth-century definition of art 
music partly to delimit and give shape to the topic,but more importantly 
because the nineteenth-century concept of art music has affected every 
aspectofour musical world. Asalready suggested in chapter 8,its original 
delineation wasamajorturning pointinAmerican musicallife.Thespread 
and acceptance ofthe idea of music as artwas the mostimportant musical 
developmentin America in the second halfofthe nineteenth century. 

Itshould benoted,however,thateveninthelatenineteenth centurythe 
distinctions were not always clear. In practice art music encompassed a 
good deal more than mnusic Specifically designed to be moral and in an 
intangible way sacred, and some art music composers would have been 
astounded to discover their works So characterized. In addition some 
music blurred into a vaguely defined middleground,，a type of music 
that emulated art music in some ways but in others assumed a more 
popularorcommercial character. Much piano musicofthelatenineteenth 
century for instance, fell into that category. Everyone Played MacDow- 
ells short piano pieces,but MacDowell was the most respected comPposer 
ofthe day, an artista7 exXcellexzce. Nevertheless the above definition of art 
music became the benchmark, the fundamental test, whether hidden or 
Overt,thatwent far toward determining a composition?s or a composerS 
Status. 

From this orientation a hierarchy quickly developed. A handful of 
COmposers Were canonized,their works given a special place and status. 和 人 
pantheon coalesced.Theideahad come from Europewhere artisticcanons 
were common by the 184os, but it found its own special resonance in 
America through a group of Boston writers led by John S. Dwight 
(1813-1893). Dwightand others argued as early as the 184os foramusical 
hierarchy with Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven at the pinnacle. 
Especially Beethoven.These composers retained their status,ifnotalways 
their popularity, for the rest of the century. The real question, around 
which much activityand debateaboutartmusicin thenineteenth century 
revolved,was who elsebelonged. 
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The importance ofmusical institutions 


Once the pantheon was in place, institutions Were needed to nurture and 
Supportit.Thenatureoftheinstitutions did much to determinethenature 
of the music. And herein lay the foundation ofAmerican musical culture. 
Although there were precedents (See chapter 8), the types of institutions 
and patterns of individual patronage that Support art music to this day 
were defined largely in the second halfofthe nineteenth century. They are 
the keytounderstanding the world ofAmerican artmusic forthe past15o 
years， 

Maintenance ofart music in America involved four types of activities: 
first，musical organizations，oOrchestras，opera companies，OTr chamber 
ensembles had to be formed. Second, they needed places to play, theatres 
and concerthalls.Third,individuals willing to provide both resourcesand 
leadership wereessential; many werewomen.Andfourth,thepublic itself 
needed to be educated about art music, what it was and why it should be 
Patronized. 

Institutions capable ofnurturingand promoting art music,convincing 
the public ofits value,and making it accessible nationvwide,had to be con- 
Sistent with American society. Some were unique to the United States; 
mosthad European counterparts. Fundamental Americanbeliefsaboutart 
and society, however, demanded solutions that had no exact European 
equivalents. America was no absolutist state where a Soprano Would 
Squelch a cadenza in her throat if the Sovereign stood Up. NOor was a 
Significantpercentageofthe grossnational productavailabletoagovernor 
or presidentto indulge personal predilections toward opera or Symphony: 
State patronage, prevalent in Europe, was out of the question in America. 
Americans had to find a mix of Private and civic Support that was both 
Worthy ofthe new reverence for artand consistent with cherished princi- 
ples ofdemocracy. And this was no theoretical question seen only by later 
historians. Many musicians and patrons Were keenly and consciously 
awareoftheproblemandtheopposing,attimescontradictory viewpoints. 

In the firsthalfofthe nineteenth century musicians themselves formed 
Organizations to present concerts for their own individual or collective 
benefit.The Philo-Harmonic Societyof Boston,the Musical Fund Society 
of Philadelphia and the New York Philharmonic Society fit that category. 
The earlier ones often began as collaborations with amateurs, when ama- 
teurs and professionals still performed together. Sometimes interested 
amateurs would go it alone,，presenting their own performances，with 
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Ooccasional professional help, as had been the norm in the eighteenth 
century: in this,the St. Cecilia Society ofCharleston, South Carolina,and 
theTuesday Club ofAnnapolis,Maryland, were typical. In the nineteenth 
Centurymanyamateurorganizationssuchasthe Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion of Boston or the Italian Opera Association of New York also spon- 
Sored professional performances， 

In the second half of the nineteenth century professional musicians 
came much more to depend on outsiders to organize musical activity. As 
audiences grewy as expenses mounted,and as artmusic became more pre- 
Stigious，musical Sponsorship became both a higher-stakes financial 
gamble and an attraction for those with wealth. Bold entrepreneurs， 
Seeking to capitalize on the new demand, built larger halls and had to fill 
them. Personal managers took charge ofvirtuosos" touring arrangements， 
Which had become more complex as the nation expanded. Yet amateur 
Sponsorship remained important. Women's clubs in particular took on 
new patronage roles, negotiating with professional managers who came 
increasingly to depend on them as their leadership role in the community 
increased. Economicleaders oftownsand citieswWereeagerforthe prestige 
the new culture awarded. Support for art music thus took on a coOmPplex 
mix of private, philanthropic，civic and entrepreneurial activities. The 
nextsections Will examine thatin more detail, 


America on the move 


In the second halfofthe centuryy art music went from being nowhere, an 
OXymoron to most Americans， to being everywhere. Once the notion 
caughtonyart music could be found in every State, cityy territory, Or even 
mining town. Far from being an Urban phenomenon limited to a few cul- 
tural centers or largeeastern cities,by theend ofthe centuryartmusichad 
become a familiar inot common aspect of American life throughout the 
coOUntry. As the frontier pushed westward, it was never far behind. The 
Story ofart music in nineteenth-century America is the story of a restless， 
expansive,hungry nation fed byequally restless artists and entrepreneurs 
eager to Satisfy needs dimly perceived but keenly felt. Itis about America 
on the move. 

True,mostAmerican composers did congregateinafewlargecities,and 
musical life was certainly richer there, iffor no other reason than simple 
mathematics: a more concentrated population meant a larger Potential 
audience. The emergence of American compositional schools, however， 
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Was only one aspect of a much broader nineteenth-century musical 
culture. Composers themselves had little impact on the American musical 
landscape until near the close ofthe century. And to limit a description of 
art music to Urban areas would seriously distort the American musical 
Situation. The most important musical development in America through 
the 189os was the spread ofa culture ofart music throughout the country， 
first through touring virtuosos and ensembles, and then through local 
Organizations, many ofwhich grew directly from the activities of touring 
artists， 

And how extensive touring was. Technology, Specifically the railroad， 
made it possible. In 1865 there were 35J083 miles of track in the United 
States. By 1897 that had increased to 243;o13. The rapid building of an 
elaborate rail system did more to further art music in America than any 
other single development. The railroad was especially crucial in the West. 
Distances between population centers were far greater,and the vastness of 
theland was di 但 cultto conceptualize. Thatvastness,however,worked to 
theadvantageofboth musicianandaudience.AsAmerica expanded,many 
musicians，particularly European virtuosos，became fascinated with 
America and sought to travel extensively throughout it. This desire was 
not,ofcourse,entirely freeofprofit motives. Towns in the WestwWere rela- 
tively isolated and essentially culturally starved. Thus a traveling artist， 
evenasecond-rate one,could almostalways expectawelcome reception. 

Avastland ofnatural wonders and virgin audiences! That presented an 
opportunity irresistible to many virtuosos,both American and European. 
Asdiscussed in chapter 8,afewpioneering EuropeanssuchasOle Bulland 
Henri Vieuxtemps made forays in the 184os. Vieuxtemps returned twice， 
in1857withThalberg and in 187o with Christine Nilsson. Bull became so 
fascinated with America that he even attempted to found a Norwegian 
colony in Pennsylvania. He later married an American and for a time 
resided in Boston 

The eventthat made clear, however, the potential America held for the 
Virtuoso, was the 185o to 1852 tour of Jenny Lind, the Swedish soprano; 
much of that success was due to her sponsor, P. 工 Barnum. Lind gave 
ninety-three concerts thataltogether grossed $712,ooo,atatime when an 
accumulated wealth of$loo,ooo placed oneamong the very rich. 

Because of Lind?s success Barnum became the most famous musical 
impresario in American history; he was not the first nor Were his tech- 
niques unique. As the railroad opened up the American countryside， 
impresarios- mostly European - moved in quickly to exploitthe possibil- 
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ities. The most Successful at mid-century were the Strakosch brothers， 
Max Maretzek,and Bernard Ullmann. All were active through the 188os. 
Other impresarios had a regional but no less important impact: Tom 
Maguire dominated musical presentations throughout California and 
Nevada. 

The first American-born virtuoso to take full advantage of the new 
possibilities ofatouring artistwas Louis Moreau Gottschalk(1829-1869). 
From 1853 until his death Gottschalk toured continually, taking breaks 
only when sheer exhaustion forced him to. He not only toured the conti- 
nental United States but later the Caribbean and South America. His 
touring in the United States reached a peak during the Civil War. From 
1862 to 1865 Gottschalk traveled throughout America，giving an esti- 
mated 9oo OF more concerts (precise numbers are impossible to deter- 
mine).Bythesummerof1862hehad,accordingtohis own accounts,given 
1o9 concerts in 12o days; by September, 1863,he had logged an estimated 
95;0oo milesontherailroads. Heliterallylived in railroad cars for daysata 
time, frequently giving two concerts a day. He even attempted three con- 
Certs in three different cities on the same day. By his own admission he 
became an automaton and ended up wrecking his health (Starr 1995, pp. 
331,346). Hiseftorts,however,did much to open America to art music， 

Prior to the 187os individuals seldom toured alone. Even Gottschalk 
had a retinue,usuallyasmall troupe ofopera singers,to provide variety to 
his concerts. Touring instrumental ensembles date from at least the late 
184os,when the Germania Musical Society traveled extensively. 

Probablythe mostextraordinary touring featin thenineteenth century 
Was the series of trips the Theodore Thomas Orchestra took in the 187os 
and 188os. Unlike most virtuosos, Thomas (1835-19o5) traveled with a 
名]1 orchestra of from forty to Sixty musicians. He refused to compromise 
in personnel,repertory,oraccording tohisown claims,performance level. 
On some of the programs he proclaimed“This is the only organization 
which，when traveling，gives their Concerts with the same numpber of 
artistsand in the samestyleofperfection asin NewYork,Boston,Philadel- 
phia, sc” (Thomas,NewberryLibrary Collection). 

Atypical Thomas tour was undertaken in the fall of 1873. In fifty-one 
days between September29andNovember 18 he gaveforty-eightconcerts 
in thefollowing cities:Troy, Syracuse, Utica,Rochester,and Buftalo,New 
York; Toronto; Chicago, Jacksonville, and Springfield, Ilinois; Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Bloomington and Terre Haute, Indiana; St. Louis, Mis- 
SoUri; Louisville, Kentucky; Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, and Cleveland， 
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Ohio; Detroit,Michigan; Pittsburgh,Harrisburg,andPhiladelphia,Penn- 
sylvania; Washington,D.C.;and Newark, New Jersey. His 1874 tour Was 
even more extensive. In addition to many of the same cities as in 1873 
he added Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids，Missouri; Zainsville，Ohio; 
Wheeling，West Virginia; Erie, Albany, and Poughkeepsie, New Yorks 
Northampton, New Bedford, Gardner, Cambridgeport，Pittsfield, and 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Hudson, Jersey City, Paterson, Meriden,and Hoboken, Nevw Jersey; 
Winsted,Manchester, Bridgeport,and Easton,Connecticut; Norristown， 
Scranton, and Wilkes Barre， Pennsylvania (Thomas, Newberry Library 
Collection). 

The 1873 and 1874 tours were not Thomas”s first, last, or biggest. He 
began touring in 1869 and continued until 1888. His most geographically 
extensive tour occurred in 1883. Beginning in Baltimore, Thomas cut a 
wide swath through the middle ofthe country - Pennsylvania, NewYork， 
Ohio,Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota - to arrive in San 
Francisco. After seven concerts in San Francisco, he then backtracked 
through the West - Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa， 
and Illinois. George P. Upton, the editor of Thomass autobiography， 
dubbedthetourThomass“march to the sea”(UPpton 1905,p.93). 

Thomas would not get rich playing in small towns. Expenses for his 
1883 tour ran $1,5oo per day; other tours could not have been much less. 
Clearly Zainesville,Ohio,or Poughkeepsie, New York,could not Produce 
Su 伍 cient revenues to evenapproach these kinds ofoutlays,much lessturn 
a profit, although sizable audiences in the larger cities could offset the 
losses in the smaller ones. In addition the Psychological di 全 culties of 
keeping forty plus musicians on the road were formidable. But the tours 
did allow Thomas to keep his orchestra together, and they did bring the 
sound of a disciplined orchestra to many listeners who had undoubtedly 
never heard such before. 

I give a detailed list of cities for Thomass 1873 and 1874 tours to 
demonstrate an important point: just hovw decentralized art music was in 
America. The dynamic, restless nature of American society, as well as the 
freewheeling financial situation for artists，motivated many to travel 
extensively, with an energy that is almost unimaginable today. For what- 
ever reasons, the American public was hungry for art music, and in cities 
and towns throughout the continent they found artists eager to Satiate 
their wants, and equally important，entrepreneurial concert managers 
eagertoestablish nev markets. 
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Thomas was Surprised to discover a hunger for a heavier repertory in 
Unexpected places. Residents of St. Joseph, Michigan, and Burlington， 
Indiana, telegraphed Thomas asking him to substitute Beethoven sym- 
phonies for some of the lighter pieces scheduled. According to Charles 
Locke,who helped arrangethetour“VWagners musicwas received better 
than any other, and the musical culture showed throughout the West by 
the enthusiastic reception ofthe best classical music was a SUrprise to MT. 
Thomas and the whole company. Itwas a discriminating interest that was 
Shown, and not an interest Worked up because it is “the thing” to admire 
classical music”(Petteys 1992,p. 174). 

Local newspaper accounts ofthe Thomas visits confirm that such tours 
did much to stimulate local musical activity. The San Francisco Mo7t19 
Call expressed the hope that alocal school of music might result ffom the 
interest Thomas”s orchestra generated. The Memphis Daizi 4jjexl com- 
mented that“nothingthat Memphishas ever donewill be so productive as 
this ofdesirable and lasting results.”The Kansas City Daizp es thought 
the festival might actas a"“local musical awakening.”Those involved with 
thetoursawtheir role as evangelical. Frank 天 ing,business manager, com- 
mented thatthose concerts in which local choruses assisted “educate them 
uptoahigherstandard ofmusical composition>” (Petteys 1992, p. 173). 

Virtuoso pianists,both American and European,wereespecially promi- 
nent on the touring circuits. With the piano becoming a fixture in many 
homes,interestin itwashigh.VWiththerailroad a pianist could travel with 
his instrument. And the pianist could of course do it all alone. At first he 
brought other musicians，but as the century progressed solo recitals 
becamemoreand more common.SigismundThalberg?svisitin 1856,close 
on the heels of Jenny Lind, demonstrated to Americans what a first-rate 
artistcould do on the piano. Gottschalk and William Mason (1829-1908)， 
native-born Americans, were not far behind, soon followed by the Euro- 
pean giants Anton Rubinstein and Hans von Biilow. In tours of 187o to 
1873 ITheodore Thomas took with him three women pianists，Anna 
Mahlig,Alice Topp, and Marie 人 rebs. Although the piano had become a 
伺 miliarinstrumentby 187o,hearingitwith orchestra wasstillanewexpe- 
rience for mostAmericans. In the 188os Anna Essipo 仔 , Teresa Carrefio， 
Julie RivE-King, Rafael Jossefy, William 百 . Sherwood, and Louis Mass 
toured throughout the country. The 189os saw the arrival of Ignace 
Paderewskiand Vladimir de Pachmann. 

Nothing better illustrates the crystallization of the idea of art music 
than the dramatic changes that the Programs of the traveling piano 
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Virtuosos Underwent in the two decades between Thalberg and Ruben- 
Stein.Thalberg,considered the great rival to Liszt, played mostly his own 
pieces, usually virtuoso elaborations on Italian opera tunes. He would 
intersperse these with Irish and Scotch songs and almost always 五 o7112， 
Seet Pome.By1875 Julie RivE-King could playaprogram consisting of a 
late Beethoven sonata,a Schubert sonata,the Schumann SyNtjpoNtc tdes， 
Mendelssohn”s Roxzdo Cabyiccioso, a Chopin Rondo, a Beethoven sym- 
phonic transcription,and the lightest piece on the program, RafPs Ca7xtd 
Ta 此 deCoxce 洲 Yetnoteventhatcompares with an 1873 Rubinstein New 
York concert，in which he played the last five sonatas of Beethoven 
(Matthews 1889,pp. 113-118). Noaudience would have stood, or sat, for 
thattwenty years earjlier. 

In the second halfofthe nineteenth century traveling opera companies 
Presented opera, often grand opera, throughout the country, in towns far 
removed from the eastern seaboard. Although no single operatic troupe 
traveled as extensively for as many years as Thomas?s orchestra, and none 
could match the schedule ofa Gottschalk, the logistics of opera Presenta- 
tion made their efforts even more challenging. The tours demanded 
considerable resourcefulness and imaginative improvisational skills to 
Succeed at all. Early in the century singers traveled in small troupes aug- 
mentedbylocal musiciansalong theway.The Havana Opera Company did 
arrive in 1847 with a contingent of seventy-three (Preston 1993, p. 131). 
This was especially large by contemporary standards, but they limited 
their performances to major East Coast cities. By the late nineteenth 
century Opera production had become even more lavish, and some travel- 
ingcompanies tried to take itall on the road.The mostambitious was the 
American Opera Company, founded by Jeanette Thurber in New York in 
1885.Shehad strangeideasforthe188os-thatoperashould beaccessible， 
in English,atreasonableprices,thatAmerican singersshould behired,and 
thattheproduction valuesand ensemble,including orchestra,chorus,and 
bajllet, should take precedence over the star System. To thatend she hired 
theubiquitous TheodoreThomas. 

After a Successful season in New York the company began their first 
tour. They triumphed in Boston. Things began to Unravel the following 
Spring, however, as touring became more extensive,finally reaching from 
Coastto coast. For even in the gilded age,a retinue of3oo, with 4;ooo cosS- 
tumes, Scenery, and props to match proved too much to manage. By 1887 
the company was bankrupt. 

Many new western cities Such as San Francisco had opera companies 
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almost from their founding. Opera meant many things to nineteenth- 
century Americans, but at Some level it was a mass, popular idiom. OPper- 
aticariaswereamongthemostpopulartunes ofthetime.Acitysuch as San 
Francisco tooktoVerdi withanenthusiasm reserved todayfor blockbuster 
movies. 

But opera also had a special aura. Tom Maguire, who built a theatrical 
empire in California, was an illiterate, brawling owner ofa gambling hall 
and saloon. For him opera was bad business; Maguire quickly discovered 
he could make much more money running a saloon than an Opera house. 
OPpera, however, was his passion,and he was willing to bankrupt himself， 
which he did several times, in orderto indulgethat passion. Altogetherhe 
built twelve opera houses in California in addition to arranging per- 
formances in many others (Martin 1993,，p. 111); and his cousin John 
Maguire built two opera houses in Montana, claiming the second, in 
Butte, to be the West"s“finest opera house outside of San Francisco> 
(Davis 197o,p. 11). 

Key to the deftinition of opera was its relation to theatre. In the early 
nineteenth century the theatre was a popular but somewhat unsavory 
Place. Opera was by and large associated with theatre. As such it was con- 
Sidered neitherelite norhigh art.Itneverfully shed thatassociation in the 
nineteenth century，but as early as 1825 attempts were made to dis- 
asSociate opera from theatre, mainly as a class separating means. Opera 
became an UpPer-class social event Precisely correspondent to the process 
of disassociation of opera from theatre，which gained momentum 
throughoutthe nineteenth century.The creation ofseparate opera houses 
and the presentation of opera in foreign languages were the most visible 
Symbols ofthis change. 

The most 人 amous operahousein the United States today,the Metropol- 
itan Opera in New York, had its origins in an internecine ti 全 among the 
Sociallyelite, between theold rich and the newvery rich.The old rich con- 
trolledtheNewYorkAcademyofMnusic,theprincipal operahousein New 
York in the 187os. When William H.Vanderbilt, heir to a fortune close to 
$lioo million, applied for a box and was rejected, that was it. In 188o a 
group of MoxyeaUx 7icpes, including some ofthe most Powerful families in 
America, formed the Metropolitan Opera Company. By 1883 they had a 
newy$l1.7 million building,and a hot competition between the two opera 
houses opened up.The Metwon easily,andtheAcademyfoldedin 1886. 

All was notwell at the Met, however. The firstseason ran a large deficit. 
In response the conductor Walter Damrosch offered to Put on an entirely 
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German season. This was accepted, and Wagner became the centerpiece， 
Supported by Italian，French，and other German operas, all sung in 
German.German immigrants,whohad beforeheardVWagnermainlyin the 
Bowery,flocked to the Met, swelling receipts.Theyoyveaxx7icjpes still had 
their boxes,，bnut for seven seasons the Metropolitan Opera House was 
essentially the musical home ofmiddle-class German immigrants. In 1891 
the box holders prevailed, Italian opera returned, and the Met became 
whatitstill istoday,thesymbolofoperatichigh culturein America(Horo- 
WwWitz 1994;,p. 172). 

Justhow importantopera was to nineteenth-centuryAmerica is vividly 
demonstrated in the building boom in “opera houses”that occurred after 
the Civil War. By 1889 there were 1;848 opera houses in America. Many 
Were coOncentrated in the Midwest, states that had fourished only after 
mid-century. Curiously, in 1889 Iowa had more opera houses than any 
other state in the country, with 157, followed by New York with 154;IlHi- 
nois with 149,and Kansaswith 135 (Jeftrey 1889). 

This does not mean that the houses were built for opera, Or even that 
opera ever played in them, however. The term “Opera House”became a 
人 avorite late-nineteenth-century title for any kind of auditorium. Most 
Were theatres. The size, elaborateness, and purpose of these Structures 
differed greatly. They ranged from the massive and ornate Metropolitan 
OPpera House， which seated 3;615 or the Grand Opera House of San 
Francisco, with a stage loo feet by 122 feet, to Yergers Opera House in 
Keosaqua, Iowa, that had a stage 16 feet by 18 feet and seated 250. Rela- 
tively opulenthouses,however,appeared in unusual places,such as Butte， 
Montana, mentioned above; Virginia City, Nevada; orthe mining town of 
Leadville，Colorado (Davis 1970，ppP. 11-13).， Presentations in opera 
houses ranged from theatrical productions to trained animals，knife 
throwers,and sporting events (Glenn and Poole 1993;,P.72). 

The term opera house became popular because of the ingrained Preju- 
dice against theatre that Still existed in America. More to the point， 
however,the opera houseeuphemism could exist because Opera Was rede- 
fined in the second half of the nineteenth century. It became a musical 
rather than a theatrical medium. It was Teconceived as abstract high art 
music rather than as the violent, unscrupled, Machievellian drama that 
was.Forthatreason operainaforeignlanguagewas preferable;whetherin 
the original or in a translation into German didn?t matter. The language 
barrier distanced the audience from the drama,and in essence made opera 
respectable. 
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TABLE 9.1 Ma1orSyNNbpoty Oo7Cpestas Established pe1joyeTI9205t 太 exXistejlce;7996 


Orchestra Date Source of Principal persons and 
founded backing organizations involved 
NewYork Philharmonic 1842， Cooperative society Ureli Corelli Hill 
musicians 
Symphony SocietyofNewYorkx “1878 Private benefactors Walter Damrosch 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 1881 Individual Henry Lee Higginson 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 1891 5o Private benefactors ”Charles Norman Fay 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra ”1895 Private benefactors Ladies Musical Club 
Philadelphia Orchestra 1900 120 Private benefactors Musical Fund Society 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 1903 了 Private benefactors Emil Oberhoffer, 
ElbertL. Carpenter 
St.Louis Symphony Orchestra 1907 了 Private benefactors St.Louis Choral Society 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 1911 了 Private benefactors Musical Association of 
San Francisco 
Houston Symphony Orchestra 1912，Private funds Ima Hogg 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 1914 Municipal grant 
Cleveland Orchestra 1918 Private benefactors Adella Prentiss Hughes 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 1919 Private benefactors 


Philharmonic Society ofLos Angeles 1919 Individual William Andrews Clark 


*Merged with the NewYork Philharmonicin 1928 


Ifopera had to struggle because of its theatrical associations, the sym- 
phonyorchestrahad no such problem. Inthesecond halfofthe nineteenth 
century the symphony orchestra became the very Symbol of art music, an 
institution thatuniversally garnered civic pride even ifits Supporters were 
not always versed, knowledgeable, or even interested in its music. The 
growth ofartmusic in nineteenth-centuryAmerica correlates closely with 
theestablishmentand spread ofsymphony orchestras. 

Almostall ofthe majorsymphony orchestras in the United States today 
were founded between 186o and 192o. Only the New York Philharmonic 
predates the Civil War, the Philharmonic Society being established in 
1842. As discussed in chapter 8, some eastern cities, such as Boston and 
Philadelphia had orchestras and similar organizations earlier in the 
century, butthey did notsurvive as such. Table 9.1 indicates the founding 
ofsome ofthemajororchestras.Table9.2,which liststhefounding dates of 
other orchestras，indicates the geographical spread of the symphony 
orchestra into manymedium-size towns and cities throughoutthe United 
States. 

Decentralization is apparent in many of the major institutions whose 
origins date from the nineteenth century. Some institutions were founded 
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TABLE 9.2 O 妇 ezc 友 es 加 syMtbpo1y 07Cpestyas establisped before 1920 


Orchestra Datefounded 
Columbus(OH) Orchestra 1886 
Boise(ID)“Boise Orchestra> 1887 
Buffalo Orchestra 1887 
SaltLake Symphony Orchestra 1888 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra 1894 
Portland (OR) Symphony Orchestra 1896 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra 1900 
Honolulu Symphony Society 1903 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 1903 
St. Paul Orchestra 1905 
Philharmonic Societyof NewOrleans 1900 
Wilmington (DE) Orchestra 1906 
Memphis Symphony Orchestra 1909 
Austin Symphony 1911 
Sacramento Symphony and Oratorio Society 1911 
Denver Philharmonic Orchestra 1912 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 1912. 
Spokane Orchestra 1915 


by wealthy Americans, who savw them as their personal fiefdoms. Henry 
Lee Higginson established the Boston Symphony Orchestra in one Stroke 
in 1881,，putting Up a_ guarantee of $1 million to cover expenses and 
deficits.And Higginson controlled all aspects of its operation Until 1917， 
managing it in great detail. Other institutions Such as the Metropolitan 
Opera,， were founded by groups of wealthy individuals, for their own 
benefit，in that sense emulating European academies. Others were 
founded by speculators as money-making ventures，including some 
founded by musicians themselves. Still others, such as the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, originated as an act of civic pride. The Cleveland Sym- 
phony and the Houston Symphony have similar origins. In Such cases， 
however, virtually all of the resources came from Private money, from 
wealthy individualsacting outofasenseofcommunity. 

In Chicagothe orchestra mayhave been Private butithadaquasi-public 
character, and its conductor Theodore Thomas, who was already known 
nationwide, was a public figure in the minds ofall but the city?s accoun- 
tants.A pattern such as Chicagoys isas closeto governmentSponsorship as 
existedin thenineteenth century.Onlyin 1914,whenthecityofBaltimore 
put Up $8,ooo to establish a symphony orchestra, did municipalities 
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coOntribute directly to musical institutions. And the idea offederal or even 
State SUpport for the arts would wait until even later in the twentieth 
Century. 


Anew breed ofwomen 


The railroad and the touring virtuoso, as restless as America itself at this 
time, make up the Supply side of the equation explaining the unprece- 
dented growth ofart music in the United States. Butwhataboutdemand? 
Whatwas goingoninallthesetownsand cities the virtuosos visited? Why 
thesudden interestin artmusic? 

Ofmany factorsonestandsout:anewbreed ofwomenand theorganiza- 
tions they formed. Nothing was more integral to late-nineteenth-century 
musical developments than music clubs. Contemporary Writers called 
them “the most potent force” in American music (Whitesitt 1986-199o， 
p. 663). Sometimes they werea branch ofa larger organization and some- 
times they were independent， With exclusively female membership， 
however,theywere organized and run bywomen， 

Practically everytown ofanysizehada musicclub,and some demanded 
veryhigh levels ofmusical ability from their members.Aviolinistwishing 
to join the Women's Music Club of Columbus,Ohio, had to Play in audi- 
tiona Romantic concerto,asonata,a coOncertpiece by Wieniawski, Vieux- 
temps, OF Sarasate, and at least one piece from the“modern school2” all 
from memory (Whitesitt 1986-199o，p. 667). The President of the 
Women”sPhilharmonicSocietyofNewYorkfrom 19o3 through 1912 was 
Amy Fay (1844-1928), pupil of Taussig, Kullack, and Liszt, a virtuoso in 
her own right. Her memoirs, MMSic Stxdy 2 Ge71010, had interested many 
young women in studying music. 

Most clubs distinguished between active members (those who per- 
formed in club recitalsand concerts)and associate members (who did notb). 
Associate membersbecame more importantas the century progressedand 
the activities of the clubs expanded. Although most clubs originated 
Simply as places for women musicians to make music, by the 189os they 
were more often than notthe Principal music organization ofthe town OF 
city. The women who ran these clubs took their civic duties seriously, and 
the clubs began to sponsor manytypes ofpublic concerts,including those 
of touring virtuosos. Their activities often led to the founding of other 
musical institutions，including in Some cases Symphony orchestras. 
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Leaders ofthe music clubs exerted enormous influence on the musical life 
ofa community, and many women remembered for their patronagehad a 
musical club as their base. 

The women?s musical club movement was a post-Civil War phenome- 
non.ITheRossini Club ofPortland, Maine, was reportedlythe oldestclub， 
foundedin 1871.Bytheend ofthe century some 3ooclubsexisted,accord- 
ing to Elxde magazine; the largestwWas the Schubert Club of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, with 431members. Growth continued into the twentieth century: 
associate membership in the Columbus，Ohio，VWomen's Music Club 
reached 3,Jgoo in 19o7, making itthelargestin the world (Whitesitt 1989， 
pp. 176,161). 

By the 189os the movement had become national. In 1893 the first 
National Convention of Women”s Musical Clubs was held atthe Chicago 
Worlds Columbian Exposition, organized by Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 
This led to the founding of the National Federation of Musical Clubs in 
1898 by Florence Sutro, 

Comments from the early twentieth century indicate just how impor- 
tantwWomen?sclubsweretoacommunity. In 19o4the Ne Z 允 St editori- 
alized that“VWithout this guarantee and the infuence [of the club 
members] many small towns would never hear the well known artists . . . 
Alloverthecountrytheseclubshave doneawonderful missionarywork in 
bringingto peopleofthesmaller cities the bestofthe virtuosos2 7NHe WMS7- 
cl commented in 1911that“theclubsarealmosteverythingtothemusic 
ofAmerica”(VWhitesitt 1989,p.177). 

Nineteenth-century attitudes, rooted in the notion of separate Spheres 
formen and women, putmusic mostly in women”s sphere. Many girlsand 
young women received musical training, most often in piano and voice， 
but by the late nineteenth century on the full range of instruments. Thus 
theLos Angeles club could maintain afull symphony orchestra,composed 
entirely of members，VWith careers outside the home generally dis- 
couraged，voluntary community and charitable organizations gave 
Women an entree into the public sphere. A music club not only allowed 
women with musical training an Opportunity to perform but to work for 
the goodofthecommunity. 

Throughoutthe country men savw the activities oftheir wives or daugh- 
tersasavaluablebutinnocentand dilettantish pursuit ofthearts ideal that 
the doctrine of separate Spheres bequeathed to women. Comments from 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century regarding the musical 
clubs were couched in this idealism:“Man wins the kingdom home,while 
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Woman guards its sacred precincts.”“Music for women is one ofthe spiri- 
tual lights of the modern world, without which our civilization cannot 
endure”(Whitesitt 1989,pp. 161,1706). 

Unbeknownstto manymen,however,aquietrevolution was ocCcUIring. 
Womenintheclubsweremoving farbeyond theidealism these statements 
asSsumed. They were becoming able, indeed, shrewd business practition- 
ers.The activities ofthe clubs provided women one ofthe few opportuni- 
ties to Stand toe to toe with men in the overwhelmingly male world of 
business. No arena gave women a broader or more powerful platform in 
the public sphere than they found in music entrepreneurship. And for 
many women the music club was only a beginning. Many went on to 
manageand run a variety of musical activities and organizations, in many 
casesasamateurs,butoften as professionals. 

FEorbytheearly twentieth century, music clubs had become a powerful 
economic force, handling an estimated three-fourths of concert engage- 
ments outsidethelargecities(VWhitesitt1989,p.162). Men inthebusiness 
end ofthe musical world knew whatwas happening. John C. Freund com- 
mented in 1915 that the hold New York managers had was giving way to 
local managers, including“many women of ability and responsibility.>” 
And in 19og9“J. B2 writing in WMzxsical 47e7icda，observed that“many 
musical bodies owe much oftheir success to the capable business qualities 
and unfagging devotion to art [women] demonstrated>” (Whitesitt 1991， 
p. 175).“C. A” writing in Moxsical 4Me1ica in 191o acknowledged that 
women concertmanagershad “an executiveabilityequal in its results with 
thatofthe majority ofsuccessful business men>”(Vhitesitt1991,p.163). 

Robert Grau described in 1914 justhow important women were in the 
musicbusiness. He observed thatin many cities,in which from three to SiX 
impresarios were active, the majority were women. And many smaller 
townswouldhaveno musical activitiesatall wereitnotforwomen manag- 
ers. He estimated that 9o Percent of the contracts in Small to medium 
towns were Signed bywomen. One result, according to Grau,was that the 
number ofcities capable ofhosting grand opera since 19oo increased from 
approximately25 to over 30o (Grau 1914,p. 13). 

Some cities had the women”s music club to thank directly for per- 
forming space.The St. Cecilia Club ofGrand Rapids,Missouri,under the 
leadership of Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, President ofthe National Federation 
of Music Clubs,and Ella May Smith, its first President, managed to erect 
its ownbuilding.They pulled ito 企 throughacombination offund raising 
and shrewd real estateentrepreneurship.Consistingofanauditorium,ball 
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roomand reading room,thebuilding hosted avariety ofconcerts and was 
described bya contemporary wfiter as“one ofthefinest ofthe kind in the 
coOUntTY2”(C.A. 191o,p. 3). 

The Seidl society ofNewYork was typical ofmany music clubs. In May， 
1889,itwas organized underthe leadership ofLaura Langford "for secur- 
ingto its members and to the public increased musical culture and of pro- 
moting musical interestamong women particularly”(Horowitz 1994, p. 
191). Its immediate goal was to provide a means for women to attend 
Anton Seidlbs summer concerts at Brighton Beach, which often featured 
Wagners music. Many women found VWagner?s erotic message and pow- 
erful heroines intensely attractive in the emotionally restricted Victorian 
environment.Butattendingthe Brighton Beach concertpresented Serious 
practical problems.In the189osaproperwoman didnotjustgofrom New 
York to Brighton Beach unescorted. Langford arranged a package,includ- 
ing Special railroad cars, for members and friends to attend, thus allowing 
Women the opportunity for an outing without the problem of securing 
Imale escOrts， 

Langford soon branched out. In the summer of 1889 the Seidl Society 
began to Sponsor trips for thousands of working girls，children，and 
Orphans to attend Coney Island and the concerts without cost. Beginning 
in 189o she organized primarily Wagner concerts at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, with Seidl conducting. In these activities she was, as 
Joseph Horowitz put it “all business”adroitly handling daily problems 
and crises,Sstanding“unquestionably on equal footing in Seidls world of 
art and artists”(Horowitz 1994, pp. 236-237). While not working on 
behalf of Wagner she wrote romantic biographies, including the massive 
7NHe Mothers of Great Me 0N0 TOMNte1, QU0 So1e Tiyes of Great Me (New 
York,1883).In itshedeplored thefateofthewivesofpublicmen wpho were 
“left behind”and “doomed to slavery of the most repulsive kind during 
perhaps the bestyears of life”(Horowitz 1994,p.236). Langford not only 
chafed at her culture”s restrictions but sought to do something about 
them. 

Horowitz sawintheefiforts ofwomen such as Langford atypeofproto- 
feminism，an apt characterization clearly not unique to New York. In 
many ways Langford?s story occurred over and over nationwide. It was a 
wedge driven time and again into the restrictive Victorian monolith . 
Pushing forequal rights,denied full entree into the publicsphere,women 
took one part of it, the music world, and demonstrated an acumen and 
entrepreneurship that was probably a surprise to all but those men in the 
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music business whose own Success depended on them. Both the musical 
life of America and many individual communities were richer for these 
efforts， 

A Successful club president negotiated contracts for artists, arranged 
COncert halls, goaded the community - often business men who would 
rather sitin hotoil than attend a concert- into buying su 伍 cienttickets to 
Support the endeavor, and carried on her back the financial success of the 
Presentations. She was by any measurement an impresario. It was only a 
small，almost infinitesimal，step to independent impresario， Several 
women made the transition,using their club experience as thefoundation 
for an independent career. The best-known was Adella Prentiss Hughes 
(1869-195o),achartermember oftheCleveland Fortnightly Musical Club 
andapianistofconsiderable talent. Spurred on by the many guest orches- 
tras She brought to Cleveland，Clevelanders founded the Musical Arts 
Association in 1915g, the parent organization of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Hughes wasatthe center ofit. She convinced wealthy citizens to back the 
Association, she secured Nikolai Sokoloffas conductor in 1918,a coup in 
itself,and when the orchestra was formed,she served as managerforfifteen 
years(A.P. Hughes 1947,pPP.246-202). 

Powerful women entrepreneurs operated in thelargestcities,as Witness 
theimpactwomenhadonthemusicallife ofNewYork Cityalone. In addi- 
tion to Laura Langford, Mrs. George Sheldon essentially saved the New 
York Philharmonic Society in 1909. Organized as a cooperative Society， 
with financial responsibility and benefits in the hands of Actual (in con- 
trast to Honorary) Members, by 19o8 it was in a financial crisis. Mrs. 
Sheldon led a drive to reorganize it into a_ corporation and was instru- 
mental in securingfinancial backing to insure its future.A. Lenalie, mean- 
while, took over management of the Peoplexs Symphony Orchestra and 
Auxiliary Club of NewYork in 19o6, when it was in Serious di 全 culty. In 
two years She increased membership from 4ooto 8,5oo (which guaranteed 
anaudience base ofatleast 1;7oo),expanded performances to includefour 
Orchestral concerts at Carnegie Hall and six chamber concerts at Cooper 
Union,and established fifteen-centticketsatCarnegie Hallsothoseother- 
wisefinancially unable could hear orchestral music (J. B. 190o9,p. 6). 

Many important musical educational institutions were founded by 
Women. Musical ability was considered an important accomplishment in 
young women of the nineteenth century, and for those with talent and a 
genuine interest in music a coOnservatory was an acceptable, indeed a 
Proper place for higher education. Clara Baur founded the Cincinnati 
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Conservatory of Music in 1867; for many years it was the premier educa- 
tional institution westoftheAlleghenies,andoneofthemostimportantin 
thenation. JeanetteThurberfoundedtheNational Conservatory of Music 
in NewYork in 1885; it remained operational until about 193o. Thurber 
made her mark on American musical history when she convinced Dvotak 
to come for a two-year residency there. As we will see his presence was an 
important milestone in the evolution of American music. Harriet Gibbs 
Marshall founded the Washington, D. C. Conservatory of Music in 1903; 
and in 1924，Mary Louise Curtis Bok founded the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia. 

Although mostwomen patrons worked through organizations SUch as 
clubs,afewsupportedthearts independently. Isabella StewartGardner of 
Boston, as eccentric as she was Wealthy, befriended both artists and musi- 
cians, Active in support of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, she under- 
Wrote other concerts as Well， assisted musicians with contracts， and 
provided instrumentsfortheiruse. Herhomefeaturedalargecollection of 
paintings and a concert hall capable ofholding a symphony orchestra and 
3oo listeners. It has since become the Gardner Museum (Locke 1994, p. 
8o4),although the concerthall no longer exists. 


JMonster COncerts 


Another important creator of interest in art music in America were 
monster coOncerts and festivals. These were usually multi-day events that 
involved orchestraswith playersnumberingin thehundreds,and choruses 
that Sometimes reached several thousand. They came to America with a 
long European history, which goes back to at least eighteenth-century 
England.The HandelCommemoration of1784,ifnotthefirst,becamethe 
Prototype in the English-speaking world. Held in Westminster Abbey 站 
featured an orchestra of2go and a chorus of274. In revolutionary France 
mass celebrations of music, born of an idealism that sought to connect 
musicwith the people,employed huge orchestras and choruses in outdoor 
fetes.Romanticcomposers such as Berlioz continued this tradition. 
Monster concertshad firstcometoAmerica in the mid-18ygosunderthe 
leadership of Louis Antoine Jullien (1812-186o), who had already honed 
his skills in Paris and London. No detail ofshowmanship escaped Jullien. 
His concerts Were Visual as well as musical spectacles, and he conducted 
Beethoven with ajeweled baton and white gloves broughtto him on silver 
tray. Crude as itwWas, the gesture made a point to theaudience: this music 
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Was different, to be approached reverentially. Jullien?s own showmanship 
thus reinforced the message ofa musical hierarchy. 

Jullien stayed in America only briefy. Patrick S. Gilmore (182o-1892) 
Who picked up the fame Jullien had lit, immigrated permanently from 
Ireland, via England and Canada. Arriving in Boston at age nineteen, he 
founded the Boston Brigade Band in 1859. In 1864 Gilmore had his first 
opportunity to organize a monster coOncert, in New Orleans, to celebrate 
the inauguration of Michael Hahn as Governor. Gilmore assembled a 
chorus of gooo adults and children, a band of goo pieces, and a large 
fife and drum corp.Allofthis wasaugmented by church bells and artillery. 
The final piece，PEal CoiwipOia， concluded with thirty-six canon (Davis 
198o,p.1). 

Gilmore organized another monster concert for the Peace Jubilee in 
Boston,June 15-17,1869. Itwas twice the size ofhis New Orleans adven- 
ture: achorus oflo,ooo and an orchestra of 1,ooo,with Ole Bull as concert 
master.A special coliseum holding goyooo wasbuiltin St. James Park.The 
repertory was mixed: patrioticsongsandhymns,selections from a Mozart 
mass,Overtures by Rossini,and pieces by John Knowles Paineand Dudley 
Buck. Verdirs“Anvil Chorus”had loo local firemen in uniform,including 
helmets，playing the anvils. The old conservative musical elements of 
Boston wereaghast.The Handeland Haydn Societyrefused to Participate， 
and John S. Dwight purposely stayed aloof during its planning,although 
he did attend. (Poor Dwight. He later wrote at great length aboutit in his 
journal,andeven though hewasappalled,he could nothelp butbe grudg- 
ingly moved.) 

Thejubilee was so successful thatGilmore determined to outdo himself 
three years later,， with the World Peace Jubilee. Again he doubled the 
numbers: a chorus of 2oooo, an orchestra of 2,ooo, a coliseum seating 
10o;000. He secured military bands and virtuosos from Europe. Most 
importanthebroughtJohann Strausstheyounger,whose Presence proved 
an attraction unparalleled in American music. 

The jubilee was too much. The chorus of 2oooo, necessitating 1oo 
assistant conductors Was Unwieldy. Strauss took one look at the Situation 
and observed, correctly, thatany sort of polished performance was Out of 
the question. The crowds,，probably still satiated from 1869, did not 
appear. It was a financial disaster and would not be repeated, at least on 
thatmagnitude. Yetthe idea continued,only elsewhere. 

Themonsterfestival soon spreadto NewYork.There Walter Damrosch 
and Theodore Thomas were engaged in a fierce Struggle for musical 
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hegemony: Thomas theestablished star yexsxs Damrosch the upstart new- 
comer trying to break in. Thomas made it clear how he felt about chal- 
lenges. On meeting Damrosch he reportedly said，“I hear，Doctor 
Damrosch, that you are a very fine musician, but I want to tell you one 
thing: whoever crosses my path I crush”(Damrosch 1923, p. 22). Dam- 
rosch founded the Oratorio Society ofNew York in 1873;,and as an exten- 
Sion,theNewYorkSymphonySocietyin 1878. Still,Thomasshold onthe 
cityseemedunbreakable,eventhough he tookatwo-yearhiatus in Cincin- 
nati, from 1878 to 188o. In May, 1881 Damrosch launched his heavy 
artillery, a monster music festival. It lasted a week, with a chorus and 
Orchestra numbering 1,goo, and an organ moved bodily into the Seventh 
Regiment Armory building from St. Vincents Church. Damrosch fea- 
tured Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, Anton Rubinstein?s 7Dme7 of Bape/， 
Handels Messiaj,and Berliozs Requiem. The Berlioz Requiem in partic- 
ular created a sensation, and a packed audience of 1o,ooo was claimed for 
every performance (Damrosch 1923,PP.32-33). 

Thomas soon retaliated， Within days of Damroschs festival he 
announced his own for 1882 in the same armory building. Thus New 
Yorkers were to be presented with the spectacle of dueling monster music 
festivals. Thomas had already created monster festivals in Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia，but even the Philadelphia Centennial Festival，with an 
Orchestra of 15o, a chorus of 1,ooo, a march especially composed for the 
Ooccasion by Wagner, and with President Grant and many other national 
leaders present, was small potatoes to what he envisioned. Thomas essen- 
tially doubled Damrosch>s forces - geometric increases Seemed to be the 
order ofthe day for these events - with an orchestraof 3oo and achorus of 
30oo. He also had broader plans; itwould be a tri-city festival, presented 
in New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago respectively. With each presenta- 
tionmomentum built,asaudiences,receiving newspaperreports from the 
other cities, eagerly anticipated his arrival. It was a technique worthy of 
Barnum. And Thomas, true to his reputation, did not compromise on 
repertory. The programs were long and heavy, featuring among other 
Works, the first complete performance of Bach?s St Matem Passioxz in 
America. 

Monsterfestivals,partserious musicand parthoopla,extravaganZa,and 
P. 工 Barnum showmanship,nevertheless did much to interestAmericans 
in art music, however vaguely that term was Understood. Thomas savw in 
the festivals an Opportunity to evangelize for better music:“You see, We 
must placethe greatmastersbefore the peopleatthesefestivals in the very 
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bestway,or ouUr work goes for naught.”Thomas also recognized how well 
the festivals caughtthe toneofthe times.“Everything is bigger here”and 
America,with an “ambitious driving Purpose which compels us to extend 
OUr efforts”“expects bigger, greater, more impressive [concerts] than its 
Predecessors”(quotations from Schabas 1989,p. 115). 

All in all monster concerts were importantin shaping musical culture in 
nineteenth-century America. The CHicago 7zteyocewt acknowledged that 
Thomas,with his festival“continuesto discipline Chicago successfully in 
the growth of taste”and connected art music directly with morality: the 
festival contributed to“publicknowledge[ofmusic]and indirectly,public 
morals”(Schabas 1989,pp. 119-120o).Notallfestivalshad such lofty goals， 
butall had a major impact. The very presence ofJohann Strauss in Boston 
Was in itself cause for much publicity. The concerts attracted the curious 
and the thrill-seekers, but many went away SUpporters. Whatever their 
musical value, and that was hotly debated in the nineteenth century， 
monsterfestivals builtaudiences forart music. 


Composers 


Aswasnoted in chapter8,onlyahandful ofAmerican composers wrote art 
music before the Civil War: among the most prominent were Anthony 
Heinrich (1781-1861)，Henry Fry (1813-1864)，and George Bristow 
(1825-1898).Thesecomposershadbegunto developarudimentaryAmer- 
ican style. It consisted of a balance of light and heavy elements, and was 
derived partly from Italian opera，partly from Mendelssohnys more 
descriptive instrumental works. But this direction was cut Short by two 
changes in the American musical world. The first was the clearer distinc- 
tion between art music and other types, and with it new expectations 
aboutwhatartmusicshould be.The second wasa much closer connection 
to Germany. Many German musicians immigrated to the United States 
after1848,and manyAmericans wentto Germanytostudy.Togetherthese 
developments brought a new sense of calling: music of a higher purpose， 
and music ofa new Seriousness， 

American composers had three agendas or challenges in the second half 
ofthe nineteenth century,which unfolded more or less consecutively. The 
first was acceptance. Throughout the nineteenth century the American 
public continued to assume thatifa composer wasAmerican, he was infe- 
rior. A European education solved this issue in the Short term. Beyond 
intrinsic benefits to a composer，European study provided a stamp of 
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approval to a public very unsure about the art. It legitimized American 
musicians. The second challenge facing the composer was Opportunity. 
Americans could learn their craft in Europe, they could be sanctioned by 
names Such as Liszt, Berlioz,Chopin,orThalberg,butthatdid little good 
让 their compositions could notbe heard. 

The third challenge was identity. Only after American composers had 
gained the requisite craft, had secured a pedigree, and found at least a 
Potentialaudience,wasthecallforauniquelyAmerican musical artheeded 
Seriously.Afewcomposershad sensedthis issuefromthebeginning.Inthe 
first half of the century，Heinrich and Fry approached it in radically 
differentways. For Gottschalk at mid-century it seemed moot. More than 
anyothercomposerofhistimeheblendedartand his nativevernacularina 
natural, unforced way. He remained, however, acutely sensitive to crit- 
icism that Some considered his pieces vulgar. But for approximately 
twenty years after the Civil War American composers were more intentin 
Proving their mettle than establishing a national independence. Begin- 
ning in the 188os,however, calls for an American music were heard with 
increasing frequency. 

Compositional activity in the second halfofthe nineteenth century Was 
much more geographically concentrated than other musical activities. 
Much of it centered in Boston, and historians have used the term Second 
New England School to delineate the group ofcomposers who worked in 
the Boston area, distinguishing them from the First New England School 
ofeighteenth-century singing-schooltunebook composers， 

Who comprised the Second New England School? This is not entirely 
clear. A core group of composers lived and worked in Boston, had similar 
but not identical musical philosophies, and exerted mutual infuence， 
often meeting to critique each other”s works. The most important were 
John Knowles Paine (1839-190o6), Arthur Foote (1853-1937)，George 
Whitefield Chadwick (1854-1931),and Amy Cheney Beach (1867-1944)， 
Anumber of other composers had New England connections but either 
Worked elsewhere much oftheir career or had a sufciently different aes- 
thetic Orientation to place them outside the New England School itself. 
These included Dudley Buck (1839-19o9)，Charles Martin Loe 旬 er 
(1861-1935)， Edward MacDowell (1861-19o8)，George _ Whiting 
(1861-1944), Horatio Parker (1863-1919), Arthur Farwell (1872-1951)， 
Daniel Gregory Mason (1873-1953)，and Charles Tomlinson Griftes 
(1884-1920). Horatio Parker falls outside the core group only because 
opportunity took him to New Haven, Connecticut, in 1894,although he 
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maintained professional connections with Boston until 19o2 (Crawford 
1996,p. 531. 

Except for Amy Beach, whose career took a different Path because She 
Was female,the core group wasassociated with Boston educational institu- 
tions: John Knowles Painetaughtat Harvardand George Chadwickatthe 
New England Conservatory; Foote mostlytaught privatelybutafter 1921 
wasattheNew England Conservatory;hespenttheyear 1911-1912 aslec- 
turer and Acting Chairman ofthe Music Department at the University of 
California at Berkeley. Parker left Boston in 1894 to assume a professor- 
Ship atYale University. 

John Knowles Paine (1839-1906) was the acknowledged leader of the 
New England school, partly because he was approximately a generation 
older than the others and partly because he was appointed the first Pro- 
fessorof Musicat Harvard. Earlier writers referred to him as not “4 Patri- 
arch? but “7T1e Patriarch? ofAmerican Music>” and the“veritable Dean> of 
the“academic”composers (Howe 1939,p.257; 有 了. Hughes 19oo, p. 146). 
Paine?s works are usually considered very competent although conserva- 
tive, a charge not altogether accurate as We will see. Paine, himself， was 
much avware that he would be judged according to the classical pantheon， 
and like other art music composers, by what he could do in the larger 
forms. His Principal historical importance, however, is the impacthe had 
on other composers. 

Unlike most ofhis contemporaries Paine?s Principal infuence was not 
Mozart, Beethoven,orearly Romantic composers,butJ.S.Bach.This Put 
him somewhatatodds with prevailing aestheticexpectations.Primarilyan 
organist,Paine studied with the German Bach devotee AugustHaupt,and 
Was probably thefirstAmerican to master the organ literature of Bach. In 
Spite of his reputation as an organist and in Spite of holding important 
Organ posts throughout his life, however，Paine composed few organ 
Works. A fair fraction of those he did compose were variations on well- 
known tunes, comparable to what the piano virtuosos were doing. But 
there was little place for the organ music of Bach in the Romantic canon， 
Had Painelived alittle later and come to know the French organ school of 
Franck and Widor， his compositional output might have been quite 
different. 

Painexs most important compositions are two Symphonies and two 
large choral works. Hisfirstmajorchoral work,a Massin D,was Written in 
1865 and premiered in Germany. In 1872 he completed his oratorio St 
Peter. It brought him much closer to both Bach and American audiences. 
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No major musical genre had deeper roots in American soil. Oratorio Soci- 
eties,an outgrowth ofthesinging-school movement,had been performing 
large oratorios since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Critics 
hailedo# Peterasalandmark, “withoutdoubtthe mostimportantmusical 
workyetproduced in this country”and“thefirstdirectproofwehavehad 
of the existence of creative musical genius in this country”(Matthews 
1873, p. 116, quoted in Smither forthcoming, pp. 31, 33). The Bachian 
infuence is apparent in its serious tone, incorporation of chorales, and 
polyphonic choruses. 

Paine composed his First Symphony in 1876, and the Second, entitled 
ZI UpLII,in 1879.Both pieces refute the chargethatPaine wasacompe- 
tent but Somewhat dull composer or that he was Ultraconservative. He 
may have been a dulllecturer,as Chadwick intimated,butthe symphonies 
themselves are passionate Romantic works. The First, in c minor, has a 
Romantic fire that elicits comparisons with both Beethoven's Fifth and 
Brahmss First. The latter comparison is particularly telling because 
Brahms and Paine completed their works simultaneously. Neither could 
have known the other?s. The Second was probably infuenced notonly by 
Schumann but also Ra 他 , who completed a similar work in 1878. Paine?s 
titlesforindividual movements closely parallel RafPs. 

Both symphonies were well received. At the premiere of the Second 
ladies waved handkerchiefs，men shouted，and the reserved John S. 
Dwightreportedly stood on his seat opening and closing his umbrella to 
show his enthusiasm. Paine was compared favorably to Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. The musical coqg7NosceNt 如 of Boston clearly wanted a first-rate 
composerin theirmidst.Chadwicklatersaid that Paine?stwo symphonies 
more than any other works interested American composers in that genre. 

Paine?s greatestlong-termjlegacymayhavebeenin definingaroleforthe 
COmposer. His success in establishing music at Harvard inaugurated a 
trend that was to affect American musical composition into the late 
twentieth century: the association of the composer with academia (See in 
Particular chapter 18). This freed the composer from the marketplace， 
allowing him and later her to write, for a limited and erudite audience， 
Works that need not have broad appeal or impact. It also constricted the 
composer. Endemic to the Prime argument that secured music in acade- 
mia, that it should be studied as literature, was the notion of a canon of 
great masterpieces worthy of such status. This Placed a particular obliga- 
tion on the academic composer, to write in that tradition. It provided a 
Standard against which his work would be measured, and he knew it. It 
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also fosteredan innate conservatism,asthe pastasmodelandexemplar was 
always visible. Finally this approach led to considerable theorizing about 
music, not only by scholars studying works ofthe past, but by composers 
themselves to explain and justify their music. 

The most original and creative nineteenth-century New England com- 
Poser was George Whitefield Chadwick (1854-1931). In many ways his 
career is quintessentiallyacademic: study in Europe with Reinecke, Jadas- 
Sohn,andRheinberger,organistand teacherin Boston,amajorforceatthe 
New England Conservatory,authorofan infuential texton harmonyyand 
finally successor to Edward MacDowell as the musical member in the 
Academy ofArts and Letters. Chadwick”s work atthe New England Con- 
Servatory is particularly important. Appointed director in 1897 he 
remolded it ffom essentially an advanced finishing school for singers and 
pianists to a full-fedged conservatory on European lines. Itremains today 
one ofthe mostimportanteducational institutionsformusicin the United 
States. 

Asacomposer Chadwick was anything butstuffy. His study in Europe， 
which did not commence until he was twenty-three, already indicates a 
Sense of purpose and individualism. After succeeding spectacularly at the 
conservatoryin Leipzig -his Second String Quartetand his 尺 办 yz TAR 
Overtye receiving enthusiastic performances and praise - Chadwick 
decided to studyin Munich.Onthewayhefellin with a group ofpainters， 
knownasthe Duveneck Boys,aftertheir leader,and accompanied them on 
a Sojourn to France. Short-lived, the experience probably opened up to 
Chadwick possibilities of color and softened the Teutonic bent of his 
European education (Yellin 199o,pp. 36-37). 

Chadwick wasathis bestin the major instrumental genres,in particular 
Orchestral music and the string quartet. He wrote five String quartets， 
Which establish him as a major Romantic chamber music composer. The 
best known was the Fourth，first performed in 1896. Chadwickes 
individuality is most apparent in the character of his melodies, and this 
quartet is a particularly good example. Many of the themes,although not 
pentatonic, have a pentatonic bent. Gapped notes, particularly in scalar 
Passages，are typical. The tunes resemble Anglo-Celtic folk music. 
AlthoughChadwickhimselfwas ofIrish descent,the Celticpresence is less 
a COmmentary on his ancestral heritage than on the prevalence of such 
music in nineteenth-century America. As was pointed out in chapter 6， 
Anglo-Celtic music was common in American dance music, the fiddle 
remaining a uUbiquitous instrument throughout the nineteenth century， 
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and Irish ballad had a major impact on popular song, from the early 
importation ofThomas Moores ballads through Stephen Foster and later 
Tin Pan Alley. 

The quartet owes a debt to Dvoidks “American”Quartet, although 
how much is unclear. Chadwick undoubtedly knew Dvotakss quartet， 
Which was premiered on January 1,1894in Boston bytheKneisel Quartet， 
for whom both Chadwick”s Third and Fourth Quartets were Written 
Chadwick,however,hadbeguntoincorporatetheAnglo-Celticfolkidiom 
into his music long before Dvotak arrived in America. He was fully aware 
ofwhathe was doing. He claimed to haveused an Irish tune,Spoottpe Pibje， 
in the scherzo of his First String Quartet. Other movements of this and 
other instrumental workshavesimilar ifless obvious folk qualities. 

ChadwickwasfundamentallyalateRomanticcomposer. Hisincorpora- 
tion of vernacular elements and an Irish piquancy into his music was 
uniquely refreshing at the time, even though some critics had di 伍 culty 
accepting the humor. The folkish elements coexisted with characteristics 
typical of the nineteenth century: longer, more complex phrases, heavier， 
relatively chromaticharmonyand cyclic form.Thelastofthese,typical of 
Drvoidk,was too common in ljate Romanticism to be attributed directly to 
Dvotak. Particularly striking in Chadwicks music were his varied tex- 
tures. This is noticeable in both the Second Symphony, where the trio of 
the scherzo and the Principal theme of the first movement have a similar 
drone-like pedal built on the open fifth F-C,and in the fourth movement 
ofthe Fourth String Quartet,which opens withaunisonvariantofatheme 
from thefrstmovement. 

One other melodic feature appears so frequently in Chadwick's music 
that it is almost a Signature: a sudden chromatic turn near the end of his 
folk-like melodies.Itusually involvesoneparticular scale degree,andmost 
often was a lowered tone. In the opening themes of both the first and last 
movement of the Fourth Quartet an Fi suddenly appears，the only 
chromaticism in an otherwise diatonicenvironment. 

Chadwickss first major Success Was his 尺 力 VCN Te Overtaye, Written 
whenastudentin Leipzig.IThroughouthis career Chadwick continued to 
Write orchestral music,and was more respected as an orchestral composer 
than in any other genre. Orchestral music played to one of his greatest 
Strengths,a sense ofinstrumental color and imagery. He wrote three sym- 
phonies, all before 1895. After that he focused on orchestral works with 
Programmatic connections: overtures,Ssymphonic poems,and suites. His 
Imost popular, 9yMzjpoNic Sketchpes, Suite for Orchestra, written between 
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1895 and 19o4,consists offour works thatmay be Played separately. They 
Share many traits With the earlier symphonies and string quartets, but 
their individuality is even more striking. Nowhere is Chadwickss sense of 
color morevibrant.Thatsummer of1879 mayhavehadalastingimpact on 
Chadwick. 

If Chadwick was the most original composer of the New England 
School,Amy Cheney Beach (1867-1944) was the mosttalented.Avirtuoso 
pianist，her gender determined her career. After a Spectacular initial 
Success, including a debut in Boston when she was fifteen and an appear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra when she was seventeen, she 
married in 1885 and drastically reduced her performing activities. As the 
wife ofa prominent Surgeon, musical activities were all right in the home 
butnotin public,unless itwasfora good cause.Thusfortwenty-five years 
Beach continued to compose,butlimited her publicappearances to one OFT 
two annual charitable events. Only after her husband”s death in 191o did 
She onceagain resume an active COnCert career. 

Beach wroteahandful oflargeworksand manysmaller piano piecesand 
Songs. In Several ofthe major genres,she composed onljy one work: a Mass， 
a Symphony, a piano concerto, a violin sonata, and a piano quintet. But 
each shows a remarkable mastery oftheidiom. Her Mass, written in 189o， 
first attracted the public to her. The piano concerto and GaeLic 9SyMNbjpo10y) 
becameherbest-knownlargercompositions.Thesymphony,composed in 
1894-1896, was first performed in 1896. Itis one of the largest works to 
come from the Second New England School. In it Beach combines the use 
of folk melodies, a late Romantic sound，chromatic harmonies, and a 
Surprisingly mature sense of overall structure, given that this was her first 
Symphonic composition. The symphony contrasts two expansive，pas- 
Sionate OUter movements with two more lyrical and haunting middle 
movements，wWhich quote Gaelic themes in their entirety. The second 
movement, the dance equivalent, is entitled 4Ua siciliaxza. In both move- 
ments Beach breaks the melancholy lyricism with contrasting Sections, a 
middle ezzpetxW01t MOpie in the second, and two development sections in 
thethird. 

Adrienne Fried Block has pointed out parallels between Beach>s sym- 
phonyand Dvofdkss“New World>” Symphony.These include key, the use 
of pentatonic folk themes in a late Romantic harmonic environment, and 
Prominence ofthe oboe and English horn in the slow movements (Block 
199ob，p. 269). Whatever the extent of Dvoidak'”s influence，however， 
Beach?schoice ofsubject matterhad lesstodowithaconsciousnationalism 
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than a fascination with old Gaelictunes. In thatsense she is closer to Chad- 
WwWickthan DvoFtk. 

Beach2s Caelic SyMtzpooy disproves many cliches about late-nineteenth- 
century American music. The firstis that European training was essential 
for a composer. The second is that a derivative work could not be impor- 
tant. Beachs symphony, like her violin sonata and piano concerto, sound 
reminiscent of Brahms and Dvoiak (for the sonata throw in alittle Grieg 
andatouch ofFranck). ButBeach is still astrong,compelling voice.This is 
allthe more remarkable since these were her firstefforts in the genres; but 
all too sadlyher onlyefforts. 

Thefinal pointis theissue ofgenderasa factor in composition. Thereis 
no question that gender playeda major partin Beach?s career, as she chose 
to Subordinate her musical activities to being a wife.Theroleof gender in 
her compositions, howeverm is another issue. In Beachys lifetime many 
critics openly doubted that a woman could successfully compose in the 
large instrumental forms. Unable to deny Beach>s Success, these writers 
then faulted her works forbeing too masculine. In factitis di 全 cultto hear 
them asa differenttype ofstatement from whata male composer ofmajor 
talent would make. They are convincing within the same framework that 
wejudge Brahms or Dvoiaik. Ifthe interpreter considers that a masculine 
framework，then they are masculine. More important，however， they 
demonstrate that writing extended Romantic compositions had little to 
do with being born maleorfemale. 

AnothersidetoAmy Beach is seeninhersongs.SheandherBoston com- 
Patriot Margaret Ruthven Lang (1867-1972) were two of the most 
Successful artsong composers oftheearlytwentieth century. Beach?s 7N7ee 
So10S 011 Poe1ls of Robet B1oWN1I and her song FEcstasy, on her own text， 
werethemostpopular. Ecstasy, Written for voice,piano,and violin report- 
edly received over 1Jooo performances (Block 1983,p.49). 

Lang, who was active in Boston between 1887 and 1916, composed 
Orchestral and choral musicas wellas songs. Her Damiitic Overttye was the 
first work composed by a woman to be played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and her overture TYiticpis had three performances at the 1893 
Worlds Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Most of her recognition， 
however, came as a Song composer. Altogether she wrote over 150 SongS. 
Both she and Beach proved to be highly sensitive to text, mood, and 
nuance. 

At the turn of the century Edward MacDowell (1861-19o08) was the 
best-knownand most respected composerin America. His career spanned 
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both Europeand America,and he was the firstAmerican since Gottschalk 
to receive wide recognition in Europe. Rupert Hughes, writing in 19oo， 
left no doubt about MacDowells position: “an almost unanimous vote 
would grant him rank as the greatest of American composers, while not 
a few ballots would indicate him as the best of living music writers>” 
(R. Hughes 19oo,pp.34-35).MacDowellDsreputation sufferedalong with 
other composers as part of the early-twentieth-century reaction against 
Romanticism, but has since returned,ifnot fully to thelevel that Hughes 
Placed it. In retrospect MacDowell wasanimportantcomposer,butnotof 
the staturethat Hughes suggested. 

MacDowell,who showed extraordinary talentasa pianistin New York 
City wherehe grewup,followed theusual path to Europe, but with some 
Unusual detours.VWhen hewasfifteen hewentto Paris with hismotherand 
Soon wona scholarship atthe Paris Conservatory. He also showed enough 
talent in painting that he was offered free instruction from the painter 
Carolus Duran atthe Ecole des Beaux Arts and briefy considered a career 
in art. He chose music, and struck out for Germany, eventually to study 
with RaffandbecomeaprotEgEofLiszt,whoencouraged his composition , 
MacDowellDs proclivity for painting and his association with Liszt deter- 
mined his direction as a composer. Except for two piano concertos and 
four piano sonatas, vehicles for his own virtuosity, MacDowell eschewed 
the classical forms. His was the music ofthe future,thesymphonic poem， 
thesuite,and programmatic sketches. 

MacDowells best music is his piano music, which falls into the two 
extremes of Romanticism，the large or grandiose, and the miniature. 
Among his large works, the four piano sonatas, all the products of his 
maturity, are Significant contributions to an important Romantic genre. 
Each sonata has a subtitle,and the last three have more specific program- 
matic references. The First，entitled 9o74at4 7y7a9g1C0，wWas composed in 
memory of his teacher Joachim Ra 住 . In its tone and massive textures 站 
conveys whatLawrence Gilman called the “strikingly orchestral character 
ofhisthought”eventhough,likehis othersonatas,itisthoroughly pianis- 
tic(Gilman 1908,p. 15o0). 

Each of MacDowells last three sonatas is associated with a Nordic or 
Gaelic legend. MacDowell was not a nationalist, but like Chadwick his 
music has a Gaelic quality. Gilman labeled him fatly a Celtic composer 
(Gilman 19o8, p. 1). MacDowell leans more toward the Scottish than 
Irish, the most obvious feature being his use of Scotch-snap rhythms. 
MacDowellDs musicalso bearsa stylistic similarity to Grieg?s,to whom he 
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dedicated both theThird and Fourth Sonatas. The Third Sonata has been 
called the“Norse”, although MacDowell did not so entitle it. He did 
include at the top of the score a poetic reference to Nordic legend. Even 
this sonata, however, is as much Gaelic as Nordic. MacDowell may have 
been partly drawn to the Gaelic element in Grieg, for both had Scottish 
great-grandfathers. 

MacDowells Gaelic heritage is most obvious in his Second and Fourth 
Piano Sonatas,the Soipata Byoica and theKeltic.The Second is based on the 
Arthurian legend, and even though MacDowell acknowledged that each 
movement represented some particular aspect of the legend, he insisted 
thatitwasnotstrictlyprogrammatic.TheKelticsopatxisbased onthe Irish 
legends contained in the Cycle ofthe Red Branch (Gilman 19o8,p. 156). 

No group of pieces by an art music composer was better known in the 
early twentieth century than MacDowells character pieces for piano. The 
bestappeared as individual numbers in four suites, TYpodliajd SRetpes;osed 
Pieces, Piyeside TBles,and Nemw BUILT Theappeal ofthese pieces was 
partly their accessibility; many were easily playable by amateurs when the 
Piano was still at the center of many homes. More important, however， 
MacDowell was able to evoke strongly and directly both place, usually 
nature, and mood. Unlike Debussy，he never went beyond Romantic 
harmony and melodic gesture, but his sense of color, focus,and economy 
of means Was extraordinary. These works suggest another connection to 
Grieg,who was also amaster ofshort,lyrical,evocative piano Pieces. 

In the last twenty years ofthe nineteenth century approximately 50o0 
Americans departed for Mecca-am-Rhine, for Germany, to become musi- 
cians.The Leipzig Conservatoryaloneadmitted 455 American students in 
the 189os (Bomberger 1991). One young American musician, however， 
Charles Ives (1874-1954)，had something else in mind. No European 
education for him,although he was an extraordinary pianistand organist. 
Ifwe can believe Ives he was more interested in baseball than music. He 
had his eye on Yale, not for music, but as the springboard for a business 
career. By chance he arrived at Yale the same year as Horatio Parker, and 
although he complained about Parker”s conservatism as Beethoven did 
about Haydn?s, he did study mnusic with Parker and benefit from the 
asSociation. Indeed,Ivess works from the period through 19og,including 
the first two symphonies and a number of songs, are to a considerable 
degree rooted in and indebted to the European Romantic ljanguage of 
Parker and his colleagues, as well as the broader European traditions of 
Brahms,Dvorak,and Tchaikovsky. 
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Having graduated from Yale, Ives moved to New York and evolved a 
dual jlife. Professionally he eventually became a partner in the most 
Successful life insurance agency in New York. His creative accomplish- 
ments in insurance rival those in music. However,afteralukewarm public 
reception for his cantata, 71e CelestalCoxptmy (performed in 19o2),which 
may have been a trial run for a musical career, and a few unsuccessful 
attempts to interest professional musicians in his music, he retreated, to 
compose in isolation. Atthis time, Ivesxs music rapidly moved away from 
theRomanticnorms ofthe Second New England School,as Ivesembraced 
a widening palette of new compositional ideas. With no record of per- 
formance or publication to guide the historian，controversy SUrrounds 
exactly what Ives wrote when, but I believe his own recollections are 
neither entirely disingenuous nor inaccurate. Even 计 we give him no 
benefitofdoubt,however,inafifteenyearperiod,fromroughly1lo9o5g until 
1921, he composed what must rank as one of the most original and extra- 
ordinary oeuvres in thehistory ofnotjustAmerican butVWestern music.1 

JIvess Principal instrumental compositions include four numbered 
Symphoniesand anumber ofother major orchestral works, several pieces 
for theatre orchestra, three piano Sonatas, four violin sonatas, two String 
quartets,and one piano trio. He also composed many smaller Piano pieces 
andstudies. His mostimportantvocal compositionsarehisapproximately 
150Songs,andalargequantity ofchoral music. Mostofthe choral music is 
early, Written before 19o2, when he was active as a church organist. His 
Songs Span his entire career and embrace a wide variety of styles. They 
range in length 人 fom the approximately thirty-second 7, 2, 3 to the dra- 
matic five-minute Setting of Cexze7Ul TCM Boo 妇 Bte1s zj 如 万 eaye1， 
generally considered Ives?s greatestSsong.Theyvaryin style from relatively 
Straightforward almost vernacular pieces to highly experimental settings 
thatembrace all of Ivess advanced musical devices. His use of program- 
matic allusion and quotation is extensive, the extramusical meaning of 
both clearer than in his instrumental music because of the text. Ives”s 
Songs both displaythe entire range ofhis imagination and establish him as 
theoutstanding composer ofartsong in thehistory ofAmerican music， 

Many of Ivess songs and instrumental pieces have close ties, one often 
being based on the other. Parts of7He Foz 太 ojyxplb,forinstanceyare based 
on the song，OiL o1e Da Te 有 oatoztc dt Stockbyidge，originally 


1 The“standardq” datings ofIves?s works are given in 4Mze7iG7ove; Gayle Sherwood and J. Peter 
Burkholder are reexamining this issue, with some preliminary findings, based on handwritings， 
manuscript paper,and otherevidence, reported in Burkholder 1995, passim. 
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composed for orchestra in 1908, was arranged as a Song，with text by 
RobertUnderwoodJohnson,in 1921;and 1z the Cagewas writtenbothasa 
Song and as a movement from a set for theatrical orchestra around 19o006. 
Thereare many otherexamples ofthis typeofcrossover in Ivess music. 

Ivesexperimented with polytonality, extreme dissonance and chromat- 
icism, tone clusters, atonality, and Unusual sound combinations at least 
COncurrently with 诸 not before these devices were common in Europe. 
Rhythmicallyhewasahead ofeveryone. Metrical changesaboundi;lengthy 
Unmetered passages are commoni layers of different meters pile on top of 
one another. And through it all are passages of extraordinary rhythmic 
complexity; even the most fexible metrical patterns could not contain 
JIvess rhythmicsubtlety. 

Structurally Iveswasequally innovative. He drewheavily on theAmeri- 
can Vernacular, integrating Songs, hymns, band pieces, and fiddle tunes 
into his musical vision in away no previous American composer had done. 
Hebuilt up textures through layering, often creating the effect of several 
Simultaneous and marginally connected musical events. He moved away 
from traditional musical structures, at a time most American coOmPposers 
adhered doggedly to classical forms, to develop new methods of musical 
Organization . 

Most of Ivesyxs music is associative 让 not Programmatic. Ives recorded 
thepast,his own past,andtheworldaroundhim.Attimesthiscan resultin 
relatively literal renderings, such as the final rocket and explosion of 71e 
Fot of 7 or the description of a ZZje-Pyjztcetoz Footpall Game where 
even the referee”s whistle is easily identifiable. At other times,his associa- 
tionsaremoreabstract. Infuenced particularly bytranscendentalism,Ives 
addressed deep philosophical questions in his music. In 7He CItatSWeyed 
Questoi1,oneoftheearliestofhis matureworks,thesolo trumpetponders， 
in Ives own description,“The Perennial Question of Existence.”The 
FEourth Symphony, considered his greatest completed work, Probes the 
Same issues: according to Henry Bellaman”s 1927 Program notes, WTitten 
almostcertainly in consultation with Ives,thesymphony asks“the search- 
ingquestionsofVWhat?andVhy?which thespiritofman asksoflife.”Each 
movementthen projectsa differentanswer (Kirkpatrick 1965,P.vViii). 

Noonefamiliar withAmerican folkand popularmusic can missthe way 
in which vernacular tunes pop in and out of Ivess pieces, tantalizing the 
listener with a snippet here, a fragment there, a phrase that seems to go 
awfry, as it Suddenly veers o 企 in some unusual direction, another phrase 
that gets buried under layers ofcompeting material.The tunes seem to be 
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everywhere,with no rhyme or reason to theirappearances.And their pres- 
ence differs from other twentieth-century composers who used vernacular 
in astudied,almostself-conscious way. Ives”s borrowings seem spontane- 
ousandnatural,afundamental partofIvessown musical language. 

Theirappearance,however,isanythingbutrandom.Vernaculartunesin 
JIvess compositions almost always have a structural or a programmatic 
Purpose. Sometimes the programmaticnature is apparent, as in Deco7atio71 
Dauy (the holiday now known as Memorial Day) in which Ives quotes 
Several Civil War songs, 72bps, and the hymn Betilamy (Nearer My God to 
Thee”). In many other cases, indeed in most cases, the programmatic 
purpose is much less obvious, in fact debatable. The three movements of 
JIvess Second Violin Sonata demonstrate how much ofthe absolute-pro- 
grammatic spectrum Ives covers,and how di 全 cultitistopin him downto 
anyone band. 

The presence offiddle tunes in the second movement comes as no SUT- 
Prise.Ivesentitled it7z 她 e Bu,andintoneand spiritaswellastune source 
it suggests a nineteenth-century barn dance. It is clearly programmatic. 
The title of the first movement, 4Xtt1111 is for Program hunters a red 
herring. The title derives from the hymn tune 4xtx1, Which Ives used as 
the basis for the movement. There is no Overt reference to a Season. The 
final movement is entitled 71e Reyiyal It is also based on one Principal 
hymn tune，Nettietox. The programmatic nature of this movement is 
ambiguous. Thehymn itselfsuggests a depiction ofa revival meeting,but 
how precisely? I have heard a concert violinist describe it in relatively 
literal programmaticterms,associatingtheopeningLargowith thepeople 
asSsembling,thetune with the revival meeting itself which reaches a peak 
offrenzy with thetune stated relatively completely in joxtisszjio quadruple 
Stopsin theupper register oftheviolin,and thebriefclosing tag,on asur- 
Prising Fl, with the crowd dispersingafterthe meeting with afinalecho of 
thetune ringingin their heads. 

Such an interpretation makes perfect sense and is entirely consistent 
With what we know JIves wanted to do in other pieces. Yet there is no 
confirming evidence thatthis is whathe had in mind here.Another inter- 
Pretation,also compelling,is thatthefirstand third movements are about 
thetunesthemselves,as thetitleofthefirstmovementitselfsuggests.This 
interpretation is also supported by another aspect of Ivesys music, his use 
ofvernaculartunes for structural purposes， 

J. Peter Burkholder has recently described a type of structure common 
in Ives，cumulative setting (Burkholder 1995，pP. 137-267). It is not 
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entirely unique to Ives, but Ives is the only major composer to explore 让 
consistently and thoroughly. A cumulative setting is based on one princi- 
pal tune, with other possible countermelodies. The tune is heard first in 
fragmentsorinanaltered ordistorted versionand only graduallyemerges， 
toappear relatively complete neartheend ofthe movement,usuallyas the 
climactic event. Cumulative Setting can be likened to sonata form in 
reverse, in which the development precedes the statement. The firstand 
third movements of the Second Violin Sonata are clear and Straightfor- 
ward examples ofcumulative setting. 

Ives"s exploration ofcumulative setting is intimatelylinked tohis use of 
vernacular tunes. For the recognition of a tune, at first dimly and then 
moreand more clearlyuntilitbursts forth triumphantlyandunadorned,is 
animportantpsychologicalaspectofthedynamics ofthe form. Ivesalmost 
always chose well-known tunes for cumulative setting. But even today， 
When many listeners do not have the background in nineteenth-century 
American culture to recognize Specific tunes,their stylistic properties are 
Su 伍 ciently distinct within Ivess musical 人 fabric that cumulative Setting 
retains its impact， 

Alistener hearing Ivess music for the firsttime is often struck with its 
density and complexity. Multiple layers of activity may invoke multiple 
meanings,Someprogrammatic,sSomestructural,somearrestingbecauseof 
the sheer sound. This is particularly appParent in his orchestral music， 
Whereheexploitsfullythe sonoric richnessofthe medium,and nowhereis 
it more apparent than in his Fourth Symphony. In the first movement a 
chorus sings, unison Until the last few measures, the hymn “Watchman， 
Tell Us ofthe Night:>” within a particularly thick and sumptuous orches- 
tral texture. The second movement contains Some of the most complex 
music written in the twentieth century. At one point Ives divides the 
Orchestra into two clashing ensembles (1965 Score, p. 26), reminiscent of 
his accounts of hearing two marching bands as a youth in Danbury; at 
other times he will have as many as four layers of overlapping rhythms， 
mostindependentofthebarline(p.31);andatone pointall ofthe follow- 
ing rhythms occur Simultaneously: eighth-note Sextuplets, eighth-note 
quadruplets followed byeighth-note sextuplets within ahalf-note duplet， 
and half-note triplets in 3/2; quarter-note quintuplets，sixteenth-note 
quintuplets，half-note triplets,， against four quarter-notes in 4/4; and 
quarter-note duplets and eighth-note triplets in 6/4 (p. 77). Within this 
rhythmic free-for-all,one hears fragments of at least two dozen tunes. 
The entire movement has as a programmatic base Hawthorne”s Story 77Ne 
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Celestial Raiiroad, a parody on Bunyan?s Pig11 Prog1ess. Ives uses this 
material in two other works: a piano piece called 7He CelestialLRai1oad,and 
the second movementofthe“Concord>”Sonata. Each time he reworked it， 
adding furtherlayersand other material. 

Butnotall ofIvesxs music is noisy and rambunctious. Some ofhis most 
effective moments occur in quiet passages, where Ives seemas to suspend 
time to create music of quiescentallusion. These contemplative moments 
often use what Robert Morgan calls“spatial techniques》” devices that 
undermine tonal and rhythmic drive to allow the listener to focus on the 
immediate, on the music occurring there. Paradoxically such music often 
bears programmatic reference to both a particular time and a particular 
Place. 7He 瑟 oxsatozic dt StocRbidge especially has this character; and 
Significantly it had a specific programmatic allusion, a walk Charles and 
Harmony took along the Housatonic River in 19o8, the year they were 
married. But like many Ives“place pieces>”the program is less intro- 
Spective than descriptive (Cooney 1996,p.276). 

In 1921，as his compositional career was coming to a close，JIves 
attempted to familiarize the public with his music. He assembled at his 
Own expense three remarkable publications: 174 So19S,aselection ofmost 
of his songs, dating from his college days at Yale in the 189os to ones just 
coOmpleted; the massive Second Piano Sonata (Cozco1,， Mass.，184o-60)， 
Which attempts to evoke the Spirit of the Principal writers of Concord in 
the mid-nineteenth century; and Essays Be1oyre 4a SoNatd ,aprose exposition 
ofhis philosophy, particularly in reference to what the“Concord>”Sonata 
is all about. In both the Sonata and the FEssmw the infuence of 
transcendentalism is strong.The reception ofthese publications wasluke- 
warm at first, but gradually Ivesxs music began to be known. By 193o a 
younger generation of avant-garde composers，notably Henry Cowell 
(1897-1965),looked upon Ives as a pioneer and almost a father fgure in 
newAmerican music. From that point on his reputation and recognition 
grew. 


Nationalism 


How couldan American composer beAmerican?This question was heard 
on and o 任 throughout the nineteenth century. Before the Civil War two 
foreign born musicians who made America an adopted home addressed it 
in different ways. The Bohemian-born Anthony Heinrich discovered his 
compositional talent in a log cabin in Kentucky in 1817 and never ]let 
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anyoneforgetthat. Hecomposed manyprogrammaticpieceson American 
Subjects and proudly proclaimed himselfto bean American composer. In 
the 185os Norwegian Ole Bull took over the Academy of Music in New 
Yorkand establisheda prizefor"“thebestoriginal grand opera byanAmer- 
ican composer,upon a strictly American subject”(Howard 1931, p. 200). 
Unfortunately the Academy folded before the Prize could be bestowed. 
Bull himself never forgot his heritage, even though his association with 
America was extensive and deep. 

In the 188os musicians became more assertive about American creativ- 
ity. In 1885 Calixa Lavalle presented a piano recital ofall-American music 
before the Music Teachers National Association. It was a Tisky venture， 
but it succeeded. The association then began to Present annual orchestral 
COncerts ofAmerican composers. Frederick GrantGleason,describing the 
event, expressed hope that "the time is at hand when the native artist OF 
composerwill be granted equal rights with his brother from over the sea.>” 
Gleason blamed the Situation Squarely on“musicians of foreign birth 
(who) look with scorn and disdain upon theefforts ofevery native Ameri- 
can2>(Gleason 1887,pp.261;,273). 

By the 189os isolated nationalistic cries had become a homophonic 
chorus. Two events in 1893 brought the subject of American national 
musictoahead.Thefirstwas Dvoidk's challengetoAmerican musicians to 
compose pieces emblematic oftheir country; the second was the Chicago 
Worlds Columbian Exposition. Much has been written about Dvoidk?s 
Primary example to American musicians, the Symphony 忻 o1l 如 e Ne 
Ta. Did Dvoiak really know what he was doing in both his choice of 
material and its realization?That is,was itprimarily American Or Czech?I 
will not address that issue; in regard to later developments of American 
music, it matters little. Dvotdk, it should be noted,also composed several 
other pieces similarly designed,theF major String QuartetOp.96,andthe 
Er major Quintet Op. 92. Some musicians of the time resented Dvoiales 
hubris in telling American composers how to write American music. 
Besides,some rightfully claimed, this was already on their mind. In addi- 
tion，Dvoiak was not quite in touch with the way things worked in 
America; make music a line item in the national budget and the problem 
would be solved, he argued (Mussulman 1971, p. 117). Nevertheless his 
charge served as a wake-up call,spurring much consideration ofthe topic， 
and much compositional activity. 

The immediate problem nationalistic-oriented composers faced was 
SouUrce material. British folk sources, from ballads to fiddle tunes, had 
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become partofthe fabric ofAmerican life. And they weretherightful her- 
itage of most American composers of the time. With a few exceptions， 
however, they were either ignored, or considered European. As late as 
189o Frederic Louis Ritter could state outright that America had no 
“people”s-song 盖 bywhich he meant folk music (Ritter 189o,p.420).The 
Chicago Worlds Columbian Exposition of 1893，however，Ssuggested 
otherwise. 

The Exposition contained anumber ofethnic villages from around the 
world - Celtic, Teutonic, Islamic, Asian, African, and American Indian. 
The entire fair was a paean to nineteenth-century Progress and social 
Darwinism. The White City glorified European white male culture. The 
ethnic villages were arranged on a“sliding scale of humanity”(Block 
199oa, pp. 143-144), with the Europeans at one end and the Affrican and 
American Indian at the other. Nevertheless Native American music 
became the hit ofthe show. The concept ofthe noble savage, prevalent in 
Western literatureand thoughtuntilAmericansencountered thereality of 
the Plains Indians in the 18gos, was revived. Suddenly many American 
composers become fascinated with Indian music. 

African American music as a _ nationalistic SouUrce was _ essentially 
rejected.Theguiltand stigmaofslaveryandthetensions ofreconstruction 
were still too much on peoplexs minds. And although many European ele- 
mentshad been absorbed, AfricanAmerican musicwas stil fundamentally 
African. American Indian music was just as foreign to European immi- 
grants, but it had an exoticappeal of its own it was native in the deepest 
Sense,anditdid notremind thewhiteelites oftheirlessthan glorious racial 
Past. 

Native American music was also safe. By the 189os the frontier was 
closed, the Indian wars were over, and Indians had been contained in 
reSservations. The distance between Native and white American culture 
Was SuU 伍 ciently great that it posed no threat. And the reservations System 
had a _ practical bonus for ethnologists interested in Native American 
mnusic.The Indianswereallin oneplace,easilyidentifiable.Itwasalmostas 
itthe governmentin its wisdom had assembled aready-madelab forschol- 
ars.Thelogisticsofstudywere much simplified. 

Twobooksin particularspurred interestinAmerican Indian music.The 
first was Theodore Baker's dissertation DZUey die MUWS 大 de77O7dQNETIRONN- 
ce TYidex,publishedin Leipzigin1882;MacDowelluseditasthemusical 
SoOUrce for his 7ziiajN SUite. As noted in chapter 1l, the second was Alice 
Fletchers 4 Stxdy of Owapa TadiaN MUWSic, published in 1893, concurrent 
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with the Chicago Exposition. Fletcher worked directly with the Omaha 
Indiansfrom1883,andhadbeguntomakewaxcylinderrecordingsasearly 
as189o.Otherscattered publicationsofIndianmusicappearedatthistime， 
including B.I.Gilman”sstudyofZunimelodies. 

By 19oo an“Indianist”movement was in full swing. The leader of the 
movement was Arthur Farwell (1872-1951), a young composer recently 
returned frfom European study. He had seen at Bayreuth whatVWagnerhad 
done with Teutonic legends, and shortly after he returned to Boston in 
1899 he encountered Fletcher?s book, which inspired his 47ze7zca]z 7zdiaN 
Meiodies (Culbertson 1987, p. 158). When he found no publishers inter- 
ested in this and other similar pieces, he established his own press. From 
19o1 to 1912 the Wa-VWan Press periodically issued compositions by 
American composers, many based on Native American music, and all 
adhering to Farwells broader Principles,to provide an outlet, free ofcom- 
mercial limitations, for music that refected the American democratic 
Spirit. That the press, begun with little capital and no outside funding， 
lastedaslongasitdid,istributeto Farwellsingenuity and tenacity. 

Other composers associated with the Indianist movement were Henry 
Franklin Belknap Gilbert (1868-1928), who used Indian, African Ameri- 
can，Creole,， and Celtic Sources，Carlos Troyer (1837-1920)，Harvey 
Worthington Loomis (1865-193o), Edgar Stillman Kelley (1857-1944)， 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman (1881-1946). All except Cadman were 
published in the Wa-Wan Press. Cadman, however, had the most main- 
Stream SUccess. His song based on an Indian melody,， Po7l 态 e ZN of 如 e 
SA-BUre Tazterbecameapopularhit,andhis opera Spaxzewis,one oftwo on 
Indian themes, was produced at the Metropolitan Opera in Nevw York in 
1918. His other Indian Opera was 7Ne 571Set TY01L. 

The use of Indian themes in American music at this time Went far 
beyondtheworkof Farwellandthe Wa-VVan Press.Their Presence was not 
only Part of a broader search for nationalistic identity but spilled into the 
exXotic Stream of Romanticism. MacDowell is the bestexample ofthis ten- 
dency. His 1894 Tediaz Site is less a nationalistic expression than an 
attemptto incorporate unusual or exotic materials into a late-nineteenth- 
CenturyEuropeanharmonicidiom.The Indian material provides an exotic 
color that becomes the springboard for typical Romantic symphonic 
development. 

Although MacDowell was supportive ofan American music, he explic- 
itly rejected the use offolksong as a nationalistic device. To him national- 
ism meant the association of Specifically musical characteristics with 
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ethnic or geographical areas, and he claimed that “true folksong has but 
few marked national traits.”He classed folksongs into six types, based on 
rhythmic and intervalic features: Oriental，which included Hindu， 
Moorish， Siamese，Gypsy; Russian and Northern European; Swiss and 
Scotch; Spanish and Portuguese; Arab and North American Indian; and 
German. Hefurther stated thattheArab and North American Indian type 
wasasubset ofthe Oriental. Inessence MacDowell distinguished between 
different European musics and considered therestofthe world “oriental>” 
(MacDowell 1912,pp. 141-57). 

MacDowell represents one end of the cultural spectrum: the user in 
Search ofexoticmaterial,oraccording to Crawford,musical nationalism as 
a means to create his own personal expression (Crawford 1996, p. 558). 
Farwell, Cadman, and other Indianist composers attempted to get closer 
to the material itself. Some did field work among the American Indians， 
attemptingtoabsorb thespiritofthemusicaswellas its technical features. 
Farwell respected the identity of the Indian melodies. Rather than using 
them as a Springboard for large-scale sonata Structures, he allowed the 
materialitselfto determinethelimits ofthe piece.Thushis47zexicxxt TU4t07 
Melodies consists of short piano pieces, with little or no classical-style 
development. 

Yet in spite of Farwells and others” attempts to come to terms with 
Native American culture, the result was more an apPropriation than an 
indigenous setting. Even composers such as Farwell grafted Indian songs 
Onto a conservative, nineteenth-century harmonic idiom. The result was 
Still European. Cadman?s title for one piece, Taealized 7zdia7t 7Nemtes SUg- 
gests he was aware of this dichotomy. In the end the Indianist movement， 
although it did bring the music of Native Americans into public aware- 
ness, did not establish an extended or viable compositional school. And it 
did not solve the problem of American nationalism. The Indianist move- 
ment began to fade during the 192os, as Americans woke up to another 
uniquelyAmerican idiom,jazz (See chapter 17). 


关 


In 1915 EdgardVarese (1883-1965)arrived in America,a bonafide radical， 
anavant-garde,modernist composer. He had seen therevolution in paint- 
ing in Europe, he had heard the music of Stravinsky and Schoenberg, he 
had read the symbolist poets. He was distressed at what he found in 
America. The Principal American composers, George Whitefield Chad- 
Wick, Daniel Gregory Mason, Arthur Foote, and Amy Beach were still 
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Writing nineteenth-century music. Some of it was very good, but it was 
conservative. German Romanticism reigned. Ivesheknew nothingabout; 
butneither did anyoneelse. 

Modernism had arrived in the visual arts. Alfred Stieglitz?s gallery had 
become a hotbed of modernist activity. The Armory Show of 1913 had 
Created a sensation far greater than expected; and Dadaists appeared that 
Same year. In music only Leo Ornstein (1892 or 1893-2002) Was wWTiting 
what Varese considered contemporary mnusic, and Ornstein, as it turned 
out, Soon withdrew from public life. Worst ofall there seemed no young 
generation pushing fornewand radical ideas. 

Vareseindeed arrived atatime ofconsolidation in American music.The 
gains since the Civil War had been immense, and art music continued to 
Spread. New orchestras were being founded every year, and large new 
works continued to be written. Even interest in opera Was growing with 
the Spread ofthe new medium, the phonograph.Opera singers were ideal 
foracousticrecording;theycould generatetheneeded volumewithoutthe 
challenging problems ofbalancealargerensemble created. 

Nevw technology, the radio, the electronic phonograph, jazz, Popular 
music, modernism, and new currents from France, would soon appear， 
changing the face ofAmerican music for ever. But except for the sudden 
infusionofjazzintotheAmerican mainstream throughthefirstrecordings 
of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band in 1918, no-one in 1920 could have 
imaginedwhatwascoming.TheAmerican artmusicworld of192oto most 
Seemed onlyabiggerand betterversion ofwhatithad been in 19oo, 
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In _ chapter 2，I discussed three aspects of the interaction between 
individualism and egalitarianism which characterizes American music as 
wellasherpoliticsand society:elitistartand egalitarian folkmusics,which 
in Some respects mark the poles ofa spectrumyand the mediational role of 
musical reformers. The present chapter explores three other aspects: a 
couUnter-reform, the popular music industry, and the interlinked tech- 
niques of improvisation and experiment. I begin by returning to the 
reformers. 


Counter-reform 


The reformers Sought to elevate America?s tastes by presenting artistic 
values in a musical ljanguage suited to ordinary citizens. They were most 
Successful in cities, where their ideas both supported and rested on a rich 
COncert life. The links between art music, reform, and patronage thereby 
grew steadilystronger,so thatbythe187osmanyreformershad effectively 
become UpPper-class conservatives. 

By that time, however, America was becoming more self-critical about 
its social and economic polarities. The aesthetics ofworking-class citizens 
Seemed less important than their economic position, and values derived 
from European art music seemed far removed from the affection citizens 
granted their folk and popular musics. Though reform methods still 
Served to promote musicalliteracyand performance,theybecame increas- 
ingly irrelevant to the reformers: original, broader objectives: mediation， 
reconciliation,acculturation.A counter-reform was needed. 

This,like its predecessor, was grounded in religion - in particular, the 
unending Succession of religious revivals that swept across nineteenth- 
Century rural America. The music sung at these ranged from traditional 
psalms to remnants ofthe New England repertory to, eventually, reform 
hymns by Mason and his brethren. But regardless of the musics source， 
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the performances were anarchic and ecstatic; each of thousands of cele- 
brants couldinfectany phraseindividually,moved bya personal epiphany. 
Asin New England a century before,anotated repertory Was transformed 
into afolk performance tradition; and as before,a new repertory by anew 
generation ofcomposers eventually resulted. 

These composers, however, built upon the reformers” successes. They 
couldassumethatrevival congregationswould generallybemusicallyliter- 
ate;hencetheycould disseminate their workin notated form without nec- 
essarilylinking itto singingschools.Theyalso knewthatliteracyhad made 
possible a sheet music industry which shaped its products for maximum 
popularity，and they hoped to redirect toward ecstatic Salvation the 
affectionand pleasuretheseproductsevoked.Theresultwasanewmission- 
arymusic:thegospelhymn.Thereformingurgeremained,butitsfocuswas 
reversed: the staid artfulness of the inherited repertory Was to be trans- 
formedbyan infusionofenergyfrom folkandpopularmusicaltraditions. 

Like previous reforms,revivalismandthemusicitengenderedsoughtto 
mediate America”s ideological polarities both socially and technically. 
Egalitarian masses focked to hear charismatic individuals preach; asingle 
authority (the Bible) was given a multitude of sectarian readings. Tub- 
thumping rhythms ensured ensemble, while simple harmonies invited 
extemporization; call-and-response patterns modeled a balance between 
leadersand followers. 

In importantways,however,the counter-reform was the converse of its 
predecessor. Its crusades werefocused noton artlessvillagersbutsin-laden 
Urbanites. Its messagewas disseminated notthroughschoolsand churches 
butthrough popular media:journalism,publishing,andeventually broad- 
casting. And its music sought not to propagate the values of high culture 
but to sweep them aside, to overpower intellectual elitism with the sheer 
energyandabundance ofaredirected popular culture. 

Education and scholarship underwent a similar counter-reform some- 
Whatlater; butunlikea century before,this depended less on religion than 
on a new technology. In the early twentieth century, broadcasting and 
recording began to make musicuniversally available in an acoustic, rather 
thannotated,form.Suddenlymusicalliteracywasnolongeraprecondition 
formusicxs reproduction; and with the introduction oflong-playing discs， 
transistor-based sound equipment, and cassette tapes, the cultural shi 仁 
Was completed. By the 196os virtually all young Americans were learning 
nearlyall theirmusic- popular,folk,orart-from recordings,notscores， 

All musicthereby became part ofa new aural tradition,and the focus of 
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music education shifted toward listening and away from theory and per- 
formance. In effect, values previously associated with folk mnusic or the 
music industry - familiarity, utility, popularity - began to be applied uni- 
Versally. Both nineteenth- and twentieth-century educators Sought to 
mediate between citizens and an elite; but whereas the former taught 
musicnotation sothatpopulartaste could be shaped to approach high art， 
the latter taught by means of recordings So that art music could be 
approached as ifitwere popular. 

Recordingsalso made possible anevw kind ofscholarship. Notation had 
enableda particular piecetobereplicatedatwill,so thatanalysis,criticism， 
andtheorycouldbebroughtto bear.Recordingsenabledthereplication of 
non-notated performances; suddenly the scholarly study of folk and 
popular musics became Practical - so practical thatbythe 19gosanevw dis- 
cipline，ethnomusicology，had been formed to encompass much such 
Work. But ethnomusicology entailed important departures from nine- 
teenth-century art music scholarship; in particular, it generally rejected 
both the analysis of individual works in themselves and respect for 
composerlygenius. Itwasasmall step toanother counter-reformyin which 
ethnomusicological methods were applied to other domains. The“new 
musicology”of the 198os and 199os offers one example; a more pointed 
instance,in the presentcontext,istheincreasinglegitimacy granted schol- 
arlystudiesofAmerican music. 

Art music itself underwent a related reorientation. By the end of the 
nineteenth centuryy a significant number of composers had begun incor- 
porating folk and popular mnusics into their works. Earlier aesthetic 
asSuUmptions were inverted: rather than improving a peoplexs music by 
imposing elitist values and techniques,，the counter-reform composers 
hopedtorevitalizean elitistartbyinjectingnational orpopulistvaluesand 
materials. 

Although this reorientation occurred throughout the West (it was a 
European,Antonfn Dvoidk,who famouslyarguedthe pointin the United 
States), its application was especially Problematic in America. European 
nationalists worked in relatively homogeneous cultures with long-stand- 
ing indigenous folk traditions; but America was 3a Salmagundi of 
Uncounted immigrant grouUpS. Moreover, many American folk traditions 
were being continuously transformed by appropriations from others; 
Worse, most had become inextricably entangled with Americas popular 
musicindustry. On whattradition could a composer basea truly 470e7iCQN 
music?Orwerealltraditionsequally serviceable? 
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In their replies, American composers distributed themselves along a 
Spectrum much like that occupied byfolk traditions (See chapter 2): from 
individualism (regionalism) to egalitarianism (eclecticism)，linked by 
appropriation. One large group, reaching back at least to Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, focused on the musics through which their own sensitivities 
were formed. Some, like Virgil Thomson, embraced a variety of Sources 
from a particular geographic region; others,like William Grant Still, drew 
on ethnic traditions which had evolved nationvwide. An important sub- 
group turned to jazzand popular music.Composers from John Alden Car- 
penterto Gunther Schuller soughtto invigorateartmusic with vernacular 
rhythms and gestures; others，from George Gershwin to Anthony 
Braxton,applied forms ortechniques from artmusic to essentially vernac- 
ular idioms. Still others,like Leonard Bernstein, drew on both vernacular 
and ethnic streams,sometimes in the same Work. 

Yet another Subgroup, in America as Europe，grounded art music?s 
reform in art music itself. As the twentieth century unfolded, art music 
coOmposers became so alienated from the received canon that historical art 
music was as Tfemoved from their own work as were popular or folk tradi- 
tions. Composers like Lucas Foss and George Rochberg began to re- 
Presentin their own work thehistorical artmusic on which theyhad been 
raised. Bythe 199os,in works ofJohn Adamsand others,musichad joined 
other postmodern arts in taking its own historyfor itssubject matter. 

All these composers,though drawing on very different sources, Sought 
to re-form their art around a music which was part of their personal her- 
itage. In this sense their music parallels that of folk traditions which tend 
toward isolation and preservation. But apPropriation (acculturation) had 
its analogue too, in composers who drew on musics which were largely 
foreign to them. 

Dozens of European Americans, led initially by Arthur Farwell, rebuilt 
their artaround materials taken from Native American or African Ameri- 
canfolktraditions.Forother composers,theAnglo-American mainstream 
Was equally distant; Aaron Copland?s scores from the 193os and 194os - 
Probably the best known of all “Americanist”compositions - generally 
utilize idioms and references which had little or no bearing on Copland?s 
formative years. Other composers reached even further afield, and in so 
doingallied themselves with theemerging discipline ofethnomusicology. 
Colin McPhee and Lou Harrison turned to Indonesia; La Monte Young 
and Terry Riley, to the Indian subcontinent. Mixed-repertory performers 
like Jenny Lind and John Philip Sousa, who sought to educate Vernacular 
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audiencesaboutartmusicvalues, gradually gaveway toensemblesjlike the 
Kronos Quartet，who sought to educate art music audiences about a 
variety ofethnic traditions. Intuitive polyglots like George Crumb com- 
bined ethnic, vernacular,and historical sources into ahighly idiosyncratic 
personal idiom . 

Like many American folk musicians, ethno-composers enlarged their 
own art music tradition by acts of appropriation. But few shared the 
radical egalitarianism thatlayattheheartoffolk appropriations. Many,in 
fact,wereessentiallyelitist,attemptingboth to reformtheirownalienated 
tradition and to demonstrate that the music of a different culture pos- 
Sessedanalogoushigh-artvalues.Others,entranced bythe"“simplicity”or 
“purity”of folk traditions,implicitly rea 伍 rmed the distinction -and the 
relative positions - of“high>and“low> art. 

Some,however,were more profoundly eclectic,arguing foranon-hier- 
archic field of possibilities which would include art music itself. For indi- 
viduals like Charles Seeger, Henry Cowell, and Charles Ives, the friction 
between an elitist art and an egalitarian ideology would be substantially 
reduced iart music were recognized as simply one musical path among 
many. Composerly greatness - pioneering accomplishments in artmusic- 
could be reconciled with democratic citizenship 这 a composer grounded 
his work in the musicality inherentin everyone:“eclecticism,” TIves Wrote， 
“is part of[a composer?s] duty”(Ives 1961,p.79).The precise source Was 
irrelevant (it could even beart music itself); Ives required only that“local 
color, national color, any color, [be] atrue Pigmentofthe universal color> 
(p. 81). 

Such unprejudiced eclecticism collapses the polarity between art and 
the vernacular into a universal, non-hierarchical domain. In this sense 站 
runs COUnter not only to previous reforms but to the missionary qualities 
of reform itself. Since all musics stand on an equal footing, none can be 
used to “improve”another; what is reformed, rather, is the presumption 
that improvement is needed. The American eclectics propose a transcen- 
dent alternative in which individual genius and egalitarianism are mutu- 
ally supportive; the conflict between Pioneer and Citizen is transformed 
into coOoperation. 


Popular music 


Even the eclectics，however (possibly excepting Ives), found equality 
easSier to accept for folk and art traditions than for popular music. In the 
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former, at least, values like beauty or utility were deemed independent of 
economic worth; in the latter,musical and marketvalues were thoroughly 
entangled. For popular music,asIshall usethetermyisby definition evalu- 
ated primarily by itseconomic Success - in America, by its success in What 
is described as a free market. In American ideology, free markets mediate 
economically between Pioneerand Citizen:thevalue ofeach Pioneer crea- 
tion is established bythe Price assigned itby Citizen purchasers. In theory， 
everycreation hasan equal chanceatcollectiveapproval,andthe collective 
judgment is made without prejudice; individualism and egalitarianism 
achieveasympbiotic balance. In practice “free”markets are never Unregu- 
lated: attimesequalityisenforcedattheriskofdamping initiative;atother 
times individualism is encouraged attherisk ofmonopoly. 

Music both fits and resists this model. In all but wholly participatory 
traditions,music performed by individuals is heard (Purchased) byabody 
oflisteners;in this sense,theatresand concerthallsmimicmarkets. Strictly 
Speaking, however, alive performance never recurs; it cannot be resold， 
and approval of it is expressed only in the purchase of another, different 
performance. Marketers (whether oforchestras, Broadway shows,or rock 
Stars) exploit this contradiction, implying Paradoxically that Successive 
performances ofthesame production are both identical and unique. 

Onlywhen music can be widely disseminated in reproducible form does 
it become fully compatible with free-market ideology. In America this 
OCcCcUrred when musical literacy became Su 伍 ciently widespread to make 
the mass production of sheet music economically viable. Thus, although 
earlyreformers initially promoted literacyto mediate between folkand art 
mnusic traditions, they indirectly fathered an altogether different music， 
one which bypassed entirely the values associated with either tradition. 
Withtheadventofrecording,the new genre,with its monovalentmeasure 
of success, became the mostuniversally accepted mechanism for reconcil- 
ingartwith America?s ideology. 

Ratherthan attemptingto mediate conceptsjlikeaesthetics,elitismyand 
community, the popular music industry acts as a broker between music- 
makers and music-users. Itaddresses the American dilemma by asserting， 
on the one hand, that each piece of music is created (owned) by a gifted 
individual or team ofindividuals,and by requiring,on the other,thateach 
piece be approved (purchased) by a significant number of ordinary citi- 
Zens. Both these conditions are vital to its function. The industry cannot 
be radicallyegalitarian; it mustinsistthatgood music is produced only by 
extraordinary people, for 让 it granted musical creativity to all citizens 
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equallyitcould offer no rationaleforthepurchase ofits products.Nor can 
it, as a whole, be explicitly elitist; to declare that only certain citizens are 
aesthetically qualified to be consumers would violate both the ideology 
and the Practice ofa free market. 

The industry has never been, however,amonolith;like other musics in 
America,its components have situated themselves in afield defined by the 
Same SOrt of Spectra that characterize Americas social and Political 
domains. Forproducers ofpopular music,these spectraare translated into 
Whatare, in effect,marketing Strategies.Atoneextreme producers seek to 
draw into asingle audience individuals from a variety ofsubcultures - an 
egalitarian strategy which appeals to the citizenry”s desire for shared， 
fundamental values. Attheother,producers createproducts intended fora 
Specific subculture, or even to createa subculture - an individualist strat- 
egywhich appeals to each citizen?s desire to be different， 

In Practice most popular music occupies an intermediary position， 
aimed at a distinct market but receptive to crosSover Success. In times 
WwWhen Americars integrationist impulse is ascendant - between Say, 1955 
and 1963 - the number of crossover hits increases and the boundaries 
between markets are blurredi in Pluralist eras, such as the 198os, market- 
ing categories proliferateand products arenarrowlytargeted.Atalltimes， 
however，both Strategies are viable; their persistence is perhaps best 
exemplified by the different stances adopted by top-forty and country 
music producers toward the subcultures defined by purchasers ages.The 
former,especially since 195g,have promoted musicasa cultural markerby 
which each nevw generation can distinguish itself from its elders; new top- 
forty music is therefore constantly differentiated from the old, with a 
major change declared every few years, as a new generation defines itself. 
Country music, on the other hand, is essentially conservative; because 让 
aimasto integrateoldandyoungintoasingleaudienceitchanges gradually， 
avoiding disjunctions that might create a generational splitin its market. 

Thesedifferentstrategiesareillustrative ofan even broader dichotomy- 
that between synchronic and diachronic popularity, between “hits” and 
“standards,”Much popular musicaspires to beboth immediately success- 
名 1] and long-lasting,ofcourse,butasignificant Portion is marketed with 
either obsolescenceorenduranceprimarilyin mind.Songsassociated with 
dancecrazes(DotheBza,forexample,areintendedtolosefavorquickly so 
that new ones can be marketed in their stead. Successful show tunes (OU 
Ma Rimem), on the other hand, are usually meant to persist in a variety of 
performances and revivals over many years. 
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Musicwhich is popularoveran extremelylongspan oftime often comes 
to occupy an intermediate position between commercial music and art OFT 
folk traditions. Certain art music works have come to function much like 
very long-lived commercial products, either because of inherent qualities 
like compactness and adaptability (Air on the G String”) Or because of 
unique cultural associations (the TYzUias 721Oyvertxye).There has resulted 
adistinct“pops”repertory -apeculiar mix ofclassical music,shovw tunes， 
flm scores,and popular song - which claims both aestheticand economic 
Virtue. Conversely, some long-lived commercial products have become 
Situated Somewhere between popular and folk music. When copyright 
expires,incentives to promoteawork are greatly diminishedi its continu- 
ingpopularitythereafter(which often depends on oraltransmission rather 
than commercial transactions) Signals the kind of egalitarian, non-com- 
mercial approval which is usually reserved for music frfom afolktradition , 
Many nineteenth-century Songs (Litte ByoyN 1， for instance) have 
acquired this patina; but the best illustration is provided by Stephen 
Foster,who istaken to be,simultaneously,thevoice ofthefolk(%America2s 
Troubadour”[Howard 1953]), a canny Writer ofcommercially Successful 
Songs,and a creative artistof great genius.Thatnone ofthese descriptions 
alone su 伍 ces is precisely the point; Foster”s ambiguous position is both a 
justification and a consequence of Americas musical and ideological 
dialectic. 

Diachronic popujlarity requires creators of popular music always to 
Position themselves with respect to the received standards”or “classics>” 
of their time. These change constantly, to a far greater degree than for art 
music; thus alienation is less pervasive in twentieth-century coOmmercial 
musicthan in artmusic. Butitremains apotentforce wheneveragroup of 
citiZens OF artists believes the received repertory reinforces the Status of a 
cultural or economic elite. The creation of a new notably different music 
providesthe disenfranchised group with anemblem markingarejection of 
thestatus quo;the musicboth refectsandshapestheindividualistimpulse 
which underlies social change. This phenomenon has occurred irregularly 
among European- and Anglo-Americans, frfom the minstrelsy of Jackson- 
ian democracy to the folk-rock of the 196os; among black Americans， 
forcibly alienated from mainstream culture, it has recurred generation 
after generation, from blues to bebop,jive to rap. 

Such striking disjunctions have attracted much commentary; but most 
popular music continues,Tratherthan rejects,the received repertory. Every 
new Song, of course, differs in some way from those which are already 
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popular，commonly，however，the differences are slight，so that an 
identified market is retained, with one or more ofthe previously popular 
items replaced by the new one.VWhenthe differences are more substantial, 
they usually signal the presence of one of the two Strategies described 
earlier: Splitting an existing market to create Subgroups whose identity 
depends on the purchasing of new products; or combining portions of 
different audiences to create a new, potentially larger market. These two 
approaches haveengendered two tactics which typically mediate between 
change and continuity in popular mnusic: the promotion of individual 
artistsandthetransformation ofstyle bymeans ofappropriation. 

The formerlong predates the modern musicindustry; sheet music from 
the17oosalreadyproclaimedonits covers“assungby 一 ”andearlyAmer- 
ican impresariosassociated their seasonswith star performers.VWhen sheet 
music became a product in its own right, rather than a mere echo of the 
theatre, the focus of Promotion Shifted to composers; Stephen Foster is 
again an early paradigm, with composer-performer Henry Russell a note- 
worthy, hybrid precursor. By the Civil War sheet music companies had 
begun to cultivate distinct Stables of songwriters, a process Which culmi- 
nated in turn-of-the-centuryTin Pan Alley. 

Thereafter performers became increasingly important. Popular mnusic 
was increasingly disseminated by means of recordings, rather than sheet 
music,and promoters consequentlyfocused on theacousticevent(the Per- 
formance) rather than on a notated abstraction (the score). By the 195os 
the marketing focus was SO concentrated that most purchasers were 
Wholly unaware of the composers of the hits sung by their 人 avorite Per- 
formers. Intermediate between these two eras were the big bands of the 
193os and 194os,whoseleaders were composers of (atleast) idiosyncratic 
arrangements but were also performers whose Primary products were 
recordings. Since the 196os the distinction has increasingly been lost; 
except in country music, most performers are now their own composers 
and vice versa. 

Thefocus ofpopular musicpromotion thus shifted gradually from Per- 
formers in the early nineteenth century to composers in the early twenti- 
eth and back to performers (or performer-composers) after World War II. 
Butthe objective was always the same: to carve ffom an unreliable general 
audienceasmaller,secure group offanswhocould becounteduponto pur- 
chaseeach oftheir idols nevw products. 

The marketing of individual artists reinforces individualist tenden- 
cies in American culture: by proclaiming the irreplaceable genius of a 
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Particular composer or performer,itencourages devotees of this genius to 
distinguish themselves from (and sometimes contend with) devotees of 
different individuals. Indeed, there often results an elitism akin to that 
asSociated with art music; contending enclaves of consumers deliberately 
disregardeconomicmeasures in orderto arguethemerits oftheir favorites 
on artistic grounds. In recent years Some SUch enclaves have even come to 
constitutea separate marketing category “alternative” Tock. 

In practice,ofcourse,individual composers or performers rarely offera 
Significant alternative. Their innovations are meant to attract devotees 
from their competitors or from a well-defined market,notto question the 
Structure or function of markets themselves. Even when an individual 
(James Brown,forinstance)is su 全 cientlyinventive to Precipitatean entire 
Substyle, the consequences are esSsentially reductionist and divisive, con- 
tinuing the status quo. More radical change results only when a different 
tactic is employed, often without conscious planning: the creation of a 
Single, more universal audience by the conflation of enclaves previously 
devoted to wholly different musics or performers. This process depends 
noton innovationbutonappropriation. 

Most popular music is derivative, of course, in that each marketable 
item appropriates much of its content from a pool of received material. 
Moreover, popular artists develop consistent styles by, in effect,appPropri- 
ating from themselves; and within genres, they imitate their rivals in 
attempts to capturefans. Butwhen appropriation alters the orientation of 
anentireaudience,ithasa more profound effect: a nevwy rather unpredict- 
able market is created, with the possibility that a sea change in popular 
musics structureand style will follow. 

I have previously discussed appropriation in folk and art music tradi- 
tions，where the identity of the appropriated material is generally 
acknowledged openly. For art musicians vernacular material usually cri- 
tiques the elitism of their own tradition，wWhile for folk musicians 
appropriation openly confirms their essential egalitarianism. In Popular 
music, however,appropriation is often masked,atleast initially; the audi- 
ence reorientation Which it seeks to precipitate would be defeated were 
listeners to recognizethe source,with all its concomitant asSociations， 

In its mostlimited form,then,appropriation results simply in acover: 
re-presenting in aform palatable to certain listenersasong or performance 
Which would notbeacceptablein its original version. Were thatall,acover 
wouldsimplybeamechanism forcreating newproducts;butcommonly at 
least part ofthe targeted audience eventually becomes reconciled (or even 
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devoted) to the original. Thus Pat Boone2s 72% 友 PU 培 was not merely a 
clean-cut，restrained rendition of Little Richards woolly，exuberant 
recording; italso,indirectly,encouraged at least some of its consumers to 
Purchase Little Richard?s version itself. Covers thus serve in a sense as 
mediators, functioning economically the way the reform repertory did 
Socially: they shapeanew marketbyintroducing purchasers tovaluesthey 
had previously rejected. 

When covers drav repeatedly from particular peripheral styles, aspects 
of those styles eventually surface, unmasked, in the mainstream. In the 
decade 1945-1955, for example, dozens of hillbilly (country music) hits 
Were covered by mainstream performers like Jo Stafford and Patti Page. 
Other artists, like Tennessee Ernie Ford, masked their country roots in 
mainstream recordings which were in effect their own covers; Still others， 
like Frankie Laine, built careers by hiding urban origins behind VWestern 
人 facades. African American music was appropriated similarly: white per- 
formers ranging from the Weavers to Johnnie Ray adapted widely 
different elements from it; black performers like the Inkspots and Nat 
King Cole masked parts of it to create mainstream hits. As the decade 
passed, elements from the appropriated styles surfaced more and more 
explicitly, gradually reorienting mainstream markets toward the periph- 
eryand the periphery toward the mainstream. The process culminated in 
Seminal recordings (many ofthem still covers) by Elvis Presleyand others， 
which fused both markets and styles into a nevw social and musical genre: 
rock and roll. Almost immediately, of course, the new market began to 
fragment,in waysalready described; butthe fractures were new ones,and 
the courseofboth styleand industry had been irrevocably transformed. 

Similar developments had occurred at least twice before: in the 183os 
and 184os,whenaspectsofAfrican American and lower-classwhite musics 
gradually penetrated a European-based song style, culminating in the 
music of Stephen Foster and the maturation of America”s sheet music 
industry; and in the 191os and 192os, when aspects of African American 
jazznotonlytransformed themainstream stylebutfostered theindustry”s 
Shift from sheet music to recordings. In all three cases the appropriated 
(covered2)materialsweretakeninlargepartfromAfricanAmerican music 
-ameasurenotonlyoftheunrelenting marginalizationand exploitation of 
black culture but also of its extraordinary vitality. In response, African 
Americans usually discarded the appropriated style, replacing it with a 
newly adapted one which in some way critiqued the exploitative main- 
Streamjthiswasinturnappropriated,andthecyclecontinued. 
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Processes of assimilation and appropriation have been greatly acceler- 
ated bymusictechnology. Recordings freed"“covers”from the constraints 
of notationi they also decoupled venues for production and reception, so 
that in a Sense a performance is apPropriated every time a recording is 
Played. Recentdevelopments in samplingtechnologyyespeciallyasapPplied 
in hiphopandrap,havemade recordingsthemselvessubjecttoappropria- 
tion and challenged the very notion of ownership. (Again African Ameri- 
cans have been the Primary innovators.) The internet may have even more 
radical consequences: in cyberspace itself there is nothing to be owned， 
and So marketing must focus on access, not products. Audiences and 
genres then become self-selecting, So that economic mediation between 
individualism and egalitarianism becomes far more fuid and unpredict- 
able. Some form ofthat mediation, however, will remain fundamental to 
the workingofAmericarxs popular musicindustry. 


Improvisation and experiment 


New technologies commonly engender new Skills unrelated to conven- 
tional schooling:Phip hop virtuosityis notlearned in conservatories.In this 
Sense,much recentpopularmusicislinkedtothefinal path whichIwishto 
trace through Americaxs musical terrain - a path marked by individuals 
whoapparently denythatmusic-making requires formal training,conven- 
tional skills, or even talent. Some have worked primarily in performance， 
as musical 7 加 7oV1Se7S; others have focused on composition and musical 
exbje71i1ieNlt 工 hese domains are often entangled (in,for example,the music 
of Charles MingusorAnthony Braxton); buteven when separate,they can 
togetherbe distinguished from other strands ofAmerica”s music， 

FEor all the paths thus far discussed, from reform to popular music, are 
implicitly a 伍 liational: thatis,theyask individuals - composers, perform- 
ers, listeners - to ally themselves with others, to situate their work in a 
context ofmutual support. In this sense (and this sense only) their funda- 
mental orientation is collective and egalitarian. Improvisation and experi- 
ment, on the other hand, are fundamentally individualist; they require 
thateach creative actbeindependent,and they permit (oreven encourage) 
artists to imaginethemselvesisolated.Bothimprovisationand experiment 
reach backatleastto colonial America; butboth acquired new importance 
with the advent of recordings and are therefore often associated with the 
twentieth Century. 

Improvisation might be said to occurany time an individual spontane- 
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ously empbellishes or transforms received material. In American culture， 
however, it is useful to distinguish between embellishments which seek 
only to realize the intentions implicit in the received material and those 
which imposeanaddedlayerofintentionwhichisthe performersalone.In 
theformercaseonespeaks ofinterpretation; in thelatter,ofimprovisation , 

Improvisation requires individual inventiveness,butitalso hasegalitar- 
ian implications: theadded layer ofintention places performers on a more 
equal footing with composers. Improvisation thus fourishes where 
veneration for composers is diminished; it also fourishes where tools are 
needed to protestimbalancesinanallegedlyegalitarian society. InAmerica 
both these conditions exist; especially in America?s folk traditions, partic- 
ularly of oppressed minorities (African Americans，for instance)， 
improvisation has beenabsolutely central. 

An improvisation is usually assumed to be unique not only to a per- 
former butto an occasion; thatis,an improviser is expected toembellish a 
workdifferentlyin each performance. Whenthis is notthe case,onemight 
Speak ofa performer?s“version? of a work, rather than an improvisationi 
buttheboundariesareoftenunclear:aversion may crystallizefrom succes- 
Sive improvisations, and an improvisation may be assembled from frag- 
ments which are reused in Successive performances. Moreover, differing 
Versions often function socially exactly like differing improvisations. 
Thus, in the seventeenth century, when hymn singers developed idiosyn- 
cratic renditions of the received repertoryy it was the variations between 
performers, not between Successive performances, that So exercised liter- 
ate musicians. 

It is assumed an improvisation will never recur; but a_ recorded 
improvisation does recur, as often as a listener wants. Recordings convert 
improvisation into composition: each recording becomes a piece in its 
own right, on which the entire evaluative apparatus associated with art 
music can be brought to bear, so that certain recordings can be judged 
especially artful, selected artists declared to be geniuses, particular per- 
formances cited as paradigmatic masterpieces，Around recorded 
improvisations there has thus coalesced an elitist subculture not unlike 
thatassociated with art music,and performers in improvising traditions - 
notably jazz - have confronted some of the same di 伍 culties faced by art 
musiccomposers. Certain recordingshave cometo constituteacorereper- 
toryy creating acanon Which functions much like the artmusic canon and 
toward which each nevw generation ofimprovisers must take Some SOrt of 
Stance,Tespectful or otherwise. 
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The situation is further complicated because recorded improvisations， 
unlike art music, are often also commercial products. Folk improvisers are 
members ofasubculture; recordings convertthatsubcultureintoamarket 
and its improvisers into producers whose products are Subjected to the 
Strategies and measures associated with popular mnusic. In particular， 
improvisers are asked to Succeed, paradoxically, both in continuing the 
tradition (that is, creating re-productions which will maintain or broaden 
existing markets)and in distinguishing themselves jos it (thatis,creating 
anindividual stylearound which areliablesubmarketcan beformed). 

However，because improvisation is often situated in economically 
marginal subcultures, the recording industry is especially motivated to 
produce “covers”which will appeal to audiences with greater Purchasing 
powerbutwho stand outside thetradition itself. Jazz -aprimarilyAfrican 
American tradition in a racist culture - was therefore disproportionately 
represented either by white performers whose music, no matter how 
Skilled,was derivative (The Original Dixieland Jazz Band,Paul Whiteman， 
BennyGoodman,the Dorseys)orbyAfricanAmericanswilling in effectto 
coOver their own music, either by masking themselves with white Stereo- 
types (Louis Armstrong, Cab Calloway) or by masking their work with 
white musicians (Fletcher Henderson, Don Redman). 

Musicians in improvising traditions - especially African Americans - 
thus faced an extraordinarily complex situation in the twentieth century. 
Before the advent of recordings the individualism intrinsic to improvisa- 
tion Was mediated by the ephemeral nature of performance and the 
egalitarian nature offolktraditions.Recordingsupsetthis balance,setting 
improvisers competitivelyagainstnotonlyeach other butalso all previous 
recordings (including their own). Recordings also thrustcommunitarian， 
non-commercial music into the mainstream, free-market music industry， 
which reshaped audiencesand products for maximum profit. 

The results were Unprecedented and paradoxical. Some musicians - 
notably Duke Ellington - sought to reconcile the conflicts intrinsic to 
their changing Situation, to create a music which was abundant enough 
and largeenough to absorb and transform the disparate cultural pressures 
to Which it was Subjected. Thus Ellington orchestrated individuals, not 
instruments, so that his band (far more than mosb was a community 
Shaped by distinct, improvising voices; he alternately exploited and chal- 
lengedthetechnical implicationsofrecordings;andhetookracial and styl- 
istic stereotypes- covers-tobetheverysubjectofhis music. 

Paradoxically,the greatintegratorsofjazz(Ellington,Coltrane,Mingus， 
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and others) wereall extraordinary individuals - Pioneers,even geniuses in 
the artmusic sense. Quite different responses were provided by groups of 
musicianswhowereacutelyawarethatrecordingshad cometo serveeither 
asan improvisational canon (artmusic) orobjects oftrade(popular music); 
their music critiqued both of these functions while inevitably being sub- 
Sumed into them. Their responses ranged from revisionist (the New 
Orleans revival) to radical (free jazz); nearlyalways they arosefirst in non- 
commercial venues from small communities of players which may have 
included astonishing virtuosos (Charlie Parker, for instance) but did not 
depend on the leadership ofa particular individual. Commonly the struc- 
ture of the response was itself a comment on Social or musical circum- 
Stancesi thus the stereotypical form of a bop performance (unison head， 
Solos byeach player,unison close)asserts both theequalityand individual- 
ity ofthe performers -acommenton notonlytheradical inequality ofthe 
Depressionbutalsothecommercialanonymityofbigbands. 

Similar developments can be traced in other improvisatory genres: the 
blues, of course, but also country music, where the emergence and sub- 
Sequent history of bluegrass closely parallels that of post-big-band jazz. 
However it was in jazZz that the social and aesthetic conflicts were sharp- 
est.Ifasmanyhaveclaimed,jazzisthequintessentialAmerican music- as 
blacksarethequintessentialAmericans-itisbecauseitshistory so directly 
manifests，in So many ways，the dialectical tensions at the heart of 
America?s culture. Since the 195gos rock and roll has largely Supplanted 
jazz,in the public view, but rock differs in crucial respects: it is explicitly 
commercial; it is more Tacially integratedi it is created Specifically for 
recordings;and it quickly became truly international. As a result, even at 
its most “alternative rockhasrarelyachieved theself-aware complexities 
of jazz,and its artists have almost never found themselves alienated from 
theirown tradition to theextentthatjazz artists have. 

Indeed,in their post-war alienation jazz improvisers resemble not folk 
or commercial musicians but composers ofart music, and devotees of jazZ 
have also often been devotees ofthe contemporary arts. Musicians in both 
domains must somehow distinguish themselves from a received canon of 
Workseventhoughthoseworks constitutetheverytradition in whichthey 
were trained. They also stand in a tangential and paradoxical relation to 
popularmusicandtovalues associated with economicsuccess.And,likeall 
American musicians,they must find a way to reconcile individual creativ- 
ity with good citizenship. 

Thelatterinvitesamorenarrowparallel: between improvisersand what 
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have been called“experimental” composers. Innovative improvisers,it is 
argued, are largely self-taught; formal instruction may grant technical 
facility,butatthe costofconverting acreative endeavor into acommercial 
one,Sacrificing"“soul>” for success. Experimental composers make an anal- 
0o8gous claim: although a formal musical education is usually presumed 
beneficial to the composition of art music, under Some circumstances 
training is not necessary and may even be a liability，Experimental 
composition，in this view，entails the invention and application of a 
Systemya collection ofpremises; each piece ofmusicexplores the implica- 
tions ofa particular system, and the value ofthe process (the experimentb 
transcends thatofthe outcome (the piece). 

But 这 composition requires invention rather than talent or training， 
then anyone - quite literally - can be a composer; all citizens stand on an 
exactly equal footing,unbiased by education or Social standing. Comple- 
mentarily, each newly invented music distinguishes its creator from all 
others;each experiment,regardless ofits outcome,carries traces ofasingle 
persons unique way ofthinking. Experimental music thus empowers the 
Citizenry in thedomain ofart musicexactly the wayAmerican democracy 
empowers them socially: itassigns equal value to each citizen, gives each a 
right to selfdescription, and places primary value on the integrity of a 
Process,notan oOUtcome. 

Experimental musicis generallythoughtto beatwentieth-century phe- 
nomenon, with John Cage alternately serving as progenitor and apotheo- 
Sis. But there are ample precedents in Americas past. William Billings， 
Speaking for a generation of tunesmiths, declared that“every Composer 
Should be his own Carver”(quoted in Chase 1966, p. 31), an assertion 
which gavehim liberty toexperimentwidely with formand techniqueand 
Served further as a premise embraced by nearly all the later shape-note 
composersand compilers.A more ambivalent precursor was Charles Ives. 
Dozens of Ives”s pieces explore newly invented methods for composing 
music; but Ives was also highly critical of music grounded only on such 
methods,finding them'“aweak substitute forinspiration”which could be 
applied by “any high-school student>” (Kirkpatrick 196o, PP. 120-127). 
This is, of course, precisely the point: experimental music is necessarily 
radicallyegalitarian. And for Ives egalitarianism was both ideal and inade- 
quate; although he envisioned a day “when every man while digging his 
Potatoes will breathehis own epics,his own symphonies ...”(Ives 1961,Pp. 
128), he also venerated “genius”(p. 91) as manifested in“men like Bach 
and Beethoven” (p.73). 
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Ives was, of course, an improviser as well as an experimentalist; indeed 
it may be in his work that these two approaches meet most closely. His 
objections to experimental methods have more to do with spontaneity 
and purposethan with the methods themselves: musical “substance:>” TIves 
Writes“comes from Somewhere near the soul” (Ives 1961, 77; an impro- 
Viser?s phrase, surely), and systematic experiments are necessarily highly 
calculated, reminiscent of what Ives called“manner.”Vhen such experi- 
ments were incorporated into larger works - when methods served ideas 
larger than themselves - Ives was more comfortable; but experimental- 
ism?s egajitarian implications are quickly negated in such a larger, artful 
COnteXt， 

Most experimentalists followed Ives in this regard, employing their 
inventions primarily in more explicitly artful works. Henry Cowell and 
Ruth Crawford，for example，invented and explored compositional 
methods which, in their theoretical transparencyswere potentiallyapplic- 
able by“any high-school student>2”; but in nearly all their music these 
methods were deployed in support ofa relatively conventional,somewhat 
elitistaesthetic. Forother composers (Harry Partch, Henry Brant,Conlon 
Nancarrow),theinvention ofnew methodswasonlyonetoolamong many 
Used to shape a highly refined art; though such composers are often 
described as experimentalists because of their self-reliance and inventive- 
ness, they stand well apart 人 fom experimentalismy?s social and aesthetic 
implications. 

Those implications were addressed much more directly by a later 
generation. The so-called “minimalists”- notably Steve Reich - began in 
the 190os with works of such reiterative Simplicity that they seemed to 
require no compositional activity whatsoever beyond the presentation of 
an initial premise， Closely allied were others who could be called 
“conceptualists”(Pauline Oliveros,Alvin Lucier, the Fluxus group); their 
Works, though less repetitive， were Similarly uninflected. For all these 
coOmposers both the processesand the performances stood well apart from 
art music; each piece explored a premise which could have been proposed 
by anyone, and the performance techniques required had to be newly 
learned even bytrained musicians.Butlike their predecessors,mostmini- 
malists and conceptualists eventually moved away from radical egalitar- 
ianism. Many of the latter - notably Oliveros - began creating large-Sscale 
Structured improvisations，while the“postminimalists”applied tech- 
niquesjlike repetition and pulse to quite conventional aestheticends. 

The composer who most consistently resisted assimilation into art 
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musics mainstream Was John Cage,theparadigmaticexperimentalistand 
arguably the art musician who most self-consciously addressed America2s 
Social and political contradictions. Although Cageat first followed in the 
Steps of his mentor, Henry Cowell, inventing methods and instruments 
which heapplied in artful workslike Soxzatas azld 7tte7ides,hisadoption of 
chance techniques led him irrevocably back to radical experimentalism. 
Chance techniques were unmistakablyegalitarian; over the lastfifty years 
ofhisjlife Cageconstantlyfacedtheobjection that,ashehimselfphrased it， 
“ifthis is what music is,Icould write it as well as you” (Cage 1961,p. 17). 
To which he invariably replied a 伍 rmatively: yes，chance operations 
require only discipline,not talent or training. But chance techniques also 
invite individualism; because they set no limitations on materials or form， 
every piece is uniquely invented，and no two applications - no two 
compositions- areeverthe same. 

Chance techniques thus apparently intercede between individualism 
and egalitarianism, making mootthe conflict between them. Moreover, a 
Score produced by chance techniques is both entirely unique and merely 
one ofmany possible outcomes; it is thus both irreplaceableand ofno par- 
ticular value, making moot the assignment of value to unique objects 
Which has historically characterized the fine arts. Further, when chance 
techniques are incorporated into the score itself, each performance ofthe 
work is both unique and one among many equals;i it too becomes both 
valuable and valueless, making moot the assignment of value to repro- 
ducible objects which has historically characterized the commercial arts. 
In these domains and others, by Simultaneously a 伍 rming both poles of 
the American dialectic，chance techniques call into question previous 
attempts to mediate between them . 

Butin alargersense the intercession ofchance techniques (and to some 
extent of experimentalism in general) is not necessarily welcome. The 
dance, the struggle, the embrace between Pioneer and Citizen is not 
meanttoend byseparatingthetwofigures; theconflicts intrinsictoAmer- 
ican culture are not to end in a draw, any more than in a victory. It is the 
dance itself, in its constantly shifting gravities and balances,thatanimates 
American culture. To redefine music so thatit can no longerbe stressed by 
the pull between individualism and egalitarianism is to bypass tension in 
favor of tranquillity，to fatten into Utopia the rugged resistance of 
Americastangled terrain.Itis in the persistence ofthe dancethatAmerica 
endures; that So many responses, rhythms，gestures, have been engen- 
dered - only a few ofwhich have been traced in these overview chapters - 
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Speaks not only ofthe dance?s irreducibility but ofAmericas deep desire 
thatit continue， 


Envol 


On the cusp of the twenty-first century a book devoted to the history of 
American music is both anachronisticand timely,and forthe same reason: 
thatthereisnowaglobalcultureisevermore certain,asisthehopeofmost 
Americans that that culture will be modeled on their own. Even at their 
least imperial, Americans seek to balance equality and individuality in 
phrasing their global visions:“To us and all those who hate us”Cage 
WwWrote“that the U.S.A. may become just another part of the world, no 
more, no less”(Cage 1967, p. [v]). And at their most imperial Americans 
insistnotonlyontheir coreideologybutonaspecificmechanism formedi- 
ating its contradictions: the free market,which - leftto itself- converts all 
creation into commodities,all artinto industry. 

Buttheworld contains othervisionsand otherforces-spiritual,ecolog- 
ical, moral, and more - and most of these are grounded in beliefs far 
removed from America?s central preoccupations. A truer extension of 
American ideology would ask that these multiple, individual visions 
Somehow coexistas equalseven though some may deny theverynotion of 
equality. Such a recufrsive,， paradoxical demand is impossible to coun- 
tenance in domains like government，economics，oOr Science; it can be 
exXpressed well only in the domain ofart,and arguably bestofall in that of 
mnusic. IfAmericas musical progenyhaveaplaceinthenextmillennium,it 
is here, demanding that Difference, by describing itself, close the sphere 
without bounding its contents. In addressing that task the manifold 
interactions of Americas musical forebears will be both suggestive and 
deceiving. 


“ 111. 


Immigrant,folk,and regional musics 
in thetwentieth century 


PHILIPYV.BOHLMAN 


Prologue - “Americana” at century>”s end 


With little fanfare and without anyone really taking notice,anew typeof 
music appeared during the early months of 1997 in the bins of record 
Shops, the announcements of CD catalogues, and on radio folk-music 
Shows: "Americana.”From the beginning it was hard to determine what 
Americana was, Or rather, what it embraced. Americana surely embraced 
folk music, and, indeed, many singer-songwriters were quick to use the 
term to refertothemusicthey createdand performed. Singer-songwriters 
are on the whole politically liberal，which by extension Suggests that 
Americana does not have the more conservative Overtones it might other- 
Wise possess. The music of this “Americana:” moreover, is eclectic, multi- 
cultural，and multiracial; its styles embrace ethnic diversity，and its 
repertories self-consciously refect racial diversity，notably the blues. 
Americana, So it seems at first glance, offers something to everyone. It"sa 
music that provides aesthetic and ideological identity to each individual 
andtoalimitless rangeofcultural and political issues. If stylistic borders 
are blurred in Americana, the ability to use music to cross social and class 
borders is nonetheless crucial to thecultural agenda ofthose who perform 
and consume it, those who transfer its sense ofengagement with America 
to their own lives. 

Americana is taking shape as the twentieth century is coming to a close. 
Notonlyisitaproduct ofa particular momentin American history,butit 
isamusicthatdescribesandascribesthechangingAmerican identities that 
mark that moment. Through its wanton embrace of folk, ethnic, racial,， 
regional, and class distinctions Americana lays claim to multiculturalism 
and postmodernism, that is to the aesthetic ideologies of inclusivity that 
characterized many sectors of American society in the post-Civil Rights 
and post-Vietnam era of the 197os and 198os. With its political agendas 
Americana strives to memorializethefolk-music revivals ofthe 19gos and 
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196os, and before that of the 193oSs. With its stylistic mixtures of African 
American music from the rural South,labor songs from the industrialized 
Midwest and Northeast, and Chicano and Latino infuences from the 
Southwestand West,Americanaembodiesan historicallandscapeofinter- 
Secting regions. Americana is the music of difference,and it bears witness 
tothefactthatithas beenmusicin the United States thathas provided one 
of the most powerful means of inscribing difterence on American history 
itself. 

The historical potential represented by Americana notwithstanding， 
the present chapter perforce grapples with one of the most pervasive 
contradictions in American music historiography: the paradox of this 
chapteris thatthe musics and musical practices Iconsiderhere are usually 
considered nonhistorical， if not ahistorical，the musics of Americans 
withoutlargerhistories oftheir own. To the extentthatthe musics ofthis 
chapter exhibit historical processes at all]，those Processes are Seen as 
bounding the musicand its makers. According to music historiographical 
myth,folk musicbelongs to a closed community,and it is musically cohe- 
Sive only within the strictures of oral tradition. Immigrant music is 
bounded by the components ofthe “immigrant experience>” whose past- 
ness music Preserves as long as it can,a couple of generations at the most， 
Theboundednessofregional musicis obvious;inaddition to geographical 
boundaries, however, cultural, political, and ethnic boundaries accrue to 
regions through regional music. The more boundaries pile upon immi- 
grant,folk,and regional musics,the greaterthe causefor celebrating their 
atavismand their position outside American music history. 

Inthis chapter,conceived within thelargercontextofahistoryofAmer- 
ican music,I endeavor to restore immigrant, folk, and regional musics to 
history. There are compelling theoretical and empirical reasons to do just 
that.The different musical Practices thatthe chapterincludes have histor- 
ically entered into complex interactions,and from these haveemergedhis- 
torical processes. Differentstyles,genres,andrepertories overlap -indeed， 
they enter into particularly contested interrelations - and these unleash 
the“music histories of difference>” that so powerfully characterize immi- 
grant, folk, and regional musics in the twentieth century. The musics 
examined in this chapter spill over into other chapters,and itis important 
forthereadertorecognizetheimplications ofthis.Ethnic musicoften dis- 
playsreligiousfunctions,and itappearson thepopular stage(Slobin 1993) 
Or even in contemporary art music (Nicholls 1996). Race and region are 
rarely separable,and this is obvious from theways in which regional labels 
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definethebluesand areseldom absentwhenthe Patterns ofjazzhistoryare 
traced. The interconnectedness of immigrant, folk, and ethnic musics to 
the entire fabric of American music history notwithstanding, the discus- 
Sions here do not cross chapter boundaries and interlopeupon those else- 
Wherein thebook.Thereis,however,an integritytotheways in which the 
chapterand its musics drav ouUr attention to borders - historical, cultural， 
and musical borders- while crossingandblurring them. 

This chapter concerns itself with musics that express difference, and 
they are musics that represent the ways in which Americans use music to 
Strengthen their group and community identities, that is,， the ways in 
which theyuseaf 全 liational patterns to articulate selfness. Many labelsand 
rubrics commonly refer to the musics treated in the chapter: folk music， 
popular music, vernacular music, traditional music, music in oral tradi- 
tion,and peoplexs music.Thelabelsarethemselvesimportantbecausethey 
Participate in the historical processes of identifying and expressing 
difference. 

Although the chapter seeks to include twentieth-century musics of 
difference,italso stressesthe patterns ofcontinuitymorethanthoseofdis- 
continuity. The emphasis, therefore, falls primarily on the ways in which 
distinctive musical repertories and practices Serve as means of connecting 
different groups and communities to American history. The chapter 
employs diverse forms and materials ofdocumentation for asocial history 
because the concern here is not to describe isolated objects,such as ethnic 
musical instruments,butratherto showthewaysin which themusical evi- 
dence serves constantly to interpretand reinterpretphistory. 

The chapter, moreover, deliberately avoids any sense of atavism, that is 
of musical practices from the past or from remote Places. The immigrant 
musics herearenotlimited to survivingan immigrant generation,and the 
folk musics are not bound to oral traditions struggling against escalating 
industrialization. Quite the contrary, this is a chapter in which musical 
practices allow us better to Understand the changing 人 abric of American 
history in the twentieth century, indeed, at the end of our own century. 
Hence, I examine here a series of “new>”transformations and develop- 
ments: the“new immigration> the“new ethnicity>”the“new regional 
landscapes”both in the USA and globally (Appadurai 1996, PP. 27-47， 
and Slobin 1993), and even “nevw folk musics”such as Americana. In the 
twentieth-centuryhistoryofmusics ofdifference thereare,too,newforms 
of racism and ethnic prejudice, and the musics examined in this chapter 
reveal much aboutthe waysin which themusics ofdifference map these on 
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the American musical landscape. These more troubling components of 
musical difference are not peripheral, but rather central to any American 
musichistory. 

The following three major sections in this chapter represent the three 
major components constituting the chapters subject matter: immigrant 
(Section D, folk (section ID, and regional (section IID) musics. Immigrant 
music connects to American concerns for “Origins.” Folk mnusic 
eXPpresses COmplex issues of "Identity”Regional music differs according 
to the ways in which Americans coOnstruct their “Senses of place.”Tpe 
“American music histories” that the fourth major section traces symbol- 
ize the underlying role of history in the chapter and in the entire book. 
Each of the following three sections, moreover，unfolds according to 
three historical Processes that are at once Specific to certain musics and 
musical practices and essential to the ways in which differences connect 
to provide an impetus to American music history. Punctuating these Pro- 
CeSSes in the section are distinctive “Performative moments”and repre- 
Sentative cases of“Historical processes>” that contribute empirical and 
theoretical substance for a twentieth-century history of mnusics of 
difference. 


I. Origins - immigrant and ethnic musics 


Fundamental to the ways in which Americans understand and express 
difference in their vernacular musics is a fascination - even an obsession - 
with origins. The origins ofimmigrant musics are elsewhere, beyond the 
Shores ofthe United Statesand priorto theAmerican phase ofthe musics 
history. Folk music, in different ways, is a music that connects people to 
Origins, to an original moment of music-making. Regional music, too， 
eXpresses Some aspect of the place that originally shaped it and that pro- 
vides it with its original contexts，Twentieth-century Vocabularies 
embracing the persistence of difference in American culturearefilled with 
metaphors for origins. The concern for “roots”and “African elements in 
music” are but two of the most obvious concepts in this vocabulary. The 
defining qualities of the concern for origins would seem to make it very 
Simple, butthat is hardly the case. The concern for origins also generates 
Particularly American ideas aboutauthenticity in American musics,and it 
Plays a crucial role in Spawning the plurality of histories that distinguish 
the American musics in this chapter. It is Precisely because the origins of 
immigrant, folk, and regional musics are So nebulous and so di 全 cult to 
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establish thatthey provide so many different Processes ofcultural and his- 
torical change. 


ZNNG1UON CN ZTENE NUNS1CS 


Atthe end ofthe twentieth century the fow ofimmigrants to the United 
States coOntinues Unabated. There is no evidence to justify any claim that 
the United States does not remain a ljand of immigrants, nor is there any 
evidence to suggest that it has ceased being a land filled with immigrant 
musics. The linguistic,，cultural, and national groups constituting late- 
twentieth-century immigration differ in many ways from those in the 
Colonial Era or during the 188os and 189os,butthe political and human 
motivations for immigration to the United States remain remarkably the 
same(cf. chapters3and 6).Political refugees continue to seek protection in 
America; theeconomically disadvantaged seek new futures for their fami- 
lies in America; the prospects of religious and ideological freedom， 
WwWhether imaginary or not, attract hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
each year. 

One does not have to Search far to realize that immigrant musics are 
everywhere. Immigrant musics dominate the airwaves of the urban land- 
scape. Itwould be di 组 cult, for example,to take a taxi in any largeAmeri- 
can city Withoutexperiencing an immigrant music on the radio, Pakistani 
or Nigerian music in Chicago, or Haitian or Ukrainian in Baltimore. The 
SoOUrces for the music differ, butthe driver is notwanting foranabundant 
SUpply of cassettes oravailable radio stations; ask the driver whereyou can 
Pear such musics live, and she or he will have no trouble providing you 
withalistofaddresses;ifyou wantto pursuethe matter further,the driver 
will surelytakeyoutoaclub oraconcertthatvery evening. 

This example ofthe taxiasasiteforimmigrant musics may atfrstseem 
jarring, but why, we must ask ouUrselves, is it substantially different from 
immigrant musics at any other moment in American history? The taxi 
driver has at her or his disposal repertories and Practices that originated 
elsewhere; in the late twentieth century the countries of origin are 
different from earlier moments, but the need to remember and represent 
them musically has diminished not the least. The postmodern venues for 
immigrant music may also be different from those ofan earlier historical 
moment,， but the motivations for using mnusic to Strengthen the social 
cohesion ofthe group - its self-identification as a collective ofimmigrants 
-areverySsimilar:immigrantsusemusicwhen theyeatand drinktogether， 
when they dancetogether,and when they prayor worship together. 
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The identities ofimnmigrant communities and immigrant musics pow- 
erfully represent origins. As a result of twentieth-century recording tech- 
nologies immigrant musics may even themselves be a simulacrum for 
cultural or national origins. There are immigrant musics, moreover, that 
physically connect immigrants to their origins， Mexican immigrants 
throughout the United States, for example, share the sacred repertories 
asSociated with the Virgin ofGuadalupe, and they sing from these reper- 
tories not only in their homes and churches, but on the massive pilgrim- 
ages to Guadalupe in Mexico in which Mexican Americans participate. 
Immigrantmusics ensurethatoriginswill beremembered and reinscribed 
in countlessAmerican musichistories. 


LUCitb ON et MINSTCS 


Ethnic musics emerge in the historical stages that follow immigration. In 
ethnicmusicthesense ofmaintaining orrepresenting immigrantorigins is 
replaced by Strategies of adaptation to the new American culture. Ethnic 
musics, therefore, become more "American>”Pproviding individuals with 
culturalconnectionstotheirethnic group in the United States,ratherthan 
totheculture,region,ornation ofwhich theywereapartpriortoimmigra- 
tion. Ethnic groups are distinguishable because,even atthe broadestlevel， 
they bear witness to the mixture of cultures. Categories such as“Jewish- 
American>” describe ethnic groups, rather than, say “Orthodox-Lithuan- 
ian-Yiddish-Dialect-Speaking-Jews-from-Belarus.”If this point seems 
exaggerated, it becomes necessary only to consider the ways in which the 
fastest growing etjxiic populations of the late twentieth century have 
become Asian Americans and Hispanic Americans, both cases in which 
Processes ofethnicadaptation immediately greetimmigrants. 

Origins become more symbolic than palpable in ethnic music,butthey 
have noless potential to ascribe identity. In the transition from immigrant 
toethnicmusic,one ofthefirstmarkers oforiginsto disappearislanguage. 
Shared song repertories emerge as dialect differences retreat， Usually 
within asingle generation,English songssupplantnon-English,and most 
ethniccommunities acceptthis change,ifwith some reluctance,forethnic 
music，far more than immigrant music，helps to keep those born in 
America in the community. Language transition in music is an internal 
ethnic change, but ethnicity also results from external change, in other 
words,from the use of music to cross the borders between ethnic groups. 
Religious and instrumental practices provide obvious Strategies ofethnic 
negotiation. Larger religious a 伍 liations,such as Buddhism in West Coast 
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Asian-American communities,create new possibilities for mixing musical 
practices. Ethnic bands admit musicians and instruments from other 
traditions so that their sounds will become modern and so that their 
Potential ethnicaudiences will multiply. 

Inamulticultural society ethnic music is the predominantform of folk 
music. Each ethnic group or a 伍 liation has its own folk music, and many 
recognize that other groups and a 伍 liations have their own folk mnusic. 
Ethnic music is folk music in the United States because it remains partici- 
Patory on Several essential levels. Religiousethnicmusicprovides the basis 
for communal worship; ethnic instrumental music is played at dances. 
Ethnic music, moreover, is often not the music with which one is born OF 
even with which one was raised; on the contrary, individuals learn ethnic 
music,and even those crossingethnicborders- marrying intoa group,for 
instance -areableto strengthen their group a 伍 liation by participating in 
ethnic music. It may well be because of the extensive industrialization of 
modern American Urban centers and because of the extensive disjuncture 
resulting from postmodern social instabilities thatethnic music continues 
to provide significant forms ofsocial and group cohesion attheend ofthe 
twentieth century. Ethnic music connects the individual to her group,but 
beyond that to the history of that group as it establishes its Place in the 
United States. 


PERFORMATIVE MOMENT - POLKA DANCE .Origins convergey, dis- 
Solve, and reformulate themselves at a polka dance. In twentieth-century 
America polka has developed both specific and general meanings, and 
theseareexpressed fullybythe musiciansand dancerswho perform polkas 
atthousands of community halls, fraternal lodges, or taverns throughout 
the United States each weekend. Specifically, the polka is a dance form， 
derived from military practices, especially the march, which developed 
into regional and national forms in Central and Eastern Europe,notablyin 
the Czech lands, and then took root and spread with the settlement of 
immigrants from those areas in the United States. Generally, polka is an 
American folk mnusic. It still fourishes in areas settled by European ethnic 
groups, and its prominence in Such areas as the Upper Midwest, the 
industrialized Great Lake states, and the Northeast has given this area， 
Stretching from North Dakota to New York, the name,“Polka Belt>” 
(Pietsch 1994). For many Americans who consciously maintain ethnic 
a 伍 liations,polka musicis simply“our music” (see Greene 1992,and Keil， 
Keil,and Blau 1992). 
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Polka crosses ethnic boundaries, and its capacity to mix and negotiate 
group a 伍 liations makes it one ofthe most pervasive musics of postethnic 
America. Native Americans of the Southwest, for example，use polka， 
called“Chicken Scratch Music>” as their most common social dance form. 
In Texas polka musically connects Mexican Americans to European ethnic 
groups, among them the large German and Czech communities. The 
COnnectiveness - the coz1UNtto - that polka produces in Texas stems from 
multiple origins,and its history constantly mixes styles and instruments. 
In the northern Polka Belt itselfmusical practices weave the traditions of 
oneethnic group with those ofanother,noteliminating distinctiveethnic 
Sounds,but rather remixing them to respond to a changing musical land- 
Scape. Itis hard notto distinguish the Chicago sound from the Cleveland 
Sound,butthe reasons forthe distinctiveness derive from complex ethnic 
histories (Polish and Czech in Chicago, Slovenian in Cleveland), equally 
complex music histories (Contrasting wind and accordion Practices in the 
two cities)，and quite different genealogies of musicians (e.g8. Walter 
Jagiello and Eddie Blazoncsyk in Chicago, and Frankie Yankovich in 
Cleveland). 

Onthe dancefoorpolka musicplaysoutthese distinctive ethnicAmeri- 
can histories.The instruments in a band connect one to Central European 
histories (e.g. With a dominating low-brass sound) or Eastern European 
histories (e.g. certain clarinet and Sax combinations Signal Czech tradi- 
tions, and button-box accordions locate the sound at the Austrian-Hun- 
garianborder,orintheBalkans).Therearesongsatthepolka dance,whose 
Significance is also ethnically charged. By and large, the lyrics are in 
English,butsingers know only too wellthat certain verses mustbesung in 
Polish, Spanish, or Slovenian in order to heighten the group?s sense of 
ethnic a 全 liation. As an American music polka not only responds to the 
transformations in ethnic history: polka inscribes and multiplies ethnic 
distinctiveness. 


Postetjjl1c 47MNe7Nica Nd is MMS1C 


In postethnicAmerica musical identities multiplyasindividualsareableto 
createnewgroupsandcommunities by choosing selectivelyfrom different 
origins,blurring and combining origins, and determining for themselves 
which a 伍 liations serve their cultural needs most effectively. David A. 
Hollinger has argued forcefully for a theory of postethnic America that 
locates it historically in the late twentieth century, at a moment when 
modelsofcultural pluralism and multiculturalism - both ofwhich accepta 
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multitude of ethnic and racial groups，bnut treat them as highly inde- 
pendentunits thattogetherform a cultural mosaic- no longeradequately 
address the extensive processes of mixing (Hollinger 1995). Key to the 
concept ofpostethnicity is cpoice, in fact, choice that results ffom a multi- 
tude ofalternatives. Historically significant to postethnicity is the reality 
that ethnic and racial mixing has been extensive during the twentieth 
century,and thereforeeach individual hastheoptions to choose which ele- 
ments in the mix,which sets oforigins,wil determine her a 伍 liations. 

The processes of affiliation and mixing that characterize postethnic 
America are abundantly evident in its immigrant，folk，and regional 
musics. Music, furthermore,mightwellbeused bysocial historians as evi- 
dence for the a 伍 liational processes that have created postethnic America. 
In the subsection on the early blues that follows it becomes apparent that 
many musics associated historically with racial distinctions have trans- 
gressedthose distinctions.Theexperiences represented bymusics ofblack 
Americans bear witnesstoAfrican American interaction With other ethnic 
and racial groups. The patterns of interaction themselves have created 
mixtures thatremap regions -Zydeco in Louisiana,theurban blueson the 
South SideofChicago -and providearich rangeofaffliational choices for 
immigrantand ethnicAmericans. 

From the many possible musical practices that illustrate postethnic 
America, I should like to choose one that has received remarkably little 
attention, arguably because its forms of postethnic mixture do notfit the 
earliermodelsand agendas ofcultural pluralismand multiculturalism: the 
Asian-American instrumental ensemble. Asian-American orchestras have 
Proliferated in the second part of the twentieth century，taking quite 
different paths,which in turn have spawned endless possibilities for a 伍 1i- 
ational choices. At one extreme are Japanese-American taiko (drum and 
percussion) ensembles， Taiko ensembles allow members to connect 
themselves to Japaneseness, butin factthey make conscious choices about 
WAic Japaneseness, that js, which generation after immigration or which 
temple or religious group in an Urban center; Chicago”s largest taiko 
ensemble, for example, is Buddhist, and it consciously includes several 
generations， 

Japanese-American members predominate in taiko ensembles, but in 
Javanese gamelan ensembles (primarily constituted of gongs and other 
idiophones) in the United States，Indonesian musicians - much less， 
Javanese or Central Javanese - are at best a minority In any American 
gamelan there are many members who havejoined the ranks as a means of 
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exercising their interest in ethnic musics, perhaps through college and 
university training programs. Gamelans demonstrateafurther capacity to 
attract members with Asian-American ancestries that do not necessarily 
include Indonesia. In particular,Thaiand FilipinoAmericans often play in 
gamelans. Whenonejoins an Asian-American instrumentalensemble,one 
makes many choices about identities, and, moreover, each individual has 
choices to makethatareunlikeanyoneelse?s. In postethnicAmerica music 
offers an incredible range ofways to choose and then express one?s ethnic 
and cultural identities, and this freedom is surely one of the most com- 
pelling markers ofpostethnicmusicsAmericanness. 


HISTORICAL PROCESSES - ROOTS OF THE BLUES Origin myths 
Surround the blues,and itis in these origin myths that we recognize some 
of the most fundamental issues of identity in American music. The origin 
myths oftheblues concern three Primary issues ofidentityand history: (1) 
whereand when theyewlpbiueshadtheirorigins;(2)theidentity ofthe blues 
as Opposed to other American vernacular and folk musics; and (3) how the 
blues traveled from their points of origins to where they established new 
roots and assumed new identities. These are no small issues, and the 
debates that the origin myths of the blues spin o 企 are among the most 
important in twentieth-century American cultural history (See，for 
example,Baker 1984). Itis emblematic ofthe profound significance ofan 
American concern with the origin myths surrounding theblues that every 
discussion or extensive history of the blues cannot begin without staking 
OouUt a position on just what the blues are and where they began (cf. Work 
194oand Courlander 1963). 

Ifthereisanycommonelementin debatesabouttheroots ofthebluesit 
is that they came into being as an expression of African American experi- 
ence,in particular thoseexperiences thatcametoaftfectAfricanAmericans 
aroundtheturn ofthe century (see chapter 5).Earlychroniclersand collec- 
torsoftheblues insisted on theirfolk quality,particularlytheir connection 
to the rural South and the transformation ofthe Southern economy from 
Slaveryto small-scaleagricultural production.The bluesemerged from the 
failure of this transformation, which in turn led to a breakdown in the 
Socioeconomic life ofsouthern blacks.The moment ofcrisis produced by 
this transformation took Place between 5c. 189o and 1914, depending on 
theregion in which one searchesand on whattypeofmusicone is ontolog- 
ically connecting to the blues. When I refer to these debates as origin 
myths, I do so for specifically historical reasons, for one of the Powers of 
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myth isthatitmarkstransition into history.IftherehasbeenanyAmerican 
music associated primarily with the twentieth centuryy it is the blues 
(Bastin 1986,pp. 3-10). 

Questions ofregion plaguediscussionsabouttheoriginsand dissemina- 
tion of the blues. Different regions - the Southeast, the Southwest, the 
MississippiDelta -layclaim to theirownblueshistories.The prehistory in 
each region,moreover,is distinctive, with jug bands in the Southeast,and 
the group processes of work songs taken up by Prison chain gangs in the 
Southwest. Both ethnicity and religionalso map theorigins oftheblueson 
different regions. The musicians who brought the blues into being, too， 
have achieved mythical status. Blues historians recognize the crystalliza- 
tion ofearlyblues styles in the 192os recordingsof Blind Blakeand Robert 
Johnson, who, despite the paucity of information we possess about their 
lives, symbolize genealogies originating in the Southeast and the South- 
West. The crucial genealogical question has become the transferal of 
human musical resources from the South to the North,and this question 
has in turn generated a new ontological question, or rather complicated 
theoriginalontological questionaboutwhethertheblues really constitute 
an African American folk music. As the blues traveled North, there was a 
concomitant Urbanization, so mid-century myths claim,and new region- 
alisms emerged，for example，the South，VWest, and North Sides of 
Chicago. 

Religious transformations of the blues complicated this question even 
more, particularlyThomas A. Dorsey?s seminal role in establishing a place 
for the performative power of blues music in the hymn texts of mainline 
American Protestantism (Harris 1992). Equally as sweeping wasthe trans- 
formation of American evangelical gospel traditions as a whole, which 
have responded in kind to theimprovisation that Dorsey?s blues composi- 
tions introduced to the hymns of white Americans. At the end of the 
twentieth century thehistories ofthe blues are no less complexthan atthe 
turn ofthe past century.The questions ofregional,racial,and ethniciden- 
tity are all the more crucial, indeed, precisely because American histories 
do not easily disentangle questions of origins that underlie the complex 
musical identities narrated bymusics such as the blues. 


II. Identity - folk musics 


Music gives voice to difference, affording individuals,small groups, com- 
munities，and regions the opportunity to _ choose and cultivate those 
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musics that create and express the identities that are most meaningful to 
them. In this section devoted to identity,Iturntothose musicsthatAmer- 
icans use to construct their identities. In the broadest sense, theseare the 
folk musics ofthe United States.American folk musics,it mustbe stressed 
from the beginning, are inclusive rather than exclusive, they actively par- 
ticipate in the construction of new identities rather than serving as traces 
of pastidentities,and they cross the boundaries of genre,social and ethnic 
group,and class.Americans sing folksongs in order to express something 
aboutthe ways they make choicesaboutthe groups to which they belong. 
These groups,however,may be ofvastly differenttypes,as the theoretical 
andempirical examples in the presentsectionyaswellastheentire chapter， 
ilustrate. The use of folk mnusic to ascribe difference is of singular 
Significance in twentieth-century American history, for itbrings us closer 
to the root causes for the predominance and proliferation ofdifference in 
American music itself. 


F07UNS1C 


FEolk music is the music of individual, group, and local identities. In the 
United States many factors cometobearupon each ofthese identities,and 
it is therefore necessary to Speak about the plurality of objects - reper- 
tories,styles,instruments,etc.-thatconstituteAmerican folk musics,but 
also the plurality of processes whereby Americans establish and a 伍 rm 
their a 伍 liational identities. There are folk musics thata 伍 rm connections 
to places oforigin,and there are folk musics that articulate the path along 
which the individuals in a highly mobile society travel in order to make 
decisions about shifting their Primary a 伍 liations. There are, therefore， 
folk musics based on ethnicity,on occupation,on religion,and on politics. 
In the twentieth centuryAmericans have increasingly been able to choose 
the folk musics with which they most closely wish to identify themselves. 
Theissues ofidentityembedded in folksong are,therefore,refexive. 
American historians frequently place considerableemphasis on the role 
of individuals in community-building, and American concepts of folk 
music similarly recognize the ways in which individuals contribute musi- 
cally to their communities. Folk singers and instrumentalists, therefore， 
are often portrayed as extraordinary individuals (See Abrahams 197o and 
Glassie et al. 197o). Edward Ives, in particular, has examined the ways in 
which individual musicians both symbolize larger historical narratives 
and embody more localized, community narratives (e.g. Ives 1978). The 
eponymous quality of folk music traditions further provides a means of 
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narrating more extensive music histories in the twentieth century. The 
folkrevival ofthe 195os and 196os,forexample, most often takes shape as 
a history of individuals, beginning with Leadbelly, and John and Alan 
Lomax, increasing impetus through the eftorts of Pete and Mike Seeger， 
and diffusing into contradictory rock styles through musical and ideolog- 
ical transformations wWrought by Joan Baez and Bob Dylan. In the 
collectivities that constitute the folk in the United States, individuals 
rarely fail to stand outbecause oftheir extraordinary contributions to folk 
music. 

Folk musicundergirds group cohesion, and therefore folk music reper- 
tories often serve as texts for the historical processes that motivate the 
formation and dissolution ofgroups. In the late nineteenth century and in 
the early twentieth century， Specific song repertories with identifiably 
coherentthemes characterized certain occupational groups. In the coastal 
regions ofthe Northeastand Middle Atlantic states, largely English folk- 
Song repertories represented maritime occupations. The sea Shanties of 
the East spread westward with the maritime industries ofthe Great Lakes 
and ofthe river networks connected to the Mississippi River,and quickly 
new texts and folk music styles shaped folksong repertories of these 
regions. In wooded areas,]umberingsongsoften replaced maritime Songs， 
not least because of the frequency of syncretic themes (e.g. transporting 
felled lumber downstream on rivers gave rise to Songs about river dis- 
asters). Folksongs also accrued around the occupations of cowboys in the 
American West and around the sweatshops and garment factories in the 
East,where Eastern European Jewish immigrantsusedYiddish songtradi- 
tions to translate forms ofEuropean economic repression into those ofthe 
United States. 

FEolk mnusic blurs the borders between occupational identities and 
Social, political, and ideological identities. During the Depression of the 
193os and during World War II, occupational folk music underwent a 
radical transformation,reemerging in thelate 194osasapoliticized music 
of the American Left (See Greenway 1953; Deniso 人 ff 1973). Historically， 
folk music passed from group formations in the early twentieth century to 
anewpublicsphereinthesecond halfofthecentury.Severalhistorical pro- 
CeSSes expedited this transformation: in the 19gos, revival, not least the 
folk revival whose power derived primarily from folk music (Cantwell 
1996), and in the 196os, resistance, especially that engendered by fokk 
music in the Civil Rights Movement and then later in the decade in the 
Protestagainstthe Vietnam War. Folk music”s historical narratives, there- 
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fore, form around many different social collectives, but folk music also 
Serves to COnnect those collectives to the larger narratives of American 
history. 


Relgiot QUd7eLGiOWS MMS1C 


One ofthe most distinctive features ofthe American cultural landscape is 
the plurality ofreligious experiences. The American religious experience 
hashistoricallytaken justaboutevery shapepossible.Individualsand cults 
localizereligion; ethnic groups translate religious orthodoxy into cultural 
diversity; some religious groups create new possibilities for racial and 
Social understanding,while others endeavor to shut down the dialogue of 
difference at all costs. Religion provides Americans with ways of being 
diverse,anditisoneofthemostAmerican ofallforms ofchoosingand con- 
Structing identities. In the powerful diversity of the American religious 
experience musicoccupiesa central presence (SeeBohlman and Blumhofer 
forthcoming). 

The diversity of American religious mnusics is almost never beyond 
earshot. Visit the dozen or So churches in a midwestern small town on a 
Sunday morning,and you?ll hearatleastas manymusical repertories.Take 
Partin prayer on the Sabbath at several neighborhood synagogues in New 
York City or Atlanta, and you:ll not only participate in different styles of 
cantillation, but the cantors will regale you with music from every corner 
ofthe Jewish Diaspora, pastand present. Muslim prayer services on Friday 
in Chicago provide one with a choice from Bosnian genres in the city?s 
oldest Muslim community to those performed by Pakistanis and African 
Americans, the citys newest Muslim communities. There are American 
religious musics thathave survived in remarkable isolation; theAmish are 
perhaps the best-known group to place rigid restrictions on its members， 
but there are more recently arrived groups marking religious isolation 
with musical practices, such as the German-speaking Mennonites (See 
Klassen 199o) and the Russian-speaking Molokans (See Mazo forth- 
coming). 

American religious identities arenotonly- indeed,not primarily - iso- 
lationist. The freedom to cross borders between denominations is great， 
even when the conditions for joining a new religious community are 
extraordinarily demanding. American religious musics provide a funda- 
mental means forexpeditingthe crossing ofreligious borders. In mainline 
Protestantism, hymnals and hymnbooks have always taken account of 
changing ethnic and social memberships. In proselytizing evangelism 
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music provides one of the most attractive Ways of winning coOnverts and 
Spreading to new communities, and to do this evangelical musics have 
effectively responded to as many diverse identities as possible. Histori- 
cally, American musical styles as diverse as the shape-note Singing of the 
nineteenth century (See chapter 6) and the syncretic fusions of blues and 
gospelin thehymns ofblack evangelicals in the twentieth century (Harris 
1992)haveboth responded tothepatternsofmobilityinAmerican society 
and affected these patterns in such ways that nevw forms of religious iden- 
tityaltertheAmerican musical ljandscape. 


PERFORMATIVE MOMENT - THE GOSPEL REVIVAL MEETING Music 
fllstheairattherevival meeting - gospel music,from avastarray ofreper- 
tories，performed by quartets and choirs，accompanied by thumping 
pianosandjazz bands.Gospel,from both blackand white traditions,arose 
from therevivalsthatfollovwed westwardand southernexpansion immedi- 
atelyafterthe War ofIndependence,and revival provides no lesser conteXxt 
for gospel musictwo centuries later.American religious revival is all about 
expanding into the public sphere,about molding new identities through 
religion, so it is hardly surprising that revival meetings take place in a 
central parkofthecityorduring inclementweatherata convention center. 
Ifthe revival reaches out into the public sphere with all possible means at 
its disposal, it Ultimately draws the crowds into its world of American 
evangelical identity: the world of gospel music. 

FEorthefirst-timevisitorto therevival meetingitisnotaspecificidentity 
but rather the mixture of identities that is most Striking. The revival con- 
Sciouslyand publiclyblurs racial boundaries. Dependingon thecity orthe 
neighborhood, African Americans may or may not dominate the crowd， 
butthepresenceofAfricanAmericans in themusic-making ofthe revivalis 
Unmistakable. Black and white gospel traditions began both separately 
and together, which is to say, their early histories were segregated，but 
there was musical exchange betweenthetwofromthe beginning(Raichel- 
Son 1975). White hymn forms may have been borrowed to serve as the 
basis for black contexts, especially before the Civil War, but the per- 
formance Practice of all gospel is undeniably the product of complex 
African American musical infuences (Heilbut 1985). 

Musical exchangeisfullyevidentatthe revival meeting.One contextfor 
exchangelies in the musical resources availableto the public,thatis,to the 
asSembled congregation. Many clasp their own hymnals，well-worn 
compilations,which, despite other differences, contain roughly the same 
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canon of settings by Ira D. Sankey，Philip Bliss，oOr Fanny Crosby 
(Blumhofer forthcoming), and gospel hymns by Thomas A. Dorsey and 
Lucie Campbell]. The genealogy of great gospel composers is no less 
Significantto the congregation than the tradition ofevangelists leading up 
to any given revival (see Burnim 1983; Jackson 1979). In the history of 
gospel, as well as in church and revival performances of gospel, Preachers 
and musicians may well exchange positions on occasion. The hymnals 
Provide the core of a written tradition, but the stage band and the choir 
establish the performative conditions necessary for improvisation. 

The interplay of gospel canons and genealogies notwithstanding， it 
would bea mistake to imagine that sameness and stability pervade gospel 
music. Gospel music responds to social change,ifindeed with a conserva- 
tive message; gospel breaks the boundaries of racial separation, if indeed 
many of its practitioners，especially in white evangelical churches, are 
unlikely to cross racial barriers outside their religious experiences. The 
musical exchange that takes place between gospel repertories draws OUT 
attention to critical historical moments and geographical settings. The 
infuence of southern blues on northern gospel hymns in the 192os, for 
example,expands our historical understanding ofthe Great Migration of 
Southern blacks to the urban North enormously. The African American 
gospel-quartet style, moreover, spilled over into white popular musics， 
transforming them from the late nineteenth century to the mid-twentieth 
century (Lornell 1988). The gospel music of the revival meeting may ini- 
tially provideanewpublicspace for diverse religious and racial identities， 
butitquickly spreads beyond even this space,changing the ways religious 
identity reshapesAmerican musichistory. 


Pobpxlay7 USiC -obUQ7 iejtte5S 


The distinctions between folk musicand popular music have always been 
blurry, and they are especially so in twentieth-century America. Their 
other differences notwithstanding,folk and popular music do Participate 
in different processes of constructing and expressing identity; because 
theyshare musical turf, theyencourageextensive exchangeofmusical and 
cultural resources. In this Subsection I concern myself primarily with 
ethnicpopular music,thatis,with popular genres thatallowethnicgroups 
to respond to changing conditions of afliation and identity. We have 
alreadyencountered the mostcommon ethnicpopular music in areas With 
extensive Central and East-Central European ethnic groups,the polka.On 
onehand,thepolkaisafolkmusicin many communities,and manyyoung 
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musicians learn to playit,justas practicallyanyone can exXpress themselves 
onthedancefloor.Sincethe192os,polka musicianshavebeenableto make 
recordings, with local and regional labels at their disposal, but above all 
ethnic labels served the needs of polka musicians until the 194os and 
1950S.Atamasslevel,itwasLawrence Welk who was mostresponsible for 
polka?stransformation toareal popularmusic.Welkss Saturdaynighttele- 
Vision show ofthe 19gos and 196os portrayed polka and ethnic music of 
the Upper Midwest- Welk was from North Dakota,and he cultivated his 
German accentjustenough so that few missed the ethnic message thathe 
meantto convey-asapopular musicforall Americans of a certain genera- 
tion. Polkathus providesa means ofperforming one?s identity as an ethnic 
American, not Specifically as a Polish or German American. By the final 
decade of the twentieth century, polkas popularity had become so firmly 
established that a_ category was created for it in the annual Grammy 
Awards. 

Mediation plays an important role in the exchange across generic and 
Socioeconomic borders between folk and ethnic popular music, and the 
reader will wantto turnto chapter 13 foramoreextensive discussion ofthe 
commercialization ofAmerican music. In the present chapter, however:it 
is also important to recognize that folk and ethnic popular musics have 
depended on complex processes of mediation that may also be different 
from thoseaffecting other popular musics. In theearlyyears ofthe record- 
ingindustryintheUnited States,forexample,majorlabelsfound it profit- 
able to produce recordings directed at Specific _ ethnic groups (See 
McCulloh 1983). Richard 开 . Spottswood has documented the history of 
ethnicrecording with painstaking detail,andhis monumentalstudy ofthe 
recordings produced for the mosaic of ethnic consumers is standard 
reading for anyone interested in American music (SpottswWood 199o0). 
Otherforms ofmediation also participated in the popularization ofethnic 
music. There were music publishers that produced and disseminated 
arrangements ofethnic dance music,such as Vitak-Elsnik in Chicago. Fan 
magazines(e.g.71e Poa News)andregionaland national conventions Pro- 
mulgateforms ofpopularitythatfulfllthe needs ofconsumers forthehall- 
marks of American popular culture, the“Concertina Hall of Fame>”in 
Wisconsin,forinstance,theValhalla for greataccordion players. 

Whereas these popular musics blur immigrant and ethnic identities， 
they by no means eliminate them. Quite the contrary，ethnic popular 
musics provide new possibilities for altering and reformulating ethnic 
identities. An ethnic popular song by Frankie Yankovich,such as his cover 
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of RosajtUN4de, Beej-Ba11el Poa, might contain Snippets oftextin three OF 
four languages, but most important of all is that those who listen to 
Yankovich>s many recordings fnd a common musical ground in America 
fortheirethnic differences to coOexist(Pietsch 1994). 


HISTORICAL PROCESSES - ALTERITY， More often than not, studies 
of musical identity Stress conditions ofsameness: folk music is a common 
cultural good,somethingthatthefolksharejustastheyshare in its making 
and transmission. Early concepts of identity in the United States, espe- 
cially those addressing immigrant，ethnic，and religious identity，also 
Stressed Sameness. The concepts of cultural pluralism，formulated by 
Horace Kallen early in the twentieth century (See Kallen 1956), and of 
multiculturalism, formulated by scholars in ethnic and cultural studies at 
the end of the century，present models of identity cohering about a 
recognizablecore. Musichad the powernotjusttosymbolizethatcorebut 
alsoto representits quintessence,its capacity to offeracultural vocabulary 
Sharedbyall in the group. 

Iconclude this section on identity by turning to avery different condi- 
tion ofmusical identity in the United States: alterity. I suggest, moreover， 
thatitis alterity and the ways music can complement and express its his- 
torical processes that have made the musics of difference - the musics 
addressed in this chapter- so significantin American musichistory. Alter- 
ity is an historical process thatemploys music to distinguish identities of 
selfnessin acultural contextofmultiple others. Atissueisnotsimply that 
alterity Separates Self from Other, but rather that it creates new Ways for 
different individuals and groups to interact with each other. The musical 
ramifications of alterity are clear, ifalso very complex, in gospel music. 
Gospel has historically provided a musical context for racial alterity; 
African Americans and white Americans, coming from different musical 
traditions,makemusictogether.Gospel doesnoteraseracialalterity,butit 
does recontextualize it; gospel formsafield ofalternative identities. 

Alterityis verymuch atissue as newforms ofindividual and group iden- 
tity emerge in postethnic America at the end of the twentieth century. 
Alterity provides a means of constructing new folk musics and making 
them meaningful as means of expressing and celebrating difference. At 
mid-century，it Was this capacity to construct new folk musics that 
empowered the Folk Revival to address issues ofracial inequality and ideo- 
logical prejudice againstthe politics ofthe working class (Cantwell 1996). 
Inthe 197osand 198os itwasagain folk music thatempowered women to 
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transform local activities to anationwide movementin supportof gender 
equality“VWomen's music”whether in neighborhood coffee houses, on 
Specialized recording labels, or at the annual National Women”s Music 
Festival in Michigan, has taken shape historically not because of its same- 
ness,but rather because ofthe complex differences it can articulate. In the 
199oSs musics that gave meaning in smaller groups (e.g. in gay discos - See 
Currid 1995) to differences in sexual orientation also Spilled across social 
borders to exert their presence in the public sphere, notably in the annual 
Gayand Lesbian Pride parades that take place in virtuallyevery American 
city (cf. the essays in Case, Brett,and Foster 1995). At century”s end music 
has lost none of its power to represent the issues of identity that are So 
essential to Americans notions oftheir selfnessand their differences. 


II. Senses of place - regional musics 


American vernacular musics rarely hide their associations with Place. 
Immigrant musics announce their origins, ethnic musics bear Witness to 
geographical transformations, and folk musics of all kinds narrate jour- 
neys acrosstheAmerican musical landscape. The images ofplacein Ameri- 
can Vernacular musics do not just represent the nodes and arteries of a 
musical ljandscape, but rather they are imbued with agency, Processes of 
Participating in and making history. The early blues, therefore, accompa- 
nied singers movingacrossthe MississippiDeltaorfrom therural towns in 
the South to the industrialized urban neighborhoods of the North. The 
“Highway 61”oftheblues song with the same name wasand is a Very real 
Place, the major thoroughfare running parallel to the Mississippi River. 
Theagency ofthe senseofplace in American music may well be one ofthe 
most persistent processes constituting the Americanization of music. In 
the United States,the narrative Settings for Child ballads shift from Euro- 
pean courts to Small towns in the South or Midwest. Some genres attach 
their images to localized senses of place (e.g. barbershop quartets, dis- 
cussed below), while others interact with the conditions of geographical 
and physical displacement (e.g. rap and hip hop, discussed in chapters lo 
and 13). It is the sense of Place in America that undergirds the nation>s 
many differentkinds ofregional music. 


DisjjaceNteNt ONQ di0SJO1 


Americans have historically interpreted region through mnusic that 
eXPpresses Senses of arrival and departure. Individual and group histories 
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include processes of identity formation that narrate how it is that the 
group formed after departing ffom one Placeand arriving atanother. That 
Place is not separate from displacement is obvious in the American pen- 
chant to hyphenate identities, the hyphen marking the disjuncture of 
displacement itself, as in Greek-American or Mexican-American. The dis- 
appearance of the hyphen sometimes marks a new stage in the historical 
Process of displacement, for example, in “Cajun music: the traditional 
musicof French-speaking-which is to say, French-and English-speaking， 
and sometimes Spanish-speaking - residents ofLouisiana, whose cultural 
history begins with displacement from France to “Acadia” in Canada,and 
from there to Louisiana through yet another displacement. Cajun mnusic， 
then,embodies the sense of displacement essential to Cajun identity in a 
particular region (Ancelet 1984). Not only do vocal repertories maintain 
regional dialects of French, but genre, form, and dance are distinct from 
other musics of the Mississippi Delta region. Musically，they narrate 
connections to Canada and beyond to France, but at the same moment 
they draw attention to the ways in which those connections have been 
Severed. 

There is no singleform ofdisplacement,noris there any single,oreven 
predominant，motivation for displacement. Diaspora，for example， 
includes many of the conditions of displacement, but the culture of dias- 
pora produces distinctive forms of regionalism. Diaspora spawns various 
ways of imagining that displacement can be Sutured, 这 not repaired, and 
music is one of the agents that represent possibilities for repair. Paul 
Gilroy has suggestively proposed the geographical metaphor of the 
“Black Atlantic,”a space of ongoing cultural exchanges between Africa 
and the various regions of the African diaspora along the coasts of the 
Atlantic Ocean (Gilroy 1993). Even as it has variously been applied to 
African American musics, diaspora depends on extremely nuanced rela- 
tions between music and region. Within the African diaspora there are 
Places ofisolation ,literally, thatis,“islands”where black musichas orhad 
Presumably resisted change, such as the Georgia Sea Islands o 任 the coast 
of the American Southeast. The folk culture and the folk mnusic of the 
Georgia Sea Islands, because of the presence of African elements, remains 
historically connected to the Place of diasporic origins. Other musics of 
the African diaspora in the United States narrate the irreparable forms of 
displacement，that is，the impossibility or even danger of afrming 
regional connections. The texts of the early blues at the beginning of the 
Century evoke regional landscapes disrupted by crossroads and railroad 
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lines; the texts of rap and hip hop at century”s end represent the disrup- 
tion of the black spaces of postmodernity with even more trenchant 
]yrics. 

Regional musics in the United States frequently voice the tensions that 
are inherentin historical processes ofdisplacementand diaspora. Country 
music, an emblem ofthe rural South,expresses various forms of fear that 
Social connections that create Southern regionalism will disintegrate: the 
collapse of the nuclear family，the social fabric of evangelical Protes- 
tantism, and the poverty that drives the working class from the South. 
Country music, with its representations of disintegrating regionalismy is 
coOUnterpoised to the bounded isolation of folk mnusics in the southern 
highlands,notablyin theAppalachian Mountains(Malone 1979). Region- 
alism insouthern folk music,atleastin the national imagination,has come 
to depend on the displacement of being“cutroff;” of surviving in the 
remote regions ofthe mountains (Vhisnant 1983). The essential question 
thatthese different notions ofregion in the South pose is notwWhether one 
extreme orthe otheris more credible,butratherjusthow southern musics 
define and allow Americans to imagine the South in such different ways. 
The South as a region must include country music and Appalachian folk 
music,as well as theblues,Cajun music,and the worksongsofthe Georgia 
Sea Islands. It is in the ways these different musics express displacement 
thattheyprovideacomplex model ofan American region. 


及 egiONUULSNL CQ 4MLE7ECQN MO 


Two dimensions characterize regionalism on the American cultural ljand- 
Scape:boundednessand mobility.The firstdimension privileges stasisand 
thelongevity ofcertain population groups.Theculture oftheregion -and 
forour purposes,themusic culture- sustains veryjlittle change,and when 
change does occur,thereareadjustmentsto theregional culture to stem it. 
Themusicofabounded region demonstrates patterns ofunity,and the dis- 
tinctions between stylisticelements thatbelongtoaregionand those that 
do not are presumably self-evident, particularly to the residents of the 
region. The bounded dimension of regionalism dominates the music his- 
tories of certain American regions, notably the South and New England. 
Theroleofregion itselfin themusichistories ofthese areas is,therefore,of 
considerable importancein understanding thenature oftheir musics， 

In this subsection I turn my attention primarily to the second dimen- 
Sion ofregionalism - mobility -and Ido so because mobility has played an 
enormous role in determining the ontologies of regional musics and in 
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constructing regional music histories. Indeed, I should argue that one of 
the ways in which American musichistory is mostunlike European music 
history is the overwhelming presence of mobility in changing American 
regional cultures. Perhapsthe strongestevidencefortheroleofmobility is 
the inability of geographical boundaries to contain regional musics. The 
Polka Belt crosses numerous regions; Tex-Mex musics belie regional 
boundaries; the blues connect regions in the course of extensive migra- 
tions from South to North. In the twentieth century Americans have 
become even more mobile, and in consequence the ethnic and socioeco- 
nomic makeup of regions are constantly in fux. It is hardly surprising， 
therefore，that regional musics have come to represent the incessant 
mobilityofAmerican modernism. 

From the many American musics that mightillustrate mobility, I turn 
briefytoonethat,atfirstglance,seemsanunjlikelycandidatebecause of'its 
imagery of stasis: barbershop quartets. In highly symbolic ways, barber- 
Shop quartets seem to be the Ultimate Symbols of places that change very 
little.Thetight,four-part,unaccompanied harmony performedusuallyby 
male quartets celebrates the close groups thatform in small towns and on 
Street corners,'“around the lamppost”as one of the earliest images 
exXpressed it. Barbershop melodies occupy narrow ranges, usually within 
anoctave,and becausethemelodyfallstothe"lead tenor>”thelower ofthe 
two Upper voices, the sense ofboundedness is even greater (Spaeth 194o). 
The barbershop quartetmovement-and it is by no means accidental that 
itis referredtoasamovement-began asacontextin which traveling sales- 
men gathered together and performed. The singers were, therefore,jliter- 
ally“on the road”moving across the face of the Midwest from Tulsa to 
Ohio. 

The images ofhome and security grew from distinctive forms of mobil- 
ity. Gage Averill suggests that barbershop mnusic is a phenomenon of 
ongoing revival, musically and historically (Averill forthcoming). Barber- 
Shop music revives earlier styles in American historyyespeciallyblack male 
quartets and nineteenth-century minstrel shows,buttransforms them for 
thecultural needs oftwentieth-century,usuallywhite,Americans. Barber- 
Shop music culture is ceaselessly on the road, with local groups gathering 
at contests ofthe male Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America (SPEBSQSA) and the female 
Sweet Adelines. Dependent on small-group a 伍 liations, barbershop quar- 
tets give meaning to regional and national histories no less dependent on 
extensive mobility. 
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PERFORMATIVE MOMENT - AMERICA ON PARADE . There is no 
more intensified momentforthe musical performance ofAmerican senses 
of place than the parade. Every parade, whatever its location and circum- 
Stances, juxtaposes numerous ways of expressing what place means to 
Americans. The two mostobvious ways in which the parade uses music to 
reconfigureAmerican notions ofregionalism derivefromthe geographyof 
theparaderoute itselfand the placefrom which the participating bands or 
foats come.Thejuxtaposition ofthesetwo regional dimensions alone col- 
lapses several forms of displacement. Perhaps mostimportant,the parade 
connects the musicians and the places they representto America. 

Ethnic parades have historically provided one of the most significant 
forms of performing ethnic identity in the American public sphere. The 
ethnic parade, celebrating“independence days” forimmigrantcommuni- 
ties (e.g. Mexican Americans in mid-September) or “the contribution to 
America” for communities of long-standing residence (e.g8. Irish Ameri- 
cans on St. Patrick?s Day), muster enormous musical resources that take 
Over a Specific urban region (also small-town streets and athjletic fields 
throughout the nation) and ascribe to those regions a Specific identity. 
Some ethnic parades take place in ethnic neighborhoods. The musicians 
Who perform in the ethnic neighborhood parade, however, may come 
from throughout a much larger region. The German bands from the 
Midwest that perform in the German-American Day Parade in Chicago?s 
Lincoln Square neighborhood symbolically redefine the urban region as 
German, connecting it to the extensive German heritage of the Midwest， 
especially in nearby Wisconsin. Ethnic parades also occupy a central 
region of a city, that is, a complex of streets that lend themselves to 
repeated ethnic remappings. Dearborn Street, which runs through the 
Chicago Loop, its geographical core, will support several ethnic parades 
each weekend through much ofthe summer and fal!. 

The wash of sounds that an ethnic parade creates mixes and remixes 
identities,butitdoes so within certain types ofregional boundaries. Musi- 
cally, the parade is a simulacrum for the ways in which American musics 
map and remap American regions. The musical jandscape of the parade is 
at Once real, indeed identifiable on a city map, and imaginary, constantly 
asSsuming new meaning because of the different perspectives with which 
the music is perceived. American composers - Charles Ives is the most 
obvious case (e.g. 71ee Piacesz Nemw BlqgUtd) - have recognized the ways 
in which parades and other public performances determine the shape of 
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the American musical ljandscape. Music, whether police bagpipe bands 
wearing kiltsorasmall-townhigh-schoolmarching band wearingZede7po- 
Se1, provides the agency that gives meaning to an American region. In a 
culture of extensive displacements the music of parades provides the 
vehicle of return to the regions that most powerfully shape American 
Senses ofplace. 


CUobauLSNL 0NL t 妨 0NSNU OUQLESI1 


Ifonevisitsapubinavillageon thewestcoastof Ireland to hearfolk music 
in asession,thechancesarethatthemusicianshavelearned their repertory 
from Frances ONeills Publications of Irish folk tunes and dances, col- 
lected and published in Chicago during the early decades ofthe twentieth 
century (ONeill 19o3, 1913). If one travels into the Tatra Mountains of 
Southern Poland to hear one ofthe much-touted folk festivals in the heart- 
land ofPolish folkculture-thecenterformovements driven byrevivaland 
espousing authenticity - many in the new generation of Polish musicians 
who turn to early recording sources for their authentic sound, will be 
playing versions learned from ethnic recordingsmadein Polish immigrant 
communities of the American Midwest in the 1920s. These recordings 
were brought back to Poland, where the“Podhale sound>”would absorb 
recognizable traces of the“Chicago Highland sound”(Cooley forth- 
coming). Ifone visits the citiesand villages of Africa, wherever Protestant 
missionaries have preached the gospel and enjoined the congregations to 
Sing gospel music, it will not be di 伍 cult to hear Strains from Sankey Or 
Dorsey hymns woven into indigenous styles of vocal music， especially 
the choral styles that had influenced American gospel music from its 
beginnings. 

Such cases of globalism and transnationalism in American music were 
well under way in the first decades of the twentieth century, and in some 
ways they are phenomena of the twentieth century. ONeills transcrip- 
tions and collections circulated in Ireland because ofthe increased aftord- 
ability of publishing and distribution. The Polish immigrants in the 
Midwest turned to the technologies of ethnic recording like many other 
immigrantgroups.Polish musicis onlyonecaseamongmany,inwhich the 
“first recordings”were made in American immigrant communities, even 
decades before the first recordings in the “old country”(see McCulloh 
1983). In one extreme case, the recordings made of German-speaking 
immigrants fom Romania (Siebenbiirgen and Banat Germans) provide 
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the onlyaural documentation oftheir musical traditions,which were dis- 
persed and destroyed in World War II. The gospel pymns of Africa, too， 
owetheir prominence to thetechnologiesofmass-production and distrib- 
ution of hymnals, as well, though to a lesser degree, to the portability of 
pump organs. In South Africa, especially， gospel quartets toured exten- 
Sivelyand sometimes remained there, profoundly infuencing both sacred 
and secular choral repertories (Erlmann 1991). 

The globalism and transnationalism demonstrated byAmerican musics 
are therefore not only the products ofthe explosion ofAmerican popular 
musicand recordingtechnologiesatcenturysend. Globalism was Present 
attheturnofthelastcentury,and ithas persisted throughoutthis century. 
The many forms of globalism, moreover, intersect particularly well with 
the musichistories wehavewitnessed in the presentchapter.This may not 
be surprising,forwe have repeatedly seen the ways in which the musics of 
difference respondto -evenembody-themobility thatis so characteristic 
of immigration，ethnicity，and region. Global musical change and 
exchange have, moreover responded to historical moments and processes 
throughoutthe twentieth century. 

Many of the new immigrant, folk, and postethnic musics at century>”S 
end are themselves fundamentally global products. Asian Americans on 
the West Coast make extensive Use of karaoke, even mapping the immi- 
grant ljandscapes of their Los Angeles or San Francisco neighborhoods 
with barsand clubs whereyoungAsian Americans may come to reproduce 
Asian musicsthroughkaraoketechnologies.Themusicalborder culture of 
theAmerican Southwestcontinuesto demonstrate extremetransnational- 
ism, which we Witness even in the ljabel "Tex-Mex,”given to many of the 
musical styles ofthe region. As Mexican-American ethnic communities at 
Century”s end grow in northern cities, the musical narration of conflicts 
along the international borders spreads throughout the United States. It 
becomes increasingly evident that the processes of musical exchange that 
globalism and transnationalism unleash move in both directions 
Simultaneously. In the folk-music sessions at Irish-American bars in 
Chicago suburbs, musicians play tunes collected by Francis ONeill, but 
borne to the United States in the violin cases of new immigrants; the 
Polish-American dance troupes at Chicagoxs“Highland Hall”depend on 
the constant infux of immigrant musicians who have learned their 
Chicago Polish repertory in Poland;， in countless black “storefront 
churches”throughout Chicago,everyeftortis being made to make gospel 
Singing as African as possible. 
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HISTORICAL PROCESSES - TERRITORIAL TRANSGRESSIONS ' JIn 
the United States an accordion is rarely just an accordion. Accordions 
Connect music to place, and they infuence significantly the way music 
reflects the sense of place. Accordions in one region difter from those in 
another, sometimes because they originated in a different place Prior to 
immigration,more often because theyhave participated extensivelyin the 
musicalremappingoftheregion.AsAmerican musical instruments,accor- 
dionsareinseparablefromthediversemusichistorieswith which thesense 
of place is constructed and communicated. Accordion styles may bound 
the stylesand repertories ofan American region,orthey mayaccelerate the 
historical processes that cause regions to change and territorial transgres- 
Sions to take place. 

Region is especially evident in the structure and material nature of the 
accordion whenitarrivesintheUnited Statesasanimmigrantinstrument. 
Intheold country each type ofaccordion needed to be responsive to local- 
ized musical styles, and their names confirmed the extent to which they 
Were responsive. To respond to alocalized style meant, for example, that 
the accordion?s tuning had to fit local repertories, and that it had to be 
compatible with the instrumental ensembles of the region. BUtton-box 
accordions are diatonic and therefore limited to diatonic melodies and 
restricted modulations，sSuch as those in Central Europe. Button-box 
accordions，for example，Ppredominate in Alpine repertories，where 
musical style reflects the distinctive regional infuences of history, social 
Structure,and dialect. To make the point explicit,the yodeling character- 
istic of Alpine singing lends itself to representation on the button box. 
There is, however, no single Alpine accordion. In southern Austria, the 
most common form of button box is the“Steirische>” literally an accor- 
dion from Styria. This button box,however,has myriad local and individ- 
ual forms, some which distinguish nearby Slovenian musics, and others 
thathave dominated Austrian immigrant practices,notably the“Grazer>” 
literallyan accordion from Graz,which isthe capital city ofthe Province of 
Styria.The differencesin accordion styleand structure are Significant,and 
theybecome moresoinAmerican dance music.Thebutton box ofSloven- 
ian-infuenced dance in western Pennsylvania is very different from the 
button box ofAustrian-influenced dance in eastern Pennsylvania. 

There are three very general theories that explain the historical pro- 
cesses Underlying the accordion”s territorial transgressions in American 
mnusic. Indigenous perspectives (i.e. those maintained within an ethnic 
group) privilegethe accordion?sadaptabilityand itsabilityto respondtoa 
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wide range of musical demands in the changing cultural contexts of the 
United States. Itcan function asasolo instrument,evenatadance,oritcan 
take its place in almostanyensempble,largeorsmall.The second theory, in 
COntrast, takes the material structure ofaccordions as evidence ofa capac- 
ity to Survive just about any cultural threat accordions must face. In 下. 
Annie Proulx*s novel,4cco7diox CTites (1996),a single Sicilian button box 
travels 人 om hand to hand, ethnic music to ethnic music, throughout the 
twentieth centurythesameinstrumentgivingvoicetoanenormous range 
ofAmerican livesand,aboveall,tragedies. From athird perspective we can 
seethatboth the fexibility and inflexibility ofthe accordion empower its 
territorial transgressions. Accordions may have an individual quality - 
theyare often handmade -and they may influence mass culture -there are 
large manufacturers, such as the Hohner company of Germany (VVagner 
1993).Individual immigrants may bring their instruments With them, but 
So too are there cases of mass-produced instruments targeted for sale in a 
particular region,such as Cajun Louisiana (Ancelet1984)andthe Tex-Mex 
border musics. Even when mass produced,the accordion becomes an icon 
of the individual musicians - Lawrence Welk in the Dakotas，Frankie 
Yankovich in Cleveland,or AlphonseArdoin in Louisiana - who drawand 
redrawthe regional maps ofAmerican music. 


IV. American history -American 
music histories 


The American musics of difference have generated a multitude of Ameri- 
can music histories, which in turn reveal a complex web of historical pro- 
CeSSes in twentieth-century musichistory. In this section Iconcentrate on 
thehistorical processes in ordertosuggestsomemodelsforrethinkingjust 
Whatit means to claim thattwentieth-centuryAmerica embodies amulti- 
tude of music histories. The few accounts of American music that recog- 
nizemusicsofdifferenceusuallyemployvaguemodels,basedon plurality: 
justasthereisamainstreamAmerican musichistory,therearealsoindivid- 
ual ethnic music histories (Italian-American，Hispanic-American。 etc.)， 
which together constitute an historical mosaic. If one begins with the 
musics of difference themselves and then looks more carefully and crit- 
ically at the vastly different historical processes that infuence the ways in 
Which Americans express identity and form a 伍 liations, models of plural- 
ity become woefully inadequate. The American music histories of the 
twentieth centuryarenotsimply mosaic pieces,but rathertheyarise from 
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the ways in which music participates in historical processes thatempower 
Americans to make aesthetic and religious choices, ethnic and political 
choices, and choices about the ways in which music connects them to Or 
distances them from the places in which they live. 


P1ese1yato1l (Stxs19) 


The power of music to preserve the pastis one ofthe most prevalent pro- 
cesseSsin thehistorical reproduction ofdifference.Thecapacity ofmusicto 
undergird the memory of the past is one of its most Persistent narrative 
qualities. There are ethnicand religious groups that makeextensive use of 
music to remember the past, with each performance or Titual connecting 
the group to its origins. The hymn-singing traditions of the Amish and 
Hutterites, for example，consciously retain a repertory and style these 
German-speaking Protestant Sects believe stems from the sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries. The core ofthe pastis neverabandoned, and when 
new narratives - either as new Songs Or as new verses appended to old 
hymns, some of them hundreds of verses in length - enter the historical 
tradition of the Amish or Hutterites, it is to preserve new layers, rather 
than to SuUpplant the distant past with a more recent past (Bachmann- 
Geiser and Bachmann 1988). Such sects offer an extreme case，wWhich 
recentscholarship hastended to dismissas extraordinaryand uncharacter- 
istic, arguing instead that stasis is only hypothetically possible. If we 
regard preservation as an historical process rather than as the result of 
history that fails to change, it demonstrates quite a different importance 
for the musics we have examined in this chapter, and, by extension, for 
most of the musics in the present book. In sacred music，language 
Strengthens the imperative to preserve; Muslim and Jewish prayer and 
liturgy, forexample, preserve religious identity through the use of Arabic 
and Hebrew texts,even though the Arabicand Hebrew ofthose texts are 
not vernacular languages in the United States. The messages of nostalgia 
thatmany regional repertories convey may Preserve onlyan idealized past， 
butpreservation has no less presence. Preservation,therefore,is rarely iso- 
lated as an historical process, forit spills over to infuence other historical 
Processes， 


L45S1NNQEON ONQ CQCCULOGEON (CUONIE) 


In the scholarship devoted to American ethnic music, change is usually 
coOunterpoisedagainstpreservation.Attheendofthetwentieth century,in 
large part due to modern scholarship in folklore and ethnomusicology， 
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therearefewwpho doubtthatchangeoccurs,ifforno other reason than the 
resoUrces necessary for the preservation ofan old-country style diminish， 
and pressure from the mainstream is too Overwhelming to resist. Such 
generalized studies ofchangearerarelyhelpful,fortheyareso generalized 
asto assumethatthe path to assimilation offers no detoursand no possibil- 
ities for retracing historical steps. Ifone looks beyond the generalizations， 
however,itbecomes apparentthat change does notsimply happen,but it， 
too,istheresultofdecisionsbymusiciansandthecommunitiesthey repre- 
Sent.Thereis,then,a difference between assimilation -unbraked change- 
and acculturation - change created through active, decision-making Pro- 
cesses. As two different forms of change, assimilation and acculturation 
alsoenterintoadynamictension,and itis in thistension thatthehistorical 
Processes ofchangebecome differentiated from each other. Because ofthe 
tension,there may beethnicdancebandsthatconsciouslyassimilate styles 
from other groups or from the ethnic mainstream in order to stimulate 
interest in the acculturative distinctiveness of ethnic Style. Successful 
dance musicians, in fact, turn to the mainstream not to adapt to it, but 
rathertotap its receptacle of differences,therebyexpanding theircapacity 
to createand redirect change.Through creative engagement With change， 
Such dance musicians preventany single form from overwhelming others. 


DJyMNCNMNC getyEe1 CeNter 0NdNe7 坟 121 


The dynamic between center and periphery generates some of the most 
diverseand historically significantprocesses ofAmerican musichistory. In 
this chapter, we Should understand center and periphery as both geo- 
graphically real and temporally metaphorical. The importance of origins 
in the maintenance of immigrant musics, it follows, results from meta- 
phorical notions ofcenteredness.Preservationand changerelyontrajecto- 
ries toward or away from stylistic centers. It is in the Study of regional 
musicsthatthe dynamic between centerand periphery mostliterally maps 
and remaps the American regional ljandscape. Musics of certain regions， 
Such as the South, cohere to centers; musics of other regions, such as the 
Texas-Mexico border,undergothe multiple infuences ofborder crossing， 
hence demonstrating the conditions of a periphery. The ethnic map of 
American musics,too,placessome musics closer to the mainstream,while 
treating others as marginal. Many historical processes are Unleashed 
through the dynamic between center and periphery. Urbanization, for 
example, occurs When the musics of disparate rural areas Undergo the 
musical infuences from the Urban center. Gospel styles form along the 
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faultlines between “mainline”churches and splinter denominations. The 
regional mobility, upon which the blues or barbershop music depends， 
forms geographies out of nodes and arteries, with musicians frequently 
opting to move from the peripheries as close to the center as possible. 
Perhaps most characteristic ofall when we viewthe fundamental mobility 
enabled by the American musical jandscape are the ways in which center 
and periphery may be interchangeableattimes.Theethnicparade,formed 
from bands at the peripheries, redefines the center of the city, if for one 
highlysymbolicmomentin history. 


ReyPULaNd Jstya1izatio7t 


MostAmericans usetheir musics ofdifference to expressavariety ofiden- 
tities,notjustdistinctive religious or regional identities thatmaybeunre- 
lated to each other,， but various combinations of ethnicity and group 
a 伍 liations. Just how are such choices possible in amodern world, with its 
incessant demands on professional and personal lives? The historical pro- 
CeSses of revival and festivalization offer one set of answers to that ques- 
tion. Revivals_ enter American music history most notably through 
religious movements,and as both this chapter and chapter 6 have shown， 
musical diversity is often one of the most Significant results of revival 
movements, not to mention revival meetings themselves. Secular music， 
toolendsitselftorevival,somuch sothatoneapproach to writingahistory 
offolk music in the United States would be to analyze SUccessive revivals. 
Revivals,like musical change,do notjusthappen,and itis therefore neces- 
saryto look beyond the cycjlicity that usual notions ofrevival implyand to 
ask more nuanced questions about the reasons that revivals take Place (see 
the essays in Rosenberg 1993). The Folk Revival of the 195os and 196os 
resulted from crucial issuesof politicaland racial freedom (Cantwell 1996). 
The bluegrass revival of the 196os and 197os provided a response to the 
commercialization ofaregional music by shoring up an idealized regional 
COre. Festivals represent an even more extreme Site for the historical pro- 
CeSSes of revival by condensing them to a set of highly symbolic per- 
formances ataspecific place and time. Festivals are at once the product of 
displacement and a means of suturing disjuncture, for they depend on 
名 rtherhistorical processes thatconnectone festival to the next. 


72cHpjtologies ofUNS1CQL7ebjod2CON 


Immigrant, folk, and regional musics in the United States benefit from 
enormously complex technologies that both maintain and transform 
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them. The technologies we have seen throughout this chapter, moreover， 
are not bounded by simple reproductive capability; in other words,， we 
havenot primarily been concerned with "recorded music”or “print tech- 
nologies>”or for that matter with“oral traditions”with a specialized 
dependence on technology. The technologies influencing the histories of 
American musicsofdifference morefrequentlyformbecauseoftheneedto 
Strengthen and diversify historical processes. The 4xspzpd hymnbook of 
theAmish,published since the sixteenth century,which is to sayystill pub- 
lished in eastern Pennsylvania, makes it possible to perform preservation 
ateach Sunday”s worship service. Ethnic and race records take technolog- 
ical innovation as a Starting point, but direct it toward the collection and 
dissemination ofimmigrant repertories.Theethnicrecording early in the 
twentieth century preserved immigrant Sounds, but its technologies also 
made itnecessaryformusicians to respond to theconditions ofthe record- 
ing,forexample, the restriction ofmost records prior to the 194os to cuts 
no longer than three minutes. Radio and television technologies both 
define and diversify regional musics,and no regional music in the United 
States demonstrates this moreextensivelythan southern music,which has 
been broadcast beyond the South since the earliest years of American 
radio, in the 1920s. Revival is remarkably dependent on the technologies 
that make it possible to study whatare imagined to be authentic versions. 
Performers of the Jewish instrumental traditions known as klezmer, for 
example, have stimulated a revival of Jewish-American music by deliber- 
ately learning pre-Holocaust repertories from “old recordings.”For the 
Klezmer Revival,technologyhas madeit possible to cross one ofthe most 
tragichistorical fissures ofthe twentieth century. 


_471N1ETIC0MNUZ0 友 ON 


Iconclude this overview ofhistorical processes with Americanization not 
to suggest a dissolution in the hyphen of ethnic or racial difference, but 
rather to draw our attention to the ways in which Americanization is also 
an historical process that leads to the construction of new conditions of 
difference. These are the historical processes that lead musicians to 
imagine new categories,Ssuch as“Americana.”Far from bringingaboutan 
homogenization ofAmerican culture,Americanization provides means of 
Surviving the melting pot and entering into postethnic America. 
Americanization results ffom the dynamic tension evident in the extraor- 
dinary ways ethnic communities compete for turf on an Urban regional 
landscape.VWhen onecommunity organizes afestival or parade,itis onlya 
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matterofafewyearsbeforemanyother groupsmusterthe forces necessary 
to lay their claim to the festival and parade seasons.The diversifying func- 
tions ofAmericanization arealso clear in theways denominationalism per- 
vades the music of the American religious experience. Just as American 
Lutherans sing from hymmnals that still reveal a diversity essential to their 
immigrantorigins in various parts ofCentraland Northern Europe,sotoo 
do American Baptists rely on gospel traditions that reflect a surfeit of 
regionaland racial differences.Attheend ofthetwentieth century,thehis- 
torical processes that Americanization embodies assure that difference is 
no less significant in the nation”s immigrant, folk, and regional musics 
than it was at the beginning of the century. These are not the musics of 
other times and other places, gradually fading from modernity. They are 
the musics that givevoice to difference in postethnicAmerica. 


Epilogue - Chicago”s Von Steuben Day 
parade at century”s end 


Afterasummer ofcountless neighborhood festivalsand major music festi- 
vals (Blues, Gospel, Latinoy, etc.) in Grant Park, fall provides Chicago?s 
ethnic groups one final period ofsustained good weather to perform their 
identities and a 伍 liations on the city”s streets and stages. Fall is a transi- 
tional season in theethnicyear,connecting seasons ofexceptional heatand 
cold. Whereas ethnic and folk mnusics find their way to local, outdoor 
venues in the summer, and they retreat to _ ethnic churches,，fraternal 
lodges,and neighborhoods in the winter, fall is the season in which post- 
ethnic musical experiences fill the urban landscape. Fall is the season in 
Which music powerfully Provides the possibilities for celebrating 
differences. 

On the third weekend in September，ethnic parades take over the 
thoroughfare designated for that purpose, Dearborn Street. On the same 
Weekend, Chicagos Celtic Fest takes place in Grant Park, in fact joining 
the city”s grand festival tradition forthefirsttime in 1997,despite the his- 
torical presence of Celtic musics of all kinds in Chicago for well over a 
century. On Saturday afternoon, two Hispanic parades pass down the 
Street,firsta parade celebrating“Central America” and then the parade in 
honor of“Mexican Independence Day.”O 伍 cially, the two Parades recog- 
nize two difterent histories of ethnic difference in Chicago. Ironically， 
though the Central-American communities distinguish themselves from 
the Mexican-American community, the city”s largest Spanish-speaking 
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community, they Prefer to join together as a group of immigrants with 
different nationalities and languages. Musically, there is little difference， 
for many bands fnish one parade, only to return to the beginning of the 
parade route to playagain. 

FEor many bands, in fact, the Mexican-American parade is the last of 
three.Thefirstparade ofthe day celebrates“Von Steuben Day>” named for 
General Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, a Prussian o 伍 cer who trained 
American soldiers in the War of Independence. For an ethnic symbol, von 
Steuben would seem jlike a bit of a stretch - the United States is not 
wanting for important German Americans - but the historical reason for 
choosing von Steuben is obvious: he connects the parade not just to 
Americabutto American historyatapointoforigins， 

From the diverse bands,some sporting Zedempose, others FascHiI cOS- 
tumes,manyplayingvarietiesofGerman folk musicand polka repertories， 
one captures the attention of everyone along Dearborn more than any 
other: the Whitney Young Drum Corps, with its banners proclaiming the 
Schools celebrating German-American Day, and its uniforms constituted 
of IT-shirtsand shorts in gold,red,and black,the colors ofthe German fag. 
The drum corps consists entirely ofAffican Americans,and the music the 
high-school musicians play is an extremely disciplined genre juxtaposing 
diverse African American styles. More than other styles, hip hop Pre- 
dominates,andthemusicians and dancers have fitted it marvelously to the 
Street, enhancing both its transitional qualities and its ability to Provide 
momentary stages that capturetheattention ofthe crovwd. 

Itxsastunning musical performance. We mightwonderatfirstwhether 
Something does not quite ft，whether it?s just a juxtaposition of 
differences born of random circumstances. Marching bands，after all， 
Survive by playing in parades. Ishould like to close this chapter,however， 
bysuggesting thatthe performance ofthe Whitney Young Drum Corps in 
the Von Steuben Day Parade symbolizes the musics and historical pro- 
CeSSes that this chapter has examined not because it is exceptional but 
because it is unexceptional. It is unexceptional, moreover in the 199os， 
when this ethnic parade integrates musical difterences into public 
moments in which ethnic and racial difference come together. Ifwe take 
the opportunity to experience these musical differences, we shall come all 
the closer to understanding how the musics of difference trenchantly 
narrateAmerican musichistory. 


“12 . 


Popularsongandpopular music 
onstageandflm 


STEPHEN BANEIELD 


Anatomy 


Itis a perfect, warm Spring day in Denver, Colorado. The tops of the city 
buildings trace sharp edges against the infinite, cloudless blue of the sky， 
and boulevards speed across the plains until stopped by the glittering 
Snow-peaks of the Continental Divide. I take the bus from downtown to 
Cherry Creek. There, at the huge shopping mall, a more all-American 
crowd you could notfind - healthy,young,handsome, casual,and easy in 
their clothesand with their bodies. Heady with purchase,pizza,and wine， 
Imodulate into an epiphany of recognition that the American dream has 
Somehow survived the latter-day depredations of media, technology, poli- 
tics, and environment after all and, on a day like this, can suddenly glow 
with the splendor of all its old tangibility. A wave of satisfaction SwWeeps 
overme,andIfind myselfhumming 7Hpe 7yoUey So79. 

Itis, perhaps,rathertouchingthatthe desiccated soul ofa musicologist 
can yetrespond to the blandishments of sentiment, Wit, association, and 
Presentation that Tin Pan Alley forever traded in: foritis obvious that 7Ne 
7yoUey So still fits the experience. (The song, from the musical film Weet 
Me 1 ooUS [1944] was written by Hugh Martin [born 1914]and Ralpph 
Blane[1914-1995]andpresumably“routined>”and orchestrated byRoger 
Edens [19o5g-197o] and Conrad Salinger [?19oo-1962].) The “ideal 
motion” of a ride to the consumer?s paradise in the suburbs remains,even 
这 forshopsrather than Louisiana Purchase Exposition stands and on a bus 
rather than atrolley. So does thespiritual distance from the constraints of 
NewYork.And still thereis theholyfeastofcorporation power,ambition， 
personal vision, fashion, innocence,and sheer beauty represented both by 
the flmxys narrative and by its corollary, the production number with its 
great Song,its great star (Judy Garland), and its overall aesthetics of opu- 
lence (OsolsopE 1981, p. 2) erected by the brilliant yet Unpraised army of 
designers, directors, producers,costumiers,trolley-builders, cameramen， 
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and musicians,from thearrangerand orchestrator - we do noteven know 
who wrote what - who forged a score with the voice-leading finesse and 
yearning of Rachmaninov and the gestural Precision of Ravel, to the 
instrumentalists who Played it with unrecapturable slickness， The 
moment they created returns, fifty Or Sixty years later, to tell me that all 
mannerofthing can still bewell,still“OKbymeinAmerica.” 

Atsuch a moment, to one Susceptible to its workings (and the question 
ofwho still is, who ever was, Susceptible is vasb, Tin Pan Alley is no more 
dead than Elvis to a rock fan, and the livelier apprehension is to wonder 
hovw the two deities will cohabit in the twenty-first century Can either 
asSume the role of representing the omni-American experience (Murray 
197o)?The caseforTin PanAlleyis strong,butforallthatithas gloried in a 
local habitation and a name it is not an easy entity to define and, for a 
unified musical product of specific substance, dimensions, and character- 
istics, singularly lacks identification and anatomy. What was it that arose 
Sometimebefore 19oo and,like Latin after the Renaissance,lostlinguistic 
authority to therock revolution in andafterthe 195oS? 

It certainly starts with the length and breadth of song,，which is its 
modulor,as wasthehuman bodyto Le Corbusier.This means“quadratic>” 
melody built up of multiples of two-, four-, eight-measure units，cali- 
brated by musical cadence and verbal rhyme and affording the standard 
thirty-two-measure Span，generally in an AABA or ABAC pattern, the 
former more common. Already we can begin to See where other forms of 
vernacular music lie beyond this particular horizon. Cadences within a 
quadratic build-up will be balanced and contrasted, which implies, for 
melody and harmony, Structural tonality rather than modality and osti- 
nato. The twelve measures ofthe blues are not strictly quadratic. And the 
placing ofrhyme,according to orofisetfrom the ballad norm (offour-beat 
lines ofverse) that is the poetic corollary to quadratic melody, will cast the 
discourse epigrammatically, be its mode one of sentimentality or of wit 
(Corresponding very roughly to the two basictypes of Tin Pan Alley song， 
ballad and novelty) - a prescription that would notapplytoa good deal of 
blues-, rock-, and folk-oriented song. (For the understanding of poetic 
meteraccording to the co-ordinates ofmusical beats ratherthan the quan- 
tities of prosodic feet, see Attridge 1982, pp. 76-122. For further distinc- 
tions between Song types, see Tawa 199o, pp. 162-197, borrowing from 
Wickes 1916; Hamm 1994，pPP. Xxviii-xlvi; and Goldberg 1930，PP. 
211-210.) Most ofwhat Surrounds this modulor is clothing or accretion， 
largely a matter of presentation by way of introduction, repetition, varia- 
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tionandembellishment. Once thethirty-two measure chorus has become 
thenorm (which graduallyhappensduringtheearly decades ofthe twenti- 
eth century) the verse is introductory trimming. Contrastand conflict of 
material within the musical unit generally play no part in the point ofthe 
thing,therefore,and thelengthsto which a structure based on consecutive 
choruses ofthesamemelody can betakenarean important measure ofTin 
Pan Alley?slater achievement, though therole played bytheyeleasein this 
continuum (the B section in an AABA structure) needs to be properly 
Understood. Conversely,theconceptofyejrazi,themomentatwhich word 
andnote become indivisible,is vital. 

The refrain idea, and the conditions ofrhyme and cadence within qua- 
dratic forms,should have (but on the whole have notb) alerted commenta- 
tors to the dangers of treating lyrics and music separately when trying to 
accountfortheworkingsofwhatwecanequallywellcalltheTin PanAlley 
Song,the golden-ageAmerican popularballad (Forte 1995),orthe musical 
theatreand musicalflmnumber. Forthoseworkingsrelyonasongwriting 
cra 化 -in manywaysatraditional one- thatmightbesimply termed “dit- 
tying”and that has some very Specific features and effects, regardless of 
WwWhether or not one person writes both words and tune. This amounts to 
the Melobpoetic dimension ofour product(Banfield 1996),and itis the first 
level ofits identityand theone hitherto leastinvestigated. In the case ofan 
unjlettered songwriter Such as Irving Berlin (1888-1989) it may even be 
considered the only level for which the author was responsible, though 
there is still plentyto admire within it. 

The other three levels ofsuch a products identity are those of7ese7tZ- 
万 01. Level two is best called wa1l9e11eNt and has three aspects. The first 
wouldbeabsolutely integral werewe dealing with artmusic-and may still 
beinthis genre,depending onthesongwriter -foritincludes its harmony 
and its accompanimentfigure,vamp,orrhythmic setting. Insofar as these 
can Sharply define the character ofa song,dance,or march,they are essen- 
tial to it,butone ofthe crucial evolutionary traits ofthe Tin Pan Alleysong 
Was how, particularly after World War LI, it learnt to survive wholesale 
changes of character that varying presentations began to force Upon it. 
Songsbecame“standards”perceivedasthesame item whethercrooned or 
belted, sung,， or played, highlighted as a dramatic performance in the 
theatre Or heard as foil, accompaniment, Or background to some other 
名 nction in flm orin the ballroom. (Jazz both completed and reversed the 
Process of stripping away and re-clothing a number with presentational 
layers insofar as it eventually learnt to do without the melody and words 
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andjustlefttheharmonyand thetitle.SeeLarson1993.)IThesecond aspect 
of arrangementis the coloring ofa song by instrumentation, a 人 acet invVis- 
ible to the eye from the piano-oriented sheet music (to which guitar and 
Ukelele symbols began to be added -and at first explained in a footnote - 
around 193o) but crucial to the ear in anything other than parlor per- 
formance. Itisalsoanartwhich islargely beyond the Province ofthe com- 
poser,whether byskill or circumstance: on the one hand,veryfew musical 
theatre composershavehad thetimeortheability to orchestrate their own 
Songs (Victor Herbert [1859-1924] and Kurt Weill [19oo-195o] were 
thoroughgoingexceptions,Leonard Bernstein [1918-199o] a Partial one); 
on the other, the traditional Tin Pan Alley songwriter sent his ditty OUt 
into the world straight from the o 伍 ce as published sheet music and was 
largely uninvolved with its performance once it had been Successfully 
“plugged>1literallysold tosomeone-aperformerorproducer- who mat- 
tered. Arrangement as instrumentation feeds back into the rhythmic 
Setting when instruments Such as the banjo,guitar, percussion,and string 
bass highlight and give texture or layering to particular pulses, a 但 ctor 
crucial to the identity ofa song or instrumental number when itaccompa- 
nies Or Tepresents a social dance.Thethird aspectofarranging entails sec- 
ondary composition - Or even Primary composition in the case of an 
amanuensis Such as Berlins Helmy Kresa and others, who had to fix the 
harmonies ofa song by writing them down, though Berlin was careful to 
approve them (see Bergreen 199o passim,especially pp. 476-477). Voice- 
leadingis developed,harmoniesarevaried oraltered,countermelodiesand 
characterful“fills”between the vocal phrases are added, and choruses， 
WwWhether or not with additional matter interspersed, are strung outinto a 
70Ut11e.Broadway,andeven more Hollywood,developed this craftinto the 
apotheosis of the Tin Pan Alley genre, never more radiantly than in 7NZe 
To1ey So1I. 
ComplementingthesevariablesarethoseofthethirdlevelintheTin Pan 
Alley product's anatomy, that ofezjo7mii1ie.Asinger?s styleand persona 
can fix or transform a Song?s generic identity and fulfill its quality Or 
Specific gravity. (After World War I the same could begin to be said of a 
band?sentertainment persona,and occasionally a pianists.) Itis crucial to 
know ifa song was written With, say,a"“coon shouter” in mind,forit may 
make jlittle senseorbecome irretrievably dead when performed otherwise, 
WwWhether or not this involves departure from the strictly notated details; 
Paradoxically, however, performing styles such as the one just mentioned 
become inaccessible to later audiencesand performers,soasong thatis to 
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Survive has to change its identity according to who is singing it,when and 
where (See Hamm 1994,pp. xlvi-xlix; 1995,pp.37o-38o). 

Finally,thereis thelevel ofyodxctozt.Asstated above,theearlyandtoa 
lesser extent later Tin Pan Alley product might be minted simply as sheet 
music, regardless therefore of this level except insofar as the jllustrated 
COveraffected its identity (See Hamm 1994,pPp.XXxiii-Xxivon covers).Two 
enduring agents, the stage and the nevw technological media, did the rest. 
Producersand their valueson thestagewould include,forinstance,howa 
Song was incorporated into a comedy or vaudeville act (in which case its 
production level was fused with its performance leveb,or how it featured 
ina musical drama. Broadway”s musical theatrehas used theTin Pan Alley 
modulorasa basic dramaticvehicle-theequivalent ofan operatic charac- 
ters singing an aria as the representation ofhis orheremotion or moment 
of action orapprehension; but it is crucial to recognize thatitalso uses it， 
and Hollywood for a long time used it almost exclusively, as a dramatic 
0b1ect That is, characters on Screen only burst into song or dance dle9e 记 
al ,when theyknewtheyweresingingordancing because itwas singers 
and dancers that the plot was depicting. This was the backstage or shovw 
musical,in effect. 

Itis beyond thescopeofthis chapterto discuss how songand dance can 
exploit levels and ambiguities of diegetic production. But the opposite 
Phenomenon - how a composer partakes of the production level by exer- 
cisingtheauthorialfunction ofdramaticcommentaryand interpretation - 
isverymuch a partofthe exercise,foritis whataccounts for the recurrent 
tendencyofpopular music ofthis sorttoaspiretothecondition ofopera or 
Symphony.Italso defines the roleofthe composer in narrativeflm,where 
the modulor may be abandoned altogether and just the commentary and 
its devices retained - though this is an old technique, taken over from 
circus, melodrama and vaudeville accompaniment. On the stage or in the 
musical flm the modulor remains the scores basis, and how a song Or 
dance is placed within a suite, contrasting Succession, or aggregation of 
musical numbers isa function ofthe composer?s narrative authority. How 
and when it is reprised or recalled; how motifs span and interconnectand 
interpret numbers; how underscoring，recitative，instrumental links， 
transitions and, above all perhaps, personal styles and pastiches create a 
narrativeviewpoint-allthesecanamountto considerable creative Preten- 
Sion even While the modulor is never lost sight of however distorted or 
overlaid as well as surrounded and multiplied it may become.A composer 
Such as Stephen Sondheim (born 193o) can still rely on the basic Tin Pan 
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Alleyproductthroughallhisampbition forthemusical theatreasanexpres- 
sivemedium.Atthesametimethis level ofproduction can bethe province 
of the director, the scriptwriter or the choreographer in the studio or 
theatre. Furthermore,itcan overtakeasongin thesingularwhen arecord- 
ingis popularized on the radio and becomesahitoralong-running signa- 
turetune. Or this production function can be its origin, as when Tin Pan 
Alley-style modules were (are?) especiallywritten as television Programme 
themetunes oreven as advertising jingles. 

What, then, does the classic American popular song or instrumental 
numberneed to guaranteeits identityand do itsjob?Vehavealreadymen- 
tioned the quadratic co-ordinates.Addedto thesearetheabsoluterequire- 
ment of a harmonic and tonal accompaniment with firm bass line, nearly 
always instrumental and establishing a homogeneous rhythmic pattern 
and texture very often indicative ofa dance type. Indeed, throughout the 
Tin Pan Alley period the oompah-oompah (OPOP) and oom-pah-pah 
(OPP) accompaniment figures ofthe nineteenth-century polka and waltz 
reSpectively remain standard，though their character and disposition 
Undergo far-reaching transformations, largely to do with being slowed 
down and smoothed out. Shorthand for these fgures, which indicates a 
Singleor octavebassnotefollowedbyachordhigherin thetexture,may be 
further refined, as when theroot ofthe chord in the bass is followed by its 
fifth (OPoP) or third (OPoP),or the"“pah>”is asingle note (Opop),orit Or 
the “oom>” is omitted (OP-, a French waltz; OP-P, a beguine). Harmonic 
rhythm sometimes permits a change of chord within an OPoP unit but 
rarely or never within an OPP one (though the pattern may be suspended 
for a chromatic progression) and frequently is slower still. It makes little 
Structural difference whether OPoP is notated in 2/4, 4/4 or cut time OFr 
OPPoPPin 3/4,6/4or6/8,thoughthe cavalry-march (ortwo-step)O-Po-P 
fgure needs six pulses (normally in 6/8) to form a unit and would rarely 
have a change of harmony within it, and the change from one meter to 
anotherwithin and betweensongsand indeed periods carries implications 
oftempo and character,however di 伍 cultto pin down.Theharmony itself 
is highly tonal, with much use of tertiary and secondary dominants, for 
instance III-VI-II-V-I, mostly with sevenths or (as the period progresses) 
higher-power additional notes, far less commonly with minor thirds 
(iii-vi-ii etc.) or in minor tonalities until a particular point in the early 
1930Ss. Voice-leadingisbyandlargesmooth and firm,with theadded notes 
offering considerable scopefor chromaticism; harmonicallure is therefore 
asignificant factor, taking the tonal language of Tin Pan Alley roughly as 
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faras Rachmaninov. Later inroads include occasional titillations by Paral- 
lel fourths and triads (especially in fills), though still largely within the 
cycle-of-ffths framework,and acertain amountofjazz coding (blue notes 
and chord substitutions); and especially in the theatre there had always 
been the exotic“Other”on hand，signified by drone basses，pavan 
rhythms, non-tonal melodic arabesques, pentatonic collections, or what- 
ever. Modernism and primitivism beyond these belong largely to the 
world ofnarrativeflm musicratherthan thatofthe modulor. 

The melopoeticformula is strictlyaccentualandalmostentirely syllabic 
eXCept when coloratura is used in operetta - the syllabic norm being 
another obvious indication of the boundary between Tin Pan Alley and 
folkorrockstyles,whichusemoaningorwhiningtechniques,nasaldistor- 
tion ofvowels,closed-eye withdrawal and so forth rather than the Alley?s 
directifoften camp address. Indeed,Tin Pan Alley?s melopoeticrhetoricis 
essentially that of speech exchange, its pacing, clarity and grammatical 
completion being enhanced bythe witofmeterand rhyme. Its vocabulary 
tends increasinglyawayfrom the poeticandtoward thesmartaswellasthe 
colloquial as the genre develops, and dialect， especially black dialect， 
Prevalentin the coon song ofthe earlier period (See chapter 14), gradually 
loses its appeal (see Furia 199o). Concurrently, title and motif phrases in 
wordsand music,separately or (as arefrain) together, become increasingly 
important,and melodic phrases shorter and shorter avay from the patteTr 
continuity ofOffenbach?s“couplets”to an oftenhymn-like smoothness of 
a few notes per phrase, including long ones, interspersed with cheeky 
instrumental flls often by way of call-and-response. (Or the melody itself 
may carry SUch contrast between the serious and the comic, the high and 
the low.) Leaving half or more of each quadratic Span unsung probably 
originated partly in blues phraseology, partly in cabaret techniques (and 
limitations) of singing and acting. Melodic lines tend toward the arche- 
typal, cadences being particularly formulaic, and apart from strong and 
increasing use of pentatonics and fanfare Structures Show little conflict 
with Schenkerian models of structural line. (See, accordingly, the two 
pioneer models for popular song analysis of this cast, Forte and Gilbert， 
both 1995,and note that another Schenkerian, Maury Yeston, composes 
musicals.) 

What none of the foregoing explains is how the vernacular number 
achieves its appeal.This is notthe quite same thing as asking what makesa 
popular hit, and one may be inclined to agree with Northrop Frye (1957， 
p.4)thatthere need be no relationship betweenawork ofartxs popularity 
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anditsquality,either directorinverse. Itismoreaquestionofcodifying its 
ear-catching mechanisms,andalthoughthesearenotablydiverse-notjust 
between composers, markets, and periods but within, say, one musical 
theatre score-theyallneed to provide somequalityand dependable quan- 
tity of aliye,to fasten on aword used earlier. Or to quote one ofthe songs 
themselves, Zox Cottz Get 4 GIMNTCR. This song was actually written for 
Cyjpsy (1959) in order for its Protagonist to explain and indeed exemplify 
the greatshiftin populartastethatthearrivalofthe gimmick seems to have 
implied, for one shares Goldberg's puzzlement about how (for instance) 
an 189os waltz song,that“sermon -in3/4time-uponthesanctity ofthe 
nuptial promise”(1930o, PP. 136-137; See also Mooney 1954),，can have 
become so emotionally inaccessible to us. Something changed massively 
around theturn ofthe century to render popular song as“keepsake>” nos- 
talgiaobsoleteand song with somekind offashion-index streetvalue more 
and more an exciting commodity.Itprobablyhad to do with theclosing of 
theAmerican frontier,forthis musthave changed peoplexsemotional rela- 
tions radically. Before, it was common enough to depart young from the 
bosomofafamilyandcommunityknowingthatonewould neverseethose 
friends and relatives again: memory could never be Supplemented with 
reunion -atleast,notthis side ofthe grave. In such circumstances posses- 
Sions,including songs,had an utterly differentvalue (one thatsymbolized 
the past and separation) from their new guise in settled, money-making 
Surroundings, where they came to represent leisure, Purchasing power， 
and the day-by-day social interchange offashion and entertainment. Both 
couldbeuplifting,butin very different ways. 

On the whole, however, one can still isolate and respond to the agent 
of captivation. It may lie largely in the words and the density of their 
Projection of stage character or caricature through dialect, attitude, pre- 
dicament, or whatever; many“novelty”songs rely thus on humor and 
need no particular weightofmusical coinage beyond,say, a frenetic, syn- 
copated ragtime pulseoratripping dotted rhythm: theseare justenough 
to foattheenergy ofthe verbal persona.Orthe gimmick may beakind of 
musical “hook,”to use the word the latter-day music business Under- 
Stands - not necessarily a catchy refrain, title phrase Or persistent motif 
(though these areall standard) but perhaps justa musical idea that can be 
heard to fulfill itself; cleverly or obviously, almost as if it were a mathe- 
matical series - which is whatmakesajingle. Berlin?s4 Coxble oswelk,as 
anexample,usesthe proposition ofabugle callattheopening oftheverse 
-anidealeftover from World WarIsongsand collegequodlibets -and in 
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letting itrun its course the songwrfiterfinds himselfwith anon-quadratic 
melody (of seven measures before the vamp returns) and a triple rhyme 
on his hands, very much a jingle rather than part of a song. The allure 
resides both in the jingle and in furnishing it, a catchy but undiscursive 
Snippet,with regularharmonicunfolding,the witty tension between the 
two (no doubtworked outbythearrangereven ifsubconsciously grasped 
by Berlin himself) arising from the factthatthe fanfare is all on the tonic 
andthus givesrisetoa delicious ii9-V33 progression on the second rhyme. 
Following from this, perhaps,is also an explanation for theapotheosis of 
thearrangement:oneera?s generic su 伍 ciency- takethewaltz songagain， 
or the bugle-call melody on its own - can become the next generation2S 
background material for a nevw layer of allure. Ragging or jazzing Up a 
Song - the history of taste shown in the making when this is applied to 
Cuwt 世 瑟 e 几 7Zov1t2 DatAMaz asacrucial partofthe plotofspomw Boaxt(1927)- 
is the most obvious example,buttheuseand re-use ofthe song 52149212 21 
太 e Ra by Nacio Herb Brown (1896-1964) is a good case in point. 
wasthehitoftwo musical flms,77Ne 瑟 oLOnyoodRevxeofz929and,agenera- 
tion later with GeneKelly, 7920 1 如 eRaz (1952),butEdens's chic:ri 任 - 
like fll， in its latter incarnation - constantly dancing rings round its 
harmonic progressions as in 4 Coxbjle of swelk - is what immortalizes the 
number. 

In general a popular number needs to be sure of its allure in one of the 
four basic spheres: verbal, rhythmic, melodic/harmonic, or arrangement. 
(Whether one should add a fifth, that of the performer, is a moot Point. 
Can a crooner, for instance,make asuccess ofa song with no positive qual- 
itiesatall?Itsometimes seems So.) 

Verbalallureincludespatter,comic dialect,rousing rhetoricor cynicism 
(as with GeorgeM. Cohan [1878-1942]and with Berlin?sarmysongs),and 
the use of chic references - ones that make the audience feel smart when 
theyunderstand them - in later lyrics (for instance, those ofLorenz Hart 
[1895-1943], Cole Porter [1891-1964] and Sondheim) stemming from 
yes desocie 好 ,as Furia(199o,pp. 6-7) has shown,atechnique especially to 
theforein'"list”songs.Rhythmicallureis moststandardizedatfirstin the 
triple-time waltz songs and compound-time march songs - Stemming 
from John Philip Sousa (1854-1932) - in which the equal-note fow。， 
gallop,or jog-trotofdactylic meter tends to be self-sustaining in terms of 
momentum regardless of the content. In the wake ofthe various ragtime 
craZes this function is taken over notso much by syncopation as by cross- 
rhythm, or rather by a mixture of the two. The chorus of 477 OU4 Ni 杂 7 扩 it 
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exemplifies this. An early hit by Jerome Kern (1885-1945) when Used in 
theLondon production of7D7157pts 态 e N 杂 1t(1915)(though itwas WTitten 
with Otto Motzan for Nopod 瑟 orein NewYorlo,ithaslyrics (by Schuyler 
Greeneand HarryB.Smith)thatare dactylic: 


/XXX / 区 贡 洲 区 
Anyoldnightisawonderful night 
和 XX / 六 


Ifyou?rethere withawonderful girl， 


Butinstead ofbeing set,Sousa-wise, in an equal-note 6/8 or with the pat- 
tering, quantitative insouciance of the French 7atajlaz (of which Kern is 
fond enough for other purposes), they emerge in a mixture of triple-time 
cross rhythm (thex phrases) and syncopation (0) phrases) overa2/4 OPoP 
frame: 


A-nyoldnight is a won-der-fulnight 


If youre there withawon - -der-ful girl， 


This, particularly the initial triple-time unit giving Trise to a premature 
Second main beat,is the standard indication ofthe fox trotlilt,and it sur- 
Vives,jlike the dance itself, until the 19gos,and beyond in some stage coOn- 
texts.A well-placed "lilt>” can achieve marvels in setting the character ofa 
Song,notnecessarily rightatthestart:in7jeZad Fa7yaztz 加 (composed by 
Richard Rodgers [19oz-1979] for Babes z 47Ms [1937], with words by 
Harb itcomesinthesecondlineof“Igettoohungry/ Fordinnerateight.” 
It is worth noting that the “slow-quick-quick-slow-(slow etc.)”steps of 
the fox trot and its faster cousin the quickstep also involve a three-beat 
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pattern against a duple musical metre, though generally in counterpoint 
rather than in unison with the melody;s cross-rhythm. As for the other 
dances ofthe 191os, 1920s,193osand 194os,their essence mightbe musi- 
cally codifiable in a single rhythmic sign - Such as with the tango and 
Charleston - but more broadly it was subsumed into two fundamental 
models ofrhythmicallure,jazz and Latin American,the former sweeping 
all before itafter World War I,the latter beginning around 193o, more OF 
less with 7T1pe Peazxt 友 Ndoj,arumbasong of1931.As John Storm Roberts 
has pointed out (1979, p. 22o),the identifying sound or “beat” of a dance 
number is not Simply a matter of ““rhythms: that can be tapped with a 
pencil,but combinations ofrhythmic pulse,melodic Phrases,speed,song 
form,and soon.”One canadd that with jazz and Latin American numbers 
the whole idea and persona ofthe bad is what matters, and that when a 
band in the 192os or 193os takes overaTin Pan Alleysongthefirstthingit 
tends to do is substitute Patterns and pulses of its own for the OPoP 
accompaniment, their corporate kinesis constituting theallure. 
Melodic/harmonic allure is less easy to pinpoint. For all that Steven 
GilbertandAllen Fortecanexplainthewell-madesongintermsofthestan- 
dard fundamental lines and harmonic Structures of Western tonality (to 
which Gilbert [1995,p. 8] adds the breathtaking corollary, “Nobody dis- 
likes a Gershwin tune”), it tends to be just those Unexpected or fore- 
grounded details that do not Show up or sit comfortably on a reductive 
graph that givea song its value.A single, well-placed blue note can do the 
trick,asin thesecond measureofBess, Yo NMYy To No from Poxgy Nd 
Bess (though see Starr 1986 for its possible structural implications). So can 
asingle melody note or two- or three-note motif placed with finesse and 
offering some kind ofemotional fux between thelogical (which isalso the 
routine)andtherebellious,poles to besteered between rather than visited. 
Octave orarpeggio shapesembedded in the stepwisefundamentalline ofa 
melody often achieve this function, for example in the opening of the 
chorus of the 1933 song 1t5s OO 4 Prber Moot by Harold Arlen 
(19og-1986),and thisisespeciallytrueatcadenceswWherethelinexs doom is 
mostdi 鱼 cultto escapeorwhereharping on the dominant (fifth) degree of 
the melodic scale is concerned. So does, say,the inexact sequence outlined 
bythedownward seventh in the second “they didn?tbelieve me>” iteration 
人 om the chorus of Kern?s 1914 song ofthat title Written for 7TZe G1V oz 
Vitap. Comparable to this breaking of sequence and on a broader scale, a 
well-judged 7elease is just that, frequently a breaking of register, broad- 
eningofrhythm,andfightofharmony(oramodulation),such as Provides 
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the perfect foil to Rodgers's favorite repeated-note motifs in THe Sx71ey 
1 太太 e PiIe oO 700 from OHRapoay. Rodgersalways provides harmonic 
allure for his repeated notes by anchoring sententious chord changes and 
voice-leading to them, whether or notthey are dominant pedals and very 
Imuch as we have seen with Berlin?s4 Coxbjle ofswels,and it is always the 
wayamelodic feature sits on the harmony that gives the former manifest 
value rather than just potential, as anyone who has had to harmonize a 
melodyknows.Thisishow Broadway-rathermorethan theotherTin Pan 
Alleyoutlets - learntthe trick ofsedxctive melody: much as with rhythmic 
CrosS-acCcentuationyits witand power lay in theever bolder lie ofmelodic 
dissonance on ever-simple harmonies. In musical terms, this constituted 
much the same casual e 伍 cacy in the handling oflanguage as was develop- 
ing in“book” dialogue (the prose libretto) and lyrics. The difference 
between an Offenbach OPoP melodyand a Lehdir one frequently resides in 
the number ofappoggiaturas, Ecpabjls, and unresolved Viennese sixths - 
theamountofmorallicense,asitwere-thelatter permitshimself,and the 
Smootherthe melody the moreliberties it tends to take with its harmonic 
anchorage. Herbert learnthowto purveythis kind ofcharm or potencyy as 
did many of the great Broadway and Hollywood songwriters such as Jule 
Styne (1905-1994) and Harry Warren (1893-1981). A potent example 
from Styne,relativelylatein thepresupposedlife-span ofthe genre,would 
be the opening of the chorus of Eye7y) 太 12493 Co1NG [ 力 Roses from CyNsy. 
Thelong,stressedthird noteofeach three-notephraseisthesixth degreeof 
the scale, consonant onlyatthe first,harmonically parenthetic, statement 
and not even then once the chord changes (from ii7 to V, when itbecomes 
the ninth).After thatit becomes an added (Viennese) Sixth before settling 
on thefifth degreeofthescale,itseljfcomplemented sequentially, with still 
bolder dissonant placing, by the third degree over chord IV, forming a 
major seventh. 

The allure of arrangement includes rhythmic, harmonic, and melodic 
features but resides in the clothing these represent - or, indeed, in the 
removal of it, for one only has to think of a standard big band striptease 
number to appreciate whatlevels ofexcitementthose interjectory,end-of- 
Phrase brass fills can achieve,along with modulation bysemitone or third 
for the next chorus, the use of “stop-time>” interludes and “strut?” codas， 
with hammering triplets and silent beats measured between them, and so 
on. The musical equivalents for the“bump and grind?” repertory of ges- 
tures Were one SuccessSor to the moreballetic, essentially French tradition 
that Sustains not just operetta style but the tripping lightness of many a 
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musical comedy numpber right through Kern,，Berlin, and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein,wheretheturn ofa founce-skirted ankleandthe wave ofa 
hand or a fan were titivation enough. Light dotted rhythms and daintily 
linking triplet eighth-notes accompanied these, as in the Sequence of 
numbers that forms the opening scene ofsHpnowm Boxt and (to take a period 
pastiche) in 4117 TRNAtTS 4Roo7t SoWEWAeye from WO Fazr Zady(1956). Itcan 
all be traced back, seemingly, to the German-born British theatre com- 
poser William MeyerLutz(1829-19o3)andhis Pasde Quate(1888),justas 
the chordal woodwind chatter that mimics verbal manners of the period 
can be heard in French nineteenth-century bajllet scores. But perhaps the 
American music industry”s greatest coOntribution to the Survival and 
appeal of the thirty-two-measure modulor lies in its Sanctification by 
Smoothness. Those tenor-line long-note appoggiaturas and suspensions， 
analog to the gliding ballroom step that sustained the fox trot for thirty 
yearsand called"“footballs” bythepit cellists who have continually to play 
them，counterpoise an almost chorale-like serenity to the go-getting 
energy of stage Or Screen character or chorus and add the ingredient of 
transcendence. This binding element began to appear in Scores in the 
1920S - CUriously at the same time as early dance band textures tended to 
renderTin Pan Alleysongsuniformly choppywith their PPPP strum over 
aheavy O-o- bass -and,as hasalready been suggested, was also felt in the 
increasing use of long or held notes in melodic motifs. The Broadway or 
Hollywood arranger”s artextended these explorations of line and mass to 
all manner of expert orchestral voice-leading. Salingers and Edenss 
cradling ofJudy Garland?s“trio” section melody in 7Ze DoUey Sox9 could 
Scarcely be beaten for skillful, loving gloss of core material and for long- 
line expression， 

Finally,itmustberepeatedthatintheTin PanAlleytradition,therefrain 
concept is at more of a premium than any of these other factors taken 
Singly. For the thirty-two-measure modulor I use the term cpo7xs rather 
than 7ejxzl, reserving the latter for those nodal points where verbal and 
musical motifs come together - which indeed happens in a thirty-two- 
measure chorus on the larger level. Often it is a matter ofverbal title and 
musical head-motifand of keeping the two slightly at a slant rather than 
Predictably reinforcing each other. There is not Space here to analyze the 
dimension of wit that refrain techniques can and must achieve, but the 
readermaybepointedtooneexample.Kern?sPpOUFaspiozed(1942,from 
thefilm yx exe NeyverZovelie,anearperfectsongin its richness ofvoice- 
leading, sequential teasing,rhythmic poise,and many other features,also 
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Shows great Skill in the aesthetic balancing of its (verbal) title phrase with 
the gentlysyncopated melodic motif that is that phrases musical setting， 
though at first the prospects seem clumsy. The point is that the two coin- 
cidefarlessthan thetitle?srhetorical statementwould haveusexpect.Asa 
lovesong,thenumbers goalis to reach theassurancethat“youreold fash- 
ioned”too. The fact that the choruss opening musical proposition is 
immediately repeated in an expanding melodicsequel,and theknowledge 
that there is no rhyme available for “old fashioned,”would predicate the 
goalsarrival all too soon,wereitnotforthewayinwhich Kernand lyricist 
Johnny Mercer (19o9-1976) manage to keep the whole thing going， 
matchingmusical phrasesandwords,rhymesand cadences,inarich fuxof 
ambiguityand irregularityuntil theveryend beforeoncelettingthese par- 
ticularwordsand notes cometogethertoresolvetheproposition (andthen 
itis in thebroaderphrasing of“Aslongasyouagreetostay[;] oldfashioned 
with me and with the sole flfillment ofan upper dominant as the high 
note of the motif on the word "stay>”giving the only octave leap after all 
thosefourths,sixths,and aseventh).All ofwhich is merelyto makealong- 
winded explanation ofthe patentjob ofany popular song; putas ittakesa 
greatdeal ofcraft,even genius,to dothatjob,theexplanation will neverbe 
assimpleastheeffect. 


History 


Threemenplucked mainstreamAmerican vernacular song outofthe func- 
tional anonymity that was, by and large (and with exceptions such as 
Stephen FostenD, all that its nineteenth-century Street and Stage Status 
required of it, and conducted it into the hall of memory to which style 
holds the key: John Philip Sousa, George M. Cohan, and Victor Herbert. 
(This is to pass over the operettas of Reginald De Koven [1859-192o] and 
musical comedies of Gustave Kerker [1857-1923], as well as the popular 
ballads,waltz songs,plus many other types,ofsuch earlyAlley denizens as 
Paul Dresser[1857-1906],Charles Harris [1867-1930]-heof4jzertheBa1 
[189z]-and Harryvon Tilzer [1872-1946].Butitcannotbephelped; their 
WwWorld was sepia,now faded beyond emotional reconstruction.) Itneedsto 
be remembered that what Sousa achieved in instrumental terms he also 
achieved with words and on stage, for many of his marches originated as 
numbers in his operettas. Encountering ECabitaz in its original guiseasa 
Songin the 1896 operetta ofthe sametitle,oneappreciates howpis partic- 
ular manner of plain and jaunty speaking in notes -trippingand prancing 
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fastones,emphatic,confdentand straight-to-the-pointslow ones- could 
begin to seem like a real American vernacular, their accent and cadence as 
laconicand livelyasthe witand wisdom of Mark Twain,even withoutthe 
Words that solve the melopoetic equation. (An example: the dotted- 
quarter consequentofthe main march tuneafterthe dominantand double 
bar is sung to“Behold El Capitan; / Gaze on his misanthropic stare, / 
Notice his penetrating glare.”) Cohan appropriated such brashness- in 怒 
CabjitaN it is that of a weak governor who learns courage through decep- 
tion, not Unlike the transformation of the anti-hero in 7Tje WMSiC Ma by 
Meredith Willson (19o2-1984) Sixty-one years later-andapplied it to his 
own personality, dramatizing himselfas the Yankee go-getter in his invet- 
erateroleasperformerand produceraswellascreator(wordsand music) of 
Such stage songsas Ce yy Rega1is 如 Byoadyay and THe TDNpee Doodie Boy 
from Zztte 17ojoot 1opes(19o4),and the World WarIpatrioticnumber Oyve7y 
71ere(1917).Nowherearehisimpatience with deadening gentilityand his 
persuasive eye for the main chance more strikingly demonstrated than on 
an archive compilation oforiginal musical stage recordings ffom the turn 
ofthe century (Mazsic jomt 如 e Nem 芭 凡 stage,vol.1).Afterendless maudlin 
Irish ballads, with their sobbing, Italianate tenor delivery, we suddenly 
hear Cohan shouting atus,to an irresistible military two-Sstep: 


Iwantto hearaYankee Doodletune， 
Playedbyamilitary band 


This is the man of money calling thetune oftaste in America”s gilded age 
(the song dates from 19o3), even if like most American musical theatre 
Songs Until well after World War I, the stylistic mold is borrowed from 
Europe (in this case, one suspects, ffom 了 TYztt 如 Be da Mt Ma in 
Fiorodora by the British composer Leslie Stuart [1864-1928], ashovw that 
Played, celebratedly, in New York from 19oo to 19o2). Herbert, Irish by 
birth，German by training, was not incapable of such verve: hear him 
conduct 7je Jisp ave 4 Great Day 7D-NAt (from FEileet， 1917) on that 
Same collection ofrecordings (volume4). Buthe offsetit with the cultural 
aspiration that has sustained and ultimately defeated many an American 
(and European) theatre composer after him: that the musical shovw wants 
to be an Opera when it grows UP. He certainly knew how to handle the 
FrenchandViennesemusical manners ofhis generation,and could write as 
Sumptuousa waltz as Leh 和 -there is more than one in NaUGAb Ma1iett 
(191o) - but the future of taste (and of his royalties) surely lay more in a 
“novelty”march numbersuch ashis Ma7cz oftpe7075fom Bapbesz 7O7at4 
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(190o3)，with its repertory of circus pantomime，than in the delicate 
perfume ofMarietta?s eighteenth-century gavottesand minuets With their 
lace-and-ribbon orchestration, 

Yet the next generations musical theatre manners never Stopped 
Prizing the charm, poise,and chic that sooner or later will lead to France 
and its three centuries of their perfection. This is surely the case with 
Jerome Kern,who alongside Irving Berlin - the one the gentleman crafts- 
man, the other the shrewd artisan - saw theAmerican popular song right 
through its golden age. 

Both Kern and Berlin were Jewish, as have been most ofthe major cre- 
ative practitioners in musical theatre and flm in America subsequently 
(See Pessen 1985). This is a simple yet hitherto largely unexplained fact， 
though Adorno surely grasped itwhen he pointed to the close connection 
of late-nineteenth-century popular song and operetta with“theeconomic 
Sphere of distribution - more Specifically, with the garment business>” 
(Paddison 1993,p.2o4).Ifthemajority genreofBroadwayand Hollywood 
music is effectively a Jewish-American art form，how important to its 
development was Yiddish theatre (on which see Irene Heskes in Root 
1984, pp.73-87)2 This was one ofa number of minority genres which at 
theturn ofthe century cohabited before being forced bychangingcircum- 
Stances to Seek separate lodgings, marry, Or perish. (Viewing it this way， 
one could say that black mnusical theatre survived and sometimes four- 
ished, largely segregated, while Irish and eventually English and German 
weresubsumed. Butthe issueis complex - see Hamm 1997,pP.217-223.) 

Thelandlord was the theatre impresario (and later thefilm mogul).The 
Hammerstein 伺 mily and Charles Frohman (186o-1915) exemplify the 
role,thelatter helping usunderstand Kerns emergence from and relation 
to fellowlodgers,who wereatfirsttransatlantic,in that Frohman?s model 
ofmusical theatre was to produce London (British) shows in New York as 
well and set young practitioners Such as Kern to work in either city (See 
Lamb 1986). In other words,thetypeofsongand show 下 ern cuthis teeth 
onand, because ofhis ambition,in due course developed was initially cos- 
mopolitan orspecificallyAnglo-American. Itbecame solelyAmerican only 
after Frohman?s death on the Lusitania, with which an individual World 
WarIcasualty becamea generic one. 

Kern had early hits with his interpolations into British shows on both 
Sides oftheAtlantic(Eow TOXLDIRet 如 Sboolmi 友 Mepzin71eEaatldtpeGzl 
19o5g) and little by little broadened his style as his composer?s brief grew. 
Heaboveall others was responsible for the eventual self-su 伍 ciency ofthe 
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thirty-two-measure modulor，as he discovered how to slow down a 
choruss harmonic rhythm, thereby Strengthening its Structure So that it 
could eventually rely on asingle midway pivot on the dominant (or other 
related key such as the mediantin 7N1ey DiCt 世 Believe Me,the /OocUs CUaSSicl5 
ofthis discovery). As always with music in the commercial sphere, it Was 
not an independent breakthrough: social dance, with its new-found ball- 
room Suavity epitomized by Vernon and Irene Castle, led the way or fol- 
lowed suit, as did song lyrics. Whichever discipline got there first,，a 
question tantalizing to the researcher，the Upshot is that Herbert 
Reynoldss words in 7Jey Didzt Believe Meaccomplish something congru- 
ent with Kern”s melodic span: a Persuasive，intimate argument that 
manages to getfrom fattery to marriageinasinglesentencetiedup witha 
crucial rhyme('see> /me”)andtheall-important,rhetorically craftytitle 
Phrase. 

Kern?s ambitions were therefore lyrical, as his culture was genteel, and 
hewassusceptibletotheoperaticsiren. Berlin was not,with his rawimmi- 
grant"s background: he was born in Russia,had started asasaloonand cafe 
Singer and, like any good journalist turned newspaper magnate， knew 
exactly how to represent, echo, and mold the people?s voice. No-one ever 
judged comedy in music- which is,indeed, musical comedy - better than 
Berlin,or broughtitto wider appeal. The diffuse and ancillary role of the 
Songwriter in his period suited him,and his writing experience in shows 
for the forces in two world wars, in Broadway revue (which he also Pro- 
duced,athisowntheatre,theMusicBox),in Hollywoodmusicalflms,and 
in honest old-fashioned printed ballads would eventually stand him in 
good stead in 471711e Cet ZD2U17 CU (1946). He was the natural Successor to 
Cohan，a wholly vernacular phenomenon，adaptably equipped and 
content to go wherever the whiffofshow business,both the show and the 
business,was the stron gest. 

By comparison, the times were somewhatagainstKern,and one might 
Say the Same about his immediate Successor，George Gershwin 
(1898-1937), for both had above all a musician>”s gift that needed to find 
and develop its fullest authority but could not, quite, in the commercial 
WwWorld. Kern?s lyrical charm did fnd repeated outlet in the Princess 
(Theatre) shows, often identified (and always wrongly punctuated) as the 
first real American musical comedies, namely Nopody 有 ome and 7 Good 
Eddie (both 1915),Zeayve 开 to 71apeand OH Boyy(both 1917),and OH Lady 
Zadw(1918);theywere capped bysal(192o).Butdramatically they only 
reached the point ofelegant or homely romance within the leisured, salon 
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(ie., moneyed) comedy of manners，which with a comic admixture of 
crime and farce was the Shows parish boundary. The worlds in conflict 
were solelythose ofyouth and age,smartnessand innocence,businessand 
pleasure, beauty and money, frequently represented by transatlantic con- 
trasts (American wealth ye7ss English class) as in the comic formulas 
of P. G. Wodehouse (1881-1975), who with his Albion-born colleague 
Guy Bolton (1884-1979) wrote the lyrics and librettos. Genuinely tender 
though it might be，love was baby-talk，exemplified by Gershwin2s 
So1EO1N1e 如 TYZt over Me (words by Ira Gershwin [1896-1983]) from OH 
Ka (1926), a Show still wholly within this tradition, as is Cole Porter>s 
4I0 友 9 Goes (1934). This was the fairy tale musical 如 xt cox) 坊 one of the 
three types identified on flm by RickAltman (1987; the other two arethe 
Showmusicaland thefolk musicalD). MostofGershwin?s best-known songs 
Serviced now forgotten shows ofthistype,including Zady, Be Good/(1924) 
and Pt Face (1927). 

Set in and celebrating the present, this phase of musical comedy was 
developed by Kern and Gershwin but immortalized by Vincent Youmans 
(1898-1946), whose No, No, Nette (19253; lyrics by Irving Caesar and 
Otto Harbach) is its one canonical survival, probably because it makes 
explicitthe dance-band frivolity ofthe era by casting every single number 
of the vocal score in duple quickstep meter and banishing waltz and 6/8 
march,symbols ofan olderworld,to shortsectionsin thesecond-actfinale 
(though a waltz, even more pointedly, is recast as a fox trot between the 
verse and chorus of one numbern). Poetic sensibility is reserved for the 
Verses (still essential,and often exquisite), since the feet,notthehead,rule 
the heart in the choruses,each ofwhich relies for its catchiness on fox trot 
CTroSS-rhythm orarift,asin72ajor7Woand7Tzztt 如 Bedabj 思 .Inthe192o0s 
Such catchiness was beginning to be most 名 ]ly exploited when a theatre 
Song crossed half-way overthefootlights into the dance hall and becamea 
band“standard”(whether ornotthis treatmentis considered jazz),which 
two period recordings of7TJYzztto Be Pabjy conveniently demonstrate. Its 
1925 performance in the original London production is slow and plod- 
ding, with string- and harp-based orchestra, an Operetta Soprano with 
faultlessEnglish enunciation and trained breath control,anda male come- 
dian dandy who cannot really sing. The Ipana Troubadours recording of 
1929,halfas fast again, follows jazz formulas. There are four thirty-two- 
measure AABA choruses, the song;s verse features only once, and the 
crooning American voice relies on amplification for its suave intimacy. 
(Amplification was at this period, and remained until the 19gos, largely 
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incompatible with acting on stagei thus a clear distinction between dra- 
matic theatre singing and band, cabaret, or flm singing was of necessity 
long maintained.) Saxophone solo,jazz fills (including blue notes), brass 
chording and rhythms Precisely syncopated and swung far beyond any 
ragtime legacy tell us that instrumental characterization, interaction,and 
infectious energyareeverything. 

The implication ofsuch contrasting treatments is that until the end of 
the 192os dance-band cover versions of theatre Songs or domestic ballads 
could still be regarded as parodies or burlesques of “straight> 让 popular， 
material - almost as knockabout comedy acts where the antics of some 
earlybands,notto mention the dancers,were concerned.Kern,forone,so 
objected to the leveling treatment ofthe dance bands that he legally pro- 
tected one of his scores, St79 Pye 声 ) (1924), from it (see McGlinn 199o， 
pp. 12-13). But as the stars of shows themselves began to record dance- 
band versions of their songs, such artifacts rapidly became central and 
Standard to everyones musical experience in their upbiquity, enormously 
名 eled as it was by radio and electrical recording, mainstream develop- 
ments where the Second half of the decade was concerned. To a certain 
extent the generic transformability itself was the point, a cardinal fact of 
popular musical life, as our anatomy of the Tin Pan Alley product has 
already suggested; but there were also integrating forces at Work on Style 
and genrefromthe 193os,though ittookuntil theend ofWorld War IIfor 
them to become fully realized. 

Hollywood provided one of them, and in many ways Kern and Ham- 
Imersteins Broadway musical Spom Boat is more a foretaste of what the 
soundflm mightbeexpectedtoattemptwith popular musicthan thethe- 
atrical breakthrough it is always taken to be,forit spawned no immediate 
Stage progeny and remains an eccentric,Uunbalanced score, however pow- 
erful. Itsepic dimension, necessitated by its taking,unlike previous musi- 
cals, a historical novel and a forty-year time period respectively as its 
Source and subject matter, boils down musically to a superior silent-flm 
techniqueofmotivicunderscoring. However,on top oftheshow musicals 
diegeticnumbersoccasioned bythe story (Some ofwhich,notably4jtertbe 
Balwereborrowedratherthan composed)andthefairytalemusicalslove 
Songs occasioned by the inherited musical comedy genre (Such as Make- 
Belieye and 失 jy Do7Zove zolp,the authors added the folk element, not 
quite so central to Ferber?s novel,ofAfrican American singing,moststrik- 
inglythespiritual OPMuwz Riyerbutalsothebluesnumber CaN 世 万 e 内 Zov10 
DatMaziand the crucial offstagevoicing ofJuliexsheartbreaking theme. 
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Blues infections and burlesque numbers paced according to a blues 
throb had been present in commercial popular song and therefore on the 
commercial stage for some while. Kern utilized something ofthe latter in 
Katb-Difrom MGood Eddie,anearlyproto-stripteasenumber,and in 71e 
Magt Melod (1915) introduced theblues chord IV7 which,to Carl Engel， 
thereby sounded “the opening chorus of an epoch>”(Gammond 1991, p. 
291). Gershwins earlysongsstilltreattheblues idiom asanovelty stylefor 
Speciality numbers; and then suddenly, starting with Somzebgody Zoves Me 
from Ceo7ge TYNztes Scatdab of7924,his regular Structures learn momen- 
taryyetwholesaleenrichmentfrom asingleblues inflection. But the most 
important step toward what we mightthink ofas a center to the musical 
exXperience whose Span this chapter is attempting to define came when 
Gershwin went beyond Kern and integrated not justthe blues idiom but 
the dance-band viewpoint into the whole musical world of a stage Show. 
Here, surely, C1WV Cyazy (193o) rather than spom' Boat is the seminal work. 
There were two Simple, Practical ramifications of this new stance in C17 
Ca20: Saxophones in the orchestra pitand a Broadway belter on the stage. 
The belter, vocal successor to coon shouters such as May Irwin, was Ethel 
Merman, making her metropolitan debut singing7Got 民 At 友 Mi the Saxo- 
Phone writing was coOUrtesy of Robert Russell Bennett (1894-1981)， 
Whose Broadway orchestrations underpinned the developing Practice of 
Several generations of composers, performers,and producers. The instru- 
mentalists werean entire danceband hired forthe occasion,anaugmented 
Red Nichols line-up including Benny Goodman, Glenn Miller, Tommy 
Dorsey，Gene Krupa, and Jack Teagarden. With them swing entered 
musical comedy. 

Merman and Nicholsxs players were white, but a black idea propelled 
them and mustlong have caught Gershwins eyeand ear as embodied not， 
in this context, in concert jazz but in the 1920oSs Broadway renaissance of 
black musical theatre.This genrehad enjoyed considerable success around 
the turn of the century with a cavalcade of top professional performers 
ranging from Song-and-dance comedians (Bert Williams and George 
Walken to opera Singers，Composers included Will Marion Cook 
(1869-1944),bestknown forhis work with Williams and Walker, particu- 
larlythe musical 7pz Dapomey(19o3),andtheteam ofBob Cole(1868-1911) 
and J. Rosamond Johnson (1873-1954), who wrote shows including 7Ze 
SHoo-FI RegipeNpt(19o6)and songssuch as LUjtdeythe Bamtpoo Tee (1902).A 
lean period for black musicals around World War I was triumphantly 
cOUntered with the success of spz1e4/oxg (1921). Its songs,composed by 
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Eubie Blake(1883-1983)and Noble Sissle (1889-1975)and including the 
robust Pi 1 TIC4boxkt Ba were irresistible; and as with CI Crazy a 
decade later, its performing talent was prodigious: Blake and William 
Grant Still (as oboisb were in the pit,Josephine Baker, Florence Mills,and 
Paul Robeson on the stage. Descriptions of the elements that appealed 
mostin 9jpz11e4/oxg and the black shows that soon followed make it clear 
that they set a new agenda for the whole of Broadway: soft shoe and tap 
dancing; radiant chorus and solo singing; demonic dance (including the 
Charleston); and above all, the viewpoint of a “folk show in which no 
concessions weremadeto ...theatercliches.[SHx1e4/oxt9g]was funny(and 
Sometimes sentimental), fast-moving,and...putan indelible stamp upon 
the development of American musical theater” (Southern 1983，PpP. 
428-429). 

Nevertheless, things being what they were，white appropriation of 
these elements was inevitable,which is where CI Ca2y comes in, histori- 
callydefinitivenotleastbecausein this showthe Gershwinsalsosucceeded 
in broadening the folk element into an integral ljayer ofwhite myth in the 
Shape of the Wild West: 7Ne Zo1pesoWe Comboy, musically a conventional 
two-Sstep but with a nevw seductiveness of inner line and outer Sparkle， 
already shows the hallmark of the Rodgers and Hammerstein style as 
found in Kazsas Czb ffom OKLaHoM0L Perhaps notuntil 47Mie Cet ZN Gz1N 
did all these elements come together again, into the defining moment of 
the American musical,“merry and very loud”as CGI1V Cazy Was also 
remembered (Kreuger 1990o,p.22). 

There are,however, various reasons why the contexts for the American 
popularballad remained multifariousand unfocused attheverytimewhen 
iiwWas reaching itsexpressive culmination.Notall popularsong wasaimed 
at theatre or film in the first place，and Stx7ast (1929) by Hoagy 
Carmichael (1899-1981), a Midwest songwriter-pianist on the fringes of 
jazz,seemas virtually to do away with the modulor in its (dis)embodiment 
ofthe crooners improvisatoryballadry. Conversely,one mightsaythatthe 
SuUrer the artifact itself became, the more convertible was its cUrrency， 
Which is consistent with our theory of the modulor. Rodgers and Hart 
epitomize this，for their exquisitely distilled songs，unlike those of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein but often like those of Gershwin and Porter， 
are never quite remembered as belonging to a particular show, none of 
Which in anycasebecamefullycanonical.Their casual,sophisticated,often 
rueful gloss on romanceand, still more,on its masks renders songs Such as 
7NHeyesa SN01N 0otel 1ts Gott 如 BeZove,AMDy Po TENte, Bewitcpedand 
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7TCoxld TiteuaBooR(thefirsttwo from ON Zr 7oes [1936],the third from 
Bapbes1 471isthe remainder 人 om Pal1oey [194o])amelopoetic experience 
indissociable from the intimacy of the nightclub or revue Singer (who is 
indeed the subject of Paxl 1oey). One hears them sung to, or indeed by， 
oneself, notby orto characters in astory. Stretched and kneaded by croon- 
ing and jazz techniques, such songs - along with many of Porter”s with 
their witty doxple eteiyesand LatinAmerican eroticism (Zetxss Do 太 from 
Pa [1928]; NiIAt OU4 Da frfom Cay Diorce [1932]) and Gershwin?s 
because oftheirenticing harmonic structures and melodichooks - became 
the archetypal,almostanonymousvehicles forthe greatvocalentertainers 
ofthe mid-twentieth centuryyaboveall Frank Sinatraand Ella Fitzgerald. 
Beyond Gershwin,Rodgers and Hart,and Porter, the number ofsong- 
WwWfiters names more readily associated with the fme of singers than that 
of flms or Stage Shows spreads into a broad hinterland encompassing the 
Work of DeSsylva, Brown and Henderson, Walter Donaldson and Gus 
Kahn, Livingston and Evans, Harold Arlen, Sammy Fain, Vernon Duke， 
and Jimmy McHugh, whose products have in many cases passed more OF 
less into folk status. It can even come as a Shock to learn details. Lyricists 
Buddy DeSylva (1895-195o) and Lew Brown (1893-1958) and composer 
Ray Henderson (1896-197o) Worked as a trio for only six years; Hender- 
Sons Dopi B11IG ZU (1925) and Bye，BJye，BiacRbid (1926) Were sheet 
musichits, but other songs,including BCcR Botto7l and ZX7e e C7ea11 态 
1 Co1jee, came from Broadway shows, the former from Ceo79ge TiteX 
Scddab of7926,thelatter from o10 Bemyt 太 9 (1928). DeSylva also com- 
posed (i 广 ZX Kem SSie, from B17 Boy， 1925). Kahn (1886-1941) wrote 
lyrics to the musicof Donaldson (1893-1947),theirhits including Mapzz> 
Toobpee (for Eddie Cantor on Broadway in TYjoobpee [1928]) and 了 2 917 
71Hats WO Baby (1925). The later partnership of Jay Livingston and Ray 
Evans (both born 1915; Evans seems to have been the lyricisb produced 
title songs for post-war 旬 ms,QUe Se Se (CTNe Ma TO KemW 7D07MUCN， 
1956) and Bxttozs Nd Bows (7TJe Paiejace, 1948) being forever inseparable 
from images ofDoris Dayand Bob Hope. Fain (19o2-1989)wasalsolinked 
with Day, for he wrote the score for the film musical Cajaxjzzt) Je (1953)， 
including thesong SecretZove,thoughasearlyas 1937hehad written PUBe 
See19 TOxkforRzH1tTN1 TY on Broadway. Healsowrotesongsforsome of 
the Disney cartoons. McHugh (1894-1969) worked with lyricistDorothy 
Fields (19o4-1974)，mostly in Hollywood, though two Broadway hit 
Songs,7CaNTGI1Ve ZL4I20 友 1G ULEOVe (BUGcRONdsof7928)and ON 友 eS200727 
Side oftpeSteet(LemW7esiies7atemiatioaReve,193o),predatedthis.Much 
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of Arlen?s material, like that of Carmichael, went Straight into the jazz 
repertory, for before he turned to Broadway and Hollywood he was 
Writing Songs Such as Sto71O1 TY2dther (1933) for Cotton Club revues， 
perhaps more typical ofhim than his later songs forthefilm 7Ze Tizza7d of 
Oz (1939),，one of which，Oyvey 态 e RazbomW， has nevertheless become a 
Singers and jazz instrumentalists standard. The tra 伍 c between Tin Pan 
Alley and jazz was occasionally two-way, for Thomas“Fats”VWaller 
(19o4-1943) wrote for stage and Screen and like Carmichael actually fea- 
tured in flms. Arlen wrote further for black performers in the stage show 
瑟 oxse ofFiomexs (1954) and with asongadded forthefilm version of Ci 
态 怒 e 9 向 (1943),whose Broadway score (194o) had been by Vernon Duke 
(19o3-1969) and included 7ZRz49 4 CHazce OU ToVe. Two ofDuke”s biggest 
hits,4b711a Pajis and 4Utott Ne 21 camefromephemeral Broadway 
revues, JYZR 4 TDIte Faster(1932) and 7 Lb(1935): like many ofthe 
other titles mentioned in this paragraph, the songs were built to survive， 
the shows were not， 

Gershwin?sambitions were for scores,notjustsongs,yetheaimed atno 
single kind ofmusical drama exceptinsofaras Poxgy dd Bess(1935),anall- 
Sung folk opera, was by far his largest work and most ambitious musical 
Structure,one which in manywayssolved thetechnical challenges (includ- 
ing orchestration) he had begun to set himself in 尺 pabjsody zi Bue (See 
chapter 17). At the same time a vein of operatic burlesque，curiously 
harking backto GilbertandSullivan (especiallyintheuseofthechorusand 
recitative) even while it conveyed up-to-date Political satire, ran alongside 
his modern folk and romantic outlets in Stzpe [ 内 如 e Bud (1927, second 
version 193o), Of THee TS319 (1931, Pulitzer Prize) and Zet 37M2 Et CRE 
(1933). There was no future for this kind of show after Marc Blitzstein 
(19o5-1964) replaced bourgeois affection with angry agitprop in 7Ne 
Cradle TiURock(1937),though Sondheim andhislibrettistJohn Weidman 
salvaged something of both approaches in Paxctjc Overtzyes (1976) and 
45s4ass115 (1991) and Blitzstein himself eventually moved on (See Shout 
1985). 

The Depression and subsequent New Deal lay behind 7Ze Cyadle TU 
Rock,and linked with the effects ofboth in the early to mid-193os Was the 
lure of Hollywood as the sound flm and in particular the musical flm 
developed. Until after World War II and the advent oflong-distance pas- 
Senger fights it was impossible to traverse the 3;0oo miles between New 
York and California on a commuting basis，and careers and creative 
continuity were fractured as some of the best talent began to Spread itself 
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too thinly under quite different systems. Hollywood drew Kern,， Berlin， 
Rodgers, Hart, Hammerstein, Gershwin,and many others to its Untrust- 
worthy bosom atvarious times in the 193os,playing Scylla to the Charyb- 
dis ofBroadway whereany kind ofartistic stability was concerned. 

The seven popular songs sung by Al Jolson (1886-195o) and others in 
71e 1azz 5979er (1927) made thatnot the first sound flm butthe first flm 
musical. From this shaky butindicativebeginning-Jolson wasafterallthe 
Pre-eminent entertainer of the time - the early Hollywood mnusical flm 
developed, faltered and recovered within the Short Space of the years 
1929-1933 (See Bradley 1996,，p. ix,，but in So doing equally quickly 
created its own canon Whose types and generic contrasts Were closely 
related while somewhattangential to thoseofBroadway.(Asanexampleof 
the differences，a Broadway show might have ten to twenty musical 
numbers;manymusicalflmshaveonlyfourorfive.)Twoofthesetypes can 
besingled out: the Busby Berkeley spectacularand the romantic operetta. 

OPperetta was an obvious genre for Hollywood, whose romantic (as 
opposed to comic) silent flm stars had been Perforce melodramatic or 
flirtatious, and it came in two guises, boudoir and Ruritanian. Boudoir 
operetta,more orlesstheinvention ofdirector ErnstLubitsch, gavesuper- 
lativeresults in atleasttwoflms,both from 1932,Starring Maurice Cheva- 
lier and Jeanette MacDonald: Zove Me 7oxztgzpt its Score by Rodgers and 
Hart,and O7e oUWi 太 2 with songs byRichard Whiting (1891-1938) 
andlyricistLeoRobin.(Whitingwasalready 亿 mous for7TIUTY2 Meet4yaz1 
[1918]; a later hit was 7Do Maveloxs joyr TYord， written with Mercer 
[1937].) Ruritanian operetta had fourished on the Broadway stage 
throughout the 1920Ss，7Ne Stxdezt Pritce (1924) by Sigmund Romberg 
(1887-1951) being the longest-running show of the decade; 7He Dese 尼 
So19 (1926) and 71e New Moot (1928), also by Romberg, and Rose-Ma7ie 
(1924) and 71e Tagapozd Ki9g (1925) by Rudolf Friml (1879-1972) were 
also highly successful. Built more around scores than around stars, they 
have also remained to this day in the repertory ofamateurs,only one facet 
of Ruritanian operetta"s curious afterlife as a genre. It was old-fashioned 
long before the 193os; nevertheless,Kern and Hammerstein?s MUWSic zz 太 e 
4z7, full ofCeeztiicppettin a German setting,came as late as 1932,the flm 
versions of several of the Friml and Romberg shows and other operettas 
Still later(1935-194o),Sstarringtheoperatic MacDonaldand Nelson Eddy. 
NorhavetheEuropean fairy talesettingsand costumes ofmany ofthe full- 
length musical cartoon flms of Walt Disney failed to perpetuate features 
ofthe genre,including soprano warbling (especially in So Nizte Cd 太 e 
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Sevel_DWa) 大 ,1937 - compare Sondheim?s Rapunzel in Tato 态 e Dods， 
1987) and hearty male choruses - see 万 et 好 -Po, the dwarfs” work song 
from xzom Nite，whose first-rate musical numbers were by Frank 
Churchill (19o1-1942)，composer of the scores for Dzxpbo (1941) and 
Bug (1942),and of Nos4Hjaid oftheBzBad To 记 from 71e 7T1yee Litte 
Ps(1933). Indeed, 7He Mob So19 Scene from Disney?s BeatUtby Nd 太 e Beast 
(1991) can only have been a conscious parody ofsStox 万 囊 eayted Me as Seen 
and heard in the flm version of New Mooz (194o). Castoz from the same 
expertly crafted score (music by Alan Menken,lyrics by Howard Ashman) 
is scarcely less of a tribute to the D7otl29 So19 in 7Ne StxdeNt Ptcey as is 
Belle to countless marketplace openings from light operas for the stage， 
whither the genre has astonishingly returned with Disney”s Broadway 
Version of Beaxtb 0Ud 妇 e Beast (1994). Musical numbers in other Disney 
flmshaveowed moretopopandjazzthantothemodulor-based song con- 
Sidered in this chapter, this being true up to a point of Ashman and 
Menken?s scorefor4iaddi (1992)andthemusicby RobertB.and Richard 
M. Sherman (born 1925 and 1928) for THe 10tqgle BooR (1967). But other 
musicbythe Sherman brothersis verymuch intheTin PanAlleytradition， 
including their scores for the (largely) non-cartoon Ma1 Pojpb1115 (1964) 
andthenon-Disney CHAztb Chitb Ba Ba (1968). 

The Hollywood musical spectacular took the Principle ofthe modulor 
perhaps to its farthest extreme in virtuoso production numpbers. Their 
chief musical architect was Harry Warren,working with lyricistAl Dubin， 
forphe composed thesongsfortheflmsand routines ofBusby Berkeley. In 
truth, though, precious little architecture was required of the composer， 
forhisjob on each songwastosupplyastandardAABAmodulorthatcould 
be indefinitely extended and routined by arranger, orchestrator, choreog- 
rapher, and director. Warren was a SUpremely good songwriter and pro- 
vided the harmonic Strength and melodic smoothness required for what 
was byandlargeaswing productand process,though the orchestrain the 
和 ms was as much string- as brass-based and other idioms were Sometimes 
given the treatment (as in the curiously old-fashioned Spadom TYzjtz from 
Co DW9exs of7933).Keeb YOU9 00 BedaztAlfrom Romt01t ScaNlda6 (1933) 
istypical.A thirty-two-measureAABAsong multiplyextended into avisu- 
ally outrageous, and characteristically risquE，production number, it is 
mapped out along the lines of dance-band choruses, of which there are 
eleven,sometimes consecutive,Sometimes punctuated by shortinterludes 
orbreaks,and sometimes omitting the secondA section.Thefirsttwo cho- 
rusesare instrumental,underscoring diegeticaction and dialogue,and are 
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interspersed firstwith an instrumental verse and then a different, twelve- 
Imeasureja7iajtidovocalone,sothatwhenthenumbersprotagonist,Eddie 
Cantor, enters With the title lyrics it is like the vocal chorus, typically the 
third,ofa dance-band hit.Solo and close-harmony chorus girlsand Cantor 
Singvariouseight-measure sections in ljater choruses,which arethus musi- 
cally“choreographed>”in blocks like the camerawork, action,and design， 
and choruses four to eightare almostentirely instrumental, dance breaks 
in effect, with band sections highlighted, themselves chorusing, in the 
Swing tradition. Cantor sings the final chorus，merely a dissolving 人 
Section，sealing the daring burlesque with Dubin”s lyrics:“Oh death， 
Whereisthysting?/Idon?tcare,”cosTve seeneverything.”>The HaysCode 
Censors Seem to have been sleeping where such numbers were concerned; 
yet Berkeley stressed the Depression in his 1933 flms, for Cantor is in an 
extended dream sequence in 尺 o7i0N SCONd00; Be 共 雪 eMoztey is tantaliz- 
ingly broken offin Coi& _ Digqgexs ofz933;and Warren had a genius,perhaps 
unique in this period,for world-weary, minor-key songs thatoweas much 
to Jewish folk styles as to the blues. Thetitle song in 4274 Steet(1933) is 
Sleazy beyond its years,looking ahead to the imagined New York of Frank 
Loesser and director/choreographer Bob Fosse; Remie1lpe7 WA Fo17otte1 
Ma in Cod Diggers of 7933 is built by the production team into an 
immensely powerful anthem to the white inter-war dispossessed. Each 
Provides itsfilmysfinal tableau,which waswhere Berkeley(orhis directoD) 
tended to place the musical center of gravity,not only by analogy with the 
climactic sequence ofan evening ofspectacular stage revue but,forall his 
SuUrreal camerawork,takingrepeatedpainsto remindtheaudiencewith his 
backstage(andoftenauditorium)voyeurism thattheyarewatchingashow 
musical. He transferred the “follies”and “scandals”of Florenz Ziegfeld 
and George White to the screen, though White himself who produced a 
StageShowImostyearsfrom 1919to 1939,included (andappeared in)some 
Hollywood versions,simplyadding the backstage element- astoryabout 
ashowand its starsin themaking-tohisusualformula.The ZiedjeiQ Follies 
ran annuallywith few breaks from 19o7 Untiltheir creator”s death in 1932， 
and indeed beyond;attheirheighttheyweretheclosestthingtoanational 
institutional home fortheAmerican popular song,and though they never 
transferred directly to Hollywood, Ziegfeld did attemptan assaulton the 
cinema with Clo7ip1g 太 e de7ical GI(GI929),featuring the firstcrooner， 
RudyVallee.Onceagain Sondheim providedadeconstructivefootnotetoa 
genre's placein American history with Fo1ies(1971),asindeed he had pre- 
Viously done for intimate revue with Cozzja7m7J (197o). 
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Some of the greatest American popular songs were Written after the 
decline ofspectacular revue,for musical flms thathad nothing to do with 
coOntemporary Broadway. We have already encountered 7Ze 7TyoUey So 
and OVer the Raz1p0oW; Berlin2s TYNite Cistyias the title song ofthe 1954 
flm and first heard in 囊 oliday Do (1942) sung by the arch-crooner Bing 
Crosby, is another, but it shows Hollywood still relying on the show 
musicals pretexts, as did most of the other flms featuring Fred Astaire - 
gentleman counterpart to the Street kid Gene Kelly More and more， 
however,itrelied instead forits musical appeal on stagehistory (including 
“biopics>”such as TYoxids wd MUWSic [1948],about Rodgers and Harb or on 
the making offlm versions ofstage shows, themselves increasingly set in 
the pastas their scores began to gather up a cornucopia of historical styles 
andtreatments ofthemodulor which was by nowlooking to an attenuated 
future. Thus4 Coxbjle ofsmwe 几 ,coming from Easter Payade (1948) and fea- 
turingAstaireand Garland in awell-nigh perfect musical comedy routine， 
depicts a putative vaudeville song-and-dance act from 1912. 7Ze Bazzd 
JRgoz (1953) takes a Broadway revue Score of 1931 by Arthur Schwartz 
(19oo-1984) and lyricist Howard Dietz, plus its star, Astaire, and makes 
them both subject and object, adding the refexive song Zats Pteytazt- 
MeENt Oneofthefinestofall musicalflms,47 47ze7zcazt UPa71s(1951),islike 
a biopic with the subject absent, for it uses only music by the deceased 
Gershwin. 

Gershwin had written “symphonic” (as opposed to “modulor2 music 
thatcould beadapted for the screen,as itwas in thisfilm,butbyand large 
theTinPan Alley songwritershad no hand in this other kind offlm music. 
In RomiN Sc0dals,for example,the seven-minuteKee 7ZD20409 OU0 .BeatA 
routine is shortly followed bytheftlmzs culminatory chariot chase. This is 
ofroughlyequal length and wholly accompanied by orchestral music that 
Was wiitten not by Warren, who lacked the training for it, but by Alfred 
Newman (19oo-197o),one of Hollywood?s quite separate breed of com- 
poser.Theseweremen paid to writelargelyromanticbackgroundand title 
music and tending to come, like Newman, from an apprenticeship OFr 
earlier careerin theatre or classical concertconducting,arranging,orches- 
trating, even opera composing or concert pianism, often in Europe (thus 
reaching California as later and more direct immigrants than most of the 
SOngwrfiters). The tools of their trade were not the modulor at all, but 
Wagnerian motivic symbolism，symphonic development and concerto 
rhetoric,becausethelastthingtheycouldafiord to dowaslayoutamusical 
idea that would take thirty-two measures to unfold: instead they had to 
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match split-second screen timings with single gestures and musical cells 
capable of instantaneous emotional connotation and infinite extension 
and compression. When they did write a sweeping title tune such as the 
1939 Cozie mit 太 e Tiid theme - by Max Steiner (1888-1971) -iErubbed 
o 任 on the musical theatre by providing a new, more Subliminally emo- 
tional motivicbasis forpopularsong-comparethattheme with Rodgers”s 
Buyin sox 太 Prctjc.Buttheirworkand craftasawholearebeyond the 
Scope of this chapter, though the two types of composer and assignment 
did sometimes come together in one person, as with David Raksin (born 
1912), Up to a point with Franz Waxman (19060-1967) in a comedy score 
Such as that for 7N1e PHziiadebpjpia Stomy (194o), and for a later generation 
when a different kind of musical authority might be required, as in the 
black jazz and arrangement work of Quincy Jones (born 1933). The 
remaining names in the romantic pantheon can only be catalogued: Erich 
Korngold (1897-1957)，Dimitri Tiomkin (1894-1979)，Roy Webb 
(1888-1982)，Miklos ROzsa (19o7-1995)，Bernard Herrmann (1911- 
1975),and,latterly,Elmer Bernstein (born 1922)and John Williams (born 
1932),thelastthreeimpressively cornering the marketin everything from 
horror, thrillers, and comedy to the family-oriented adventure epics of 
Steven Spielberg. 

Two further aspects of music in flms must be mentioned. One is the 
potent currency of popular song borrowed rather than written for flm， 
often used as a diegetic adjunct as with Herman Hupfelds 1931 Song 45 
Ze GoesByinCasablatca(1942).Theotheristheimpossibilityofdrawing 
a firm line between musical and non-musical flms. The Marx Brothers” 
flmsparodyvaudeville and operettanumbersand could beexcluded from 
the musical genre by stancebutnotby material. 

Also merely acknowledged rather than discussed must be the rather 
more germanesecondaryjlifeofpopularsongonthesmall screen.Thecom- 
poser of television background music has been a different Species again 
from the flm composer, but Programme Signature tunes and even adver- 
tisingjingles,already currentin radio,enjoyedaslick,comfortable,and,in 
retrospect, rather hoary liaison with the modulor between the 19gos and 
197os, by which time Tin Pan Alley”s innocence was altogether too crass 
for anything except children?s programmes; everything else, when not 
ethnically denotative (folk, country, soul), tended toward the quasi-sym- 
phonic (and quasi-modernisb Or rock. This last product has been 
magnificently analyzed, in the guise of the Kojak theme, by Philip Tagg 
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Its more Tin Pan Alley-oriented Precursor has not, but should be. Two 
examples must su 伍 ce for mention. The Flintstones theme, Meet 如 e FU 
Sto1l&s (196o)j, is a well-loved, melopoetically regular thirty-Ssix-measure 
Song module (i.e. thirty-two measures plus standard four-measure exXten- 
Sion) written, like those for their other cartoon productions Such as 707 
Cad# by Hoyt Curtin, Joseph Barbera, and William Hanna and scored up 
with all the instrumental finery of late swing. Equally overfowing with 
frantic percussion,aRiceKrispies commercial, sjpabj, CracRje, Pobp,inhabits 
acozier,jauntier world of19gos novelty songandlightmusic,though one 
well along the road toward “mickey-mousing>” that pantomimic middle 
Way between the jazzier trappings of Tin Pan Alley arrangement (espe- 
cially well developed in the Tom and Jerry cartoons) and the kind of flm 
Underscoring described earlier. An all too cursory sampling of television 
commercials largely from this period suggests that they approached the 
modulor with caution. They could not afiord the leisure of thirty-two- 
measureunfolding,ayelease had to beavoided (your desire forthe product 
must not be satisfied)，and shorter Strophic associations of campfire 
togethernessand concomitant memorability wereexploited in thejingle- 
oneeight-measure vocal chorus each forthesnap,the crackle,and the pop， 
followed by one of instrumental pantomime，with the product name 
tagged on as a two-measure Strophic extension. Curiously, some of the 
Coca and Pepsi Cola themes seem closer than this to Tin Pan Alley tradi- 
tions. Research in this field (see Huron 1989, Isaco 任 1986, and Karmen 
1989) needs consolidating. 

Concert light music, a majority popular genre throughout the 195os， 
mustalso be mentioned here. Its dean,Leroy Anderson (1908-1975), was 
in some reSspects Successor to the Gershwin of 47 47ze7C0N 10 Pa1is and 
knewexactlyhowto infuseanessentiallyEuropean melodicand orchestral 
Sensibility with elements of Americana,， including luscious flling and 
vamping and the odd melodic syncopation，blues infection，or swing 
break. His Se Ride (195o) -to which words werelateradded -would be 
described as a rondo rather than an embodiment of the thirty-two- 
measure modulor, but it amounts Structurally to much the same thing 
Prior to the C section, because his B section functions as a release,though 
atdoublethenormallength.Anderson also wroteafine musical, Goldilocls 
(1958 -see Briggs1985),butguaranteed its neglectin thatitwasnotabout 
thethreebears orfor children. 

The American stage musicals defining moment came around the mid- 
194os in two forms: the folky,“sincere”Rodgers and Hammerstein 
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musical play， and the more carnivalesque musical comedy traceable 
through GZ Ca2y and 44770112 Get ZN GWL to Fia1N3 RaztgomW of 1947 
(music by Burton Lane [1912-1997]) and beyond. The shows of Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II(1895-196o) are with precious few exceptions 
the earliest American musicals whose librettos as well as Scores have 
remained in the repertory (See Block 1993).VWhetheras cause oreffect,this 
isnotunconnected with theiradaptabilityforthecinema,andallfiveofthe 
team2s Unquajlified successes became major flms. To give the Broadway 
dates first, the Hollywood second, these were OKiapom4y (194311955)， 
CU10OUSeL (1945/1956)，SoU 妇 Pactjc (1949/11958)，7He KG Qid 了 
(1951/1956),and 7jesoxwtdofMwic(1959/11965). Hammerstein?s mixture 
ofasense ofhistory,idealistically liberal politics,romantic sentiment,and 
colloquial family humor came at exactly the right moment in American 
culture, the moment of national largesse both in and following the war 
years: foritspokein songand scriptmorebroadlyand authoritativelythan 
American musical comedy had ever yet done and more inspiringly than 
American opera - whither to Some extent it was still headed (see Solilogzy 
and the bench scene preceding 7 六 7Zoved Xin Cayose/) -could ever hope 
to do. Nevertheless, Hammerstein?s greatest Strength was in dramatizing 
the resolution, Or at least the emotional understanding, of community 
conflictin thoseareas forwhich imperialistAmerica(orin one case Britain) 
had successfully acted out its responsibilities or sustained its stewardship 
and whose voice (for which read style) it had therefore appropriated and 
Sanctified. These include the frontier (OAapomay)，the industrial and 
immigrantworking classes(Cayoxsel/, PomerDr So19),the FarEast(Sox 太 
Pactjic and 7TJe KOI9 ad D, the fascist threat before World War II and 
domestic readjustment after it (THe SoWtd of Msic，Pije Drea1D)，and 
modern middle-classaffluence (4MUeqgyo). Itis lesseasyto imagine Hammer- 
Steinenteringthecontemporaneous domain ofthejpxz jiotz,forinstanceby 
dealing with theCold War orany comparable area in which melodramatic 
conflict was bound to spell defeat, not victory. In a sense, his pupil Sond- 
heimy?s yeexzey7odd(1979)wouldbecomethathitherto unwritten musical 
theatre melodrama of darkness. Something comparable might be Said of 
Rodgers. He broadened his style remarkably for this, his second career, 计 
one compares it with that ofhis songs written with Hart; but this always 
involved resolving differences withtheauthorityofharmoniclubrication， 
never, unlike Sondheim, pursuing a relentless line to motor conclusions，. 
Totakeonepracticalexample,hefoundsimplewaysinphis melodicwriting 
of combining romantic lyricism with the colloquialism of unlettered 
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Speech, by juxtaposing contrasting phrases Or periods based respectively 
on shapelylong-note motifs and pattering repeated notes. Using a release 
toaccomplish this in 7je SeyWit 友 友 e Pi9e ol70jhasalready been men- 
tioned; doing it within a shorter Space of eight measures can be seen in 
MiSter 910W (CU1OUHSe1)，between verse and chorus in abj 思 72 大 (Sox 太 
Pactfo). His harmonic genius,underneath the repeated notes or releasinga 
melodic consequent, Was correspondingly hymnmnic, reassuring and UPplift- 
ing,though great tonal moments such as the third and fourth measures of 
the chorus of7 廊 Zoved Zoxk are supplemented by epiphanic modal touches 
as in ZUNeyer TY 4opze from Cayrose!- see theflatward passageatthe 
words'“Attheendofthestormisagolden sky/Andthesweetsilversongof 
alark.” 

These distinctions within the mature American musical should not be 
Overstressed, for,thanks aboveall to the work ofGershwin and Berlin, its 
fountofmode,style,and genrewasbythistimebroad,inclusiveand versa- 
tileenough -and its lyrics,dialogue (increasingly cinematic),and plotand 
Staging mechanisms tightenough -thatthetypeseasilyblurandadmit of 
Successes beyond them or even 5SU1 Je1eE115. Hence 天 urt Weills second 
Imusical theatre career, the American one, starting with 1o1]07 1ojotso1N 
(1936) and continuing with a sheaf ofworks all heterodox in some way OF 
another (not unlike Sondheim a generation later, though for difterent 
reasons). Za zt 切 e Da(1941,lyrics by Ira Gershwin) is perhaps the best 
ofthem, a musical about psychoanalysis that uses the modulor span in an 
original, structural way, for it movingly reveals a complete, beautifully 
Simple, song (Wy SAz， whose opening phrase has been haunting the 
heroine) onlyattheend ofthe show when herphistory and motivations are 
atlastfully revealed to her; elsewherethe musical production numbers are 
Per dream sequences. Hence also Porters KISs Me Kate (1948),a twenti- 
eth-century American musical about Putting on a twentieth-century 
American musical about a group of Italian strolling Players (period 
unclear putting on a musical about a pseudo-sixteenth-century musical 
aboutShakespeares play7Ne Tt9 ofthespyew.(Anotherlayerwasadded 
forthe 1953 fm.) 

The diegetic ljabyrinth apart, there Was a celebratory Unselfconscious- 
ness in Shows of K7ss Me, Kates period that fourished throughout the 
195gos-forinstance,in Cs4ld Do (195o)byFrankLoesser(191o-1969) 
-and culminated in Cysy. This was because in this classic period Broad- 
way hoofing, belting, crooning, and wisecracking continued to cover all 
Song presentation with a sheen，comparable to that coming from the 
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Orchestra pit，as both swing and classical elements of orchestration， 
harmony，and arrangement became ever more integrated. Sondheim 
himselfhas neverlostthat sheen,and the musicand lyrics ofall his shows 
honor its overall achievement through continued use and distillation 
ratherthan parodyoreven simple pastiche ofit. Because oftheunderlying 
melopoetic ljanguage, this is as true of Passiopz (1994) - a work in which， 
continuing a process begun in 924i0 2 友 e Pr 内 Wi 地 Geo1ge (1984),virtu- 
allyevery“showbiz”elementofpopular musical theatre has been stripped 
away-asitisofMeizJeRol4/o1g (1981). Here,conversely,themodulor 
is injected with new life through conscious deconstruction - as when, for 
instance, the release of one song turns Up as the chorus A section of 
another,oroneSsong?sversebecomes another?s release. 

A numpber of practitioners and teams apart from Sondheim kept the 
torch of the classic American popular song aflame against encroaching 
odds.Alan JayLerner(1918-1986) and Frederick Loewe (19o1-1988)seta 
theatre record with Wy Fazy Zady which,like Kiss Me, Kate,has transferred 
to the operetta stages of Central Europe in repertory easily enough 
because of the solidity and security of the nineteenth-century German 
Styles underlying the musical gloss. (One notices these qualities particu- 
larly in Loewe, trained as a concert pianist, for his voice-leading and tex- 
tures are those ofthe piano Mo7ceax.) Lerner?s romanticism was more that 
ofthe well-educated, rich American, but both partners traded in heritage 
and history in their “stylishly old-fashioned>”material (Gammond 1991， 
p.34o) for B1igadooxzt (1947), Pazt Jo go (1951),thefilm G1I(1958)， 
and Cuielot (196o). Of these, only Pazzt Zoo Tagoxz had an American 
setting,and although Lerner critically articulated American themes with 
other partners (most notably Weill in Zove Zj [1948]), and thus bears 
Some relation to Hammerstein (See Citron 199g),individual love and the 
battle of the sexes always takes precedence over folk values in his work - 
hardly surprising for a man who was divorced seven times. Jule Styne”s 
offerings included Cexztemzez PrejeyBlozdes(1949), Be 47eRzI09 (1956)， 
and 已 OO CGI (1964) as well as Cyjsy. Composerlyricist Jerry Herman 
(born 1933), master of the show-stopping number, invested it with new 
levels of celebratory camp in such songs as the title numpbers from 矶 ello， 
Dolby(1964) and Mame (1966) and 747M TUat7T47Nt from Za Cage ax Foles 
(1983). Cy Coleman (born 1929), closestto Sondheim in being able to use 
his harmonic musicianship as the critical basis for a wide variety of dra- 
maticaims,has worked partlyin television and with lyricistCarolyn Leigh 
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but most notably with Dorothy Fields to produce the stage musical Seet 
CHayitb (1966). He followed it up with O7 太 e ToyeNtie 胡 Cept1 (1978)， 
BamUM (198o), and Ci of479ek (1989), to the words of various lyricists 
andbook writers including theteamofAdolfGreen (1915-2002)andBetty 
Comden (born 1917), who had also partnered Leonard Bernstein for O7 
太 e 70W1N (1944) and Tojzdezjy To (1953). Charles Strouse (born 1928) is 
bestknownforBye Bye Bidie (196o)and47ttie(1977). Richard Adler (born 
1921), with lyricist Jerry Ross, composed two durable Broadway scores - 
71He Pojaa GaMe (1954) and Duot Yees (1955) - Mitch Leigh (born 
1928) one, Ma ofZ4a Mazcpa (1965). Following the inter-war songwriting 
contribution of Kay Swift (19o7-1993) and despite the uncircumscribed 
SUccess of a few female lyricists, only two women composers made much 
of an impact: Carol Hall wrote 7He Best Titte THoyepoxse 1 7T2xas (1978)， 
Mary Rodgers (born 1932), daughter of Richard，O7ce Lpboz 4 Matbe55 
(1959)， 

What,then,abouttheencroaching odds?ASCAP?sloss ofconstituency， 
toBMIand theminority styles (Such as country) itcould newly represent， 
throughthe194o-1941radioboycotthasbeen seenasthebeginningofthe 
end for Tin Pan Alley?s stylistic hegemony (Hamm 1986, p. 6o1). On the 
Stage,playing forlower stakesthantheincreasinglyrisky Broadway repre- 
Sented a generic dissipation evidenced in THe Faztastic 必 (196o) by Harvey 
Schmidt (born 1929), which ran continuously in Greenwich Village for 
overthirtyyears on aticketofmodest butsomehovw inconsequential min- 
Strelsy. Conversely, the so-called concept musical was a potential pitfall at 
the ampbitious end of things，with material kept increasingly at arm2s 
length as content and form, matter and manner, fused in a Broadway 
version ofalienation techniques sometimes inspiring moreadmiration (Or 
even discomfort) than entertainment and love. In particular, two compo- 
Sers have Worked with two lyricists largely on this ffont, John Kander 
(born 1927) with Fred Ebb (born 1932)，Jerry Bock (born 1928) with 
Sheldon Harnick (born 1924).The first team?s pre-eminentachievements 
are Cd1et(1966),CHicago (1975),and Kiss ofthe Sbidey TYotat (1990); the 
Second?s Pddler oz 妇 eRoof(1964)and HpeZovesWMe(1963),though this last 
wasacuriously old-fashioned,almostEdwardian musical comedy, atleast 
in itstrappings.4CHhomsZze(1975),composed by Marvin Hamlisch (born 
1944) with lyrics by Edward Kleban, managed to marry a conceptmusical 
format with the emotional engagement of intimate revue,butat the Price 
of a certain obsolescence. 
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Ontheotherhand,theoperaticsiren continued tosound,luring Loesser 
Uncertainlyinto its clutches with THe Most Fabj 思 FeUa(1956).Asimultane- 
ouUs crossover from theoppositesideproved moreindicative,however,and 
it may be no accident that Bernstein passed through the musical theatre 
but did not devote a professional life to it. His Test ide 9to 凡 (1957, with 
Sondheim lyrics) was amplified at atime when many or even most Broad- 
Way Shows still were not, and required of its cast an Unprecedentedly 
youthful agility ofdance,song,and delivery: the old certainties,including 
the rule of the modulor, were being discarded as other song and stage 
mythologies began to bebuiltup.Thelaw ofthe microphone quickly led 
to - Or reflected - a nevw aesthetic law of stance and voice, based more on 
blackandfolk melopoetictraditions ofperformancethan on thestructural 
quadratics of Tin Pan Alley, and whose yardstick therefore was a measure 
of soulfulness essentially independent of rhyme，harmonic span， and 
motivic development. Still securelyanchoredtoasongvampinSometh193 
ComWzl (though with a nevw generation?s sophistication ofLatin American 
rhythm) and to the well-established crossover with jazz in Coo/ (though 
hereinakind of“third stream2),thenew presentational voice nevertheless 
rapidly detached itselffrom thesetraditions. It cemented itsalliance with 
therock ostinato,thebackbeat,and modal or reverse harmonicargument; 
around 196o the hit song finally parted company fom narrative drama 
altogether, exchanging that ancient tradition for the equally (or more) 
ancient minstrel one newly embodied in the stage persona of the rock 
group. Codsjpel (1971) by Stephen Schwartz (born 1948) typifies the rock 
musical thatemerged from this Shi 对 . 

Bernstein had setanewagenda forthemusical theatre composerasearly 
as ON 友 e 7DW1. This was premised on New Deal nationalism, in that 
Copland, with such works as4pjpaiacpiajt Sbp1i19,had shown how modern- 
ist ballet could be musically rugged yet popujlist in Spirit and popular in 
appeajli its fidgety energy, Ultimately Stravinskian in origin，contrasted 
Strongly with the complacency of swing，getting rid of the gloss and 
Setting a new dance pace and presentational imperative when imported 
into the musical theatreand flm.Quirky,vibrant,aggressive,Or SUIrealist 
dance and dream ballet sequences began to propel considerable stretches 
ofmnusicals,including OpLiapopa CoUSel, TY2stside Stom,and Sondheim?s 
4I0OUe CN JTJiste (1964);and where the work ofchoreographer/director 
Jerome Robbins was concerned - he directed TYest Side Stom and many 
other shows -there was simply no professional difference between ballet 
and musical. The same was true of Bernsteins musical language，a 
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consideration extending for him to flm music as well, as a comparison of 
his New York music in O7 太 e To TYest side Stoz, the ballet Faxzcy Fee 
(1944),and theflm score Oxz the TYztejoNpt(1954) readily shows， 

But in squaring this circle with words, rather than just with instru- 
mental music and action,， the texture of wit in the spoken comedy of 
manners-uponand in the interstices ofwhich the modulor had satforall 
those decades- wasleftbehind altogether.Thereremained some degreeof 
accommodation between pop delivery and Tin Pan Alley, and this was 
perhaps bestexploited by Burt Bacharach (born 1928),working with lyri- 
cistHal Davidlargelyinthestudioandonflm (RazaiyopsKeeb Fo0W 
Deadfrom Bxtc Cassidy and 太 e stda1ceKid 1969) butoccasionallyin the 
musical theatre (Pro7l15es, Proml1ses, 1968). By and large,however, the rock 
allianceoutlined abovetookover,andanewall-sungformofmelodrama-- 
indeed anotherattemptbythe musical to become opera -arose. Curiously, 
it took firmest hold in Britain, with the songs of Andrew Lloyd Webber 
(born 1948) and, stemming from them and from other pop reach-me- 
downs, with the international “megamusical” phenomenon ofthe 198os 
exemplified byZesAMisErawpbles,Miss Satgo1,and Chess (the firsttwo basically 
French in origin, the third Swedish, coming from members of the pop 
group Abba). Together with the continuing currency of rock itself, these 
products, through which only the occasional shreds and tatters of the 
American popularsongcanbeglimpsed,haveallbuteclipsed other models 
ofanglophonepopularsong around the world.And the dwindlingAmeri- 
Can harvest of stage and Screen Songwriting of the past two decades is 
comparably oriented, including the WMa7vzz 7Tyilogy of William Finn (born 
1952) -72 7yoUSe1s (1978)， MaTCR Oo 如 e FSettos (1981)， and Fisettoixzd 
(199o) - and Rezt (1996) by Jonathan Larson (196o-1996)，a highly 
acclaimed rock-, drug-, homelessness-,and AIDS-oriented reworking of 
the ZX Bopele scenario. Rezt might be thought to indicate decisively 
enough thattheAmerican popularballad has long ceased to beequalto the 
Stageable emotions ofmodern life; yet the intimate “yuppie revue”mnusi- 
cals ofthe 198os,ofwhich the Finn shows areexamples,include the work 
ofcomposer David Shire (born 1937) and lyricist Richard Maltby. Maltby 
CO-Wrote MiSs Su41901， but working with Shire on a very different front 
hehas produced a portfolio ofoutstanding,diamond-hard songs to which 
theTin Pan Alleytradition remains in all respects central. With Sondheim 
still at work,and with Maltbyand Shire?s Bug (1983) and Closer 7Na1 Bye7 
(1989) still ringing in ears that can hear, perhaps reports, like this one， 
of the death of the modulor have been exaggerated. Age has certainly 
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transformed it in response to 71e Macp of 7z1e to take the title and a 
sample ofthelyrics ofone ofthe Cioser7Zaz Pernumbers - 


Iwasn?t ready to have in-laws. 
Iwasn?tsetforthings to pall. 
Orsexthat'sonceawWeek... 
(TDd kill foroncea week) 
Orsexthatisn?tsafe atall. 


- but as these words are sung in the show to a classic military two-Step， 
albeit one with post-rock modal touches, it would seem that Maltby and 
Shireare still frmly in the business ofgiving George M. Cohan his Yankee 
Doodle tune. 


“13 


Therockand roll era 


ROBERT WALSER 


This chapter traces the complex results of a paradigm shift: around the 
middle of the twentieth century, commercially mediated working-class 
and rural musics disrupted the dominance of Tin Pan Alley popular song. 
Records became more important than sheet music, and oral traditions 
grew ever more audible and less local. The music industry resisted these 
changes，which rewarded “untrained” performers and Songwriters， 
Upstart record companies，and eccentric disc jockeys more than the 
COmposers, arrangers，copyists，crooners, and Studio orchestras of the 
reigning coOmmercial system. But by 1952 the value of record sales 
exceeded that of sheet music, and the handful of major record companies 
Saw their share ofthe popular music market drop from 78 percentin 1955 
to 34 percentin 1999,even while that markettripled in size during those 
fewyears. Neverbefore had the sentiments and critiques ofworking-class 
music been so accessibleand persuasive to other groups. Previously separ- 
ateaudiences found new a 伍 nities as mass culture offered them fresh plea- 
Suresandidentities. Musicthathad expressedtheworldviews ofprimarily 
marginal groups brought its styles and sensibilities to the center Stage of 
American life. 

From theearlydays oftherecordingbusiness,genre categories served to 
Separate artists and audiences along racial lines，implying that“race 
records”and“hillbilly>”for example，came from mutually exclusive 
SouUrces. But demographic shifts encouraged cultural mixtures through- 
ouUt the twentieth century: not Only generational changes, but perhaps 
more importantly, the mass movements ofpeople ffom the country to the 
cities. Mass mediation accelerated the interactions in which all musical 
traditions participate: radio and records supplemented theinfuences that 
grew oOUt of regional proximity Or common experience. This chapter 
SuUrveys the popular mass-mediated styles that developed out of common 
roots in the musicofworking-classand rural blackand whiteAmericans， 

“Rockand rolb”firstappeared in Printinal1l946 issueofBiOoard,which 
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Used it to describe a record by Joe Liggins and his Honeydrippers, a Los 
Angeles rhythm and blues band. It had long been a common slang term， 
however, in blues lyrics and among those who listened to the blues, as a 
Synonym forsexual intercourse; blues-related musics havealways retained 
connections With the pleasures of dancing，community, and Sexuality. 
“Rock>” has often been used as a general term for all styles of post-1955 
popular music, and it became the preferred name in the last half of the 
196os foramusicscene dominated bywhite musicians likethe Beatlesand 
Bob Dylan. But"rockand roll2”though frequently used in a narrovv Sense 
to refer to music of 1959-1959, has persisted as a looser term able to 
embrace many styles. Inclusively defined,，rock and roll has been the 
Primaryvehicleforthe global dominance ofAfrican American musicin the 
lasthalfofthe twentieth century. 

Countrymusic-called“hillbily”untilVWorldVWarII-isoften treatedas 
apure outgrowth ofAnglo-American folksong, butit is actually as multi- 
cultural as any music, incorporating the fiddle from Europe, the banjo 
fromAfrica,theguitarffom Spain,themandolin from Italy,theyodelingof 
the Swiss musical families who toured the United States in the nineteenth 
century, and the Hawaiian steel guitar, which resonated with the bottle- 
neck playing of the Delta blues. Many“traditional”hillbilly songs were 
actually writtenbypProfessional songwriters fornorthernaudiencesbefore 
they entered the oral tradition; like their blues-playing counterparts, hill- 
billy musicians learned songs and styles from records and radio. Many 
whiteand blackmusicians werealsoshaped byreligious repertories held in 
common. 

Much ofthe music that has been called rock and roll or country Shares 
Certain musical characteristics: amplified electric instruments, especially 
guitars; a focus on solo singers (less often, groups); forms and techniques 
borrowed from the blues, including“blue”(bentb notes and song struc- 
tures thatuseorvarythe classictwelve-barblues form (threefour-measure 
phrases in the harmonic scheme I-I-I-I，IV-IV-I-I，V-IV-I-D; and a 
Strong rhythmic drive in 4/4 time,usuallyemphasized by bass and drums 
(although 3/4 waltzeshaveremained popularin country music).These fea- 
tures clearly differentiate this musicfrom thatoftheTin Pan Alley system， 
but the new paradigm included many disparate features, such as a wide 
range of singing Styles. Elvis Presley”s crooned ballads, such as Zove Me 
72jder (1956)，wWere accepted by his fans as part of rock and roll. Bob 
Dylan?s Nashvile Ste (1969) was regarded as a part of the rock world， 
even though it sounded like straight country. When the pedal steel guitar 
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entered country music in the early 195gos,it helped create a new and dis- 
tinctive traditional” sound; but when drums had been introduced a few 
yearsearlier,they connected country more closelyto swing and blues. 

Ifthere is any sonic basis for distinguishing these post-war Styles, 让 
wouldseemtobetheuseoftheelectricguitar. Butnotevenallrockandroll 
Privileged the guitar: Little Richard and Jerry Lee Lewis both kept the 
piano dominantin their recordings,yettheirrhythmicenergyand singing 
Stylesmadethem partofrock and roll. Most “girl group>” recordings ofthe 
early 196os didn>t feature the guitar prominently, yet their drumming 
marked them as belonging to the same Universe. Although rock and roll 
Was perceived in the 195gos as a radical break with previous styles of 
popular music,itappropriated avariety ofother styles and never ceased to 
develop them: pop vocal harmony, Tin Pan Alley song formats, boogie- 
Woogie grooves,the crooning style of Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra, the 
ecSstatic shouts and harmonizing of gospel, hillbilly yelping,the cries and 
moans oftheblues. 

Whilelabels such as“country”or “rock” may be di 全 cultto define pre- 
cisely in terms of musical style, they have been more clearly deployed by 
the musicindustry as marketing categories. Industry-defined genres such 
as rock and roll, or rhythm and blues,，have always been marketed to 
different publics with separate and unequal production and promotion 
budgets. Even today, these genres are defined less by musical differences 
than by the race of the performers and the presumed audiences. For the 
most part，black artists have had to demonstrate Success in the black 
Imarket before gaining access to the mainstream，a policy which has 
encouraged the segregation of American popular music and limited the 
Opportunities of black artists. Musically, the fow has always gone both 
ways, although the Primary innovations have more often come from the 
black side. Country music, though heavily infuenced by black musical 
Styles,has included very few black performers. Rock and roll, though Pri- 
marily the creation of black Americans, has seen its rewards claimed dis- 
Proportionately by white artists and the white businessmen who have 
controlled the music industry. 

Fromthebeginning,rockand rollwasnotonlyamnusical discourseand a 
marketing category: it was also an ideological construct. Historians typ- 
ically stress the generational aspects of rock and roll, but because many 
peoplefound the musicpowerful,it intersected with many kinds ofsocial 
claims to Power. Rock and roll, rock, country rock, rockabilly, hard rock， 
folkrock,artrock,acid rock,progressive rock,punk rock,alternative rock， 
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heavy metal (rock): all ofthese have been associated primarily with white 
male performersand,toalesserextent,similaraudiences.Soul,pop,disco， 
rhythm and blues, dance music, doowop, rap, funk, and the blues were 
Separated from this rock family less because of how they sounded than 
because ofwho made those sounds: black, female, or gay artists. Counter- 
examples such as the Black Rock Coalition Or “women rockers”simply 
Provethepoint: theirs havebeen attempts to lay claims to the social power 
ofrockfrom outside itsideological boundaries. 

All ofthese styles are electric, mass-mediated,amplified, commercially 
recorded and distributed,and all ofthem spring from the same Sources in 
African American blues,gospel,andjazz,and working-classwhitecountry 
music. But genre distinctions merit careful consideration because of the 
interests they reflect and the implications they carry: an MTV Vice-presi- 
dentonceshrugged o 任 charges thatthe channelsearlyprogramming poli- 
cies were racistby arguing that black artists simply didn?t make rock and 
roll; by definition, their music was disco, or rhythm and blues, and thus 
unsuitable for MITV?splaylists. Genrelabelsaffectand reflecttheability of 
popular musicto participate in maintaining ormodifying social categories 
Such asraceand gender. 


Before rock and roll 


Rock and roll didnt come out of nowhere, though to many people who 
were unfamiliar with black and white working-class music, it seemed to. 
The characteristic rocking rhythms ofrockand roll can beheard as early as 
Certain COUntry blues recordings of the late 1920Ss. Moreover, hillbilly 
music of the Same period displays the Straight eighth-note driving 
rhythms that would later merge with the jump blues to create Tock and 
rollbs fundamental groove. The boogie-woogie pianists of the late 1930sS 
and early 194os -especially Pete Johnson,AlbertAmmons, Meade “Lux> 
Lewis, and Camille Howard - popularized a driving left hand ostinato 
fgure that would eventually become the most important rhythmic figure 
ofrockand roll guitar. 

Kansas City orchestral jazz bands were crucial forerunners of rock and 
roll from the 192os,especially the Count Basie bands of the 193os. Basie 
(19o4-1984) used both Tin Pan Alley thirty-two-measure songsand blues 
forms as frameworks forinnovative soloistssuch as LesterYoung,and call- 
and-response interplay among the various sections ofthe band. His band 
helped establish the instrumentation of the smaller combos that would 
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largelyreplacethebig bandsafter World War II: saxes,drums,bass,piano， 
and sometimes trUmPet. 

The first commercial hillbilly record was made in 1922 and the Grand 
Ole OPpry began its broadcasts three years later. Both events were part of 
the communications revolution ofthe 192os, which both preserved older 
Styles and made them available to be blended with other regional and 
nationally disseminated music. Later in the decade, the Carter Family 
established one pole of country musics long-standing dialectic, drawing 
on British ballads and American sentimental and gospel songs to glorify 
home and family. Country mnusics first star pulled in the opposite direc- 
tion: Jimmie Rodgers (1897-1933) combined the sounds of blues, folk 
music, jazz, Hawaiian music, and yodeling as he embodied the carefree， 
rambling man， From around 1934，Gene Autry and other “singing 
COWboys”putthe“western?> into“country-wWestern. 

Country music expanded during the thirties, as radio spread the music 
and more songwriters metthe demand for new songs. Southeastern bands 
tended to absorb more jazz and boogie-woogie infuences, anticipating 
the fusion of rockabilly, while southwestern bands emphasized fiddling 
and dancing. Radio and records taught Milton Brown and Bob Wills 
(19og-1975) what they needed to invent “Western Swing>”a mixture of 
fiddle tunes, jazz, the duo harmonies of mariachi music, and the blues; 
SomeofWillsxs 194os recordingscome closeto thebeatand chord Progres- 
Sions ofrock and roll. Demographic shifts caused byVWorld WarIIacceler- 
ated the interactions of white and black music, as over a million African 
Americans movednorthandwestduringthewaryears,and manynorthern 
Soldiers discovered new musical experiences as they trained at southern 
military bases. 

Technological advances and business clashes decentralized the popular 
musicindustry in the 194os. In 194o,when ASCAP (theAmerican Society 
ofComposers,Authors,and Publishers,founded in 1914) raised itslicens- 
ing fees for radio broadcasts of recordings,resistance among broadcasters 
led to the formation of a rival organization, BMI (Broadcast Music, Inc.). 
To build up its roster of performers and composers, BMI turned to folk， 
rhythm and blues,country,and Latin performers,providing greater expo- 
Sure for music that had been marginalized by ASCAP.A similar challenge 
to the dominance of Tin Pan Alley and Broadway resulted from the AFM 
(American Federation of Musicians) recording ban of 1942-1943, Which 
Protested the replacement of live music with “canned>”- the playing of 
records over the radio. The ban had the unintended effect ofspurring the 
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rise of vocalists and vocal groups, since the strike covered only“musi- 
cians”- not Singers. While the major record labels dominated country 
music during the 194os, they ignored African American music, and more 
than loo independent labels sprang Up to record blues and other styles. 
German magnetic tape technology spread after the war, enabling these 
Small companies to record economically and to develop new recording 
techniques. 

Jump blues had its biggest home on Central Avenue in Los Angeles 
during the boomtime of World War II, where Johnny Oftis (born 1921),a 
drummer, vibraphonist, bandleader, radio DJ, and entrepreneur of Greek 
ethnicity, became“black by persuasion” and a major fgure on the bur- 
geoning LA scene. Oftis, like many other rhythm and blues artists, had 
Played with big bands but found it impossible to fnd bookings for large 
groupsafterthe war.Thehonkingsaxsolosofthejump blues bandswould 
provide an importantmodelforthe guitar solos of rock and roll - perhaps 
even more important than the harmonica and guitar solos of post-wWar 
Urban blues. For while the electric blues of Muddy Waters and John Lee 
Hooker was an important stream of African American music, record sales 
ofsuch musicweretinycompared to thoseofthejump bluesbandsandthe 
Vocal harmony groups. Urban blues musicians shaped the rock and roll of 
the 195gos less directly than that ofthe 196os,when they were revived and 
widely imitated. 

Perhaps the most successful jump blues performer was band leaderand 
Saxophonist Louis Jordan (19o8-1975), who combined the riff style of 
Count Basiexs band with boogie-woogie rhythms and a comic manner. 
Jordan based his music on the swinging rhythms and twelve-bar blues of 
Previous black music, but some aspects of his style also drew upon the 
music of rural working-class whites: 让 Jordan>s saxophone style came 
out of jazz and the blues, his vocal style ovwed more to country music. 
Jordan?s synthesisofbluesand countrytraditionshad theeffectofmoving 
black and white working-class musics closer together. His music drew 
Upon pre-existing musical sources,buthistoricalchanges madeitpossible 
for Jordan to succeed in reaching a mass audience where other black 
artistshadfailed:inaddition tothecultural mixturesand social changes of 
the post-war period, the growth of the mass media helped to create 
common frames ofreference across racial ljines. White country musichad 
Preserved a pre-industrial world view parallel to that conserved by the 
blues,and the historical interactions between these musicshelped laythe 
foundation for Louis Jordan”s accomplishments and other fusions of the 
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194os. The blues became rhythm and blues (a category used by BiNboa7 
from 1949 to 1969),country music led to rockabilly,and thetwohelped to 
transform American culturewhen theirinteraction produced anew genre 
-rock and roll. 


The 195os 


Louis Jordan”s fusion was notafuke,and many other black musicians suc- 
ceeded with similar music. VWVynonie Harriss Cood Rocp21> 7071 杂 1t (1948) 
Was only one of many “rockin?”songs that celebrated sexual desire with 
rhythmic energy and slyly overt lyrics. Like Jackie Brenston?s Rocket 88 
(1951) and Big Joe Turner?s Spake, Ratte, ad RoN(1954),the heavy back- 
beats, boogie bass lines, blues progressions, and ecstatic energy of such 
Songs established rock and roll conventions. Singers Such as Ray Charles 
(born 193o) and Little Richard (born 1935) brought the fervent cries of 
gospel music into rhythm and blues - Charles most explicitly (and, for 
Some, coOntroversially) in 1954, when he transformed the gospel song Te 
CotaSayviorinto7TCotd TD7N101. 

Mid-195gos hits by Fats Domino (born 1928) and Little Richard,such as 
the latter?s frenetic 7Y 友 Pw 志 (1959),stillincluded the honking tenor Sax 
Solos ofthejump blues bands,butevenin theearly 195os such bands were 
Shifting the focus away from horns and onto the electric guitar. TBone 
Walker(192o-1975)is often calledtheinventoroftheelectricblues guitar; 
one of the first blues musicians to use the instrument (in the 194os), he 
developed some of the guitar licks that Chuck Berry would later use to 
found rock and roll guitar playing.， Walker also _ established some 
infuential rock and roll performance practices through his stage routines 
(which included doing splits and playing the guitar behind his head), his 
guitar style (which featured fuid single-line solos and bent string rifts)， 
andthe mildly distorted sound heused bytheearly 195os， 

Mergers with white working-class music continued. Hank Williams 
(1923-1953) attacked the artificial walls dividing white and black music; 
he had learned to sing from a black street singer and his up-tempo songs 
wereanotherinfuenceon early rockand roll. Howlin? Wolfdeveloped his 
trademark howl by imitating the yodels he heard on Jimmie Rodgers”s 
records. Ray Charles was attracted to country music because of the ways 
that electric and pedal steel guitar players imitated the sounds of the 
human voice; he would later have his only number one hit album with 
Mode1t SoWUUd6 1 Co QU0 Testemt MU 卫 TI (1962). Bull Moose 
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Jackson?s rhythm and blues hit 刺 j Doxzt 世 7Zox atOFaUd ZEove Me (1949) 
copied the original version recorded three months earlier by country 
Singer Wayne Raney.、 Fats Domino became famous as another black 
pioneer of rock and roll - outselling all other 195os rock and roll stars 
eXCcept Elvis Presley - buthis black producer Dave Bartholomew remem- 
bers that“weall thought ofhim asa country and western Singer”(Broven 
1974, p. 32). White singer Johnnie Ray found in black music a way of 
refecting upon and coping with experiences of rejection, one that made 
more sense ofhis own lived experience than did other kinds ofmusic; Ray 
Was So adeptastudentofblack culture thathe found himselfmarketed on 
racelabelsto blackaudiences until his success enabled him to cross over to 
the white audiences targeted by the pop charts. The white songwriting 
teamofJerryLeiber(born 1933)and Mike Stoller(born 1933)transcended 
categories by writing many hits for black and Chicano rhythm and blues 
artists， 

Rhythm and blues,although it was marketed by record companies and 
radio Stations to black audiences,increasingly crossed over to white radio 
listeners and record buyers in the late 194o0s. By 1952，Los Angeles”s 
Dolphin Record Store was selling over 4o Percent of its rhythm and blues 
records to White customers;i a few years earlier' its clientele had been 
almostexclusivelyblack.Amongthemostpopular groupswereblackvocal 
quartets and quintets who blended the nevw rhythmic feel with the tech- 
niques of gospel quartets and vocal groups ofthe 194os likethe Ink Spots 
andthe MillsBrothers.Thesmooth harmoniesand romanticballads ofthe 
Coasters, the Drifters, the Orioles, and the Platters drew heavily on Tin 
Pan Alley precedents as well. Beginning around 1954, Such vocal groups 
began featuring the nonsense syllables and onomatopoeic imitations of 
instrumental sounds thatearned them thelabel“doowop.”Manyofthese 
groups werenamedafter types ofbirds and models ofcars,and most were 
“one-hit wonders”who vanished after one great Song. White groups like 
the Crew-Cnuts, and Danny and the Juniors, exemplifed similar Street- 
corner adaptations of gospel and Tin Pan Alley models. In 1955,the Plat- 
terss 71e Geat Petejder crossed over from rhythm and blues to hit 
numberoneonthepop charts;overall,blackrhythmand blues record sales 
increased 20o percent over the previous year. Ifthe increasing popularity 
of white cover versions would indicate ambivalence about black culture 
among many Americans, the Success of crossovers was a clear Sign that 
black music wasattractingamultiracial audience. 

Thebirth ofrockand roll is often dated to June 195g,when RocR 47o24 
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态 eClocbyBillHaleyand HisComets grabbedthenumberonesloton BILL- 
Zouas “Best Sellers”chart. Though he had mostly performed country 
musichimself, Haley(1925-1981) admired Big Joe Turner, Louis Jordan， 
and other black musicians,and attheend ofhis performances in the early 
195os he would sometimes perform aspecial” set,inflecting rhythm and 
blues songs with his country-based style. In 1951l, he recorded a cover of 
Jackie Brenston?s Rocket 88 and between 1954 and 1956 his formula 
resulted in seventeen bestrselling records. Haley”s decision to change the 
name of his band in 1952 他 om“Bill Haley and the Saddlemen>” to “B 订 
Haleyand His Comets”marked his reconception ofthe group.Theinclu- 
Sion of Haley?s Rock 47oxpd 她 e Cock in the 1955 flm BUkckpoa70 109 
helped sell seventeen million copies of the single and made that song a 
Symbol ofteenage rebellion and desire. Butwhile his song made clear the 
commercial potential of a new musical fusion, Haley?s sound was hardly 
innovative,and manyhistorians preferto foundthehistoryofrockandroll 
in rhythm and blues recordssuchasVWynonie Harris?s GoodRocp222 701 杂 了 
or Jackie Brenston?sRocket88. 

Others place the birth of rock and roll in the early 19gos, when white 
teenagers Started dancing to rhythm and blues, a lineage which suggests 
that the genre was defined less by musical differences than by social 
Significance. Black and whiteaudiences werenotjustlistening to thesame 
Imusic; they were listening together， White radio DJ Alan Freed 
(1922-1965) had spun“blues and rhythm>”records in 1951 for a pre- 
dominantly black Cleveland audience, but over the next few years white 
teenagers increasingly tuned in to Such radio programs. While parents， 
police,and governmentauthorities could and did strive to maintain racial 
boundaries in nightclubs,jukeboxes,dancehalls,and record stores,itwas 
impossible to segregate the airwaves. Freed called his program arock mn 
roll session and he began referring to the music itselfas“rock”n> roll>” in 
1954. The new name not only proclaimed important shifts in American 
musicbutalso servedto disguise the cultural miscegenation thatoccurred 
When whites listened to rhythm and blues. 

Earlyrockandrollisusuallytied to demographicand economic changes 
thatenabled the emergence of “teenagers>”a Social group Whose sense of 
identitywasbound up with their age. Post-war prosperityand the growth 
ofhighereducation extendedyoung Peopleys dependence on their parents 
but enabled them to begin seeking out alternatives to the dominant 
COnventions governing Sex, ]ove, gender, race,and class. Yet rock and roll 
was notsimplyamusicofadolescents,as its originsinadultworking-class 
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musicsand its subsequenthistory prove: Chuck Berryand Bill Haley were 
both over thirty when they had their biggest hits.The popularity of rock 
and roll came about,as George Lipsitz puts it,because“theworking-class 
Understanding of the world that was embodied in rock and rolls lyrics， 
名 nctions, and forms gained credibility with large numbers of People.>” 
Rock and roll "elevates the world of play over the world of work, and 
carves away a limited Sphere of autonomy in an increasingly regimented 
WwWorld.”The music“expressed the same critique of work, hierarchy, and 
exploitation” as did the many Strikes and demonstrations of the Post-wWar 
years (Lipsitz 1994a,pp. 327-328). 

For the most part，black rock and roll musicians of the 195os were 
rhythm and blues artists who found themselves included in the popular 
enthusiasm for rock and roll. Fats Domino came to be considered a rock 
and roll musician even though he simply kept playing the New Orleans 
rhythm and blues he had always Played. Ruth Brown (born 1928) was a 
Successful jazz and rhythm and blues singer before She became the first 
womantobecalledarockand roll singer. In contrast,mostwhite rockand 
roll musicians came from southern country music backgrounds. Some of 
the white musicians whose adaptation of black styles became known as 
“rockabilly>”such as Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins,and Elvis Presley, had 
learned from black musicians while young, benefiting from the fact that 
black and white cultures were mixing in ways that had not been possible 
before. Other country mnusicians, such as Buddy Holly and Bill Haley， 
picked up the feel of jump blues but kept their own instrumentation， 
emphasizing guitars rather than piano and sax.AsEd Ward points out,the 
Very idea of rock and roll “wasa way ofsaying that Fats Domino had more 
in common with Bill Haley than he did with Wynonie Harris, that Elvis 
Presley had more in common with Ray Charles than he did with Ernest 
Tubb>”(VWard, Stokes,and Tucker 1986,p. 97). 

The music of Chuck Berry (born 1926) came from the same SouUrces as 
Haley”s-theblues,country,and Louis Jordan -and Berry would probably 
have been classified as a country singerhad he notbeen black. Berry>s first 
record was his 1955 version of 7daa Red, a tune that Bob Wills and other 
coOuUntry musicians had recorded; Berry changed the name to MayZbeAexze 记 
order to secure publishing royalties, and his recording became one ofthe 
best-selling records ofthe year.Astring ofrockand roll hits followed, cel- 
ebrating youth,mobility, play,and the new genre itself as in Rock ad RoN 
MUSic (1957),RoNAOVvep Beetjove (1956),and 1o1jt0117 避 . Goode (1958),all of 
Which defended rock and roll against automatic dismissal and celebrated 
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the community that had formed around it. Berry”s trademark double- 
String licks made him one of the most infuential guitar players of the 
Century. 

As the 195os passed, the beat of rock and roll became heavier as many 
musicians adopted the electric bass. But 这 anything clearly distinguishes 
rock and roll from rhythm and blues, it is the change from swung to 
Straighteighth-notes,asthe rhythmic feel ofjazz and boogie-woogie gave 
way to the even division of the beat found in much country and western 
music (and some country blues). Chuck Berry?s recording ofRocR ad4Rol 
MUWS1c is fascinating in this respect, in that half of the band seems to be 
Swinging the beat while the other half, including Berry, plays straight 
eighths. 

Berrys commercial successwas farexceededbythatofanequally charis- 
matic-butwhite- performer,Elvis Presley(1935-1977),a Memphistruck 
driver who turned to musicas a means ofescape ffrom a life oflow-paying 
jobs. Presley had learned to sing in church, at revival meetings, and from 
the countryand blues singers he heard on the radio; like many white rural 
SOuUtherners of the time, he imitated black urban trends, dyeing his hair 
black and adopting the"cat?” style. His firstrecordings were made by Sam 
Phillips,a man who had repeatedly boastedthathewould makeafortune 计 
hecould fnda white singer who sounded black.Their firstsession in 1954 
produced a cover version of Arthur “Big Boy”Crudup:s THats 41Rz7A 
with Bill Monroe”s Be Mooxz of Keztxci on the flip side; thus, Presley”s 
debutrecord had a white interpretation ofablack song on oneside,anda 
black-influenced version ofawhite song on the other. 

When he became the most Successful performer of rock and roll, Elvis 
Presley”s musical talents -as well as the sexiness,freedom,and powerwith 
which manyfansidentified -wereproperlyrewarded.Butashashappened 
So often throughout the history of American popular music, black musi- 
cians saw white people profit disproportionately from their culture. Fans 
bought Presley?s versions of 7Tpatxs4ARIAtand 五 oz0t4 .Dog (1956) instead 
of the original versions of those Songs by black artists. Moreover, many 
black songwriters Such as Arthur Crudup never received any royalties for 
the Songs that made Elvis famous. Yet Presley”s success Undercut the 
naturalness of racially based genre categories. In 1956, his recording of 
瑟 oxtdDoyg and Dozt Be Celreached numberonenotonlyonthe BIOoa74 
pop chart, but also on the rhythm and blues and country-western charts. 
Board had assumed that there were three discrete audiences for Ameri- 
can popular music. Butas Charles Hamm has pointed out,atthis moment 
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“one Strain ofpopular music cut across racial, social, and geographic lines 
in a Way not Seen in the USA since the days of Stephen Foster”(Hamm 
1986,pp. 62-63). 

Although his debtto African American music was tremendous, Presley 
also brought into rock and roll many elements ofcountry styles. His lead 
guitar player, Scotty Moore,mixed TBone Walkersinfuence withalong 
tradition ofcountry lead playing while Elvis strummed a rhythm part on 
the acoustic guitar, as had long been done in country bands. Presley?s 
recording of7Hats4URAtis wholly country exceptforhis bluesy vocal - 
and the factthatit's acover ofarhythm and bluessong.Therhythmic feel 
of this tune,especially, was changed from Crudup?s strong backbeats to a 
coOUntry emphasis on beats one and three. After Elvis, country music was 
Split into rockabilly - singers who followed Presley”s lead, like Eddie 
Cochran, Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins, Gene Vincent, the Everly Broth- 
ers,Buddy Holly,and,foratime,Johnny Cash -and straight country, fol- 
lowingtheexampleofHank Williams，. 

The postrwar years wereabooming time for country music, as live Per- 
formance burgeoned，Pparticularly in_ California，and recording Was 
increasingly centralized in Nashville.The era?s biggeststar was“The Ten- 
nessee Plowboy,”PEddy Arnold (born 1918)，whose smooth crooning 
anticipated later coOUntrY pop. Ernest Tubb,“The Texas Troubadour: 
achieved nearly comparable success with his fusion of southeastern and 
SOUthwestern Styles.RoyAcu 任 (19o3-1992) became known as“TheKing 
ofCountryMusic>notonlythrough his performancesand recordings,but 
because of his accomplishments as a Songwriter and publisher, with his 
Partner Fred Rose.The main country style ofthe 195gos was“honkytonk> 
Which had its roots in the 193os, when the repeal of Prohibition allowed 
the music to move into bars. Honky tonk was beer joint music, Strongly 
working classin its orientationand with little ofthe pastoral sentiments of 
other country styles. Sung by the agile-voiced Lefty Frizzell,or Webb 
Pierce, who introduced the pedal steel guitar to country music in 1953， 
Such songs described the isolation and loneliness of displaced rural men， 
Openly expressing a man?s view of work, family, love, drinking, adultery， 
and divorce.KittyVWells(born 1919)emergedas country”sfirstfemale star; 
WwWith hits like 天 Ts God Ho Made 瑟 o 届 70 .49ek (1952) - an 
“answWer Song”to Hank Thompsons TiL side of 7 (1952) - She 
addressed the popular topics of drinking and cheating with performances 
of wholesomeness and dignity, foreshadowing the self-assertion of later 
female singers. 
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Hank Williamss weary, vulnerable, and honest-sounding voice made 
him one ofthe mostinfuential musicians ofhis time,despitehis brieflife. 
He virtually defined country music for millions of people, yet his music 
reflects a blending of many influences and his songs Were covered by Tin 
Pan Alley singers. Guitarist Chet Atkins became the driving force behind 
the creation ofthe country-pop“Nashville sound”which was intended to 
Preserve the feel and lyrical themes of previous country music while 
appealingtoawideraudience.Jim Reeves,Eddy Arnold,and many others 
recorded in this style, while singers such as George Jones and Ray Price 
Stuck to“hard country.”Bluegrass, a Virtuosic Style featuring acoustic 
instruments, had been developed by Bi Monroe in the 194os but drew 
largeraudiences in thelate 19gos,along with theurban folk revival. 

Vocal groups also continued to be popular in the late 195gos,eSspecially 
the Platters，and romantic ballads based on the chord progression 
I-VI-IV-V proliferated among black and white groups alike. The Five 
Satins”s 1 太 e stillojthe NIAt(1956) was one ofthefirst,and hundredsfol- 
lowed,including morethanafewrecycledTin PanAlleytunes such as Be 
Mool;recorded in 1961bythe Marcels.In 1956,Chessreleasedanalbum of 
music ffom the flm Rock, Rocl, RocR, with recordings by Chuck Berry and 
two doowop groups, the Moonglows and the Flamingos. The albums 
liner notes frmly placed the vocal groups musicat the center of rock and 
roll,attributingthejlatter?s Success to its varietyyfreshness,andabsorption 
ofmanyinfuences. 

Throughout the second halfofthe 19gos, rock and roll was often crit- 
icized by those who attempted to link it to juvenile delinquency, asocial 
behavior，sexual promiscuity，racial conflicts，and deafness. Anti-rock 
demonstrations and posters were common acrossthe country; performers 
were banned from some communities, even beaten Up in others. Histori- 
ans have often trivialized the controversy by characterizing itas a genera- 
tional conflict involving“exasperating teenagers”; in fact, much of the 
hysteria was provoked by the spectacle of white youth moved by and 
moving like black musicians. The music not only encouraged racial 
integration，but many fans found in another culture things that were 
lackingintheirown.Rockandrolltriggeredacrisis in cultural authority as 
new ideals of community，ways of moving the body, forms of sexual 
display, and models of racial and sexual ambiguity reached a large white 
audience. 

The impact of rock and roll was felt simultaneously with that of the 
Supreme Courts decision in Bo V. Bod7d ofEdwcatiot (1954) to overturn 
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the doctrine of “separate but equal.”Racists attacked rock and roll 
becauseofthe minglingofblackandwphite peopleitimplied and achieved， 
and because of what they savw as black musicxs power to corrupt through 
vulgar and animalistic rhythms. To be sure, rock?s outrageousness made 
many people uneasy,notleast because ofhow gender categories that were 
Previously thought stable and natural were shown to be fuid. Little 
Richard, for example, liked to boast:“This is Little Richard, King of the 
Blues,and the Queen, too2”; yethe maintained a pose of famboyance and 
craZiness partly in order to make his ambiguous sexuality seem harmless. 
The popularity ofElvis Presley was similarly founded on his transgressive 
Position with respect to racial and sexual boundaries. The transgressors 
were all male,however: women were idealized or demonized in lyrics, yet 
rock and roll all but eliminated female musicians from the pop charts. 
Attacks on rock and roll were founded partly in racism and partly on an 
acCuUrate asSeSsSment of the musics power to legitimate alternative 
COnstructions of gender and sexuality. 

By the late 19gos, governmental and Private censorship had destroyed 
the network of radio stations, record labels, and urban dance halls that 
had nurtured rhythm and blues. The largest corporations regained 
control from the independent record labels and concentrated their efforts 
on promoting white singers, including“teen idols”such as Paul Anka， 
Frankie Avalon, and Fabian. White cover versions of hits by black musi- 
cians,Such as Pat Boone;s covers of Little Richard?s records,often outsold 
the originals; it seems that many Americans wanted black music without 
the black people in it. Such recordings displayed little familiarity with or 
aptitude for African American musical traditions, but it is not that they 
WwWere Simply“watered down:” as is often charged. It is more accurate to 
Say that they articulated different priorities and cultural values: they 
defused many of rock and rolls challenges; they moved popular music 
backtoward Tin Pan Alleymodels and sensibilities; they presented a more 
passive, patriarchal, and repressed sense ofthe body at the same time that 
they reflected the pervasiveness of white racism and the effectiveness of 
monopoly marketing. 

Prompted by the controversies over rock and roll, Congress conducted 
hearings from 1959 to 1961 on the practice of “payola”whereby record 
companies paid radio disc jockeys to play certain records (variations 
included inviting DJs to claim songwriting credit, and thus royalties, in 
exchange for airplay). Payola was not illegal - similar practices had been 
common fifty years earlier in the system of Tin Pan Alley - but the 
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investigation was lent Urgency by widespread moralistic denunciations of 
rock and roll. The hearings seemed to endorse the conspiracy theory that 
rockand roll musicwas so bad that payola was theonly way to accountfor 
its popularity: DJs played it only because they were paid to do so; fans lis- 
tened only because there was nothing else available. The investigation>s 
OUtcome was capricious, as Witch hunts tend to be: Alan Freed, probably 
because ofhis championing ofinter-racial concerts,was denounced bythe 
committee and driven outofthe musicbusiness,while Dick Clark, whose 
network of music business interests was far more extensive，slipped 
throughtheinquiry unscathed. 

Bytheend ofthe decade,many ofrockand rolls greatestperformershad 
droppedoutofsightand theverysurvival ofthemusicseemed in doubtto 
many people. Little Richard quit rock and roll in 1957 (temporarily, as 让 
turnedoub tobecomeapreacher.In 1958,Elviswas drafted into theArmy, 
and Jerry Lee Lewis found his career derailed by the scandal over his mar- 
riage to his thirteen-year-old third cousin. The following year， Buddy 
Holly and promising Mexican-American singer Ritchie Valens died in a 
Plane crash while on tour, and Chuck Berry?s career Was disrupted by a 
racist arrest for transporting a minor across State lines, for which he was 
made to serve two years in prison. Despite these Setbacks, however, rock 
and roll had already set crucial precedents, and not only musical ones: 
manyassumptionsandbehaviorsrelatingtoraceand sexualityhad become 
naturalized within American culture. 


The 196os 


Many people remempber the 196os as the decade of Woodstock,， the 
Summer of Love, the British Invasion, and psychedelia. But all historical 
Perspectivesare Partial: theftvebest-sellingartists ofthedecadewereElvis 
Presley, Brenda Lee, Connie Francis,Ray Charles,and the Beatles,and the 
Single most popular song of the sixties was Percy Faith>s instrumental 
7NHee Jrom 4 SWINE7 Place (196o). Similarly，many historians have 
characterized theearly196osasableaklullbetweenthefallofrockand roll 
andthearrival ofthe Beatles.Accountsoftheseyearsbemoantheriseofthe 
teen idols“schlock rock>”and Dick Clark”s“American Bandstand>” televi- 
Sion Show as the songwriting of Neil Sedaka, Carole King, and other 
Writers at New Yorlkss Brill Building moved popular music back toward 
Tin Pan Alley production methods and sensibilities. Yet 42 percent of the 
best-selling singlesof1962 were by blackartists.This wasa period ofgreat 
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Vitality that included the revival of doowop, the emergence of Motown 
and the girl groups,the beginningsofMemphis and Chicago soul,and the 
development of James Brown as a major artist. The perception of 1959 to 
1963 as rock'”s darkages was developed after the Beatles helped create rock 
criticism in their own image. 

Berry Gordy”s Motown label, based in Detroit，created the perfect 
musicforthe early phase ofthe civil rights struggle: sensuous but elegant 
gospel-infuenced black pop. With singers including Diana Ross and the 
Supremes,Marvin Gaye(1939-1984),SmokeyRobinsonand the Miracles， 
the Temptations, the Four Tops,and Stevie Wonder, performing material 
by the songwriting and production team of Brian Holland，Lamont 
Dozier, and Eddie Holland，Motown became the largest black-owned 
COrporation in the United States. Later in the decade,the southern soul of 
artists like Solomon Burke, Oftis Redding，Wilson Pickett, and Aretha 
Franklin (born 1942) fit the times: rawer, less produced, more militant in 
afiect. Franklins Resbec (1967) made demands that resonated with both 
racial and gendered injustices at a time when“Black is Beautiful”and 
“Black Power” were becoming slogans. Soul music's equivalent to 
Motown was Stax Records in Memphis,wherethefusions ofgospelvocals 
and rhythm and blues instrumentals achieved by Ray Charles and Sam 
Cooke crossed over to the pop charts in 1965 with Wilson Pickett”s 7 太 e 
Midptg1tDox and James Brown's Pazbas Gota B1ald Nemw Ba9.The latter 
record, with its static harmonies but dynamic polyrhythms and percus- 
Siveness,isthefounding document offunk, as wellas the dance music and 
hip hop that would later spring from it. Brown (1928-) went on to chart 
half again as many singles as did the Beatles. White-owned Stax em- 
ployed black and white musicians and sold mostly to black audiences， 
While wholly-black Motown sold mostof its records to whiteaudiences. 

The Shirelless TU ZX Zove Me 7oMo1om2 (1961) was one of the first 
“girl group”hits,andmany others followedastheCrystals,theAngels,the 
Ronnettes, and the Shangri-Las sang romantically about boyfriends and 
other topics having to do with young womanhood. Phil Spector (born 
194o) was the leading producer ofsuch vocal groups, but more than that， 
hesetimportantprecedents byfusingtheenergyofrhythmand blues with 
professionallycomposed songsand his“wall ofsound>” studio techniques， 
Which layered many separately recorded instrumental tracks. The girl 
group message wasnt monolithic masochism, however, as Leslie Gore 
(born 1946) showed with thethree top fivehits she had within a year with 
increasinglyassertive songs: 145 Payrt(and DllcryifIwantto”) ,71Udy 
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7 如 Candtheexplicityfeminist zol DoztOWN Me.Atthe same time， 
the Beach Boys were becoming vastly popular by mixing the vocal style of 
doowop with more energetic instrumental accompaniment，advanced 
studio techniques,and a mythological celebration ofsurfing in particular 
and middle-class white California culture in general, as in SU Sa127 
(1962), and Sx111 Us4 (1963). Continuities with earlier rock and roll are 
clear; the latter song“borrowed”so much from Chuck Berry?s SweetZitte 
SiXteel (1958)thatalawsuitensued. 

Country musicsurvived thechallengeofrockand roll,butitwas perma- 
nently marked by the encounter; most obviously, the use of drums and 
electrified instruments became nearly universal during the 196os. That 
decade also saw the worldwide dissemination of country music，with 
considerablecreditforthis duetotheradiobroadcasts oftheArmed Forces 
Network. From its founding in 1957, the Country Music Association 
aggressively promoted thecountrymusicindustry,and Nashvilleemerged 
asamajorcenterformusic production. In 1969,three country music tele- 
Vision shows moved to network programming,reflecting both thebroader 
popularappeal and greatercommercial potential ofa genrethatopenly cel- 
ebrated working-class perspectives and ideals. Traditionalists such as 
Buck Owens (born 1929), Merle Haggard (born 1937), and Johnny Cash 
(1932-2003) Were Successful, but So were singer-Songwriters like Willie 
Nelson (born 1933) and Kris Kristofferson, who crossed over to pop and 
rockaudiences.Anew generation offemale starsaddressed formerly taboo 
topics in newly assertive Ways, as With Doxz1 Come 五 o11e 4D121RO002 (TI 大 
Zovm2OUZON MHz(1967)byLorettaLynn (born 1935)and 三 -- 太 O-R-C-E 
(1968) by Tammy VWynette (1942-1998). Most people came to associate 
coOuUntry music with conservative political positions, however, including 
Pro-war and anti-youth attitudes. As Bill Malone described this moment， 
“For the first time in its commercial history，country music became 
equated with establishmentvalues - a strange position indeed for a music 
once dismissed as hillbilly and the product of a region that had always 
Stoodapartfrom the restofAmerican life”(Malone 199o,p.18). 

As the decade progressed, rock music became increasingly identified 
with movements forsocial changearound theworld. Protestsingers ofthe 
early 196os, Such as Bob Dylan, Joan Baez, Phil Ochs, and Tom Paxton， 
greatlyaffected subsequentrocklyrics both in political contentand poetic 
aspirations. They set musical and lyrical precedents for the singer-song- 
Writer boom of the late 196os, which moved women back into the spot- 
lightforthefirsttimesincethe girlgroups:Joni Mitchell,JudyCollins,and 
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CaroleKingwereamongthemostsuccessful,alongwith Paul Simon (born 
1941),Sometimes partnered with ArtGarfunkel. 

Bob Dylan (born 1941) personalized folksongs, reconnected rock and 
country,and performed complexlyrics in his rough,nasal voice,becoming 
perhaps the most infuential American musician of the decade. Initially a 
disciple of Woody Guthrie, Dylan wrote lyrics that included social crit- 
icism and dry humor; these wereendlessly analyzed,and the singer-Ssong- 
Writerswhofollowedhimtendedtofavorpoeticlanguage,self-absorption， 
ironicdistance,and musicwhich largelyabandoned theenergy ofrockand 
roll. Dylan inspired many of the founders of folk-rock and later country 
rock, such as the Byrds, Buffalo Springfield, the Flying Burrito Brothers， 
and the Eagles. 

Rock and roll had reached England almost immediately by means of 
recordings and tours, and young British musicians, many of whom were 
devoted fans ofAfrican American blues artists,soon formed bands oftheir 
own.The BeatleswerethefirstBritish group to achieve greatpopularity in 
the United States,chartingTITzztt 如 瑟 odZ Eapdandfiveothernumber 
one Singles in 1964, their first year of American distribution. The Beatles 
had started outas the Quarrymen,a working-class skiffleband from Liver- 
pool,performing covers of Little Richard and Chuck Berry until the man- 
agementskills ofBrian Epstein and thesongwriting skills ofJohn Lennon 
(194o-198o) and Paul McCartney (born 1942) helped make them the 
biggest musical success Since Elvis. Lennon and McCartney composed a 
Seemingly inexhaustible supplyofcatchybutcomplex songs with unusual 
harmonies and forms; theirlight-hearted sexuality, wit,and ballads werea 
throwbacktoTin PanAlleyormusichall days,butmuch oftheirmusicalso 
displayed the musical edge of the early rock and rollers and the Political 
edge of Dylan, their colleague as spokesmen for the emerging coUnter- 
culture. The Beatless androgynous haircuts violated gender norms， 
Prompting both criticism and imitation. They were among the first 
popular groups to write their own material (outside of country music， 
Where the practice had already existed) and their success naturalized this 
名 sion of performance and composition, which had usually belonged to 
Separate Specialists. 

Other bands ofthe“British Invasion” included Herman?s Hermits,the 
Rolling Stones,the Yardbirds,theKinks,the Who,the Animals, Manfred 
Mann,the Dave Clark Five,and Gerry and the Pacemakers. These groups 
Wereheard asaresuscitation oftheenergyofearlyrockand roll,which had 
temporarily been supplanted by other styles. In 1963,nota single British 
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record had reached the Top Ten in America, but in the following year， 
almosta third ofthe Top Ten hits were by British bands. Some of them， 
Particularly the Beatles and the Rolling Stones, openly acknowledged 
their debts to black musicians. The Stones had formed as a cover band 
devoted to the music of Chuck Berry, Little Walter and Muddy Waters， 
gradually introducing their own compositions based on those models. 
They adopted a working-class image that disguised their art school back- 
grounds, in contrast to the Beatles, whose clean-cut presentation effaced 
their working-class origins. As producer Quincy Jones has commented: 
“They were Students of American music - much more than American 
musicians were”(Solt 1995). But along with the British Invasion came a 
Precipitous drop in the number of black artists on the charts, which had 
been growing steadily. 

In the mid-196os the San Francisco Bay area emerged as the center of a 
youth counter-culture that rejected many of the values and behaviors of 
middle-class white adults. This development reflected the fact that the 
growth and increasing diversity ofcollege campuses made them an impor- 
tant Site of activism and debate. The challenges to dominant values that 
resulted were,however,also related to other contemporaryevents,such as 
civil rights struggles and rebellions against colonial repressions through- 
ouUt the world. The alternative values of many residents of the San Fran- 
cisco area encouraged the development of psychedelic or acid rock. 
Californiabands such asthe Grateful Dead -whoseeclectic,experimental， 
andcommunalapproach wonthemadevotedfanbasethrough thirtyyears 
-the Jefferson Airplane, Country Joe and the Fish, Moby Grape, and the 
Byrds increased the amplification and improvisation of their music and 
added light shows to their concerts; the Jefferson Airplane”s Grace Slick 
becamea psychedelicsexsymbol. 

Genre categories -always more useful to the musicindustry and critics 
than to artists and audiences - began to Seem less clear-cutand more arbi- 
trary in the 196os,along with other barriers and categories that Separated 
individuals and groups. Rock audiences embraced the Urban folk revival， 
theIndian sitar playing ofRaviShankar,and thejazz fusion ofMiles Davis 
(who opened concerts forthe Grateful Deadand the Steve Miller Band), as 
well as Eastern religions. For the counterculture, overcoming collective 
divisions dependedon freeingup personal thinking,knowing,and feeling. 
Drug experiences challenged the naturalness ofsocial and even perceptual 
conventions; atthesametime,musicians as differentas the Grateful Dead， 
the Beatles,Bob Dylan,and James Brown demonstrated thattheyhad fans 
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and musical infuences in common. The counter-culture emphasized not 
Only personal expansion of awareness and options, but also collective 
experimentation with free living and free loving (enabled by recent 
advances in contraception). Non-competitiveness and harmony Were 
Symbolizedin 1967bythe"“SummerofLove”and thefirstlarge rock festi- 
val，the Monterey Pop Festival. However, men and women were not 
equally freed by the sexual revolution; moreover, the place of women in 
popular culture shrank as their presence on the singles charts declined 
from 32 percentin 1963 to only 6 percentin 1969. 

The Beatles encountered psychedelic rock while touring the United 
States, and by 1966 their music showed its infuence in the form of more 
Oobscure lyrics, references to drugs, and innovative timbres and textures. 
Their producer George Martin was, like Phil Spector, an imaginative and 
Skilled user of early multitrack recording. Martin?s classical training 
enabled him to suggest many of the peculiar sounds that appeared on the 
Beatless albums, such as the piccolo trumpet (a modern instrument now 
asSociated with Baroque music), classical string quartets, odd metric and 
phrase patterns,and orchestral accompaniments. With 9 上 Pejpbpe73Zo1ey 
瑟 ea 几 CO Bazd (1967), one of the first and most infuential “concept 
albums”of interrelated songs, the Beatles kicked off an era of self-con- 
Scious experimentation with the instrumentation and stylistic features of 
art and non-VWestern musics. Requiring over 9oo hours of studio time to 
construct, and unperformable in a live setting, 9 _Pebjper confirmed the 
recordingstudio asaplaceofmusical creation rather than documentation. 

The Moody Blues collaborated with the London Festival Orchestra for 
Duys ofFxtote Passed in 1968,and groupsas differentasYes,theKinks,the 
Who,and Emerson,LakeandPalmercomposed classically infuenced rocK 
Songs, rock concertos, and rock operas. Deep Purple, later to be recog- 
nizedasoneofthefounding bands ofheavy metal,began to develop in that 
direction only after guitarist Ritchie Blackmore grew dissatisfied with 
fusions such as keyboardist Jon Lord”s ambitious Cozcexto_jor Gyoztb 0N4 
Oxcpestra (1969) and reoriented the band. Emerson, Lake and Palmer?s 
neoclassical extravaganZas, SUch as their rendering of Mussorgsky>”s Prc- 
tes Qt 0N BEXHA1Oio71 (1972), Were conSstructed as elevations of public taste 
and expressions ofadvanced musicianship, in opposition to what Keith 
Emerson Savw as the degraded level of ordinary popular music. Bands like 
Rush,Pink Floyd,and Yes continued this style ofcomplex,often self-con- 
Sciously elitist music; labeled“progressive”Trock, it also displayed an 
emphaticturning away fromAfricanAmerican infuences. Many rock fans 
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and critics wereflattered bytheartistic pretensions ofsuch music,regard- 
ing itsadoption ofclassical devices and values as an evolutionary improve- 
ment,and artrock cametobeveryinfluential in shaping the canons ofrock 
criticism andjustifying serious study ofthe music. 

Yetan anti-elitist sense ofcommunity and equality was more typical of 
rockculture, with large festivals such as Woodstock(1969) demonstrating 
and affirming cultural unity. In 1965, Bob Dylan madethetransition from 
folk musician to rock starbyusingarockbandonhisalbum B7zl91IG 天 41 
BacR Foe,but some of his fans never forgave him for playing an electric 
guitar during his appearance at the Newport Folk Festival; to themy elec- 
tric _ instruments exemplified commercial rock and roll，and Dylan2s 
actions Signaled a betrayal of their ideals of folk authenticity (for some 
reason，microphones and electric amplification didn?t have the same 
connotations).Eventheearlyfolkand folk-rocksingers ofthe decade,such 
as the Kingston Trio, Joan Baez, Pete Seeger, and the trio Peter, Paul and 
Mary, had often projected a sense of superiority to what they savw as the 
compromised,commercial culture ofrockand roll. 

The construction ofarockaestheticowed much to theprofessional rock 
critics who emerged in the middle of the 196os, especially Jon Landau， 
Lester Bangs, Greil Marcus, Dave Marsh, and Robert Christgau, the last 
three ofwhom werestillactiveand infuentialin the199os. 忆 itPzyaderwas 
thefirstimportantforum forAmerican rock criticism, followed by RoAzx7 
Stole, CaWdaddy,Cyee1and many others. In contrastto the industry-ori- 
ented reporting ofthetrade magazines-BiUboa7d ,CasA Box,Record ToNC- 
these critics offered analyses and consumer guides, provided defenses of 
rock which often argued for its status as art,and created infuential myths 
about and interpretations of rock's meanings，which were frequently 
thoughtto revolve around youth,rebellion,and fun.This was only partof 
the story: assome ofthese critics (particularly Marsh) have sinceadmitted， 
thatversion ofrockand rolls significance was produced by marginalizing 
all but white male musicians. Moreover, despite common perceptions of 
rock”s rebelliousness, much of the musics power actually came from its 
ability to prefigure ortemporarily createa society worth fitting into, 

The main models for the British and American musicians who created 
the hard rock style of the 196os were the songs, vocal styles, and guitar 
playing ofcountrybluesartists ofthe 192osand 193os.Often thesesources 
Were not acknowledged, as when the last cut of Led Zeppelin?s second 
album copied SonnyBoy Williamson?s recording ofVWillie Dixon2s B71N1I7 天 
O71 瑟 o1le, and Robert Plant and Jimmy Page claimed songwriting credit 
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and royalties without even bothering to change the title. The reworkings 
of African American country and Urban blues artists by blues scholar Eric 
Clapton (born 1945) made him the inspiration for a whole generation of 
British blues/rock bands and helped lay the musical groundwork for hard 
rock and heavy metal,especially through his playing on Creamy?s TYjeek of 
Pie (1968). Other crucial precedents for the rock music of subsequent 
decades were set by the power chords and intensity of the Who, and the 
dark posturingsofthe Doors. 

Demographics and style changes have always played an important Part 
in shaping the music industry. In 1964, Seventeen-year-olds became the 
largestage cohort in the United States,and by the early 197os,the various 
Styles of rock and roll accounted for nearly 8o percent of recorded mnusic. 
Since the hard rock and heavy metal ofthe late 196os and early 197os was 
rarely played on the radio, the ascendance of bands who (like Led Zep- 
pelin) rarely released singles contributed to the increasing importance of 
albums. Hard rock seemed to Sound especially good in cars - OF it fit well 
with the freedom, power, and mobility the car enabled - so it stimulated 
CaSSette tape Sales as well (after 1963). Because they too brought mobility 
aswellas privacy,transistorradios becameincreasinglypopularduring the 
decade. 

Rock differed from earlier rock and roll in several ways, even though a 
loose conglomeration of styles was regarded by fans as making Up rock. 
Most obviously, rock relied more completely on amplification, and even 
deliberate electronic distortion, which made guitars sound more power- 
名 ]. Even though the blues and Tin Pan Alley forms were still important 
modelsin the1l96osand 197os,many rocksongsweremoreelasticin form， 
Sometimes including lengthy improvisations, facilitated bythe increasing 
displacementofthe45 rpmsinglebythemorecapacious331/3 rpmalbum. 
Rock instrumentation expanded, with greater Usage by many bands of 
keyboards - electric pianos,organs,and later synthesizers - to enlargethe 
timbral palette. The early 196os saw the widespread adoption ofthe solid 
bodyelectricguitar,initiallybyinstrumental groupsliketheVentures,and 
in the late 196os Jimi Hendrix (1942-197o) revolutionized that instru- 
ment by exploiting the wild noisiness of feedback and distortion with 
Unprecedented virtuosity.， (Who else could have turned the national 
anthem into a protest Song, as Hendrix did at Woodstock in 1969?) 
According to Brian Eno, Hendrix was“the first Properly electronic com- 
poser”(Steinberg 1995). 

Manymusicians ofthelate 196os creativelymixed musical codes,staking 
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Outexplicitly political positionsand makingavailable other sorts ofequally 
consequential identities. In one ofthe decadesmostpopularsingles,Peobe 
Cot 如 Be 矶 ee (1968), the Rascals,a white group from New York,used the 
musical tecchniques ofblack gospel and the southern soul sounds of Stax to 
animate anti-racist lyrics that promoted peace and harmony， Barry 
McGuire warned that America was on the Eye of Destrxctionz (1965), using 
Dylan-infuenced vocals and a military-style snare drum to deliver a pes- 
Simistic critique of the contradictions and cruelties of the times. In TYNzte 
Rappbit (1967), the Jefferson Airplane used a similar snare drum and a 
famenco-derived half-step progression to create a feeling of suspension 
with growing intensity,dramatizinglyricsthatinvokedtheimageryof4/ice 
妨 TYozderiapd to glorify drugged transcendence.A different kind oftrans- 
gression was achieved byJanis Joplin,whose raspy,bluesyvoicearticulated 
claims to power and intensity ofexperience that directly challenged domi- 
nantideas aboutfeminine attitudes and behaviors,whatever the subjectof 
her lyrics. In 4 Niter Spade of Paie (1967), Procul Harum combined a har- 
monic progression adapted from J. S. Bach with vocals derived from soul 
models such as Oftis Redding, relying upon what musicologist Richard 
Middleton calleda"congruenceofcodes”butproducing newsignification， 
Wherebythecounterculturecould seeitselfas“'“sensuouslyspiritual (Bach 
mediated by soul singing) [and] 'immanently oppositional VS-6-vis bour- 
geois culture (rock madebaroque)”(Middleton 199o,p.31). 

Such fusions demonstrate how popular music can offer messages,expe- 
riences,and identities thatareno lesspowerfulforbeing nuancedandeven 
contradictory. The Whos Wy Gezerato1 (1965) angrily dismissed the 
futurewith itslyrics,even as its music created apresentthatmany listeners 
found attractive, credible,and energetic; it performed perseverance in the 
face of doubt and disorientation，just as did the impassioned vocals 
and startlingly adventurous harmonic progressions of the Four Tops in 
ReacOxt PUBe 7T1ere (1966). Songsaboutromance are often dismissed by 
critics as trivial, but records such as Marvin Gaye?s7 ed17d 下 7N7oUIA 太 e 
C7abjeyiz1e (1968) provide complex,conflicted,evenepicremindersthatfor 
most people,fewtopicsare more importantthan human relationships. In 
Eyemday Peobjple (1968), Sly and the Family Stone celebrated difference， 
diversity,and thepotential ofmusicto heal riftsamong racesand classes; in 
this doubly integrated band, men and women, black and white, created 
literal harmony. The popular music ofthe 196os exemplifies Christopher 
Smalls argument that music “is no mere entertainment, but a vital tool 
in the building and the maintenance of identity. It is a weapon for the 
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imagination in bringing to being, at least for the duration of a perfor- 
mance,asociety Which is richerand less coercivethan thatwhich today we 
know in reality, where individual and community enhance and comple- 
ment,ratherthan oppose,each other”(Small 1987,p.463). 


The 197os 


In the 197os;,rockand roll grew from the music ofa counter-culture to the 
music of virtually the entire culture. There were now Chuck Berry fans 
who were in their thirties, and by the late 198os, it would notbe uncom- 
mon to fnd two generations ofheavy metal fans living in the same house. 
Atthe same time, the music industry expanded throughout the decade - 
doubling in size between 1973 and 1978 - and it increasingly relied on 
genre labels and strict radio formats to make marketing more e 伍 cient， 
helping to fragment the rock community of the previous decade. The 
Specialized formats had the effect of resegregating radio, undoing the 
genre-blurring of the 196os, although a few groups, Such as Fleetwood 
Mac, Peter Frampton， Elton John, and, among black musicians，Stevie 
Wonder and Al Green, managed to appeal across formats to a broad audi- 
ence.Along with performers from the 196os who continued to be succesSs- 
名]，black audiences had the Jackson 5 and the soft soul sound of 
Philadelphia International Records. But the “album-oriented rock”FM 
radio format redefined “rock>” more narrowly than before: by deftinition， 
blacks and women didnrtplayit; Led Zeppelin,Journey, Rush, Styx,REO 
Speedwagon,and Kansas did. 

Social protest in popular music continued in the early 197os: Crosby， 
Stills, Nash and Young wrote OHnio (197o) to cry out against the killing of 
four college students by the National Guard. Motown had its biggest- 
sellingalbum with Marvin Gaye's Nats CozI Ozthefirstconceptalbum 
unified bythemes ofsocioeconomic critique. Civil rightsthemes declined， 
however, and performers like Barry Manilow pushed popular music back 
toward Tin Pan Alleymusical modelsand lyrical sensibilities.The Carpen- 
ters, John Denver, Harry Chapin, Olivia Newton-John, and Abba (from 
Sweden) were other 197os soft pop singles artists. 72jestOy) (1971)，by 
CaroleKing(born 1942)setanew record foralbum salesand helped estab- 
lish the introspective Singer-songwriter Style of the 197os,， with artists 
including Paul Simon，James Taylor， Neil Young，Billy Joel，Jackson 
Browne,and Cat Stevens continuing this personal style. Fleetwood Mac,a 
blues-oriented band at first, also reflected these infuences as they culti- 
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vated an adult rock audience with catchy, well-crafted albums, such as 
及 XIOU1S (1977). Bruce Springsteen (born 1949) brought together many 
Strands ofrock and roll history in a compelling nevw fusion; his albums of 
the 197os and 198os, especially Bo7it 如 RN (1975) and Bo71 12 友 e U.9.4. 
(1984) offered lyrics thatwere grounded in working-class dreams and ten- 
Sions, Set to a Sound that was both orchestrally grand and passionately 
hard-edged. Another blues-derived fusion of the time was the music of 
Carlos Santana, who succeeded with a combination of guitar virtuosity 
and Latin percussion thatreflected his bifocal ethnic perspective. 

Helen Reddy scored a surprise hit in 1972, when 747z Ta1N achieved 
huge sales while earning respectas afeminist anthem. Women negotiated 
the tension between Strength and difference: all-women rock bands such 
as Fanny or the Runavways harnessed rock and rolls energy and rebellion， 
while Cris Williamson, Meg Christian, and other folk-based“women2s 
music” artists who were associated with Olivia Records were more separ- 
atist,addressing womens concerns with gentleacoustic music,nurturing 
Voices that expressed something different from the rock and pop main- 
Stream. It was during the 197os that the dominant patriarchal ideals 
Started to Unravel in the face of feminist activism, leading toward a time 
when women wouldnthave to choose between being feminine and being 
powerful. From the 197os to the 199os, Bonnie Raitts worldly voice and 
exquisite slide guitar playing made thatargument. 

Southern rock bands, such as ZZ Top, the Allman Brothers Band， 
Lynyrd Skynyrd, and the Marshall Tucker Band, fused blues and country 
infuences with a boisterous assertion of regional pride; unlike some rock 
Stars, the Allman Brothers scrupulously credited the black bluesmen 
Whose songsand styles they absorbed.The country rock fusion fourished 
as Bob Dylan lent it greater respectability among rock audiences; Promi- 
nent groups included the Byrds, the Eagles, and the Nitty Gritty Dirt 
Band. Songs that dealt with the lives and dreams of working people were 
popular,and Conway Twitty (1933-1993), Merle Haggard,LorettaLynn， 
and Dolly Parton (born 1946) emerged as the decadexs most Successful 
coOuUntry singers, along with Charley Pride (born 1938), the onlyAfrican 
American ever to becomeastar in the genre. Songs aboutmodern gender 
relationships were common, but all of these singers came from poor OF 
Working-class backgrounds, and many of their lyrics dealt with the stru- 
ggles of working people for Survival and dignity. The development of 
“progressive”or outlaw country, exemplified by Willie Nelson, Waylon 
Jennings，and Jessi Colter, and based in Austin，Texas, created a new 
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bridgebetween country musicandyouthaudiences.Collaborating,Nelson 
andJenningshadanumberonehitwith MajtN40SDoz 世 Zet ZU Babies C7omW 
功 如 BeComwpboys(1978). 

Dependingonyourpointofview,Miles Davis(1926-1991l)eitherkilled 
jazz ormade itrelevanttoalargeaudience again with Bitcpes Brew (1969)， 
an electric jazz-rock fusion that made it to number 35 on the Pop charts. 
Bands such as Weather Report,Chicago,and Blood,Sweatand Tearsfilled 
theresultingjazz-rockmarketniche,usuallywith moreweighton therock 
Side,although Steely Dan found popular success with complex jazzy har- 
monies. Reggae was imported ffom Jamaica but never became as popular 
in the United States as in England: Bob Marley (1945-1981) - whose pas- 
Sionate,Socially observant songs ofdetermination and faith made him the 
firstblack international superstar and arguablythefirstmodern exemplar 
of “world music”- was the only major figure to Succeed in America， 
although others did well by picking up on reggae”s infuence, particularly 
thenewwavebandthe Policeattheend ofthe decade. 

By this time, amplification ofall instruments, with volume and timbre 
controlledbyacentral mixingboard,hadbecomethenormal practicein all 
Styles ofrock and roll. Refinements of multitrack recording made it posSs- 
ible for Stevie Wonder (born 195o), John Fogerty, and later, Prince (born 
1958),to play mostorall ofthe instruments and sing multiple vocal Parts 
on their albums. Wonders Liz joy 她 e C 询 (1973) was an extended 
meditation on Urbanization, migration,， and racism，set to celebratory， 
gospel-driven music. 

Although heavy metal had important precedents in late 196os hard 
rock, the genres founding documents appeared in 197o: Led Zeppelin2s 
Zed Zebjbjpelim 不 with mysticism and passionate vocals by Robert Plant; 
Black Sabbath>s Paxyazxioid， with occult references and OZzzy Osbourne?s 
paranoid whine;and Deep Purple's Deeb Pymje 1 Rock,with itsappropria- 
tions of harmonies and riffs 位 om eighteenth-century classical music. 
Bands such as Judas Priest, AC/DC, Aerosmith, Blue Oyster Cult, and 
Grand Funk Railroad confirmed a set of conventions, developing a dis- 
torted electric guitar Sound, heavy drums and bass, and powerful vocals 
thathelped make metal soundlouderthan any other style. 

Manyheavymetal bandsexploredoccultand mythological ideasin their 
lyrics, a practice derived from Black Sabbath and, earlier, blues singers 
Such as Robert Johnson and Howlin? Wolf. Nearly all metal bands devel- 
oped increasingly elaborate and spectacular Stage Shows to accompany 
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theirhugesounds. Heavy metal rarelyreceivedanyradio airplay-themost 
notable exception beingLed Zeppelin?s Stazmy4y 如 五 eayel, Which became 
the most requested song in the history of radio - but bands were able to 
depend on the concertattendanceandalbum purchases ofaloyal audience 
ofmostlywhiteand malefans in their teensand twenties.Asa genre,heavy 
metals greatestpopularitywould comein the 198os,yetattendanceatLed 
Zeppelin”s concert tour of 1973 broke the record previously held by the 
Beatles,and Kisswasthemostsuccessfulband ofthe decade,charting thir- 
teen platinum albums in ten years with virtually no airplay. Along with 
Alice Cooperand others,Kissexplored “glam>”spectacularityandandrog- 
yny with a heavy metal sound (androgynes fourished outside of metal as 
well,intheglitter or glam rock of Marc Bolan,Roxy Music,and especially 
David Bowie). Heavy metal emphasized drums and,especially,theelectric 
guitar, as virtuosic solo instruments. In 1978, his band”s debut album 
made Eddie Van Halen (born 1957) the most influential guitarist Since 
Hendrixand shapedthe course ofthe musics resurgencein the 198os. 

In the late 197os, popular music was dominated by disco. As had been 
thecase with rockand roll,mostoftheearlydisco recordingswerebyblack 
artists who were initially ignored by the music industry. Disco developed 
in dialogue with funk, the name claimed by George Clinton (born 1941)， 
Sly Stone,and Earth, Wind and Fire,as they psychedelicized and technol- 
ogized James Brown?s rhythmic innovations. Clinton?s techno-funk, as 
Cornel West put it，Africanized and technologized African American 
popular music，articulating“black middle-class anxieties toward yet 
fascination with U. S. “hi-tech” capitalist society; black working-class 
frustration of marginal inclusion within and ineffective protest against 
this society, and black underclass self-destructive dispositions owing to 
ouUtrightexclusion from this society”(Vest1988,pp.182-183). 

American disco also refected theinfuences ofsalsa,the softsoul sounds 
from Philadelphia International (the O?Jays, Harold Melvin and the Blue 
Notes)and,later,the synthesizer-dominated beatofEurodisco. Like funk， 
disco was a music of the dance foor, created by musicians at the fringe of 
therockindustry. Disco discjockeysin NewYorkand San Francisco devel- 
oped special techniques for mixing and cutting among records using two 
turntables, building and releasing tension to Sustain dancing pleasure 
indefinitely. Artists such as KC and the Sunshine Band，Sylvester, and 
Donna Summer (born 1948) celebrated the non-teleological joys of sex， 
dance, and community. Some Songs,， such as the international hit by 
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Cameroonian artist Manu Dibango,9ox1 Makossa (1973),avoided conven- 
tional verse-chorus forms in favor of sustained grooves with accretionary 
Structuresandjlimited improvisation. 

Initially, disco musicians and audiences alike belonged to marginalized 
communities: women，gays，blacks，and Latinos. Songs Such as the 
Trammps's Disco Tepo merged gospel ecstasy, sedimented memory of 
Social protest (as in the chorus lyrics“Burn，Baby, Burn2), and sexual 
exXcitement for a dancing community， Barry White (1944-2003) SuUrT- 
rounded his languid, sexy, growlwith an opulent string orchestraand Los 
Angeles's best studio musicians. The Village People managed to sell eigh- 
teen million albums without most of their audience having noticed that 
they built their image and their most successful lyrics (了 MXM.C.4.， Macpo 
Ma IN 切 e Na all 1978-1979) on gay Stereotypes. In the mid 197os， 
disco crossed overfrfomagayand blackurbanaudience to the mainstream. 
As usual, a white, straight, male group eventually attracted the largest 
audience: in the case of disco, that group was the Bee Gees, made up of 
three brothers named Gibb from Australia. When theirsoundtrack forthe 
moviesSatdaay NAtFever(1977)becamethebiggestsellingrockalbum in 
history-foreshadowing greatersynergybetween moviesandsongsin sub- 
Sequentdecades- radio stations began convertingtoadiscoformat,andby 
1979,there were atleast 200 all-disco stations broadcasting in the United 
States. 

With the possible exceptions of heavy metal and rap, disco was proba- 
bly the most despised genre in the history of American popular music. 
Some of this reaction can be traced to hatred of the original constituency 
of disco - that is, to racism and homophobia (as in the extensive“Disco 
Sucks”campaign). Also, disco became in large measure a producer>s art， 
created in thestudio,which led performing musicians to lead boycottsand 
campaignsagainstit. Discoxs message ofpleasure in an integrated dancing 
community was also derided as shallow, compared to the complexities of 
art rock, the poetry of the singer-Songwriters, Or the“authentic” mascu- 
line posturing of the rock bands. Disco musicxs emphasis on a pounding 
beat was mocked as clichEd and mindless, in part because it suggested a 
formula that led to many imitations and novelties, such as 刀 ooked oz CUas- 
SC (1981). But the music was most important initially to marginalized 
people - black, gay,female,working-class-forwhom disco pleasure wasa 
realization ofutopian hopes for communal harmony and bodily pleasure; 
later, huge worldwide audiences, constituting the most diverse fan base 
Since early rock and roll,also found disco compelling.Although it is often 
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thought to have disappeared or gone underground in the 198os, disco 
lived on, under assumed names, in the popular “dance music”of sub- 
Sequent decades. 

At the other extreme from disco was punk, a music which distrusted 
polished performances, rejected utopian fantasies, and discouraged any 
butthe crudest dancing. Punks celebrated amateurism and anti-commer- 
ciality, in part as a reaction against the growth in power and organization 
ofthe music industry. Punk music was deliberately noisy, often featuring 
Screamed vocals and songs that were stripped down to the bare minimum 
ofa couple ofraucously pounded chords. Instrumental virtuosity was dis- 
COUraged, since it was seen as glib, false, and a contradiction of Punk>s 
egalitarian ethos.Theimmediate roots ofthis stylewerein theartful apoc- 
alyptic cynicism of Lou Reed (born 1942) and the Velvet Underground in 
196os,and in Patti Smithys harsh blend ofpoetryand music; the Ramones 
andIggy Pop wereamongthefirstAmerican Punk rockers. 

TheEnglish punkscenewas createdbyyounger,angrier,moreworking- 
classmusiciansandaudiences. Malcolm McLaren created and managed the 
Sex Pistols, making them the most infamous of punk bands; their first 
Single was called 47za7cpy 2 友 e UK. (1976),and their second, God Saye 太 e 
Queei (1977), managed to hit number one on the charts even though its 
airplay was banned in England. The Sex Pistols claimed to be disrupting 
notonlythefatuous complacency ofcorporate-dominated rock music,but 
the rest ofthe social contractas well.The Clash offered a much more artic- 
ulate and focused, and no less intense, political critique in Zoxzdoxz CaAI 
(1979),which earned themaUsfollowing,and sawxzdizjttzstz/(198o). Because 
punk rejected so many ofthe conventions ofrock, women wereenabled to 
Participate more fully in guitar-oriented rock than ever before; Poly 
Styrene, leader of the band X-Ray Spex, and Siouxsie Sioux, of Siouxsie 
and the Banshees,arenotableexamples. 

Other bands sprang Up，using a similar combination of signifiers: 
calculatedly crude musicaccompanied byripped clothes and shaved heads 
to draw attention to their alienation and hostility. Punk eventually spPlit 
into the hard core style of Black Flag, the Dead Kennedys, X, and the 
Plasmatics,on the onehand,and the New Wave bands thatadopted some 
Part of punk”s pose but cooled the music with synthesizers and ironic 
lyrics, on the other: the Cars, Devo, Blondie, the B-52s, and the Talking 
Heads. Justas Sly and the Family Stone had done earlier, in some of their 
band line-ups the Talking Heads made an important Statement with each 
appearance Simply by being integrated by race and gender, and in the 
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198os the group drew increasingly on contemporary black, African, and 
Caribbean rhythms. 

Some ofthe mostsuccessful artists ofthe 196os sustained their popular- 
ity throughoutthe 197os; indeed,Bob Dylan,the Rolling Stones,and the 
Grateful Dead all maintained a devoted following into the 199os. Yet the 
death of Elvis Presley and the murder of John Lennon at the turn of the 
decadeseemedto signalabreakwith the past. In variousways,197os music 
responded to the frustration of many of the dreams ofthe 196os. An eco- 
nomic slump, the perception of chronic social problems, and distrust of 
government appear to have been addressed most directly by punk and 
heavy metal, butthenew gender identities and communal ideals valorized 
by disco and other styles should be acknowledged as politically significant 
as well. 


The 198os 


Technological developments shaped the music of the 198os: affordable 
synthesizersand drum machines enabled musicians to produce nearly any 
imaginable sound; inexpensive sampling technology allowed hip hop and 
dance music producers to build new songs out of frfagments of old ones; 
Sequencing programs made the computer a musical instrument and 
brought virtually any combination of sounds under the control of one 
musician; satellite technology achieved global exposure for many musi- 
cians. Cassettes had individualized and democratized musical reception 
Worldwide; the spread of cassette technology cutAmerican musicxs share 
ofthe world marketto onethird,onlyhalfofwhatithad been in the 197os， 
Digital Compact Discs,introduced in 1983,broughthigher sound quality 
in a playback-only format, boosting music industry profits because they 
Sold forhigher prices yetcostno more than cassettes to produce. 

MTV began broadcasting musicvideos on cable television in 1981,after 
conducting more audience research than any previous television channel 
had undertaken. Music television helped the careers of stars who could 
uniteahugeaudience,such as Bruce Springsteen, Michael Jackson (born 
1958), Prince, and Madonna (born 1958). Initially, the cost of video pro- 
duction made it more di 伍 cult and expensive for unknown bands to 
achieve exposure, but later many groups found it easier to gain attention 
through MTYV than through radio，where formats were often Stricter. 
Musicvideosemerged asa multimedia, collaborative art form, sometimes 
expanding beyond the confines of the three-minute pop song and experi- 
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menting with Special effects, fast cuts, unusual camera angles, and non- 
narrative forms. The new emphasis on spectacularity in popular music 
helped heavy metals rise to unprecedented popularity in the 198os, since 
metals performing styles and stage Shows had long emphasized visual 
Spectacle. Italso assisted asecond British Invasion ofcatchypop bandslike 
Duran Duran,early in the decade. 

Separated from Motown and eventually from his brothers，Michael 
Jackson madehis firstsolo album (OFie Tazl)in 1979andpromptly sold 
Seven million copies ofit, but 7Z7iUer(1982) broke all previous records by 
selling over forty million copies worldwide. Jackson”s dynamic dancing 
and alternately cooing and gritty vocals, Supported by Quincy Jones”s 
compelling production and a cameo solo byvirtuoso heavy metal guitarist 
Eddie Van Halen, united an enormous pop audience, forced MTV to alter 
its Programming policies, and revived a slumping record industry. Since 
one tremendously popular album is much more profitable than several 
Smaller sellers，7N7iey also encouraged the industry to concentrate its 
resources on areduced pool ofbankable talent. 

AsJackson was desegregating MTV,Prince washelpingto overcome the 
institutionalized racism ofAOR radio with Zitte Red Come 帮 ,atune white 
rock stations” listeners wouldnxt let them ignore. Princes biggestalbum 
was Pb/eRaiztsreleasedin 1984along withafilm ofthesamename.Songs 
like Zetxs Co Crazyand Da7l9 Nilievoked desireand abandonasfewhad 
done since Little Richard and Jimi Hendrix,and jexz DovesCmy displayed 
an androgynous vulnerability backed by music that broke all of the rules 
yet worked. Prince would remain one of the most musically innovative 
musicians of the decade, and his compelling grooves often underpinned 
radical explorations ofgender identity. 

Although MTV had done much to reinforce sexism and objectification， 
Some of the most popular musicians of the 198os were women, such as 
Tina Turner, Madonna, Pat Benatar, Cyndi Lauper, Joan Jett,and Chrissie 
Hynde,whoprojected unabashedly sexualand powerfulimages. Madonna 
became the most famous musician in the world (with the possible excep- 
tion of Michael Jackson) and the mostsuccessful woman in music history 
by skillfully evoking, inflecting, and exploiting the tensions implicit in a 
variety ofstereotypesand imagesofwomen.Thevideo for Madonna's pe 
4 .Prayer (1989) drew both praise and blame for its critique of racismy its 
bold (for some viewers) enactmentofan inter-racial kiss,and its linkage of 
theecstaticcommunity ofa gospel choir with Catholictraditions ofsacred 
eroticism. Whitney Houston, though a first-rate Singer, was much more 
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af 全 rmative，sticking mostly to conventionally themed songs about 
romance; as an actress and model, she was ideal for the MTV-infuenced 
pop world. Dolly Parton crossed over from thecountry chartsin 1981 with 
her song 9 如 9, a mildly Marxist analysis of the exploitation of o 伍 ce 
WwWorkers,infused with thejoyous solidarity ofa gospel choir. 

Although country music continued to incorporate aspects of rock and 
pop,atraditional revival overtook the genre in the early 198os,evident in 
the bluegrass impact on Ricky Skaggs and the influences of honky tonk， 
western swWing,and rockabilly on such artists as George Strait(born 1952)， 
Randy Travis，Dwight Yoakam, and Reba McEntire (born 1954). The 
release of the movie Upbazt Cowboy in 198o sparked a temporary craze for 
“Western>” stylesofmusic,dancing,and fashions.Successful 197os singers 
like ConwayTwitty,Merle Haggard,Dolly Parton,George Jones, Waylon 
Jennings, and especially Willie Nelson topped the charts in the 198os as 
well. Alabama, the Statler Brothers, and Oak Ridge Boys brought group 
harmonies and gospel infuences to the fore. 

The singer-songwriter tradition continued with Billy Joel and Paul 
Simon. The latter's Gyacelaid (1986) featured the exciting，new (to 
America) sounds ofblack South African musicians, but stirred up contro- 
Versy because Simon, in order to make the album, fouted a_ cultural 
boycott intended to protest South African apartheid; moreover, Simon2s 
African collaborators Were credited with few songwriting royalties for 
their music. Yet the album arguably did much to increase empathy for 
black South Africans among US audiencesi its production and reception 
exemplify the complexity of cultural interactions. So did Bruce Spring- 
Steen?s Bo zt 友 e U.5.4.(1984):thesong?scelebratory musicled both pres- 
idential candidatesto useitin their campaigns,despitelyrics thatindicted 
American leaders forthe racism and senselessness ofthe Vietnam VVar. 

Dance music continued to be popular, as Janet Jackson became a major 
Star and singer-choreographer Paula Abdul had a string of hits. New 
Edition, Guy, and Bobby Brown revived the smooth sound of the soul 
Singers and male vocal groups, mixing it with hip hop rhythms and thus 
defining a new genre “nevw jackswing.”Other successful singles artists of 
the decade included black pop singer Lionel Richie and white soul singers 
George Michael and Michael Bolton. U2?s 7TJe 1osjpxa Dee (1987) evoked 
yearning and hope with Bono?s passionate vocals set Over the processed 
polyrhythms of their guitarist, The Edge. R.E.M. moved from cult to 
broad popularity over the decade, building on a country/folk sound with 
post-punkenergyand oblique lyrics. 
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Atrend of megar-events began in 1985, as rock charity concerts Band 
Aid, USA for Africa, and Live Aid directed great attention to a variety of 
Social causes. The zt Calbum,recorded bya diverserangeofmusicians 
Under the name “Artists United AgainstApartheid,” dramatized the facts 
about repressive South African racism for a broad audience. Live Aid was 
reportedly the largest single event in human history，witnessed by 1.6 
billion people, yet it was criticized for depoliticizing famine (there is 
enough food to feed the world, so why exactly do some people have too 
much and others too little? even as it politicized music in the name of 
humanity. Such events Were certainly less participatory, less antirauthori- 
tarian,and less anti-commercial than the festivals ofthe 196os. Moreover， 
theyalsohelpedthemusicindustry develop new markets. In fact,exploita- 
tion of world markets had become necessary for the further growth ofthe 
major record companies. Five multinational corporations novw controlled 
two thirds oftheworld musicmarket;yetonly one ofthose companies was 
American-owned, marking ashift away from anysimple model ofcultural 
imperialism. 1985 also savw the formation of the Parents Music Resource 
Center (PMRC) by Tipper Gore (wife of then-Senator Albert Gore, Jr.)， 
Susan Baker (wife ofthen-Treasury Secretary James A. Baken,and several 
other wives of powerful government fgures. The Centers conjugal 
COnnections enabled it to launch effective censorship campaigns and 
Prompt Senate hearings on what they called“porn rock.”ThePMRC cri- 
tiques centered on lyrics that werejudged deviantor dangerous.Although 
no evidence ofsuch dangerwaseverproduced,their campaign for“volun- 
tary”labeling of “offensive>” records caused some major retail chain Stores 
torefuse to stockrecordings by certain artists,makingtheirmusicunavail- 
able in some areas. The music targeted by the PMRC mostly belonged to 
the two most influential and successful genres of the decade, heavy metal 
and rap. 

The 198os saw the transformation of heavy metal from the music of a 
Subculture into one of the dominant genres of American music. A_new 
wave of British heavy metal hit at the turn of the decade, with shorter, 
catchier Songs， more Sophisticated production techniques,，and higher 
technical standards.BandslikeIron Maiden, DefLeppard,and Motorhead 
Played very differentstyles ofmusic,buttheyall wereexperiencedasatide 
of renewal for heavy metal. Around 1983-1984,， Motley Criie and Ratt 
Spearheaded a revival of “glam>”metal androgyny, where male appropria- 
tion of makeup and other signs of female spectacularity transgressed 
gender codes, enabled further male rebellion, and invited cross-gender 
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identification with metals power. Metal guitaristsappropriation oftech- 
niques, values, and pedagogy accelerated throughout the 198os, making 
Stunning displays of instrumental virtuosity routine at even the per- 
formances of local, unsigned bands. Southern California emerged as the 
new center ofheavy metal musicas bands from other parts ofthe country- 
amongthem Poison,and GunsN? Roses -flocked to LosAngeles in hopes 
ofgetting signed to a majorlabel contract. 

Def Leppard”s Py7omizta (1983) broughtthe band stardom and led the 
metal boom ofthe following year: in 1983,heavy metal records accounted 
foronly 8 percent ofall recordings sold in the United States, but one year 
later, that share had increased to 2o percent. Bon Jovirs 98Lzbjjpez7 Ne Et 
(1986) helped to broaden heavy metals popularity byfusing the intensity 
and heaviness of metal with the romantic sincerity of pop and the con- 
Structed “authenticity”of rock, helping to createahuge new gender-bal- 
anced audience. Bon Jovirs success not only reshaped metals musical 
discourseand sparked imitations and extensions; italso gained metal sub- 
Stantial radio airplay for the firsttime. In December 1986,MTV increased 
the amount of heavy metal it programmed by putting more metal videos 
into their regular rotation and initiating a special program called 五 exd- 
bage1s” Bull which soon became the channels most popular show with 
1.3 million viewers each week. Forthe restofthe decade,bandslike White- 
Snake，Bon Jovi，Poison，Motley Criie，and Ozzy OSsbourne usually 
accounted foratleasthalfofthetop twentyalbumson the charts. 

Fragmentation accompanied the expansion of the metal scene during 
the 198os, however. Genres proliferated as fans, magazine Writers, and 
record marketers began referring to thrash metal, commercial metal, lite 
metal, power metal,American metal, black (Satanic) metal,white (Christ- 
ian) metal, death metal, speed metal, and glam metal. The thrash metal 
Style, with its increased speed, growled vocals, heavy distortion, complex 
Song Structures,and precise ensemble performances originated in the San 
Francisco bayareaearlyin thedecadewith groupssuch as Metallica, Slayer， 
Testament,Exodus,Megadeth,and Possessed.The musicianswho created 
thrash wereinfluenced by both heavymetal and punk,although metalhad 
differed greatly from punk in its emphasis on virtuosity and control. 
Metallicas Master of Pxbjpbpet (1986) became thrash metabs first Platinum 
album and by the early 199os thrash metal would successfully challenge 
the mainstream of metal and redefine it: Metallica and a few other bands 
were able to headline arena concerts and appear regularly on MTV， 
although radio play remained incommensurate with their popularity. 
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Much ofthis musicarticulated alienation from a corruptworld in its lyrics， 
and enacted collective survival in its intricate and precise ensemble work. 
Living Colour, an all-African American rock band, merged Led Zeppelin- 
Style drums and guitar riffs with thrash- and free-jazz-infuenced guitar 
Solos and funky rhythms; one oftheir songs wentso far in its suspicion of 
the power of media images as to implicate Joseph Stalin and Mahatma 
Gandhialike in the CxtojPersozaltb(1988). 

Rap music developed along with break dancing and graftias a part of 
thehip hop cultureofthe Bronxin the 197os.Atdancesand block parties， 
disc jockeys spun records on dual turntables, as was done in discos, creat- 
ing Seamjless segues from tune to tune. But hip hop DJs also began to 
overlaybits ofonerecordwhile anotherwasplaying,inventing practices of 
decontextualizing and then recontextualizing fragments of the musical 
pastthat continued to beatthe center ofhip hop composition when more 
Sophisticated sampling technology became available. Hip hop composers 
recycled funky predecessors like James Brown and George Clinton,build- 
inghistoryand collective memory into their newtracks. DJs started using 
the turntable as a percussion instrument rather than a Simple means of 
Playback, as they“scratched>”the stylus in the groove in polyrhythmic 
improvisation. Meanwhile, rappers delivered boasts, critiques, warnings， 
exhortations,and other messages in intricatelyrics thatwererhythmically 
declaimed ratherthan sung.Atthesametime thathip hop musicians were 
asSserting individuality,they were also evoking collective identity through 
the history sedimented in their samples and rhymes. Although many 
listeners initially found it disorienting and non-musical, rap Was heir to a 
longtradition ofblack rhetorical practices, creativelyusing new technolo- 
gies but displaying intimate connections with traditions ofpreaching and 
toasting. 

Recording companies were Slow to pick up on this local style. The first 
rap record was the Sugarhill Gang?s Rabje1s Del 好 1it (1979), but many 
Americans were introduced to the genre bythefirstwhite rap hit, Rabjtx7e 
(1981),asurrealsongwithapopularvideobytheNewVaveband Blondie. 
With 7je Messaqge (1982),Grandmaster Flash (born 1958) and the Furious 
Five gavenotice ofrap?s potentialforcogentsocial critique.L.L.CoolJand 
Kool Moe Dee were among the best of the boasting rappers, conducting 
cuUtting contests with arrogance，complex word play, and compelling 
rhythms.Run-D.M.C. drew broader attention to hip hop culture in 1986 
with their remake ofAerosmith>s TYZ 太 Tis TYzy,which crossed overto the 
pop charts. Queen Latifah (born 197o), Salt-n-Pepa,and MC Lyte proved 
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thatthey could rap as hard as the menas theybecame strong advocates for 
the concerns of black women and opened avenues for public dialogue 
aboutgenderrelations.Attheend ofthe decade, “gangsta>”Trapperslike Ice 
Cube (born 1969),N.VW.A.,and Ice-T (born 1958) generated tremendous 
COntroversy with theirviolentrappingaboutlives damaged by racism and 
Poverty.Public Enemydriven bythe rhetoricalvirtuosityofrapperChuck 
D.(born 196o),offered ahighly articulate version of social criticism in the 
age of deindustrialization and increased the popularity of black national- 
ism among young African Americans. The group”s production team, the 
Bomb Squad，used_ complicated sampling techniques to assemble 
intensely noisy, dissonant, polyrhythmic music. Despite their militancy， 
Public Enemy?s audience was half white; complex a 伍 nities across racial 
lines meant that rap actually became more Afrocentric as it gained main- 
Stream acceptance. 

Although critics often lumped together heavy metal and rap, typing 
them as noisy and deviant, rap celebrated vocal virtuosity and technolog- 
ical artifice while metal prized instrumental virtuosityand live group Per- 
formance.Both styleswereanything buthomogenous;each offeredawide 
range of sensibilities and themes. Their conventions were developed by 
mostly separated communities，although both were embraced and 
adoptedbydiverseaudiencesalloverthe world.They attracted censorship 
because ofthe powerand credibility oftheir representations and critiques 
of the worlds their fans inhabited. Both genres, like many other kinds of 
musicthatwereaccessiblethroughliveperformance,musictelevision,and 
records, hosted important discussions and competing Presentations of 
gender, race, Social hierarchy, violence, and community. Musicians and 
fans ofthe 198os proved thatevenin an eraofincreasing domination ofthe 
musicbusinessbyahandfulofmultinational corporations,musical experi- 
ence,howevermediated, could be rich and diverse. 


The 199os 


While 198os styles ofrap and pop balladry continued to fourish in the fol- 
lowing decade, two new musical developments marked the early and 
middle years ofthe 199os:the commercial breakthrough ofcountry music 
and the emergence of “alternative”music. Technological and commercial 
developments hadlessimpactthan had been the caseinthe198os;CD sales 
Overtook those of cassettes early in the 199os,and sampling and sequenc- 
ing techniques remained important. The copyright codes were amended 
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in 1995 to Stymie those who would freely upload and download mnusic 
through the Internet. Adoption of soUNDSCAN point-of-sale reports in 
1991 brought greater accuracy to the BiLboaxd charts and other measures 
of retail sales; as a result, rap and country suddenly appeared to be more 
popularthan had been thought. 

Corporate control ofrecording,promotionretailing,and broadcasting 
increased throughout the 198os and 199os, and not without strife: 1994 
found George Michael]，Metallica, and The Artist (formerly known as 
Prince) locked in legal battle with their record companies. Still, ifrecord 
companies seemed to be quicker than ever to exploit trends，their 
COncentration on revenue generation tended to distance them from the 
Creative process，permitting popular musicians considerable artistic 
autonomy. While media conglomerates increasingly sought“synergy>” 
through mergers that allowed them to use music as a means to sell other 
products,and record labels offered record-breaking contracts to ahandful 
of bankable stars - Janet Jackson, Maria Carey, Motley Criie, the Rolling 
Stones,Prince,Madonna,MichaelJackson,Aerosmith -audiencesbought 
musicthat was increasingly diverse.“World music” became an important 
Imarketing category and radio format, and a number of smaller record 
labels weakened the dominance ofthe big six multinationals, which con- 
trolled 93 percent of the US market in 199o but had only 81 percent SiX 
years later. Audiences also remained diverse: although popular music is 
usually perceived as youth-driven, adults over twenty bought 76 percent 
of all recordings in 1992. The success of soundtrack albums in the 199os 
exemplified the integration of various facets of the entertainment busi- 
ness: of the five number one Songs of 1991-1995, four had appeared in 
feature flms. Buteven the best-selling music was far 位 om homogeneous; 
although debates over authenticity and“selling out”have remained 
popular among fans and critics, failure to understand that commercial 
Success is not incompatible with creativity“leads to the tendency to 
lionize artists when they are leastsuccessful and to dismiss them precisely 
atthemomentoftheir greatestimpact”(Garofalo 1997,p.446). 

What is alternative music? The Sb20 4Utemtatioe Recoxrd GUIide points to 
fragmentation, bohemia, and a“neurotic discomtfort over massified and 
commodified culture”(VWeisbard 1995,p.viib,butitsalphabeticallistings 
Subvert Such coherence: the first slot is given to the pop group Abba, and 
its “Top 1loo Alternative Albums” includes music by U2，Ornette 
Coleman，Prince，Chic, and Madonna. “Alternative” is usually defined 
more narrowly as an outgrowth of 198os post-punk and college radio 
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Scenes,broughtto fruition by Seattlexs Sub Pop label in thelate 198osand 
made mainstream in 1991 by Nirvana?"s album Neve71z11d. Previously， 
“alternative”phad meant“unmarketable”to industry insiders;， until 
around 1987, when the major ljabels recognized college radio as a market- 
ing tool,R.E.M. was the only really successful crossover. Nirvana?s Unex- 
pected success - Geffen initially shipped only go,ooo copies of an album 
that would eventually sell more than ten million - completed the genre 
realignmentthathad accelerated when GunsN?Roses blurred thebound- 
aries ofheavy metalattheturn ofthe decade.Theresultwas initially called 
“grunge>” around which coalesced the idea of mainstream alternativity， 
with groups such as Offspring，Soundgarden，Green Day,， and Stone 
Temple Pilots crossing over into the big time. Grunge combined influ- 
ences from heavy metal,hard-core,and college radio alternative, bringing 
together the audiences for those genres. A related development was the 
creation ofall-female“riot grrrl> bands,such as Bikini 开 刘 ,Bratmobile,7 
Year Bitch,L7,Babes in Toyland,and,mostfamously, Hole,led by Court- 
neyLove.As with grunge,their performanceswWerelessmusically virtuosic 
and spectacularthan heavy metal,buttheyretained metalssense ofaliena- 
tionand rebellion.The masspopularity ofalternativehad theeffect ofcon- 
名 sing cultural categories of mainstream and margin: with Pearl Jam 
outselling Michael Jackson,the question arose-alternative to what? 

Alternative music is often linked to a cynical “Generation X,”disillu- 
Sioned heirs of the Baby Boomers. But cultural disaffection can be an 
entirely reasonable response to social conditions, particularly downward 
mobility. One year after graduation,4o Percentofthe collegeclass of199o 
was Unemployed or working at a job that did not require a degree. The 
median age offirst-time home owners rose from twenty-Sseven in the early 
198os to thirty-five in 1991. The decline in real wages,an ongoing trend 
Since 1973, persisted, as did the rise in service sector employment. ITo 
many young people, the failure of the American Dream?s twin tenets - 
“work hard and you will succeed>>”and“our children will have it better>”- 
Was blatant. That themes of alienation would find voice in their music 
Should notbe surprising. 

Cynicism,merged with an intensesense oflossand desire,characterized 
a Whole range of alternative music. R.E.M. continued the often wistful]， 
indecisive,melancholy style they had pioneered, with songs such asZos1749 
zy Reziot (1991) relying upon poetic ambiguities and directionless 
minor chords. In their breakthrough song SELL ZIRe 72e] Sbi7it (1991)， 
Nirvana forcefully presented contradictory di 但 dence, bitter humor, and 
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rage,bringing grunge to the mainstream. The pain in the voice of singer 
Kurt Cobain (1967-1994) Soared over raw repeated guitar chords to 
model afragmented personality barelyholding on; ambivalenceaboutthe 
groups commercial success wasa factor in Cobain>s suicide. 

Similarly grittyvocalsand muscular guitar helped Pearl Jam address the 
Problems of constructing a viable identity in a declining world; Jereyt2) 
(1991) Spoke directly to the consequences of parental neglect and abuse. 
Polly Jean Harvey?”s iconoclastic feminism built on her edgy voice and 
guitar playing; on FEcstasy (1993),She plays“bottleneck>” slide guitar, quiv- 
ering and swooping to Support the extreme hunger, risk, and abandon 
invoked by the lyrics. Trent Reznor, recording as Nine Inch Nails, mixed 
raw guitar and synthesizer patterns infuenced by industrial music to 
arrive at the dystopic vistas of his breakthrough album，7Ze Dowmomwi74 
Sbi01 (1994). Beckess melange of musical styles supported his ironic com- 
mentary on the consumerism thatundercuts Sincerity, stability, and com- 
munity; his anthemic Zosey alternates SUrreal, associative lyrical images 
with a 瑟 ey Jude-like chorus that good-naturedly locates Beck himselfas a 
Partofthat same fawed world. 

The Lollapalooza festival of 1991 brought together a wide range of 
Styles united by their sense of transgression and their production of con- 
troversy. Its organizer, Perry Farrell of Janexs Addiction, included post- 
punk artists such as Henry Rollins,the Butthole Surfers,and Siouxsieand 
the Banshees, but also the black funk-metal group Living Colour, the 
industrial synthesis of Nine Inch Nails, and rapper Ice Ts thrash band， 
Body Count. Lollapalooza crossed lines of race, class, and gender more 
than any previous tour, and overt political messages and the presence of 
leftist organizations at the festival created a sense of being “alternative> 
that was more pointed than the common use of that term as a marketing 
CategOry. 

The mostsurprising commercial breakthrough ofthedecadewasthatof 
COUntry music: in 1992,4o percent ofthe top twenty-five albums were by 
countryartists,with Garth Brooks,unrelated duo Brooksand Dunn,Allan 
Jackson, and 198os stars Reba McEntire，George Strait, and Alabama 
leading the way.A craze for country line dancing helped create new audi- 
ences for the genre, as did the fact that it presented an alternative to the 
aggressive Sounds of rap and heavy metal，which seemed to dominate 
popular musicat the turn of the decade. A new generation of sexy female 
Singers complemented the tight-jeaned male“hatactsthough past stars 
Such as PatsyClinesold steadily,too. Martina McBride pushedthelimits of 
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popular feminism with her hit song Jadejeztdece Day (1991), Which cele- 
brated a woman>”s escape from her abusive husband by means of burning 
down their house. Much of this music combined honky-tonk subject 
matter, bolstered by touches of traditional fddle and steel guitar, with 
guitar (sometimes distorted)and drum soundsthathelped the music cross 
Over to a broader pop audience. Country remained the genre that Was 
closesttoTin Pan Alley production methods: mosthitsongs were wfTitten 
by professional songwriters, pitched by demo singers to established stars， 
and recorded by professional studio musicians (usually in Nashville). 
Garth Brooks (born 1962)achieved extraordinary success with hisagile， 
Sincerevoiceand strong songsontopicsrangingfromthejoysand pains of 
loveto raucous celebrations ofworking-classcommunity,such as Piezds 7 
ZomwPlaces(199o)and47ie7icaN ON1l-7TDURBa174Ssociatio1(1993).The latter 
Song,wWith its resentmentofwelfare recipients,seemed toconfirmahostof 
reactionary redneck stereotypes even as it evoked bar-room camaraderie. 
YetTJYeSpal Be mee(1992),asonginspired bytheverdictofRodneyKing?s 
police brutality case, denounced racism, homophobia, religious bigotry， 
andrulebytherich,appealingforfreespeech,equality,and environmental 
reStoration. Itbecame Brookss mostcontroversial song,butherefused to 
back away from the Principles itarticulated.Atone point Brooks had four 
albums in the overall Top 2oj; by the middle of the decade, country had 
become the nations mostpopular radio formatand Brooks vied with Led 
Zeppelin for second greatestalbum sales ofall time (after the Beatles). 
Michael Jackson continued to be one ofthe worldxs most popular per- 
formers. His Bcl or Tite (1991) music video featured his dynamic 
singinganddancingframed byappPropriations ofrap,metal,and other cul- 
tural “hooks>”but it provoked considerable controversy on account of its 
representations of cultural identities and violence. The song?s individual- 
istic anti-racism Was illustrated by Jackson?s performances with a variety 
of “ethnic” (African, Thai, Native American， East Indian, and Cossaclo 
dancers, although the reduction of others to dancing Stereotypes and 
Jackson?s lack of interaction with most of them made for ambiguous 
results,， despite the brilliance of his performances. The most effective 
portion was arguably the innovative“morphing”scene，wWhere digital 
technology enabled diverse faces to blend into one another,undercutting 
the essentialism ofappearance Upon which racism depends.A concluding 
Segmentshowing Jackson in anihilistic rage was cutafter protests. 
Thehard-core gangstarap ofIce Cube,Ice-I,zPac(Tupac Shakun,Snoop 
Doggy Dogg, and DI. Dre also provoked controversy，wWith defenders 
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arguing that Such music is“reality rap”that documents real life, while 
others objected to the misogyny and violence in its lyrics and posturing. 
Historian Robin D. G. Kelley (1994) has analyzed the contradictions of 
black youth who protest their criminalization by the police and media by 
adopting the pose of criminals, and he also points to profane and violent 
ancestorsSsuch as thenow-canonized Jelly Roll Morton to supporttheargu- 
mentthatrappersareunfairly typed as unprecedented deviants. Kelleyand 
others would directourattention to the complexities ofa genre thatis often 
demonized as shallow and monolithic and to real sources of violence and 
OpPpression - one seventh of white children live below the poverty line， 
Whereashalfofblack children do; 12 percentofdrug users are black, but43 
percent ofdrug felony convictions are of black offenders and 78 percent of 
Prison time for such convictions is served by black people; black youth 
unemployment has quadrupled since 1965 while white youth unemploy- 
menthasremained static.Gangstarap cannotbefairlyanalyzedorevaluated 
withouttaking into accounttheunfair conditions to which itresponds. 

The large white male audiences for gangsta rap have Sometimes been 
explained in terms of exoticism or dismissed as inconsequential to the 
genre，but rappers Such as Ice-T deliberately strive to reach that seg- 
ment of the public. The cover of his 瓦 ome Tvasioz album (1993) depicts 
not only a violent act of breaking and entering but also a white youth 
listening to Ice Cube，reading Malcolm X，and wearing an African 
medallion, exemplifying the power - and to many, the danger - of black 
artists becoming white youth?s culture heroes. This same threat appeared 
with what was perhaps the decade*s most controversial song, Cojp Key 
(1992)，recorded by the thrash band led by Ice-IT，Body Count. The 
murders of Tupac Shakur in 1996 and the Notorious B. I.G.in 1997 dra- 
matized the high stakes ofwhatTupac called “Thug Life”and robbed hip 
hop of two of its pre-eminent and distinctive artists. The latter rapped 
across bar lines like a bebopper, extending phrases with extra rhyming 
fragments; Tupac?s precise, percussive Vocals addressed a great Tange of 
topicsand presented astrongyetvulnerable persona. LosAngeless multi- 
cultural climate nurtured a great range of hip hop voices, ffom Mexican- 
American rapper Kid Frost to mixed-ethnicity group Cypress 五 刘 ， 
Showing that the more nationalist rap became, the more marginalized 
groups discovered its value for working through issues of identity and 
community. If there is much to criticize about gangsta rap, there is also 
much under-appreciated artistry. 

The"“neo-doowop”ofmale groups Boyz II Men, Jodeci,and Color Me 
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Badd,and thefemale group EnVoguerevived sensuous vocal harmony yet 
again. The individual vocal pyrotechnics of Mariah Carey, Celine Dion， 
and Whitney Houston animated songs of love and desire; Houston's 
recording of7 TU4AhaysZove 24(1993),a song Written by Dolly Parton， 
becametheall-timebestrsellingsinglebyasoloartist.The maleequivalent 
Was Bryan Adams, whose (Eyemtigi9 TDol7TDo 下 For Zooxk was the most 
popularsongof1l991l,provingthatgru 任 butsensitive masculinityretained 
its appeal for many listeners. Some of Houston?s hits, and some by Paula 
Abdul, Madonna,TIoni Braxtony,and others,owed a great deal to the com- 
pelling production of Kenneth “Babyface”Edmonds. Sexy and assertive 
singingandrapping madeTLC thebestr-selling female group ofalltime.A 
delicate voice and searing honesty about gender relations won ToriAmos 
many fans. The most popular music of the 199os also came from 198os 
bands such as U2 and Metallica and earlier groups such as Fleetwood Mac， 
the Rolling Stones, and even Kiss, whose members restored their 197os 
makeup and had the most Successful concert tour of 1996. In 1997, Lilith 
Fair?s all-female line-up crossed genre lines and surprised promoters and 
critics by becoming one ofthe year?sbiggest-grossing tours， 

The decadealso sawatremendousrevival ofdancemusic,some ofwhich 
took place outside or at the margins ofthe music industry without regis- 
tering on the usual measures of popularity and success. For example, all- 
night“raves”- dances held outside of established venues - Sometimes 
attracted huge crowds with only word-of-mouth publicity. Dance music 
genres proliferated through the 198os and 199os, from disco”s descen- 
dants“house”and "acid house>” to faster “techno”NewAgey“ambient:” 
and darker'“'ilbient,”Much ofthis musiclacked conventional lyrics,tradi- 
tional instruments, and musicians. DJs became star performers, admired 
fortheir skills in matching beats,cutting,mixing,andmanagingacrowd?s 
afiect and energy“Jungle”soon renamed“drum and bass” featured 
complex,virtuosicsnare drumandhi-hatpatternsthatfunction separately 
from thelanguid bass lines. The drum parts are typically madeup of indi- 
vidual hits thatarelaboriouslysampledand assembled,forminganuanced 
racketpoised between regimental drumminganda MaxRoach improvisa- 
tion;Goldiewasthefirstmusician in this styleto achieve much renown. By 
the middle ofthe decade, groups such as Prodigy, the Chemical Brothers， 
and Crystal Method brought sample-based dance styles to a larger audi- 
ence， 

Such dance music seems onlytenuouslyrelated totheR&cB ofthe 194os 
ortherockandrollofthe1l9gos,asdotherhythmicinnovationsofhip hop， 
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Which calls into question the narrative thathas been sketched. But despite 
their diversity,all ofthe musical stylesconsidered here have participated in 
asShared history ofdialogue with oneanother and responseto linked social 
Worlds, just as histories inevitably respond to the Strengths,，gaps, and 
emphases of previous writings. Because so many people identify with and 
invest in popular music, this chapter may seem more partial and tenden- 
tious than others;i certainly, no previous studies of popular music, even 
lengthybooks,haveescaped such criticism.All perspectives are partial and 
all stories falsify, and the goal of this chapter has been to furnish an over- 
view that would stimulate thought and enable understanding rather than 
tooffertheillusion ofobjective,encyclopedic comprehension, 

At the end of the century, popular music is the United Statess second 
biggestnetexport(after aerospace products). The identities and pleasures 
offered by American musicians circulate globally, outpacing the music 
production ofanyothercountry;yetthe United Statessshare ofthe world 
marketis projected to shrink to only 2o percentbythe year 2000,remind- 
ingusofthe larger context within which popular musics traveland inter- 
act. Musical styles do more than reflectand preserve the cultural histories 
of particular social groups; popular music is one of the means people have 
oftryingonnewidentities,ofmaking contactwith peopleandexperiences 
Which are otherwise keptseparate from them.Thehistory ofrockand roll 
isthusahistory oftheexperiencesand values that groupshave shared with 
oneanother,as well asahistory which reflects the structures ofpower that 
Position groupsunequally. Thatis why the pleasures ofrockand roll are of 
historical importance， 
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Ragtimeand early jazZ 


JEFFREY MAGEE 


Nevermin'forthetime 
Comin? mighty soon， 
When thebestlike the rest 
Gwinea-besingin? coon. 
WILL MARION COOK， 
Da7Rtomwt T Oxt7D2 杂 扩 


These astonishing lines from a song wfitten in 1898 may be read as a har- 
bingerofkey developments in twentieth-centuryAmerican music. Behind 
themaskofracist,stereotypedblack dialectthat markedthepopular genre 
known as co01 5019, the black composer Will Marion Cook (1869-1944) 
makes a sly and powerful assertion: that African American music would 
become a universal musical language，that everyone Would soon be 
“singin? coon.”Atleast two things made it possible for Cook to imagine 
that Scenario. First，a new generation of African Americans，born in 
freedom, reached maturity in the 189os, allowing for the unprecedented 
blossoming of black secular music styles. Second, the same decade wit- 
nessed theemergence ofa business culture that created acultofthe new? 
(Leach 1993，Pp. 3). New merchandising techniques Stoked consumer 
desire for novel items produced in bulk,and among the hot new commer- 
cial productswasblack musicon published sheetsand,later,sound record- 
ings. Between 189oand 193o,then,theriseandspread ofragtimeand jazz 
held outthepromise ofrealizing Cook”s prediction . 


Ragtime in American culture 


The poetic diction thatCook adopted in DamRtow7 K OU7oz171tand other 
Songs - Spiked with the derogatory word “coon” for African American - 
was common cuUrrency in ragtime Songs dealing with black subjects atthe 
turn ofthe century. Such ljanguage reveals hovw popular song could reflect 
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and reinforce social values. Foritis a peculiar paradox ofAmerican culture 
thatin the same decade that ragtime crossed racial boundaries and capti- 
vated white Americans,a netof segregation ljaws - the so-called Jim Crovw 
laws-tightened around African Americans in the South, restricting their 
Opportunities in education, work, and the simple tasks and pleasures of 
dailyliving.Atthesametime,lynchingsbecameacommonfeatureoflifein 
the South, creating a climate in which black leader BookerTI. Washington 
could wryly remark that“the American Negro”s future seems brighter 
today because his present condition is about as bad as it well could be>” 
(quoted in DeVeaux and Kenney 1992, p. 12). Black citizens were System- 
atically, sometimes violently, being denied entrance into the social and 
political mainstream, just as black music was entering the musical main- 
Stream with electrifying results. As in the minstrel song before it, the dis- 
torted diction ofthe coon song was one way white Americans could keep 
African Americans at arm>s length while confronting the exhilarating， 
newly pervasive infuence ofblack musicand culture.And as Cookss song 
Suggested,thatinfuence was irrevocable. 

There wasalreadyampleevidence to supportthe claim bythetime Cook 
wriote it. In the 189os,， ragtime emerged from an aurally transmitted 
regional music developed by itinerant black pianists in the South and 
Midwestand entered the American musical mainstream through the mass 
production of sheet music. Many Americans first heard the new style in 
1893 at a major national event, the Worlds Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. Butthe words“rag”or “ragtime”used as musical terms, did not 
appear in print until 1896. The next year, publishers began issuing piano 
compositions with “rag”in their titles, most notably W-. 了 . Krellbs Mz- 
Siss1bbj Rdgthefirstrag ever published,and Tom Turpin?s 瑟 aziem Ragthe 
first published rag by a black composer. By the end of the century, Scott 
Joplin,thecomposerwhowouldbecometheacknowledged masterofpiano 
ragtime,had published his most 包 mous composition,MabjieZeajRaI， 

The naming and printing ofragtime in the latter 189os marks a crucial 
Stage in the transformation of the music and made possible its broad 
impact on American culture. On one hand, as Scott Joplin once wrote， 
“There has been ragtime in America ever Since the Negro race has been 
here”(Berlin 198o，pP. 23). The syncopated patterns that distinguish 
ragtime havetheir roots in African musical practices that came to America 
through the slave trade. On the other hand, there is a sense in which 
ragtime did not really existuntil it was named and marketed as such. The 
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musicthat mostAmericans recognized as ragtime was theoutgrowth of“a 
Process that Superimposed European forms on the rich and shimmering 
foundation of African beliefs and practices”(Floyd 1995, p. 85). In that 
blendingofcultural styles,ragtime becameafullyAmerican phenomenon 
in the189os， 

The phenomenon was both mnusical and social. As a musical idiom， 
ragtimes most distinctive and electrifying trait is Syncopation，the 
combination ofa steady pulse and a melodic rhythm that tugs and pushes 
against that pulse. As was noted in chapter 7, Published examples of syn- 
coOpation abound before the advent of ragtime - in Spirituals, minstrel 
Songs, marches,and dance music - but the frequency, concentration, and 
audacity of syncopated rhythms in ragtime made the music Sound so 
Unique as to constitute a new Style. A sense of ragtime?s bracing impact 
may be gleaned from its critics, who railed at the music for its“unnatural 
rhythms”and“excessive use of . . . Syncopation.”As one wWrTiter Put it， 
ragtime was“syncopation gonemad”(quoted in Berlin 198o, pp.43-44). 

Ragtime,then, was more than a musical style: it was a social phenome- 
nonevenabattleground wheremanybelieved fundamental values wereat 
Stake.Notions thatragtimewas“unnatural”“excessive”or“mad>imply 
Social and moral values of rational moderation. Such values comprised the 
legacy ofAmerican Victorianism, to Which ragtime was widely perceived 
asadirectthreat. Ragtime,itwas claimed,had the power "to lower moral 
Standards.” It was an “evil music” to which one could become “addicted> 
as to alcohol. Some noted ragtime's thriving Presence in brothels and 
Saloons in order to Stress its degenerative effects. Not Surprisingly, the 
moral condemnations sometimes carried racial overtones. One Writer con- 
Sidered ragtime to be "symbolic ofthe Primitive morality . .. ofthe negro 
type.” In a racistecho of Will Marion Cooks?s prediction, the same writeTr 
Worried that “America is falling prey to the collective Soul of the negro.>” 
Meanwhile, others heard ragtime as a fresh, vital“powerfully stimulat- 
ing”music that reflected the distinctive character ofAmerica and the new 
Century. In a widely discussed article of 1915,，one writer claimed that 
ragtime voiced the distinctive“jerk and rattle” ofurban America and that 
itembodied “theonetrueAmerican music” (all quotations in Berlin 198o， 
pp.43-51 passim).VVhetheror notragtime deserved thatexclusive status， 
itssweepingimpactcould notbeignored.From itsemergenceinthe189os 
through thefirsttwo decades ofthe twentieth century,thenewstyle could 
beheardthroughoutthe world. 
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Ragtime Songs 


Although piano music became the focus ofa ragtime revival in the 197os - 
and has since remained the central repertory of ragtime - in its heyday， 
ragtime was above all athriving branch of Tin Pan Alley. Even before the 
turn of the century, ragtime was rendering passEthe ballad and waltz, the 
Stock in trade of early Tin Pan Alley. A leading popular song publisher 
recalled that the shift occurred between 1893 and 1898,when “the ballad 
and waltz types gradually yielded . . . to the allurements of ragtime>” 
(Witmarkand Goldberg 1939,p. 113). Bylate 1898,ragtime was Sparking 
Broadway, and ragtime Songs were freely interpolated into revues and 
musical comedies (Bordman 1992, p. 161). For two decades Spanning the 
late189ostothelate19los,thousandsofsongswerepublishedin thename 
Orstyle ofragtime,or both. 

Composers of ragtime Songs tended to adopt a single syncopated 
rhythm and reiterate it against a sturdy beat Supplied by the piano?s le 人 
hand. The most familiar syncopated rhythm in the early years of ragtime 
Song wasashort-long-Sshortfigurefollowed bytwo evenlongnotes,some- 
times called the cakewa 太 Je,and notated as 


JJjJor sh 小 


Some of the most popular songs of the era feature this rhythm promi- 
nently,includingCookssDamRtomwz OUT701 好 1tKerryMillss4taGCeox9ix 
Cubeetitg (1897), Joseph E. Howard?s ello Ma Bab (1899), Hughie 
Cannon2s B1 Buiey，TTDNT ZX Please Com1le 瑟 o11e2 (19o2), and Bob Cole， 
James VW-. Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson's Ledeyr 态 e Bamtpoo 7ee 
(19o2); all ofthose songs feature or suggest black protagonists. The cake- 
walk figure also enlivened popular songs whose lyrics were not racially 
marked,including Howards Cood Bye,Wy ZadFove(19o4)and George M. 
Cohan?sCieXy RegardstoByoadmay (19o4). 

Ragtime songs told a variety of stories and delivered a variety of mes- 
Sages. In the first few years oftheir popularity they tended to be linked to 
blackimageryand dialectin thecoonsong.Amongthemostpopular-and 
infamous - Syncopated coon Songs of the early period was May Taz113 
3 so (1896), by Charles Trevathan. Trevathan?s lyrics invoke all the 
人 avored racist imagery ofcoon songs,describingan urban blackbullywho 
WwWields a razor and steals watermelons. The invigorating melody made 
the Bxlb So19 a hit in the late 189os, especially when sung by vaudeville 
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headliner May Irwin, a white singer who ranked among the best-known 
“coon Shouters” ofthe period for her special ability to deliver such songs. 
In this case,her performancewas so compellingthathernamebecame part 
ofthesongtitle. 

While Trevathan was a newspaperman Who scored a single hit, Kerry 
Mills (1869-1948) enjoyed longer success as a purveyor of ragtime Songs. 
Mills, in fact, is a key figure in the genre?s early history. Like many other 
turn-of-the-century popular music entrepreneurs，he recognized that 
publishers，not Songwriters，stood to make the most money from a 
Successful song,so while he continued to writemusicand lyrics,heopened 
apublishing house under his given name,F.A. Mills.Asa publisher, Mills 
Specialized in the cakewalk, and his publications helped to establish syn- 
copated musicasa formidable force in American music.The cakewalk had 
originally been a type of African American dance characterized by high- 
Strutting couples moving in a circle; the exaggerated Steps are believed to 
havetheirorigins in the dancesofslaves mockingthe“high manners ofthe 
White folks in the "big house:>”as one wWitness later described it (Stearns 
and Stearns 1968,p.22). Musicforcakewalkingboreastrongresemblance 
to themarch: both types comprised multistrain instrumental pieces in 2/4 
time. Unlike marches, however, cakewalking music was laced with syn- 
coOpation. Millss instrumental 4t & Ceo79ia CqN 加 Meet119 (1897) embodies 
all the traits of cakewalk music of the period. Thanks largely to that 
composition, Mills became one of the best-known ragtime coOmposers in 
the early 19oos, as closely linked to the idiom as Scott Joplin. The Piece 
enjoyed considerable popularity in Performances and recordings by 
bands,mostnotably John Philip Sousa?s, which played it on several inter- 
national tours between 19oo and 19o5g and thereby helped to Popularize 
ragtimeabroad. In orderto makethe pieceas widelyappealing as possible， 
Mills added words to it. The lyrics describe alively African American reli- 
gious meeting that culminates in a cakewalk: the religious celebration of 
the older generation gives way to the secular dancing of the children. 
Behind its demeaning imagesof “foolish coons> thesongdramatizesa key 
transformation in African American culture: the rise of secular forms of 
expression that challenged thetraditional religious Practices atthe core of 
ante-bellum black culture. 

Millsslinkageofcakewalkingandyouthspeakstoalargerthemeassoci- 
atingragtimeandamodernsensibility.Thatechoesthroughothersongsof 
the period,mostnotably ello Ma Bab.The song?s protagonist coOuUrts his 
“ragtime gal>”bytelephone,therebylinkingacommunication deviceanda 
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musical stylethatwereboth coming into fashion attheturn ofthe century. 
The mild dialect lyrics suggest black characters butalso serve to make the 
lyrics sound as cuUrrent as the song”s musical style and subject. Indeed,it 
wasintheragtimeerawhenterms ofendearmentjlike“honey>”and“baby>” 
became commonplace in popular song,and when, in general, the tone of 
American songlyrics shifted to theslangyvernacular. 

While many Americans Were excited by the new ragtime music and its 
colloquial lyrics, a few black musicians strove to redirect the style into 
more cultivated realms. Reacting against what they perceived to be the 
vulgar and demeaning Stereotypes of coon Songs, the black songwriting 
team of Bob Cole (1863-1911), James Weldon Johnson (1871-1938),and 
本 Rosamond Johnson (1873-1954) composed Lader tue Bamzpoo 7ee 
(19o2),adelicatelovesongaboutaromance betweena"“duskymaid>”anda 
Zulu king. Set in the land of “Matabooloo the song avoids the familiar 
ground ofthe coon song by placing its characters in a distant,exoticlocale 
and by offering an alternative, invented African dialect (Ifyou lak-a-me 
lak Ilak-a-you...”) in place ofconventional coon-song diction. The verse 
adopts a swaying habanera rhythm, further distancing the song from the 
domain of African American ragtime. The chorus features a cyclic chord 
Progression Over the cakewalk figure. The slow tempo，poignant har- 
monies,and dreamy musical mood, however, serve to disguise the rhyth- 
micclichE.Asaballad depicting sincerelove between characters of“'dusky 
hue”thesongisabrilliantreinvention ofragtimeand the coon song. 

Efforts to broaden ragtime”s appeal continued, and songwriters and 
publishers realized that the way to reach the largestaudience Was to Strip 
theragtime songofits crudelanguageand its racial associations.One such 
Song Was 4/exajtde7s Ragtie Bud (1911), by Irving Berlin (1888-1989). 
The song brought Berlin phenomenal commercial Success and interna- 
tional fame as the“Ragtime King.”Berlin7s song is about ragtime,and it 
aims to evoke the excitement of ragtime，but it has only a touch of 
ragtime's defining musical trait, syncopation. Nevertheless, contempo- 
raries heard in Berlin?s short,bustling phrases,powerful bassline,and the 
exhortation to“Come on and hear Alexanders Ragtime Band>” the qual- 
ities ofragtime thatexcited them (Hamm 1997,p. 106). Berlinsrole in the 
history of ragtime, exaggerated in the ragtime era, later became unduly 
neglected. His more than two hundred songs dating from the period 
between 19o7 and 1915 reveal a consistent and imaginative engagement 
with the style (see Hamm 1994, Pp. xli-xliiD). Indeed,through sheer Pro- 
ductivity and reiteration，Berlin did more than any other composer to 
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inject the language and spirit of ragtime into the discourse of American 
popular song. 

People associated Berlin with ragtime notonly because ofthe rhythmic 
liveliness of his music but also because of the slang and topicality of his 
lyrics. In 7Tje Taote7maatiopalRag(1913),published justbeforetheoutbreak of 
World WarI,ragtimeloosensup Old World formalities as itbecomes a cat- 
alyticunifying force around the world.The refrain declares that“London 
dropped its dignity, So has France and Germany . . . Italian opera singers 
have learned to snap their fngers,The world goes round to the sound of 
the International Rag.”In other songs, ragtime Stokes the love affairs of 
ethnicimmigrants.In de op Zoo Pddie Play SomeRagtoe(1909)atradi- 
tional Jewish wedding Provides the scene where music inspires young 
Sadie to “jump up”and “shout>” for Yiddle to play more ragtime. She 
endearingly refers to him as“mine choc'late baby>”implyingthatYiddle”s 
electrifying performance qualifies as true African American ragtime. In 
SeetMa1ie, Make-aRag-0-t1e Datce Tid Me (191o), co-written with Ted 
Snyder, the protagonist Tony believes that his beloved Marie will requite 
his love 让 only he can get her to dance ragtime. For these Italian immi- 
grants, Tagtime has become the language of courtship, as Tony Pleads (in 
the pseudo-Italian dialecttypical ofsuch songs)“Ifyoulove-a Tonynice-a 
fine，Make-a noise-a like-a rag-a time.”Berlin, himself an immigrant of 
Russian-Jewish parentage,found in ragtime the ideal musical passport， 

Although 4/exaxzdeysRagtpope Bud ranks as his biggest early hit, it was 
the publication of THat WOjsteyios Rag a few months later in 1911 that 
marks a“critical turning point>” for Berlin (Hamm 1994, p. xliii). In that 
Song, Berlin Suppresses all ethnic markers in the lyrics and offers a pro- 
tagonist for whom ragtime itself is as compelling - even obsessive - as a 
love affair. From then on, none of Berlinys ragtime songs ever again Sug- 
gests a black protagonist (Hamm 1994, P. XliiD). Moreover, around the 
Same time, Berlin began 人 favoring the word “syncopated>” over “Tagtime.>” 
Thecoincidenceofthesong'spublicationandtheterminological shiftsug- 
gests what Berlin was up to: the deracination of ragtime, the transforma- 
tion of an African American musical idiom into a musical language that 
anyone could speak. In his songs, ragtime becomes the medium through 
which an ethnically diverse Population can be united, Americanized, and 
modernized. Berlin?s early songs, then, do nothing less than tell a story 
about ragtime, a story about its cultural importance,its audience,and its 
名 nction in American life. There could be no better elaboration of Will 
Marion Cook's notion ofblack musicasauniversal and unifying force. 
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Joplin, Stark, and “classic ragtime>” 


Before ragtime songs began emanating from Nevw York, the hub of the 
popular song industry, a strong tradition of Piano ragtime had grown in 
the Midwest, where most of the important composers of Piano ragtime 
were born orhad fourished for manyyears. Chiefamong these composers 
Were those who gathered around the town of Sedalia，Missouri，later 
known as the“Cradle ofRagtime, ”where the white publisher John Stark 
(1841-1927) established his business before moving it to St. Louis (and 
later to New Yorlo. These ragtime composers were inspired by the pres- 
ence in Sedalia of Scott Joplin (1868-1917), the undisputed leader of 
ragtime composers -the“King ofRagtime, ”as hewas hailed several years 
before Irving Berlin won a similar title. Together,，Joplin，James Scott 
(1886-1938),and Joseph Lamb (1887-196o), comprise what is generally 
regardedas the“bigthree”ofpiano ragtime composition. 

The term“classic ragtime”is often used to distinguish the artistic 
achievements of Joplin，Scott, and Lamb,， and a few others from the 
ragtime songs and piano novelties published on Tin Pan Alley. For many 
aficionados and historians of ragtime, the phrase acts as a terminological 
gatekeeper, separating“true” Tagtime - the great, canonic piano works - 
from thesupposed hackwork ofsongwriters.Thatwas certainlytheaim of 
John Stark,who coined theterm in theearly 19oos in thehopeofelevating 
his own publications above the rags issued by his competitors. The term 
began,then,asamarketing deviceandlaterentered theparlanceofhistori- 
ans to designate music whose artistic quality supposedly transcended the 
marketplace. 

Classic ragtime, however, comprises just a small subset of the myriad 
ragtime piano worksthatcameoutinthefirsttwo decadesofthetwentieth 
Century,remindingusthatStark'*s position in theragtime marketplacewWas 
Precarious. Many composers wrote pianoragswhosefashandtunefulness 
broughtthem toTin PanAlley,wheretheycould makeabiggersplash than 
Stark's publications ever could. Among the most popular of such Pieces 
was TYild Chemries (19o8), by Ted Snyder, a composer and Tin Pan Alley 
publisher. Like many rags in this style, it has a sequential right-hand 
pattern which feels good under the fngers. The piece enjoyed additional 
popularity after it was transformed into a Song with words by Irving 
Berlin,whom Snyderemployed as astaffsongwriter and who would soon 
become Snyder”s partner in publishing. Tin Pan Alley rag composers 
employed many stock musical fgures, and one of the most common is a 
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device known as secopda) JUugtzope,an unsyncopated rhythm in which pat- 
terns of three eighth or sixteenth notes are repeated against Tagtime2?s 
人 amiliar alternating bass. This pattern appears in three big ragtimehits of 
theearly 19oos: Charles 工 .Johnson?s DLPickpies (19o6),George Botsford>s 
Cizzb Beay Rag (191o), and Lyons & Joscoys Sbagpe 坊 Rag (191o). Such 
Pieces comprised the world of ragtime as many pianists knew it. As one 
ragtime pianistactivearound 19o9-1914Putit, “Idon?trecallhearing any 
rags byLamb or Scott [or] Joplin,aside from the Majle ZeafRag...forthe 
most part it Was rags by [Percy] Wenrich, [Mike] Bernard, Snyder, and 
others”- names all but forgotten decades later (quotation cited in Berlin 
198o,p.75). 

Byclaiming aclassicpedigreefor Piano ragtime thathis frm published， 
Stark paved ragtime”s path to the parlor, the crucible of popular music 
throughout the nineteenth century. It happens that Stark?s claim was 
backed up by the high quality of the works he chose to publish. But in 
ordertoentice sheet-musicbuyerstobring ragtime publications into their 
homes, Starkand a few other publishers who shared his aims had to create 
a package that would attract consumers to the musical quality within. 
Stark, for example, called his company the“House of Classic Rags>”and 
his advertisements linked those rags to European masterpieces.One 1915 
ad claimed that his publications“have lifted ragtime from its low estate 
and lined itup with Beethoven and Bach>” (quoted in Berlin 1994,p. 185). 
Stark's pointwas not so much to invite acomparison betweenaJoplin rag 
and a Beethoven Sonata as to Suggest that Tagtime composers could 
produce works of enduring value, and that such works belonged in the 
homes ofcultivated men and women. 

Thetitlesand covers ofStark?sand other publishers ragsreinforced the 
aura of cultural elitism. Many ragtime Piano pieces borrowed their titles 
from the names of trees and fowers, imparting a sheen of gentility to a 
musicwidely believed to be crudeand boisterous. Horticultural and arbo- 
real imagery isespecially prevalentin thetitles ofrags by ScottJoplin,as in 
MajereajfRdyg(1899),SWt FiomwerSsiomwDyag (composed with Scott Hayden， 
1901)，T2ebit9 TUom (1903)，7TZe CHAOS0N 妇 e1NNL (1904)，GUadiols Ra 
(19o7),and PR9gZedfRdzg (19o8).Thesetitles createan inviting linkbetween 
ragtime musicand things thatenhance the beautyand comfort ofa home. 
Other titles more generally conferred a spirit of class and high style, as in 
Joplin?s ELite Smicobatiols (1902),James Scott"s CUCe dd Beaxt(19o9)and 
Joseph Lamb”s CHazzjag1pe Rag (1910). Subtitles also lent an air of 
Sophistication: Joplin?s CHp7yS4N 妨 em (19o4)hasthe dignified subtitle 47 
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4jo-471e1icaN Date1Mie220; Scott's Modes 妇 Rag (1920) carries the immodest 
designation4 Ciassic;andLamb?s47Mze7icaNt Beaxtby(1913)is dubbed4Ra7 of 
ClLass. 

Classic ragtime cover art often complemented the imagery and tone of 
thetitles. Sheet-music cover art- “designed to catch the busy consumer2S 
eye and sell him the product”- counts among the merchandising tech- 
niques developed in the increasingly savvy business climate of the 189os 
(Schaferand Riedel 1973,p.161).Earlyragtime covers,suchasthatfor4ta 
Ceo1g10 CaNtb11Eetot9, often featured racist, cartoonish images of African 
Americans and their ways of life, providing a visual analog to the dialect 
lyrics and stereotyped images ofthe coon song. But with Stark?s efforts to 
Place his rags in the“parlors of culture,”covers began to offer strikingly 
differentimages.The cover of 47N1e7iC4N Beaxtb) featuresabouquetof roses， 
Elite Syicobpatiols showsa white couple dressed for an outing and perched 
on two measures ofamusical staff, whileatthebarline between them sitsa 
cupid fgure with cymbals. Many covers of classic rags display a fashion- 
ably dressed - even elaborately gowned - woman,Ssuggesting the clientele 
thatragtimepublishersaspired to serve.Thefive PastizpeRags(1913-1920) 
of Artie Matthews, for example, all feature an image of a young white 
womaninalongwhitedressplayinga grand piano. Here,the combination 
of title and cover art sends a clear message: ragtime has become a pleasant 
diversion -a“pastime” -foryoungladies. Ifsuch a notion has anything in 
common with the messages of Irving Berlin?s songs,it is the larger theme 
thatragtimehad the cultural powerto transcend its racial and social roots. 
Ragtime cover art provides a window into the conflicting meanings with 
Which the music was invested during its heyday. On one hand, listeners 
reveled in its suggestiveness, its racy and racial explicitness. On the other 
hand,they could enjoy ragtime?s exuberance while discarding its associa- 
tions with African American culture and with the disreputable clientele 
thatgathered in thepublicvenues where ragtime was played. 

By promoting his notion of "classic ragtime”Stark trod a fine line. He 
wantedhis publicationstoappealto cultivated sensibilities,butbyappeal- 
ing to them he risked narrowing the potential consumer interest in his 
musical product. Stark'”s Strategy Worked, for although he never reached 
the mass market ofthe major Tin Pan Alley publishers, he could proudly 
Proclaim that his publications were“both classic and popular”(Berlin 
1994,p.184).The works ofScott Joplin fueled the boldness ofthat claim. 
Joplin had begun to make his mark on the ragtime world two decades 
earlier. Born somewhere in northeastern Texas, Joplin grew up in the 
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bordertown ofTexarkana.Knowledgeabout Joplin?syouth is patchy,but 
wedoknowthataGermanimmigrantnamedJulius Weiss becameJoplin?s 
teacher and instilled in him an appreciation of European art music. As a 
young man, Joplin also performed in a minstrel troupe. Such experiences 
drewJoplin to musicasbothahighercallingand aform ofentertainment. 

Joplin, according to John Stark?s son, was arather mediocre Pianist> 
Who"“composed "on paper? rather than 'atthe piano?asall thereal ragtime 
Virtuosos did>” (quoted in Berlin 1994, p. 103). He wrote his first works 
aftermoving to Sedalia in the mid-189os,and they comprisealittle Survey 
of period parlor music: two songs, two piano marches,and a piano waltz. 
His first ragtime compositions appeared in 1899, including his most 
popularand enduring work,Mable FeajfRag.Overthenexttwo decadeshe 
composed some four dozen ragtime piano pieces, which confirmed his 
Position as the premier ragtime composer ofhis day. Duringthis period he 
continued to write Songs and Several extended works,，including the 
ragtime Opera 7yee711O1N1SH0. 

Mable reafRazguniquelyembodied John Stark?s ideals ofartistic quality 
and commercial success. The piece far outsold every other rag in Stark?s 
catalog. Italso becamearepertory stapleforitinerant pianists,amodelfor 
other composers, and a paradigm whose formal structure Joplin would 
adoptin laterrags.Byall measures,WMaje Zeafis the centralwork ofclassic 
ragtime， 

Joplin?s peersheld MabeZeafRaginhigh regard,judging from the testi- 
mony of Prominent pianists who performed it and the evidence of 
composers who imitated it. J. Russel Robinson singled out Maje Feaj as 
“one ofthetunesIplayedalot>” on tour in the South around 19o8 (Berlin 
1994, p. 56). James P. Johnson, recalling the“popular stu 任 ”he played in 
New York in 1912, mentioned Mabjje ZedfRag as a piece that “everybody 
knew>”bythen (Davin,in Hasse 1985,p. 172).And Ferdinand“Jelly Roll>” 
Morton named the piece among a handful that were “quite Prominent in 
1917>” as far west as Los Angeles (Lomax 1993, p. 197). All three of these 
menyit should be noted, were keyfigures in early jazz. Indeed, Mabjje Fekf 
Survived the ragtime era and became a jazz Standard，enjoying many 
recordingsby small groupsand big bands.Asforcomposers,theimpactof 
Mabjple Leaf Raqg extends from subtle infuence on such major figures as 
James Scott (Cryeat co 万 Rag, last strain) and Joseph Lamb (Se7zs4a 友 ofirst 
Strain) to“blatant and clumsy plagiarisms”by lesser composers (Berlin 
1994,PP. 67-69). 

Mable ZeafRag setthe mold for mostof Joplin?s later pieces. It has four 
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distinctive sixteen-measure Strains (A, B,C,and D),each repeated, with a 
modulation to thesubdominantin thethird strain: 


tr0115: 人 A 人 B B 人 A C 已 D D 
天 6EJ): Ah 了 Ap 


The formal and tonal plan bears a striking relationship to the march,and 
Joplin signalsthatlinkby designating”“Tempo di Marcia”atthebeginning 
and“Trio”atthethird (C)strain.TheA strain?s recurrenceafterB,round- 
ing o 任 the first half of the piece, reveals the crucial difference between 
ragtime and march form. Another typical formal feature, a four-measure 
introduction,is missing,and itsabsenceisonereason MabjeZeajfstandsout 
from most other rags and marches. Indeed, Mabje ZedjRag seems to begin 
zbMediasyesasifthrowing openadooruponalively dance. 

Almost all writings on ragtime treat Mabjie Zedf Rag as a key work in 
classic ragtime, and they often focus on its compositional craft. Another 
important quality ofMable ZeafRag islessapparentto the ear and the eye， 
butithelpsexplain why so many pianistsliked it:theunique kineticthrills 
itoffers to the accomplished player, mostnotablythe motoricsurge ofthe 
firstfour measures and the way in which the opening five-notefigure (and 
later motivic variations) naturally brings out its own Syncopation with 
Octaves 0o 任 the beat. Although Majle Zeaf Rag was later arranged for all 
mannerofsmall andlargebands,itremainsa pianisticwWork above all. 

Whatevertheinherentappeal ofJoplin?s scores,ragtime pianistsdid not 
Play from sheet music. When J. Russell Robinson, James P. Johnson, and 
JellyRoll Morton said thatthey frequentlyperformed Mable ZeajRag,they 
Probably never Played exactly what Joplin wrote. Nevertheless,in asetof 
pedagogical exercises called School of Ragtoe (1908), Joplin writes that 
although the music is“rather di 伍 cult to play>” he expects“thateach note 
will be played as written”(Joplin 1981，p. 286). These twin values - 
Virtuosityand note-perfect performance-reflectJoplin?s classical training 
aswWellashis collaborationwith John Starkin thelargermissionofenticing 
cultivated amateurs to play what he calls“real ragtime ofthe higher class>” 
(Joplin 1981,p.284). 

With that phrase Joplin had his own works in mind, for “higher class>” 
ragtime was whathe stroveto puton paper. Given Joplinysenduring repu- 
tation as a coOmposer of ragtime, what stands out in hindsight about his 
Works is a startling variety in mood, style, and form that defies generic 
boundaries.A few pieces can serve to illustrate his range. 

Despitetheeupepticmood ofWMajple reafandlaterworkssuch as 71e Easy 
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TYzoe1s (1901)，ENte SCobatio1s (1902)，and 7He Etertrier (1902)， 
Joplin”s style puts pressure on the familiar notion of ragtime as a brisk， 
happy musical idiom. What comes through in many works is a refined 
Sophistication tinged with melancholy,a mood saved from sentimentality 
by its strong rhythmic impulse. The first strains of BUGIeNUQ (1905), Rose 
ZedfRdzg (19o7),and Soace (19o9),forexample,feature elegant,chromatic 
melodies with ahesitation effect created bytied syncopationatthe middle 
(or end) of the measure. In Pre 4bpjpe Rag (19o8), the Spirited first two 
Strains relenttoasurprisingly gentletriowhosefinal strain begins with an 
ethereal fat-sixth chord (Chmajorn,aharmonythatJoplin used in avariety 
of contexts.Joplinaimed toensurethatpianistswould savorsuch passages 
byprinting an insistent direction on most ofhis rags Published from 19o5 
onward:“Note: Do not play this piece fast. It is never right to play 
“Ragtime” fast.” 

Moderate tempos and quiet moods represent just two ways that Joplin 
Stretched the boundaries of ragtime?s expressive potential. A few pieces 
Show him working outa hybrid style in which ragtime conventions work 
together with those ofanother idiom or form. The poignantly chromatic 
themes ofsolace, for example, are accompanied not by ragtime”s familiar 
alternating bass,butbyagentlyrocking habanerarhythm,which accounts 
forthe piece”s subtitle, 4 MexicaN Seyejade. In Exbpo1ic sos (19o9) and 
Mag1etcRag (1914) ragtime”s conventional left-hand pattern is deployed 
as just one of many possibilities that include legato scalar fgures, syn- 
coOpated chords, and phrases in unison with the right hand. In those two 
later works Joplin also explores alternatives to Tagtime”s conventional 
forms. ExzjpoNic So amounts to a meditative rondo (in “Slow March 
time>”) in the formAABBACCA. MagNpetcRagin contrast, features a Pro- 
gressive form rounded o 任 by the first strain?s return atthe end: AABBC- 
CDDA. Joplin*s parlor refinement of ragtime comes through most 
Strongly in his three ragtime waltzes, most notably Be 怒 eta, SUbtitled 4 
Co1ieit Tazjtz (1905). This extended, five-strain piece stands out for its 
affecting melodies, a feature thatJoplin stresses by indicating“cantabile” 
nolessthan fourtimesin thesheetmusic. Whathappensto syncopation in 
waltz time? Bethexzas main theme is built from the simple cakewalk 
rhythm,minus thatrhythm?s lastnote. 

While Joplin was unquestionably the leading composer of ragtime 
piano music, at least three others carved out an original niche within the 
Sphere of Joplinxs profound infuence: James Scott, Joseph Lamb, and 
Artie Matthews.Among them,James Scottemerged from Joplinys shadow 
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most Spectacularly. Growing Up in Neosho，Missouri，Scott Spent his 
youthand much ofhisadulthood in thesouthern Midwest,themostfertile 
ground for piano ragtime. He moved to Carthage, Missouri, as a teenager， 
and it was there, in a black community with a“powerful drive toward 
middle-class respectability” that Scott established himself as a profes- 
Sional musician (DeVeaux and Kenney 1992，pP. 2). Locally， Scott per- 
formedasboth aragtimeand classical pianist. His career began to blossom 
in 1906 after he formed an association with John Stark，who became 
Scottes principal publisher. 

Joplin”s presence comes through generally in Scotts dual emphasis on 
pianistic virtuosity and thematic unity among strains. Unlike Joplin， 
however, Scott tended to favor consistency over variety in the realms of 
rhythm, harmony, and form (See DeVeaux and Kenney 1992, ppP. 37-48). 
Rhythmically,he liked to develop variations on a few basic Patterns of tied 
Syncopation. Harmonically, his music is firmly rooted in tonic and domi- 
nant, with piquancy added by occasional diminished chords and chro- 
maticharmonies familiar from parlor piano music; the fat-sixth chords so 
loved by Joplin - as in Mabjle Zeafs first strain and Pize 4jje Ragys final 
Strain - are foreign to Scotts harmonic ljanguage. In form, Scott favored 
theWMajleZeafmodel,buthesometimes concluded his works with areturn 
to the B strain rather than a new D strain. Two of Scottes thirty rags may 
Servetoillustrate his style, both its indebtedness to Joplinxs model and its 
independentspirit. Proyg Ze&qgsRag (19o6) was thefirstofScott"s piecesto be 
published by Stark and has been described as his“finest Joplinesque 
composition”(DeVeaux and Kenney 1992, p. 34). Its athjletic di 伍 culty 
exXceeds even Mabe LeafRag,and its thematic economy creates an impres- 
Sion of compositional unity and control. Cace id Beaxty (1909) shows 
Scottfinding his own voice, with its graceful arpeggios, hairpin dynamic 
markings, and chromatic voice-leading, all of which lend aptness to the 
titleand thesubtitle,4 CUxssy RaI. 

With Scott,Joseph Lamb shared the classicragtimevalues ofvirtuosity， 
musical sophistication， and notated composition. He also enjoyed the 
Support of John Stark, whose“House ofClassic Rags”brought out many 
ofhis works.And his compositions,too,reflectthe deep infuence ofScott 
Joplin.Unlike Scottand other composers in Joplin?s orbit,however, Lamb 
Spent most ofhis life in Nevw Jerseyand New York, and he was white. He 
knew he stood in the racial minority among ragtime Players and compos- 
ers, but he nevertheless felt at home with the style. He preferred“the 
harder kind”of rags, and when he first encountered Majjie Zeaf Rag 记 D 
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19o4,it“hit me good and proper”(quoted in Hasse 1985,p. 244). Lamb 
Was perhaps the purest of the ragtime classicists, in that for him - unlike 
Joplin, who had begun his career as an itinerant pianist and only later 
began composing music- ragtime wasfirstand foremosta wfTitten style. 

Lamb;s style is more muted and genteel than Joplin?s or Scotts. The 
opening Strain of 47Ne7iCc01t Beaxtbj (1913) features tall, arching phrases， 
chromatic harmony, and gently cascading arpeggios. Patricia RaI (19106) 
reveals a Strong a 伍 nity to 47ze7ica1N Beaxtb While it explores another of 
Lambs stylistic trademarks: chords enriched by the sixth and seventh 
degrees of the scale. These intervals add poignancy to Lamb:s harmonic 
language and link it to parlor music ofthe era. Ragtzme NANINICLE (1915) 
remains one of Lamb”s most haunting pieces. The left hands c minor 
arpeggio in the introduction and first strain recallsa similar fgure- in the 
Same hand, key, and position - in Chopin?s“Revolutionary”Etude. The 
link to Chopin is apt, for like the works of the great Romantic piano 
composers, Lamb;s refined, sometimes introspective, style invites a per- 
former to use rubato, a quality that removes his work far from ragtime”s 
dance-like pulse. 

Artie Matthews (1888-1958) grewupinlIlinoisand moved to St.Louis 
asayoung man. There,hetoo beganafruitful association with John Stark， 
Who published Matthewsys five Paste Rags (1913-1920), a unique and 
important contribution to the ragtime literature. These works feature a 
Startling variety ofrhythm, texture,and idiomatic piano writing. In addi- 
tion to the conventional boom-chick bass,theyoffer many other left-hand 
patterns, including rolled octaves in the“grandioso” final strain ofno. 1， 
Scalesand arpeggios in nos. 2 and 3,the habanera rhythm in nos. 3 and 5， 
and fastruns in no.4.No.4isthemoststartling ofthe group,with its dis- 
SOnant tone clusters in the right hand. Matthews”s injunction “Dont 
Fake”- Printed on nos. 1,2,and4 -echoes Joplin?s insistence on playing 
the notes as WTIitten , 

The history of ragtime is partly a history of its writing.“Classic 
ragtime”ofthekindcomposedbyJoplin,Scott,Lamb,and Matthews con- 
notesasubstylethatcameto stand forthe wholeworld ofragtimeafter the 
revival of interestin the music began in the 195os With the publication of 
71ey 41 Played Ragtoe, byRudi Blesh and Harriet Janis. Blesh and Janis 
derided mostofthe music written in thename ofragtime in orderto savea 
few masterpieces and composers.“The real story of ragtime,”they wrote 
with thebracing urgency oftheir rediscovery “is notthatofTin Pan Alley 
and its million-dollar hits, of hacks and copyists, of song hucksters. The 
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real Story of ragtime is that of a song that came from the people and then 
got lost” (quoted in Hamm 1995, p. 11). Building on the perspective of 
Blesh and Janis,asecond wave ofrevival in the 197osfocused on Joplinand 
brought fresh performances by classically trained musicians to sound 
recordings and flm. Joplin?s 7Npe Brtertazzer became a Top 4o hit in 1974 
afterappearingintheAcademyAward-winningfilm 7Ze stixg,reinforcing 
the popularappealandenduring quality thatJoplin and Stark had sought. 
The ragtime revivals, however, had the effect of solidifying a“modernist 
narrative”wWhich depended on the strict dichotomy between commerce 
and artistry that Blesh and Janis had built (Hamm 1995g, p. 11). In 198o， 
however, Edward Berlin?s Ra9gtzpe:4 MUWSiCQLaNL CWLOaLEiStomy replaced 
thatnarrative witha moreflexibleand holisticapproach thatembraces the 
products of Tin Pan Alley along with the sophisticated Piano music pub- 
lished by Stark.That broader perspectiveallows us to see more clearly the 
profound and pervasive impactof ragtimeinAmerican musicand culture. 


Toward jazz 


Likeragtime,jazz had long rootsin AfricanAmerican oraltradition before 
reachingthebroaderAmerican public.And like ragtime,oncejazzentered 
the marketplace, its sounds and meanings became diffused and contra- 
dictory. The term Jazz encompassed everything from Louis Armstrong”s 
blues-drenched solos and the sultry, murky sounds of Duke Ellington at 
the Cotton Club to George Gershwin?s concert pieceRpabjsody mm Bie and 
Al Jolson's rendition of Irving Berlin?s Bixue Shies in a landmark flm, 771e 
Ja2z 9119e7. Jazz inspired musical and social debate: it was interpreted as 
both threatening and exciting. As John Philip Sousa put it, jazz“excited 
the baser instincts”echoing earlier condemnations of ragtime，which 
Sousa himself had helped to make popular. Irving Berlin, however, heard 
in jazz“therhythmicbeatofoureverydaylives”As with ragtimea genera- 
tion earlier, both sides of the controversy recognized that jazz, for better 
OT WoOrse， Was an exXpression of contemporary life (Ogren 1989). These 
Similarities between ragtime and jazz suggesta largertheme: that African 
American musical styles present each generation with social and musical 
challengesthatmustbenegotiated and absorbed becausethey seem to con- 
frontindividualand collective identity. By 1917,theyear ofJoplin?s death， 
American culturehad absorbed ragtime.Nowitwas presented with afresh 
challengebyanevw generation ofmusicians and new media. 

Jazz emerged from a complex of cultural forces, including a massive 
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population shift, the rise ofsocial dancing,and the development ofsound 
recording (Hennessey 1994). The Great Migration of African Americans 
from the rural South to the urban North had begun in the 189os and it 
intensified after the advent of World War I. By 192o, Chicago and New 
York boasted large Urban black populations，providing an audience 
hungryfor musicand other cultural activities suitable to their newlives in 
thecity. Meanwhile,jazzelectrified manyyoungurban whiteswholonged 
for an alternative to the lingering Victorianism of their parents” genera- 
tion.F. Scott Fitzgerald captured the new sensibility in his 7Zles oj the Jazz 
4Ie (1922). 

The nature of social dancing itself had undergone a transformation. 
Before 1913, Social dancing had a formal character “closely regulated by 
the ties of church，school, community, and family”(Hennessey 1994， 
p.31).And for manyyears,dancehalls,sometimes adjoined to saloons and 
houses ofprostitution,had been thriving in working-class neighborhoods 
and in African American communities，and so they carried dubious 
asSociations for middle- and upper-class whites. That attitude began to 
changewhen Vernonand Irene Castle,aprofessional ballroom dance team， 
refined and stylized dance styles that were already popular among the 
working classes and many African Americans. Beginning in 1913， the 
Castles performed in restaurants,on Broadwayand in silentfilm,showing 
Americans thatfull-body“animal dances” jlikethe grizzlybearand the fox 
trotcould be done in a stylish,elegant manner. 

The new interest in social dancing altered perceptions of the commer- 
cial Potential ofsound recording. Before 1914,Sound recordings ofmusic 
tended to feature opera excerpts marketed for the small elite who owned a 
phonograph. Vaudeville performers also made recordings as by-products 
of their stage careers. Now, however, a market had opened up for dance 
music,offering theexciting prospectofdancingathometothesame music 
that accompanied the Castles and their imitators. Through the 192os， 
dance records usually carried on their ljabels some version of the phrase 
“FoxTrot- For Dancing.” 

The Great Migration, social dancing,and dance records form the back- 
ground from which James Reese Europe (188o-1919) emerged as a key 
figure who helped bring jazz and dance music into the cultural main- 
Stream. Born in Mobile,Alabama, Europe moved with his family to Wash- 
ington,D.C.;then,asayoung man,hewentontoNewYorkCitytolaunch 
amusical career.Like Will Marion Cookand other African American musi- 
cians in New York in the early 19oos, Europe gravitated to the thriving 
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black musical theatrescene.In 1914,hebegan servingasthemusical direc- 
torforVernonand Irene Castle.Europe wrote Caste TYZ 太 and Castie 瑟 oxe 
RaIg for the couple, and the Castles developed the fox trot as Europe2s 
“Society Orchestra” played W. C. Handy?s7He Meztjpis Bues(Stearnsand 
Stearns 1968,pp. 97-98). Europe"s 1919 recording ofWMezab1pis Blues gives 
usaglimpse ofhis style through the cracks of early acoustic recording. It 
features relentless drive highlighted by muscular syncopation，roaring 
trombone Smears，growling trumpet tones, and a Startling trombone 
break toward the end that stands Up to the hottest breaks of the 192os. In 
an article he wrote just before his untimely death, EPurope attempted to 
“explain jazz.”He described his musicians “peculiar”use of mnutes， 
futter tonguing, Strong accents, and their efforts to“embroider their 
parts”(Southern 1983, p. 239). Europe Stressed these points because he 
noticed that his white audiences admired them. But Europe's ensembles 
Were always expert readers as well: Eubie Blake called them“reading 
Sharks.”Beyond his music-making, Europe exerted a profound effect on 
jazz in the 192os by establishing the Clef Club in 191lo, a union of black 
musicians in NewYork.Thanksto his statureasabandleaderand an orga- 
nizer, Europe created a newly professional climate for black musicians in 
New York，getting them the best jobs in hotels, restaurants, and ball- 
rooms， 

In 1917,as James Reese Europeleda black regimentalband to Franceto 
Play and fight in the war, a small combo of white musicians who called 
themselvestheOriginal Dixieland Jazz Band madean impressivesplash on 
recordings and at Reisenweber”s Restaurant in New York. The five 
members ofthe ODJB hailed from New Orleans. Their performances and 
recordings featured torrid tempos and a quasi-improvised polyphony 
meanttosuggestthestyleofjazzplayedintheirhomecity.Their repertory 
became widelyadopted byjazz musicians in the 192osand 193os and later 
became the foundation for the“Dixieland”revival in the 194os and 
beyond.Thejazzstandards ClazizetMazaiadeand TIerRag,forexample， 
Were recorded by the ODJB and published in sheet music that credits 
members ofthe band as composers (although they were Probably adapta- 
tions ofpiecestheyhad heardin NewOrleans).TheODJBalsosparked the 
formation of other small combos of white musicians, such as the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings, the Original Memphis Five, the Louisiana Five， 
Earl Fullers Famous Jazz Band, and Ladd”s Black Aces. These groups 
tended to play a loud, jerky, kinetic ragtime spiced by Sound effects, Or 
“hokum,”such as the animal imitations in the ODJB:s popular recording 
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of Zmemy Stxpbie Bres (a.k.a. BajtWy01d Bes). Despite the occasional tune 
with “blues”in itstitle,theODJB did notplaywith blueseffects or intona- 
tion,which distinguished them significantly from black ensembles such as 
KingOliver”s CreoleJazz Band.TheODJBalso playedan importantrolein 
Constructing the popular image of jazzmen as“natural” musicians who 
improvisedbutdid notread music.Theband?sleaderand spokesman Nick 
LaRocca, for example,proudly claimed that the ODJB had to search fora 
long time before finding a pianist who could not read music. While the 
ODJB did not play from music sheets, their recordings make it clear that 
they-jlikemanysmall“improvising”combos,whiteand blackalike- care- 
名]lly worked out their performances, because recurring Strains tend to be 
almostprecisely repeated. 

Piano music representsathird developmentthatlinks ragtime and jazz. 
In the 191osa group ofpianists in New York City cultivated an extension 
of the ragtime tradition in a piano style that came to be known as styride. 
Stride preserved the general roles of hands, with a steady beat in the le 人 
hand usually articulated by alternating bass patterns, and a variety of 
rhythmic patterns in the right hand that worked with and against the 
pulse. Stride differed from ragtime in developing a larger arsenal of left- 
hand patterns, including tenths - whether simultaneous, rolled, or back- 
ward (Taylor 1993, p. 16) - instead of octaves, walking bass lines, and an 
irregularalternation ofbassnoteand chord. In stride,therighthand tends 
to favorrhythmicallyactivefguration,often developed sequentially, more 
than the melodicapproach ofragtime (Schuller 1968; Taylor 1993,P. 17). 
Also unlike ragtime, stride incorporated the twelve-bar blues into its har- 
monic language. And it was a more virtuoso Style than ragtime, played at 
lightening-fast tempos， Stride players also seem to have pursued 
improvisation more regularly than ragtime Players: recordings by Scott 
Joplin and Eubie Blake reveal little improvisation, where recordings by 
James P. Johnson and Fats Waller include considerable improvisation . 
(Machlin 1985; Schuller 1968, p. 2143; Taylor 1993, PP. 14-15). The /ocxs 
ClassicWs of stride, and the test piece for any aspiring pianist, was James 
P. Johnson?s Cazoza Spot (1918). Though Johnson and stride style are 
closelylinked,Johnson himselfdid notusetheterm in an important inter- 
Viewy preferring to describe his style as“orchestral piano”(TIaylor 1993， 
pP. 14). Stride pianists were larger-than-life fgures, and they cultivated 
their special auranotonlythrough virtuosityatthe keyboard,butthrough 
a careful attention to their dress, demeanor, and overall appearance in 
public. Pianist Willie“the Lion”Smith called it "attitude.”According to 
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Smith,“a piano player who put on a good show was said to have a sharp 
'attitude2”And "attitude” came out through sartorial style, general car- 
riage and mien, a“signature chord”with which to begin, and original， 
Strong piano ideas.“Attitude”notonlyallowed a pianist to compete with 
his peers, it also allowed him“to compete for the ladies”(Smith and 
George 1964,pp.52-53). 

The orchestral ragtime ofJames Reese Europe,the small-combo styleof 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band，and stride piano style of James 
了 P. Johnson represent three important developments in what is often 
regarded as the "transitional”decade when jazz “evolved>” from ragtime. 
The notion ofan evolution, however, implies a streamlined development 
thathomogenizesacomplex process.Inthe192os,fewmusicians orjlisten- 
ers really understood the difference. That confusion may have inspired 
Gunther Schuller*snotion thatjazzdid notso much evolvejrom ragtimeas 
Witp2t ragtime (Schuller, in Hasse 1985, p. 86). Though still based on an 
evolutionary paradigm，Schullers interpretation nevertheless has the 
advantage ofechoing popular perceptionsand theexperience ofmusicians 
active in the 191os and early 1920S. In this period, writers often used 
“ragtime”and“jazz>asSsynonyms(Berlin 198o,pp.15-16).Irving Berlin， 
the“RagtimeKing”justadecadeearliercould bedescribedinthepopular 
Press ofthe early 192os asa“jazz composer”(Bergreen 199o,p.258). One 
Prominent critic could argue in 1924 that jazz was“still ragtime in 
essence”(Seldes 1957, p. 83). Some musicians held similar views. The 
White composer-pianistJ. Russel Robinson, for example, recognized his 
recordings with the ODJB as a kind of ragtime (Gushee 1994，P. 2). 
Although the black clarinetist Sidney Bechet has gone down in history as 
one of the great early jazz musicians, he did noteven believe in the word 
JazZZ, he Said, because he considered it superfuous - a word adopted by 
whites to describe ragtime (Bechet 196o,p. 3). 


Jazz from Nevw Orleans 


Bechet came from New Orleans, a city that holds a special place in jazz 
historyand legend.In 189o,before the massive northern migration began 
and before large numbers of Europeans immigrated to New York, New 
Orleans had the most heterogeneous Urban population in the United 
States. Caribbean,Spanish, French,African,and Anglo peoples cohabited 
there in ahybrid ethnic stew. The city?s music was as diverse as its popula- 
tion, from the blues brought in ffom outlying rural areas to French and 
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Italian operas performed in the opera houses,which had been the Pride of 
nineteenth-centuryNew Orleans. In interviewsattheLibraryofCongress 
towardtheend ofhis life,thegreatNew Orleansjazzman Ferdinand“Jelly 
Roll”Morton repeatedly stressed the variety ofmusiche heard and played 
there (Lomax 1993). The ethnic and musical diversity of New Orleans 
Shows that jazz grevw from a cultural synthesis, a fact that got obscured in 
later accounts that idealized the folk purity of New Orleans jazz (Blesh 
1946;Ramseyand Smith 1939). 

Around 1895,New Orleans dance musicians began to Shift their reper- 
tories away from imported European dance styles in favor of the home- 
grown two-Sstep,which bytheturn ofthe century had become “the dance 
to which ragtime was played”(Gushee 1994,p. 19). Meanwhile, brassand 
reed instruments were increasingly favored over Strings. Moreover, Some 
black bands, as one eyewitness pPUt it,“often repeated the same selection ， 
butnever played itthe samewaytwice”(quoted in Gushee 1994,p.20). By 
190o, a notable“generation gap”existed “between the older musicians， 
Who would not tolerate playing by ear or deviating from the notes as 
Written,and the young turks”who not only tolerated itbut thrived on it 
(Gushee 1994;,p.15). In NewOrleans,the dichotomy ofreadersand “ear>” 
musicians had racial and geographical dimensions as well: the downtown 
Creoles of color boasted more trained readers and the uptown black com- 
munitytended tohavemore musicians who could play by ear. 

The mostnotableband ofreading musicians wasledbyJohn Robichaux 
(1886-1939). Robichaux,a Creole ofcolor,was atrained violinistwho led 
asSmooth society orchestra fordancing. In contrast,theblackcornetplayer 
Buddy Bolden (1877-1931), though older than Robichaux, emerged as a 
catalyticfigure in the newer Style, with his powerful tone,rhythmic vital- 
ity, and soulful blues Playing. By 19og, as the leader of a six-piece band， 
Bolden had become a celebrity, luring listeners away from Robichaux， 
againstwWhom Bolden?sband was sometimes in directcompetition inadja- 
Cent Venues. But Bolden?s rise to fame was followed by a sharp 人 all: by 
1907, Bolden was a destitute alcoholic who was becoming increasingly 
erraticandviolent,andhewasadmitted to themental institution wherehe 
Spenttherestofhis life. 

The story of Bolden?s spectacular rise and fall accumulated a mythical 
aura that turned Bolden into the first tragic hero of jazz (Marquis 1978). 
ButBoldenandhis group werepartofalargerphenomenon.Bytheturnof 
the centuryytherepertory(musicforthetwo-step),instrumentation (wind 
and brass dominated), and playing style (improvisational) that are now 
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commonly associated with jazz had emerged,and a variety of circumstan- 
tial but compelling arguments for the shift survive in the city of New 
Orleans. Thelegend ofNew Orleans as the"cradle ofjazz>” -and ofBuddy 
Bolden its leadingfigure - tends to simplify a complex story, but the city 
andthemanundoubtedlynurtured the music. 

Yet the role of New Orleans in jazz history must be modified in two 
importantways. First,historianshaveamassed significantevidence of par- 
allel developments in thete7jito7ies,aterm encompassing avariety of cities 
andtowns in the Midwestand South.The structure ofblack musical life in 
these areas Was in many ways similar to that of New Orleans (Hennessey 
1994). Second,New Orleansfigures prominently in the history ofjazz not 
So much for what musicians did there, as for what they did after leaving. 
And those wholefttended to belongtoayounger generation ofmusicians 
With greater professional ambitions than their older counterparts. Joseph 
“King”Oliver (1885-1938), Ferdinand“Jelly Roll”Morton (189o-19431)， 
and Louis Armstrong (19o1-1971) all hailed from New Orleans,butthey 
made their mark in the cabarets and record studios of Chicago and New 
York. That their recordings might documenta“pure”New Orleans Style 
has been questioned by jazz historians focusing on the ways in which 
migration and commerce afiected the music (Hennessey 1994; Kenney 
19933; Peretti 1992). 

Thephrase“NewOrleans style”sometimesreferstothemusicofOliver， 
Morton,Armstrong,and their contemporaries. The term has the effect of 
homogenizing a Striking diversity of musical styles，but its common 
ground remains Soulful blues playing and a fuent improvisational 
approach in both solo and ensemble performance. These are precisely the 
qualitiesthat revealjazz developing“within>” ragtime. From ragtime,jaZzZ 
borrowed mnultistrain forms and a repertory of pieces, such as Majie Fekf 
Rag,TgerRagand CazietMazaiade.Likeragtime,too,jazzreliedonthe 
exciting tension created bya steady,explicit pulse anchoring a free,rhyth- 
mically vital melodicline. Unlike ragtime, however,jazz incorporated the 
blues - blue notes,blues form,and blues intonation. And unlike ragtime， 
Where strains mightbe repeated with minimalalteration,in jazz,variation 
becamethe norm: a repeated strain Was never played exactly the same way 
twice. 

These key differences accountfor Jelly Roll Morton?s extravagantclaim 
thathe was the"“inventor” ofjazz. Foritwas Morton,morethanany other 
early musician, who broughtthe blues elements and strain variation into 
the Structure of ragtime and thereby helped to define the new idiom. A 
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New Orleans Creole, Morton grewup immersed in the musical gumbo of 
his home city. His music and career help to focus all of the overlap and 
contradiction and rich variety of ragtime, blues,and early jazz. As long as 
an inventoris recognized notso much asasolitary geniusbutas a catalytic 
force pulling together disparate materials already at hand into a unique 
form, then Morton's selfappraisal sounds less farfetched than it might 
Seem. 

Morton's O1g91017eRo0 Bes has the qualities that made his music 
Unique. Itwas one of Morton”s earliest compositions,judging by his own 
claim to have written it in 190o5. Published a decade later, it has been 
described as“probably the first published jazz composition - as distinct 
from ragtime orpopular music” (Dapogny 1982,p.293). Itearns that dis- 
tinctionbyvirtueof its structural combination ofragtimeand blues forms， 
andbyitsuseofthatformasthebasisforaseries ofvariations.Both strains 
are built on the twelve-bar blues, and there is a modulation to the sub- 
dominant for the second strain, suggesting the usual key Progression of 
marches and ragtime. (In the 1915 publication,，“Trio”appears at the 
beginning of the second strain，thus reinforcing the ragtime/march 
connection.) What is innovative and forward-looking about Morton's 
composition is that it uses each strain as the basis for variation. This is one 
key to understanding its distinctiveness as aJ422Z composition as opposed 
to ablues or ragtime piece. Whether playing the piece as a piano solo or 
with his band,Morton”s recordings reveal thathe conceived thefirststrain 
as the basis for comjosed variations, and the second strain as the basis for 
zlb7oVised variations， 

K729 Poxteyr sto11bp, which Morton Similarly claimed to have written as 
early as 190g,also reveals jazz Within ragtime. Ithas a more coOnventional 
multistrain ragtime form, butthe last strain, marked “Stomp> features a 
Series ofvariations (Composed outin the 1924 Publication,butimprovised 
in Morton?s many Piano recordings ofib.Thefinal section climaxes with a 
repeated right-hand syncopated fgure that accents the blue third. The 
piece,adaptedforbigbands,becameastandard in the Swing Era. With his 
Seven-piece group,the Red Hot Peppers, Morton made a series of record- 
ings from 1926 to 1928 that came to be regarded as classics of early jazz. 
BAcR Botto1l Sto1tjp reveals Morton at his finest. Like other Morton pieces， 
itrepresents Morton?s synthesis ofragtime,blues,and jazz. Itisbuiltfrom 
Sixteen- and twenty-measure Strains like ragtimei it features the soulful 
playing of musicians steeped in the blues idiom; and it has the spirit of 
exuberant Spontaneity that is the hallmark of many Nevw Orleans musi- 
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cians. That Spontaneity， however， was tightly controlled by the band- 
leader-composer.Asone of Mortons sidemen, drummer Baby Dodds,has 
Written “Jelly didn?t leave much leeway for the individual musician. You 
did what Jelly Roll wanted you to do, no more and no less”(Dodds and 
Gara 1992, p. 74). 

In contrast to Morton, King Oliver allowed for more freedom. Trum- 
Peter Rex Stewart noted that when the recordings ofKing Oliver?s Creole 
Jazz Band beganappearing in Harlem record stores in 1923,they captured 
the imaginations of young New York mnusicians like himself (Stewart 
1991,，p. 72). Here was a new Sound, looser, free-wheeling, and more 
Soulful than the prevailing dance music in New York. The Creole Jazz 
Band was“a musical whole greater than the sum of its parts”(Schujller 
1968, p. 1o). Its members took occasional solos, but the band became so 
infuential because of its ability to Play together in what has come to be 
called collective improvisation. The “frontline”players,including Oliver 
and Louis Armstrong on cornet, Johnny Dodds on clarinet, and Honore 
Dnutrey or Kid Ory on trombone, meshed together very well, and with 
their intuitive understanding ofeach other, they were able to weave Semi- 
improvised linestogetherinajoyousthree- orfour-parttexturethatmade 
harmonic sense while each parthad its own linear integrity. 

The Creole Jazz Band played a varied repertory, including blues tunes， 
popular songs, and old marches and rags. Sake RaIg opens with a brief 
introduction featuring a descending chromatic scale (the“snake”of the 
title) played by Oliver and Armstong in harmony. In 人 fact, almost every 
Strain in the piece features this duo-break, which Armstrong recalled as a 
Special attraction ofOliver?s band when itplayed in Chicagoatthe Lincoln 
Gardens (Gottlieb 1996, pp. 23 and 25). The “break>” - a brief moment 
When the rhythm section ceased so thatone or two musicians could burst 
outofthetextureand playabriefsolo -broughtunpredictableexcitement 
to a Style whose primary texture was full-ensemble collective improvisa- 
tion. In 厂 功 je71OU 太 Bes, co-Written by Oliver and Armstong,the Creole 
Jazz Band created a piece that became one of the earliest standards con- 
ceived within the jazz tradition. Under its original title,and in its revision 
forlargerband by Don Redman underthetitle SI417 Foot sto1tj, the piece 
was widely known and re-recorded by many bands throughout the 192os 
and 193os.Itsvocalbreak-“Ohplaythatthing!-becameafxtureoflater 
versions. And Oliver?s three-chorus solo, with its“wa-wa> effects created 
by his artful, expressive use ofa mute, was copied note-for-note by other 
trumpetplayers through the 193os， 
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Whereas Morton channeled improvised jazz into compositions, and 
Oliver developed collective improvisation,Louis Armstrong helped trans- 
form jazz into a soloist?s art. His early career traces an arc that merits the 
hackneyed phrase“meteoric rise.”In his late teens Armstrong Secured a 
good job playing in Fate Marables riverboat orchestra on the Mississippi. 
Playing with Marable was like going to school, for it was there that Arm- 
Strong learned to read music,and to play thevaried repertory thathis pro- 
fessional life would demand. In 1922，Armstrong was Summoned to 
Chicagoto playwith his mentorandidolKingOliver.AsOlivers sideman， 
Armstrong”s chiefrole was to fitinto the spiritofcollective music-making 
thatOliverandhis New Orleans colleagueshad mastered. In Oliversband 
Armstrong metthe woman who would soon become his first wife, pianist 
Lillian Hardin,and she played a key role in stoking his professional ambi- 
tion. So when Fletcher Henderson invited Armstrong to join his band in 
NewYork in 1924,Armstrong went. Hendersonsband offered a different 
experience for Armstrong,demanding more music reading,rehearsal,and 
regularly featuring the young trumpet player as the band”s solo star. 
Though he only stayed for a year, Armstrong made a Strong and lasting 
impacton theNewYork musicworld. Hereturned to Chicagoinlate 1925 
and began making records with a small group of New Orleans musicians 
under the name Louis Armstrong and his Hot Five (or Hot Seven). The 
fifty-odd“Hot Fives”and“Hot Sevens”of 1925-1928 have gone down as 
landmarks in thehistoryofjazz. In thelate 192os,Armstrong wentbackto 
NewYorkandmademorerecordingsunderhisownnamewithlargedance 
Orchestras. By this time, Louis Armstrong was both a celebrity and the 
Imosttowering fgure in jazz. 

Armstrong”s Solo art, already evident in his work with Henderson， 
emergesin full gloryon therecordingshemadeasabandleader.5.0.7.BUes 
(1927) is aslow,earthy blues featuring Armstrong in his dual role as singer 
and trumpet soloist. Armstrong”s playful vocal chorus reveals his alter- 
natelycoarseand sweetsingingstyleandhisspontaneoustwistsonasong?S 
lyrics. The trumpet solo shows of 人 Armstrongs powerful reinterpretation 
ofa familiar blues pattern thattrumpeters had adopted for several years: a 
Series of phrases that tumble down from the same high note. (An earlier 
example can be heard in Thomas Morris”s solo on ZozesoNie 1oU1MEY BUNes， 
recorded in 1923 byThomas Morriss PastJazz Masters.) In contrast,S4VOy 
Bes (1927) is a medium-tempo blues featuring a light, graceful solo by 
Armstrong.The earthy“gutbucketblues”style has vanished here in favor 
of a easy, Telaxed stylization. In otter 7TNpaN THat (1927), Armstrong dis- 
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Plays his ability to “scat”another dimension of his unique vocal style, in 
Which a string of syllables comprise a quasi-instrumental solo. For a lis- 
tener looking for contentand meaning in singing,this scat style ofsinging 
Sounds like nonsense. But a scat Singer like Armstrong commands a huge 
Vocabulary of syllables, or“vocables,”and puts them together for pure 
Sonic pleasure instead of lexical meaning. Like many jazz anecdotes, the 
Story ofhow Armstrong began scatting Stresses Spontaneity and accident. 
Thestory-Sspread byArmstrong himself- goesthatArmstrong began scat- 
tingbecausehe dropped thelyricsheetand forgotthewords to thesonghe 
was singing. In fact,scatis avirtuoso, practiced art, much more di 全 cultto 
do wellthan singing words offa sheet. 

In the late 192os, Armstrong made records in which he is the featured 
musician virtuallyfrom beginningtoend- Presenting the melody with his 
trumpet,singingthewords,then playingasolo overthesong”s chord pro- 
gressiony as in 47t 世 MiSbepayb and 7 CaNTE CGIVe ZU .420) 友 19 BE 工 0Ve. 
When he began frontinglargeorchestras inthelate 192osand early 193oS， 
Armastrong also began playing more popular songs,and some commenta- 
tors believe that this move reveals Armstrong making commercial com- 
Promisestophisart(Collier 1986,p.68).Theapparentindiscriminacy ofhis 
choices in instrumentation and repertory, however, is part of his creative 
genius (Williams 1983，P. 58). The notion that Armstrong Somehow 
Should have been more Selective imposes European-derived criteria of 
taste onapractice rooted in African American signifying. Commentary on 
musical signifying Places Primary value on how musicians rework， 
comment Upon, and parody given material rather than on hovw and why 
they select the material itself (Floyd 1995g, p. 7). Throughout his career， 
Armastrong remaineda master ofsignifying. 


New York, 1920 


That African American musicians such as Morton, Oliver, and Armstrong 
could make so many records in the 192os represents a decisive change in 
the music industry. Before 192o, black musicians Were recorded infre- 
quently; no marketwas believed to exist for the records. Buttheadvent of 
Mamie Smith (1883-1946) and the“blues craze”changed that. In August 
1920 Smith recordedatune called Cyazy Bes, written byblacksongwriter 
Perry Bradford.Therecordsoldsowellthatthewhite men whopheadedthe 
record companies and publishing houses, at first reluctant to record and 
publish black music, realized that a large market of black consumers 
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craved music composed and performed by black artists. By 1921, the 
record companies were actively courting What Was then known as“Tace>” 
talent,and countless black female singers - including Bessie Smith, Clara 
Smith,Trixie Smith (none ofwhom are related to Mamie orto each otherm)， 
Ethel Waters,Alberta Hunter,and IdaCox-found theirwaytoNewYork 
recording studios. Black musicians had made records before 1920,， of 
couUrse, but the success of Mamie Smith?s disc effected a shift in the mar- 
ketplace. From now on“race records”were seen as commercially Promis- 
ingproducts. 

Bessie Smith (1894-1937) embodied the strong, tough persona that 
cameto beassociated with the female blues singers ofthis era. Her power- 
名] voice, soulful intensity, and direct Personal style earned her the title 
“Empress of the Blues.”In addition to making records, like many black 
Singers She toured the country on the vaudeville circuit of the Theater 
Owners Booking Agencyi thus the format and style in which Smith and 
other female singers performed has been dubbed the “vaudeville blues.” 
Singing to the accompaniment of jazz musicians, Smith delivered searing 
performances ofpopular standards,like4/exazdersRagtoe BazdandTin 
Pan Alley blues songs such as Dowm 五 earted Bues (her first successful 
record, in 1923) and St Zox1 Blres, recorded in 1925 with Louis Arm- 
Strong. Smith had a sure command of blue notes - the lowered third and 
Seventh tones ofthe scale -and she was able to evoke a powerfully expres- 
Sive stylebysinging pitches thatactuallylay between notes on the scale, as 
in the underlined syllables in the phrase“Feelin? tomorrow like I feel 
today>”in 5 ZoUi Bes. In this style, the singer and lead instrument 
engagedin calland response,and Armstrongfillstherolewith phrases that 
Seem to commiserate With the singer”s plight. 

InAugust1l92o,thesamemonththatMamie Smith madeher Cya2y BLUes 
disc,， Paul Whiteman”s Orchestra made its first recordings. Whiteman 
(189o-1967)stoodattheoppositeend ofthejazzand popular musicspec- 
trum from the blues,yethetoo playedakeyrolein defining 192os jazz.As 
a _ classically trained violinist with symphonic experience，VWhiteman 
brought solid musicianship, leadership ability, and marketing Savvy to 
NewYork in 192o. His record of TYjisje7zt9 and Jaba1ese 9020N is esti- 
mated to have sold well over a million copies in 1921 alone. In the last 
chorus of Nisje7zl9g, Whiteman?s lead instruments take o 作 on their own， 
the trumpet playing a raggy rendition of the melody and the trombone 
injecting Several jaunty phrases between those of the trumpet. This was 
Whiteman”s way of injecting jazz favor into his dance arrangements， 
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Many other white dance orchestras developed this style, including the 
more boisterous California Ramblers and groups led by Vincent Lopez 
and Sam Lanin.Throughoutthe 192os,Whiteman continued to playelab- 
orate arrangements of popular material and his approach came to be 
knownas"“symphonicjazz.”Symphonicjazz,“crammed with contrasting 
incident”(Harrison 1976, p. 192), depends on expert ensempble playing 
Over improvised solos. The scores feature startling shifts of instrumental 
color, texture, and key. The tour de force ofsymphonic jazz in the 192o0S 
wasaptlytitled Nitezat sto1tz 加 (1927).Whiteman?ssuccess With this style 
helped to establish the large, ten- to twelve-piece dance orchestra as an 
important medium for popular music and to establish Whiteman in the 
popular imagination as the chief purveyor of jazz, winning him the title 
“King ofJazz.>” 


Early black swing: Henderson 
and Ellington 


The summer of 192o marked the arrival of another musician who would 
Play a key role in shaping 192os jazz: Fletcher Henderson (1897-1952). 
Coming to New York from his native Georgia after graduating from 
Atlanta University， Henderson was in a prime position to absorb and 
develop the impact of race records and jazz-inflected dance music. By 
1923, Henderson stood at the center of the blues craze, Serving as piano 
accompanistto dozensofblack singers. In fact,heplayedon moreofBessie 
Smith”s records than any other pianist. Also in 1923,， Henderson began 
making recordings with a small band under his own name. The band 
Played a varied repertory of Tin Pan Alleyand Broadway songs,blues,and 
hotjazz numbers.Theensemble quicklyemerged from the record studios 
andbegan performingattheRoseland Ballroom,apopular midtown Man- 
hattan dancehall in an area dominated bywhite orchestras. Itwasaunique 
opportunity and remarkable achievement for a black band of the period. 
Wearing tuxedos，playing behind mnusic stands, and billed under the 
dignified title of*"Fletcher Hendersonand His Orchestra” in achoice New 
York night spot, Henderson?s band was celebrated in the black press for 
risingabovethe primitive stereotypethatadhered to manyAfrican Ameri- 
can musicians. An important article in a Seminal anthology of black 
writing，7He Nemw Neg1o (1925)，named Henderson among several 
bandleaders who were trying to“lift and divert [jazz] into nobler 
channels”(Rogers, in Locke 1925, p. 224). This and other writings of the 
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mid-192os praise Henderson?s workinasimilar manner,and none ofthem 
mention the band?sstar soloistatthistime,LouisArmstrong. Later,forall 
the Same reasons，Henderson?s early work earned him the dubious 
moniker “the Paul Whiteman of the Race”by one infuential jazz critic 
(PanassiE 196o,p. 198). 

The New York pedigree of Henderson?s contribution to 1920s jazz 
comesthrough in thevariegated colors oftheband?s arrangements by Don 
Redman. Redman would take a _ current popular song, and subject its 
melody to a series of variations that often got tossed around among the 
various Soloists and sections of the band. He wrote tricky introductions， 
kaleidoscopic shifts of instrumentation，and surprising modulations. 
Sudden shifts of style and tone also mark Redman's arrangements, and 
may be thought of as part of his vocabulary of playful experimentation. 
Onefamousexampleishis arrangementoftheArmstrong-Olivertune 盖 幼 - 
be7MMOU 要 Blues, which gotretitled Sa Footsto1zz when Redman adapted 
itfor Hendersonsband (1925). In Redman>s arrangement,thejoyous col- 
lective improvisational passages that conclude Oliver”s recordings are 
interpolated with smooth,homophonic chords,a kind ofNew York-style 
“symphonic”interlude between the traditional polyphony associated 
with OliversbrandofNewOrleansjazz.OtherHenderson recordingsalso 
revel in stark juxtapositions ofstyle and texturey as in Cobezjpagez (1924)， 
N (1925),Roci Moxltaez Bes(1927),and 了 7ie 妨 Stopz(1927). In this 
coOntext，the band”s great improvising Soloists Such as Armstrong， 
Coleman Havwkins,Jimmy Harrison,and Buster Bailey- often singled out 
as leaving the mostimportantlegacy of Henderson?s early worK- become 
potent weapons in an arranger?s stylistic arsenal. Stylistic juxtapositions 
between solo and ensemble passagesare often noted by critics and histori- 
ansasfaultsofHenderson?srecordings,yetdiscontinuitywaspreciselythe 
pointin New York jazz ofthe 192os, described variously by historiansasa 
time of “restless curiosity”and“intense experimentation”(Porter and 
Ullman 1993,p.74;Schuller 1989,p. 845). 

Reflecting on the 192os，Edward Kennedy “Duke” Ellington 
(1899-1974) recalled that“VWhen Ifirst formed a big band in New York， 
[Henderson”s] was the one Iwanted mine to sound like”(Ellington 1973， 
p.419). Ellington frstmade his mark in NewYork as theleader ofaband 
named The Washingtonians, after the home city of its leader and some of 
its members. Like Henderson, Ellington played a varied repertory in a 
variety of styles required by dance music. A 1924 recording of CHpoo CHpoo 
demonstrates Ellington?s effort to “sound like”early Henderson, with its 
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restless orchestration and train effects. Another importantearly infuence 
on Ellington was Will Marion Cook. By the 192os, Cook had earned an 
imposing seniority among the new generation of black musicians. Elling- 
ton called him “Dad>”(Ellington 1973, pp. 95-97). Ellington truly came 
into his ownat Harlem>ys famed Cotton Club, where he began performing 
inlate 1927.The Cotton Club featuredexoticfloorshowsthatfired Elling- 
ton'?s imagination. The shows often included jungle scenes that appealed 
to White audiences: taste for the forbidden, sexually charged atmosphere 
thatwas Stereotypically linked to black culture.Ellington composed orig- 
inal pieces appropriate to the dancing. His most distinctive work came to 
be described as“jungle style”characterized by minor keys, murky low- 
register orchestration, slithery chromatic melodies, and “growl>” effects. 
All these features can be heard in 7Ze Moocjpe (1928). The features were 
already in place,however, by 1926, when Ellington first recorded East St 
ZoUi 7Dodle-oo, which featured Ellington?s“growl” trumpet Specialist， 
Bubber Miley, and which is regarded as Ellington?s“highest composi- 
tional achievementfrom theearlyyears” (Tucker 1991,p.248).Two other 
notable Ellington originals 人 fom his early years Were BLCcR 0NL 7 FUNtaSJ) 
(1927),with its sultry,sinuous saxophone melody,and Back Beaxt(1928)， 
an evocative tribute to the dancer Florence Mills,who had died the Previ- 
ousyear. All oftheserecordingsand othersenjoyed serious attention from 
one of America?s earliest jazz critics,R. D. Darrell, writing for the Pjpoxzo- 
Iab1 Mo1t 太 几 Review (Tucker 1993,pp.33-40). 

By193o,Hendersonand Ellington stoodoutastheleaders oftheemerg- 
ing Swing style - hot music played by big bands. Though widely known 
through performances on record,on radio,and in ballrooms,they did not 
yetcommandabroad nationalfollowingforthenewmnusic.Aswith Irving 
Berlin and ragtime, and Paul Whiteman and early jazz, it would take a 
Savvy hard-working,and enormously talented white musician to capture 
and channel a black style into a medium that a broad swath of Americans 
enjoyed.In 193o,BennyGoodman,twenty-one,wasahotyoung freelance 
clarinetist in New York, playing in various bands as a sideman and per- 
forming in the pit orchestra of the Gershwin musicals Stzpe [ 历 恕 e Baztd 
and CIVC702. Soonyhe would form his own band and,with arrangements 
by Fletcher Henderson,takeswingtoalargeraudience. 
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Thebeginningofthetwentieth centurymarkedthefirsttrueinfiltration of 
African American music into popular culture. Through the medium of 
Sheet music, piano ragtime Won the general public over to lively syn- 
coOpated music in duple meter. It was arguably the first“youth music: 
embraced by young people of the day and a cause for concern to their 
Parents. A generation later, the African American music that came to be 
called“jazz>emergedfrom NewOrleansand was proliferated primarily in 
the commercial music centers of Chicago and New York. The Great 
Depression that began in 1929 threatened to bring an end to jazz, but it 
reemerged in the 193os more popularthan everandsportinganewname- 
“Swing.2” 

Benny Goodman (19o9-1986) is the figure who most readily comes to 
mind when marking the beginning of the “Swing Era.”He gave the 
popularization of swing jazz big bands its momentumi but he was nota 
Stylisticoriginator,anymore than ScottJoplin originated ragtime Or W. C. 
Handy originated the blues. Goodman culminated a long Process that 
changedthe context,format,and verynature ofjazz.The“King ofSwing>” 
builthisempire on afoundation laid byanumber ofinnovative black and 
white musicians from across the United States. 

More than any other entity，the Casa Loma Orchestra convinced 
Goodman to form his own band. The group beganlife as the Orange Blos- 
Soms, part of the Detroit network of bands overseen by Jean Goldkette. 
(This network also included MCcKinney?s Cotton Pickers, the band that 
hired arranger Don Redman away from Fletcher Henderson in 1927.) In 
1929, the band reorganized as the Casa Loma Orchestra, named for a 
Toronto nightclub. The group Prided itself on well-rehearsed, precision 
playing mandated by the demanding arrangements oftheir banjoist Gene 
Gifford.Casa Zou Sto11b,S01 SHE Stat and TI Goose Chasearetypical of 
the orchestra?s successful formula. Rather than subscribing to the croon- 
ing"“sweet”stylethatdominated mostwhite dancebandsin thelate 192os 
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-thoughthey did balance their repertory with moodyballads such as their 
themesong SokeRiIs-theCasaLomans playedtight,driving:rifbased 
melodies overa crisplyarticulated two-beat feel.This formula appealed to 
the young college-age crowd,who broke attendance recordsatthe band>s 
ballroom performances. The band did not swing in the manner of later 
bands like Goodman and Basie; in fact, many thought that the band was 
rigid and sterile,and did not swing byanyone?s standards. However, they 
Were envied by other bands for both their popular success and their 
musicianship, and they proved that a white band playing hot jazz was a 
Viable commercial concept. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra wasa major infuenceand inspiration forthe 
white swing bands ofthe 193os.Along with the Fletcher Henderson band 
of New York, the Kansas City band of Bennie Moten was a major force in 
thedevelopmentoftheSwing Era?sblackbigbands. Motenand other “ter- 
ritory bands”ofthe American Southwestexisted in relative obscurityy far 
from therecording and publishing centers ofNew York,Chicago,and Los 
Angeles.Theregion had itsown stronglocal musictraditions,particularly 
ragtime，boogie-woogie，and the blues. Southwest musicians were 
eXposed to jazz firsthand as Nevw Orleans musicians passed through on 
their way to Chicago or California. They were also exposed to the innova- 
tions of the Fletcher Henderson Orchestra through Henderson?s national 
radio broadcasts from the Roseland Ballroom in Manhattan, but the Ti 位 - 
dominated blues style made famous by Moten and his successor Count 
Basie becametheapproach mostassociated with Kansas City jazz. 

The mature 民 ansas City style developed rather quickly, beginning in 
1930. Moten?s recordings from 1929 and 1930 demonstrate a heavy， 
Unswinging beat that continues to draw Upon midwestern ragtime, two- 
beatcommercialdancemusic,and urban blues. Yet,bythetime ofMoten2s 
legendary 1932 recordingsmadeatVictor”sstudioinCamden,NewJersey 
a marvelous transformation had taken place. The transformation began 
with the acquisition ofthe besttalent from other territory bands thathad 
Suffered from erratic work and neglect by recording companies. Chief 
amongthese was Walter Page's Blue Devils from Oklahoma City,a band as 
endowed in talentand concept as it was Unfortunate in business. During 
its life from 1926 to 1929,the Blue Devils employed altoist Buster Smith， 
arranger/trombonist/guitarist Eddie Durham，trumpeter Oran “Hot 
Lips”Page, singer Jimmy Rushing,and pianist Bil “Count”Basie. With 
the exception of Buster Smith, Moten eventually drafted all these artists， 
includingbassistVWalterPagehimself.ArrangersEddie Durhamand Eddie 
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Barefield, who also played alto sax in the band, set about changing the 
Moten band;”s concept, forged by the swinging drive of the superlative 
rhythm section and the roster of great Soloists. This was a Positive move 
because ofthe number of Henderson-cloned bands competing in adimin- 
ishing Depression-era marketplace. 

The1932 Victorrecordings musthave proven arevelation to jazz listen- 
ers of the day. The extensive use of riffs rather than tuneful melodies was 
Shared with the Henderson and Casa Loma bands but, as presented by the 
Moten band,theri 作 patterns takeonarhythmic urgencyformal develop- 
ment, and Suggestion of collective Spontaneity unmatched by the other 
bands.Another pointofgeneral stylisticevolution indicated in the Moten 
recordings relates to changes in the rhythm section instrumentation and 
approach.Thebanjo and the tuba (or bassor baritone Sax),the darlings of 
1920s bands and pre-microphone recordings,were replaced by the guitar 
and String bass. (It is noteworthy that Walter Page was fuent on String 
bass,tuba,and sax,as demonstrated in the 1929 recording ofSsyxabbL2by 
the Blue Devils.)Thisled to alighter, more connected beat, with the guitar 
and bass playing successive quarter-note Strokes rather than a two-beat 
rhythm.The drum setnow included thephi-hator “sock cymbal.”VWhereas 
the drummer had previously played only intermittently in 192os ensem- 
bles,the hi-hat now sounded a steady pattern descended from snare Press 
rolls and choked cympbal rhythms that emphasized the second and fourth 
beats ofthe 4/4 measure. Combined with a constant quarter-note thump- 
ing on the bass drum,the drum setunderpinned the percussive attack of 
the rhythm section stringed instruments. 

Another revelation of the Moten recordings is the twor-fisted virtuoso 
piano style of Count Basie (19o4-1984). From the first recordings of 
Basie”s own orchestra in 1936,wehearasparse,modest,economical piano 
Stylethattypecasthim fortheremainderofhis careerbut,with Moten four 
years earlier, weheara healthy striding left-hand two-beatand chattering 
right-hand fgurations executed at break-neck tempos，particularly on 
7Db7 and Pritce of TBLes. Basiers early style refects that of his mentor， 
Thomas“Fats”VWaller, part of a coterie of New York black pianists who 
playedan indigenous style known as“Harlem stride Piano for Basie was 
notoriginally from the Southwestbutfrom Red Bank,New Jersey. 

Fats Waller (19o4-1943)established himselfasa pianistand songwriter 
in the 192os. He occasionallyappeared on Fletcher Henderson recordings 
as pianist and composed 五 ezdersoxz Sto1zj and TYNiteaN St (in 
collaboration with Don Redman) for the band. In 1929, he recorded the 
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first ofhis infuential solo piano showpieces, including 4 瓦 ozdjzrl oj Keys， 
和 Na010 PNI and 905sH1IG 7T1z1ds. Waller added little stylistically to 
WwWhathis mentor James 了 . Johnson had setforth,buthis fawless execution 
and higher exposureasapopularentertainer madehis infuence more far- 
reaching.A different perspective on jazz piano was offered by Earl Hines 
(19o3-1983), a Pittsburgh-born pianist and bandleader who held court 
Primarily in Chicago throughout the 192os and 193os. Compared to the 
delicate, highly embroidered right-hand fgurations ofthe Harlem stride 
players，Hines utilized a more terse，powerful texture dominated by 
Octaves. He also diminished the relentless“oom-pah>”rhythm ofthe le 人 ff 
hand that created tantalizing ambiguities in the beat, instead planting the 
Seeds ofasparse comboapproach to piano thatallowedthebassand drums 
to assume the duty of stating the constant pulse. Hines, as both a pianist 
and bandleader,had a particularly deep impacton musicians ofthe South- 
West With his broadcasts from the Grand Terrace Ballroom in Chicago 
from 1928 untilits closing in 1939. His piano style can be heard in western 
Swing pianists such as Al Strickland and Moon Mullican,and his“trumpet 
Style” blended with Harlem stride in the playing ofArt Tatum and Teddy 
Wilson. 

ArtTatum (191o-1956)and Teddy Wilson (1912-1986) drew from the 
same influences - Fats Waller, Earl Hines, art music piano repertoryyeven 
each other - but evolved in two distinct directions. They first met in 
Tatum>s home town of Toledo, Ohio in 1931, jammed together on occa- 
Sion,then worked theirwayto NewYorkto pursue their separate careers. 
Tatum was first and foremost a solo pianist. Taking the Harlem stride 
concept of “orchestral piano”a couple of steps further, he played with a 
dense texture coOmprised of sheer volume of notes as well as (for jazz) 
Unprecedented harmonic complexity. Tatum possessed prodigious tech- 
nique,unobtainable by mostjazz pianists,including Wilson,buthe made 
agreaterimpactonthe developmentofjazzthroughhisharmonicinnova- 
tions. Jazz harmonic vocabulary in the early 193os was basically triadic 
With fat-seventhsand an occasional ninth foreffect. Tatum drevw from the 
Same Debussy/Ravel infuence as Bix Beiderbecke, Duke Ellington, and 
FerdeGrofe,then used theseharmonicdevicesin such averbose manner as 
tomakeallfuturejazz musicians much more chord-conscious.This would 
finallymanifestitselfin the bebop styleofthe 194os. 

Teddy Wilson，by contrast, tended to remain harmonically simple. 
Where Tatum had more ofa solo conceptand often trounced other musi- 
cians in an ensemble Situation， Vilson was a team player, possessing a 
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lighter texture，rhythmic stability，poised energy，and a sensitive 
accompanimental prowess.Thesequalities captured the attention ofJohn 
Hammond (1918-1987) who began producing small group sessions that 
promoted Wilson to group leader and in-demand accompanist by 1935， 
resulting in historic recordings with singer Billie Holiday. Hammond and 
Wilson also made history by the latter”s inclusion in Benny Goodman2s 
trio and quartet, not only creating some of the most sublime small group 
jazz ofthe 193os buteffectively breaking down the color barrier in public 
Performances. 


Benny Goodman and Fletcher Henderson 


Some historians have dismissed Benny Goodman and his producer John 
Hammond as another case of white opportunism and exploitation of a 
black musical form. On the contrary, Hammond sought a way to bring 
black jazz from its social confines into the open spaces of mass popular 
culture, using Goodman as the conduit. Countless jazz musicians, both 
white and black, benefited from Hammond”s efforts, though the white 
aggregations inevitably overshadovwed their black constituency in 
popularity. 

John Hammond grew up in great wealth, descended from the Vander- 
biltfamily on his mother”s side,buthespenthisjlife pursuing his two great 
passions - jazz and fighting racism. After a brief career as a_ political 
journalist,he becameatalentscoutfor English Columbiaand Parlophone， 
and wasaregularwfiterfor GyajMobjpoteand Melody Maker Hammond was 
achampion ofthe Fletcher Henderson band and produced sessions for his 
bandand various assemblages ofits sidemen. He wanted BennyGoodman 
tobehisnextrecordingventure,butitwouldtakesomeartful persuading. 

Though there was still a sizable market for jazz in Britain, the United 
States,including Benny Goodman, had largely given up on it by the early 
1930S. Having grown Up in Chicago, Benny Goodman befriended estab- 
lished black clarinetists Jimmie Nooneand Buster Bailey. On occasion, he 
Played jazz with middle-class white youths in Chicago such as Jimmy 
McPartland and Bud Freemani but while they considered jazz more of a 
cause and lifestyle than a means of livelihood, Goodman was more con- 
cerned with providing for his impoverished family. During the Depres- 
Sion, he resigned himself to the Profitable but dreary business of studio 
workand playing in sweet dance orchestras. 
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Then in 1933, Hammond suddenly became Goodman”s musical con- 
Science. He reawakened Goodman's love for jazz and an enthusiasm 
toward his potential as a creative artist and musical leader. The success of 
the Casa Loma band and a promising new band founded by the Dorsey 
brothers,Jimmy and Tommy, convinced Goodman to starthis own band. 
Hammond helped him gethis firstbigjob premieringatBillyRosexs Music 
Hallin NewYork. After thatstintmetanabruptend,Hammond procured 
a twenty-Six Week engagement on the NBC radio program Zet:s DualCe. 
With littletimeto compilealibrary ofnewarrangements,Hammond con- 
tacted Fletcher Henderson to help out. It was a fortuitous event for all 
Parties. 

In 1934, Henderson was atthe peak ofhis arranging Powersand theebb 
of his business career. After Don Redman”s departure in 1927, the band 
lostits musical direction,exacerbated by Henderson”s diminishingleader- 
Ship acumen. By 1930，however, the band was again making positive 
Strides,ledbytheirnewarrangerandaltoman Benny Carter.As with other 
bands around this time，Henderson adopted the String bass，capably 
Played by John Kirby, and the newly defined 4/4 beat. Additionally, the 
rhythmicfiguresofthebandagainstthat4/4became moresyncopated and 
relaxed. They also employed ri 储 oriented “head>”arrangements, another 
newtrend oftheearly193os. Henderson begantakingamoreactiverole in 
arrangingforhisband;some ofhisbestwork includes reworkingsof9xIa7 
Footsto1izbp,abig band version ofKing Oliver?s Dizzjpemiott 太 Besarranged 
by Redman and recorded in 1925, and KZI Poxter 9to1izbj, a Jelly Roll 
Morton composition first recorded by Henderson in 1928. Fletcher and 
his brother Horace also produced new compositions such as BW 1o113 
Sbecial Tabpbo00 下 [过 ,and Do Soxt 太 Caozz Meetg.Unfortunately, Hen- 
derson?slackofleadership andbusiness skills,increasing competition,and 
restless Sidemen overwhelmed the musical advances of the band. Even 
with Hammonds faithful support,itfellapartin 1934. 

At this point, Goodman needed music and Henderson needed a band. 
Goodman immediately acquired the existing Henderson music and then， 
with a budget for new arrangements, hired Fletcher to provide them， 
mostlyswing arrangements ofpopular songs.Ittook some time to find an 
enthusiasticaudience.AroadtourfrfomNewyYorktothePalomarBallroom 
in LosAngeles was peppered with mishaps and hostile crowds,but,in the 
end, the band met with phenomenal Success. It was the teenagers who 
embraced the excitement and brashness of Goodman and Henderson>s 
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music, music that seemed new to them butwas actually the product of “"a 
dozen years ofexperimentation, developmentand gradual perfection ofa 
Styleofbig band arrangingthatwas to givehim [Goodman]theidentityhe 
needed>”(Firestone 1993,p. 115). 

It is a common Practice to compare performances of Henderson 
arrangements by the Henderson and Goodman bands. One observation， 
usually made disparagingly, is that the Goodman band played with more 
Precision and thereforeless inspiration than Henderson (Schuller 1989,P. 
10). The accusation of being mechanical, unemotional, and lacking in 
Swing was also applied to the Casa Loma band, to Tommy Dorsey, Glenn 
Miller，perhaps Jimmie Lunceford，and every other band that dis- 
tinguished itself by meticulous ensemble playing. True,Goodman drilled 
his band mercilessly in rehearsals to achieve “more accurate intonation， 
more carefully articulated phrasing，cleaner section work and a better 
blending ofthe overall ensemble”(Firestone 1993, p. 115). Itis also true 
thatGoodman could notboastofas manyexcellentsoloistsas Henderson， 
butto imposetheviewthatGoodman?s (or Dorsey?s,Miller?s, or the Casa 
Loma?s) ensemble precision equates with emotional sterility is not alto- 
gether fair. 

The increase in Goodman>s recording and live appearances required 
more arrangements than Fletcher Henderson was able to produce by 
himself. To help with the load，Goodman hired, among others，Earl 
Hiness arranger Jimmy Mundy Mundy”s arrangements Were much 
fashier and ri 人 -oriented than Henderson?s. Goodman”s young audience 
came to prefer these charts, to the chagrin of John Hammond, who had 
Precise and vehement opinions in his jazz tastes. In general, success Was 
exacting a toll on the band?s artistry，catering to the public with fast 
“killer-dillers”and uninspired pop song vocal features. The center of 
attention Seemed to be drummer Gene KKrupa，whose exciting visual 
Presentation and frequent overplaying detracted from theband?s musical- 
ity Goodman”s own sense of musicianship increasingly troubled him so 
that, by around 1939, he sought stimulus and direction of more musical 
than commercial substance. He found it in two ampbitious young arran- 
gers,Eddie Sauterand Mel Powell,and in increasing involvement with art 
music. As World War II and the American Federation of Musicians” 
recording ban set in,the heyday of Goodman and the Swing Era began to 
wane, but 194o left Goodman in good artistic standing. The“King of 
Swing”had gathered theforces ofa number ofblackand white jazz artists 
andmadethepublicbelieve again,ifonly fora fewyears,in jaZZ. 
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Jimmie Lunceford and Count Basie 


One ofthe great black bands ofthe Swing Era also known for its demand- 
ing arrangements and brilliant execution was that of Jimmie Lunceford 
(19o2-1947).“Lunceford was an exceedingly well-trained, partly classi- 
callyoriented musician whovalued disciplineand structured organization 
-and rehearsing”(Schuller 1989,p.2o2).Theband wasalso known forits 
lively staging and antics, an attribute we can only glimpse in rare flm 
footage. 

Lunceford”s was an arrangers band， the first writers being pianist 
Edwin Wilcox and altoist Willie Smith. Early recordings Were a stylistic 
hodge-podge of ragtime, blues, and Whiteman Sweet style. The band?s 
first hits were TYNite 瑟 eat and Jazz1ocacy (1933) by white composer and 
arranger Will Hudson, brought to the band by Irving Mills,who had 
booked the band into the Cotton Club after Duke Ellington. These charts 
werehard-drivingand riff-oriented,similar to the musicofthe Casa Loma 
band and unlike the earlier Wilcox/Smith style or the soon-to-come Sy 
Oliver style that characterized the majority of Luncefords music. Oliver 
established the character ofthe band during his tenure from 1934 to 1936. 
He was definitely inspired by Duke Ellington buthad established his own 
stylewith Zach Whitexsband in Cincinnati. His arrangements showapen- 
chant for transitions, breaks, modulations, chromatic passages, Unusual 
orchestra combinations, a full-bodied ensemble sound, and, above all, a 
laid-backbehind-the-beatfeel overatwo-beatrhythm thatwas irresistible 
for dance. 

Eddie Durham camein from Bennie Moten and Earl Hines and by 1937 
went with Count Basie, though he still contributed charts from time to 
time, SUch as RONG 4 721 加 eate and ZUCe1foxrd SbeciaL Gerald Wilson 
replaced Sy Oliver as trumpeter and arranger. His 7Z7d Do7 Mazx7a was 
lifted and became Stan Kenton?s Jate711iSsi01 及 斥 The band began to fail 
when Willie Smith, trumpeter Snooky Young, and Gerald Wilson left in 
194oand itdied with Lunceford in 1947. 

The Count Basie band was formed from the remnants of the Bennie 
Moten orchestra. It was “discovered”by John Hammond, who heard a 
radio broadcast from Kansas City”s Reno Club in the Spring of 1936. 
Hammond immediately sought the band out to sign it to his Columpbia 
label, but Decca, who had recently arrived from England, beat him to the 
punch. Hammond eventually contracted the band for Columbia in 1939. 
UnjliketheNewYork bands,the Basie band had a stronger, more seasoned 
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blues basetoits style.Theyde-emphasized complexarrangements in favor 
of simple, repetitive “Tiffs” thathad more rhythmic than melodic quality. 
There was also a heavy emphasis on improvisation, creating an intimate 
Small group jam session atmosphere within a big band context， 

The outstanding feature ofthe Basie band may very well have been the 
rhythm section ofBasie, guitarist Freddie Green, bassist Walter Page,and 
drummer“Papa”Jo Jones. Labeled by former Basie trumpeter Harry 
“Sweets”Edison as“the All-American rhythm section,”the quartet of 
Players centered the feel around Green?s disciplined quarter-note pulse， 
freeing Basie ffom keeping the beaton the piano and allowing him to Play 
amoreSsparse,interplaying style. Jo Jones kepta more subtle beatand fea- 
tured intricate patterns forhis hi-hatcymbalthatadded alilttothe overall 
rhythmic feel. 

The recording debut of the Count Basie band in 1936 was also the 
recording debut of its tenor Saxophonist，Lester Young (19o9-1959). 
Young”sascension wasindicative ofthe prominence ofthetenorsax Soloist 
in the 1930S. By the latter half of the decade“tenor battles”between 
Young and other Basie tenor men were a Standard format of the band?s 
arrangements. Ben VWebster, a veteran of the Bennie Moten and Fletcher 
Henderson bands, became the first tenor soloist for the Duke Ellington 
Orchestra.The 193os culminated with the influential recording ofBody xxz4 
So byColeman Havwkins,the patriarch ofthe instrument. 

Hawkins (19o4-1969) began playing the tenor at the age of nine, and 
joined Fletcher Henderson”s band in 1923 while still a teenager. For the 
next decade he was one ofthe star soloists in theband and the standard by 
which all other tenor Saxophonists were judged. From 1934 to 1939， 
Hawkins worked in Europe, honing his sound and style. Soon after he 
returned to the United States, he recorded his two-chorus improvisation 
of Bo ad soxL Its double-time ballad feel,implications ofextended har- 
monies, and technical display were a catalyst for the bebop style of the 
194os; butitalso possessed enough tunefulness and expressivity to apPeal 
to the popular audience and remain on jukeboxes well into the 195os. By 
the late 193os, Hawkinss sound was deep and robust,laden with a promi- 
nent vibrato. His improvisational approach increasingly became Shaped 
by the extended jazz harmony pioneered by Art Tatum and others. 
Hawkins”s style was aresilientone thatremained vital well into the 196os. 

LesterYoung became thesecondvoicefortenorsaxophonists,diametri- 
cally opposed to Hawkinss sound and approach, butequally infuential. 
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Young based his instrumental approach on the sweeter, more reserved 
character of FrankTrumbauer,aC-melody saxophone player who worked 
with Bix Beiderbecke.Young's distinctivetimbre costhim hisjob with the 
Fletcher Henderson band because he did not sound like Hawkins. He 
rejoined Count Basiexs band and madehis firstrecordings in 1936,includ- 
ing the often-imitated performances on Zady Be Good and SHoesHi11e Boy. 
His light，wispy sound and emotionally poised musical personality 
Spawned a host of imitators. His smooth lines and forays into irregular 
phrasing wereinspiration forthe melodicstyle ofbebop. His 1939 record- 
ing ofZesterZeabjs jz rivaled Hawkins?s Body adSoUrecording ofthe same 
yearin itsinfuenceontheyoung playerswho would mature in the 194os. 


Women in jazz during the 193os and 194os 


Until recently, comparatively few women have been acknowledged in the 
jazz community. Jazz historian Linda Dahl, in her book Sto71iy Teat 妇 ey， 
lists several sociological and business factors that keptwomen out of jazz. 
There were the Perceived “masculine” virtues of aggressive self 
confidence, displaying powerful technical prowess, absence from home 
life,andworking in unsavoryenvironments. Malejazz musicians resented 
the increased economic competition, particularly black men. Dahl states 
thatblack women competing with black men “. . .attimes came to repre- 
Sent both symbolic and concrete proof of the males abijlities in a culture 
thatdenigratedhis manhood>”(Dahl 1984, p. 了 0). 

Aside from the social and occupational roles relegated to women by the 
culture of the day,it is also notable that certain musical instruments were 
gender specific.， For instance，it was a long-held belief that it was 
effeminate for males to play the piano. Jelly Roll Morton initially resisted 
taking up the piano because “. . . the piano was known in ouUr circle as an 
instrument for a lady, this confirmed me in my idea that 计 I Played the 
pianoIwouldbemisunderstood.Ididn?twantto becalledasissy.Iwanted 
to marry and raise a family and be known as a man among men when 
becameofage”(Lomax 1993,p.6).Itwasjustas frowneduponforayoung 
Woman to play the trumpet or the drums. Therefore, many of the early 
female stars in jazz history were either pianists or singers. 

Lillian Hardin Armstrong (1898-1971), pianist and composer, entered 
the canon of great jazz musicians through her involvement with King 
Olivers Creole Jazz Bandin theearly 192osand through hercompositions 
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and performances with her husband Louis Armstrong. Before her were 
countless women ragtime pianists and composers whose work has only 
recently been discovered and appPreciated. 

The next great woman pianist, composer, and arranger was Mary Lou 
Williams (191o-1981). She began her career in 1929 with Andy Kirks 
Twelve Clouds of Joy, a Southwest territory band that rivaled Bennie 
Moten, Count Basie, and Jay McShann. She was not only the band?s pre- 
miere Soloist,but a wrfiter of swinging arrangements that occasionally 
exhibited the orchestrational inventiveness of Duke Ellington.Sheleftthe 
Kirk band in the 194os and became the informal teacher of many young 
bebop musicians, including Bud Powell and Thelonious Monk. Her own 
piano style evolved and she was soon exhibiting the same modern 
characteristics as her protEgeks. Her compositions became equally explo- 
rative, culminating in her Zodiac Sxite from 1945. 工 ike her constituent 
Duke Ellington,shespentherlatteryears composing sacred works. 

Connee Boswell (19o7-1976) was also afine arranger. She and her two 
Sistershad a great deal offormal trainingandall playedanumberofinstru- 
ments. Between 1931 and 1935, the Boswell sisters formed an infuential 
Vocal trio with witty, inventive arrangements by Connee. The Boswell 
Sisters redefined jazz vocal harmony from rhythmically sti 任 barbershop 
Style to an intricate jazz trumpet Section approach. The instrumental 
accompanimentwasequally intricate and often featured multiple changes 
oftempo.Conneewentonasasolosingerafterthedemiseofthetrio,infu- 
encinganumberoffuturejazz singers,mostnotably Ella Fitzgerald. 

The genre ofjazz singing was the most matriarchal. Though there were 
importantmalejazz singerssuch asLouisArmstrong,Jack Teagarden,and 
Bing Crosbythey were far outnumbered bythe women.Theimpetus was， 
no doubt, the numerous vaudeville blues singers of the 192os (Mamie 
Smith,TrixieSmith,Bessie Smith,ClaraSmith,etal.). Inthe 193os,female 
Singers proliferated in the swing big bands,though they were rarely taken 
Seriously. Considered by the instrumentalists as“canaries”oOr “chirpers> 
theirrolewastolookprettyandsingthesongrelativelystraight.Yetdespite 
the often tepid relationship with the band, the singers grew from their 
contact With the other members of the band, learning to adapt the intri- 
cacies of style, repertory, and improvisation to the voice. Very few singers 
worththeirsaltmatured musicallywithoutthebigbandexperience.VWhat- 
evermalignmenttheysufferedfromthesidemen wascompensated bytheir 
ultimatepopularity. Dueto circumstancessuchastheAmerican Federation 
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ofMusiciansrecordingban intheearly 194os,which did notaffectsingers， 
and the meteoric rise of Frank Sinatra, the big band singers Ultimately 
becamemorefamousthan thebandsthataccompanied them. 

The singer who commanded the greatestrespect from her instrumental 
peers was Billie Holiday (1915-1959). She was discovered by John 
Hammond in 1933 and began recording under the leadership of Benny 
Goodman and Teddy Wilson. Though she possessed a meager voice, she 
asSsimilated the styles ofLouis Armstrong,Bessie Smith,and Ethel Waters 
intoalight,swinging stylereplete with creative phrasing and reshaping of 
the original melodies. In 1938, she teamed up with tenor Saxophonist 
Lester Young，creating one of the great duos in jazz history - others 
include Bix Beiderbeckeand FrankTrumbauer,Clifford Brownand Sonny 
Rollins,or Gerry Mulligan and Chet Baker. 

Much of Billie Holiday”s best work was done in intimate small group 
Settings rather than with big bands or orchestras. While the 193os is his- 
torically tagged as the era of the big bands, there was considerable small 
group activity. Almost all of the big bands had small groups within their 
ranks, such as Benny Goodman?s trio, quartet, and sextet, Artie Shavwv?s 
Gramercy Five, Tommy Dorsey”s Clambake Seven, or Woody Herman2s 
Woodchoppers. Particularly important was the Small group activity on 
New York's 52nd Street that would nurture the rise ofthe bebop style of 
the 194os. The context of jazz combos also suited the budding jukebox 
record industry. 

Jukeboxeswerewidelyaccepted inblackclubsand,consequently,led to 
the increased recording of black jazz artists. The records were made 
cheaply and informally, usually comprising popular songs intended to 
Promote sheet music salesand the black artists who rarely got radio expo- 
Sure.Red Allenand Coleman Hawkins madeaseries ofremarkablerecord- 
ings in 1933,which were followed by other casually produced sessions by 
John Hammond and Milt Gabler ofCommodore Records. Another staple 
in small group recording was The Chocolate Dandies,notareal band buta 
working name for various assemblages of musicians between 1928 and 
1933. The greatest benefactor of the jukebox system was Harlem stride 
pianist Fats Waller.Already wellestablishedasapianistand songwriter,phe 
Was Signed as“Fats Waller and His Rhythm>” in 1934 and embarked on a 
lucrative career as a celebrity comedian and singer on a par with Louis 
Armstrong. He subsequently got his own national radio program and 
madenumerous film appearances(Priestley 1991,pP. 57-59). 
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Duke Ellington 


Throughoutthe 193os,Duke Ellington (1899-1974) continued to expand 
his orchestra in size and stylistic scope. It would seem that mostbands of 
thetimeevolved along similar lines,descended in some way from the con- 
Cepts ofthe Fletcher Henderson or Bennie Moten bands. Duke Ellington， 
like Thelonious Monk a generation later, was part ofthese contemporary 
developments butwas in manywaysapartfrom them -evenabovethem. 

In 1931，Ellington?s orchestra finished its long, fruitful incubation 
period at Harlem>ys Cotton Club. In that context, Ellington stabilized his 
personnel and had the opportunity to write massive amounts ofinventive 
and daring compositions. He would spend the 193os negotiating his two 
musical worlds: the emerging swing music craze and his own blossoming 
realization ofan ambitious jazz classicism. Indeed, two ofhis early 193os 
Works are indicative ofthese two pursuits. 下 Dozt 世 Meat QINNG IE47 
Cot THatSwi 了 notonly becameahugehitin 1932,butemployed the term 
“swing”atleasttwo years before it came into popular useasa designation 
for astyle of popular music. A year earlier, Ellington broke the three- to 
four-minute time limit for jazz pieces imposed by the 78 r.p.m. disc with 
his CeoleRpabsody. 

TwoEllington works from 1935 werealso ofextended length: 9yMztzjpo71y/ 
1 BliacRwasnineminuteslongandRemizisczI9272bostretchedtothirteen 
minutes. 有 ezl15C 77T21bo standsoutfrom otherlongerEllingtonworks 
inthatitshowsperhapsthefinestformalanddevelopmentalcontrolheever 
exercised. Heavoided his usual lengthening Strategies ofa multi-thematic 
Single piece,amulti-movement suite ofshort songs,ortheextension ofan 
otherwise Short piece through improvisation. 及 e711t15CWUI is Testricted to 
onemain theme,asecondarytheme,acoupleoftransitional passages,anda 
four-chord vamp. Ellington casts the theme in a variety of keys, registers， 
harmonic contexts,and instrumentations. He drew heavily upon his inti- 
mateknowledgeoftheuniquetonalqualityofhisindividual bandmemibers 
for his developmental decisions. He did not, however, draw upon their 
improvisational input, using only prescribed solos (Schuller 1989，PP. 
76-78). Ellington continued his assault on the regularity of the four- 
measure phrase in Re7N1l15CI, Creating twenty-and thirty-measure Struc- 
turessubdividedinto groupsoften,fourteen,andeighteenmeasures.These 
phrasing irregularities give an effect ofseamjlessness and offerabalance of 
thepredictableandtheunpredictableintheunfoldingofthepiece. 

Inthelatterhalfofthe 193os,Ellingtonexperienced significantchanges 
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inthepersonnelofhis band. Hedismissed his firstbassist,VWellman Braud， 
and for a time carried two bassists. They were eventually supplanted by 
young Jimmy Blanton，who contributed most in revolutionizing the 
concept and possibilities of the jazz bass, bringing it to prominence as a 
Solo instrument. Veteran jazzman Ben VWebster became Ellington>s first 
tenor saxophone star. 

The recording sessions from the Spring of 194o exhibit Ellington atthe 
top of his compositional form, producing a series of works ranging 位 om 
Swinging dance numbers to dramatic concert miniatures. He culminated 
Some of his older concepts - such as the plunger trumpet work of Cootie 
Williams and the three-trombone choir comprised of Lawrence Brown， 
Joe "Tricky Sam>”Nanton,and Juan Tizol -and combined them with the 
innovative Sound and technique of cornetist Rex Stewart, Webster and 
Blanton. CoNcezto jor Cootie,Eazie 4z7 spa 及 Cottoztaiandhis blues mas- 
terpieceKo-Kowereallrecorded in 194o. 


The transition to bebop 


Justas the larger public came to know and accept swing music, jazZZz was 
alreadyin transition to a newer,moreeclectic style. PianistArtTatum and 
tenor Saxophonist Coleman Hawkins forged new paths in the harmonic 
approach to jazz. Hawkinss main tenor rival, Lester Young, developed 
new concepts of phrasing. Trumpeter Roy Eldridge (1911-1989) 
extended both therangeandspeedofthetrumpet,buildingonthetechni- 
cal innovations begun by Louis Armstrong a generation earlier. Texas 
guitarist Charlie Christian (1916-1942) popularized the use of the 
amplified electric guitar, elevating the role ofthe guitar from a soft, deli- 
cate rhythm instrument to a powerful front-line instrument capable of 
soloing overthevolume ofa wholeband. Drummers Jo Jones (1911-1985) 
and Kenny Clarke (1914-1985) Shifted the constant Swing rhythmic 
pattern from the hi-hat or “sock”cymbal to the suspended, Or“Tide> 
cymbal, creatingalighter pulse. 

With the onset of VWorld War II, several factors impacted on American 
music and the music business. Rationing of gasoline and shellac reduced 
the ability ofbands to travel and for record companies to produce discs in 
large quantities. Entertainment taxes and the shortage of male dancers 
curtailed dance hall business. There were disputes between the American 
Federations of Musicians and the recording industry and between the 
American Society of Composers，Authors，and Publishers and the 
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National Association ofBroadcasters. Bandsand band members who were 
not drafted into military service came o 任 the road and clustered into the 
great Urban centers, particularly New York City. For Practical as well as 
artisticreasons,mostjazzensembles workingonthenewmusicweresmall 
combos comprised of two horns, piano, bass, and drums. This format 
allowed for more casual performances and the ability to “jam:” to impro- 
vise more withoutthe constraints ofa formal arrangement. 

Themodern small group activity was centered at Minton?s Playhouse in 
Harlem and a cluster of clubs on Manhattan?s 52nd Street. In these Set- 
tings,older swing masters met with the new rising stars. DT. Billy Taylor,a 
New York pianist from this era, referred to the music as“pre-bop>”a 
transitional style that still drew heavily from the swing Style but was 
Showing signs of modernity as the young artists began to coalesce their 
innovationsand assertthemselves stylistically. An excellentexample ofthe 
transition from the older guard to thenewistherelationship between Roy 
Eldridge and John Birks“Dizzy”Gillespie (1917-1993). Eldridge drew 
his inspiration from cornetistRex Stewart,whohadhimselftaken his style 
from both Louis Armstrongand Bix Beiderbecke. However, Eldridgealso 
based his style on the harmonically innovative and running eighth-note 
laden improvisations of saxophonist Coleman Hawkins. In early record- 
ingsofGillespie,wehearthestrong infuence ofEldridgein his playing.In 
人 fact, his frst major employment in New York was as Eldridge”s replace- 
mentin theTeddy Hill band. 

Gillespie first formed his innovations in his writing. It was Sometime 
laterbeforehesuccessfullyand completely integrated his mature style into 
his solo improvisations. Picpzz > 怒 e Capba9ge (Cab Calloway band, 194o)， 
Do Uader (Woody Herman, 1942), 4 Ni9A 1 Ti4 (Boyd Raeburn， 
1944), and Topody % ZX (Coleman Hawkins, 1944) show musical devices 
that Were to pervade bebop. The sound of the tritone interval was para- 
mount: as a melodic interval, as a root movement in a harmonic progres- 
Sion, as an alternate dominant chord function, and as a color tone in a 
chordal sonority. Melodiclinesoutline moreextended tertian chord tones， 
Suchastheeleventh,thirteenth,raised orloweredfifthsorninths.Thehar- 
monic rhythm was faster. By 1944, Gillespie had established himself on 
52nd Street as a bandleader, composer, soloist, and celebrity, and he was 
Successfully executing the new concepts in his improvised solos. 

Alto saxophonist Charlie Parker (192o-1955) developed along similar 
lines in Kansas City. He drew from the older swing masters, particularly 
Lester Young and local alto saxophonist Buster “Prof>” Smith. He devel- 
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opedtheability to sustain long strings ofeighth notesatrapid tempos. He 
人 包 vored popular songs with di 伍 cult chord progressions as his vehicles for 
improvisation，particularly the formidable CHperokee, by Ray Noble. It 
becamea speciality number forhimj; there are Several extant recordings of 
his Cherokee improvisations dating back to 1942 and culminating with his 
monumental recording of Ko-Ko for Savoy in 1945.As with Dizzy Gilles- 
pie,wecanhear in this progression ofstylethe gradual discarding ofswing 
Style phrasing for a newer, personal approach. Among Parkers unique 
COntributions to bebop is the irregular phrasing he employed， His 
coOmposition Relaxi” at Ca01ilo (1947) employs o 储 beat accents and 
hemiola to obscuretheunderlying 4/4 meter. His improvisation on KZcR- 
toveedsedsteele(1947)displacesthefour-measurephrasingandthemelodic 
outlining oftheunderlying harmony by two beats. 

Parker permanently settled in New York in 1944 and, soon thereafter， 
teamed Up with Dizzy Gillespie. Parker and Gillespie became a stylistic 
binary weapon,mapping the course for much ofthe New York jazz scene. 
The later 194os was an era of extreme Standardization. The Previous 
decade saw jaZZ Styles that were more idiomatic to the instruments on 
which they were played but, after the dawn of the bop era, trombonists， 
guitarists,bassists,and pianistsallattemptedtoadaptthemelodicandhar- 
monicapproach ofParkerand Gillespie. Gillespieys infuence was dissemi- 
nated as much by his teaching as by his performing. With adequate 
keyboard skills and an affable, open personality, Gillespie was able and 
willingto passalongthetheorybehindthemusictoemergingyoung musi- 
cians as well as theold guard interested inupdating theirappProach. Parker 
was morealoof,teaching morebyexample. 

Thelonious Monk (1917-1982) was also one ofthe founding fathers of 
the bebop style, but soon took his own unique direction, much as Duke 
Ellington had done within the contextofswing big bands. Like Ellington， 
he was much more of a composer and musical colorist than many of his 
Peers. In contrast to the typical phrasing of Parker and Gillespie, Monk 
composed and improvised around small, organic motifs and long silences. 
Instead ofemployingtherich,tertian harmonicfigurations ofotherbebop 
pianists,he stripped his chords down to bare,Sometimes abrasive,pairs of 
notes.Ratherthanusingafeet,smooth techniqueaspired to byother bop 
musicians, Monk adopted a deliberate awkwardness that suited the idio- 
Syncratic phrasing ofhis compositions. 

Monk had an appProach to improvisation that stood apart from his bop 
peers.Atatimewhen improvisers cherished creating busynewmelodiesto 
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the chord progression -“blowing overthe changes”- Monk harkened the 
philosophy of another great coloristcomposer in jazz history, Jelly Roll 
Morton, who said“Never discard the melody”(Lomax 1993, p. 63). His 
Solos were often elaborate paraphrases of his prescribed melodies, main- 
taining a consistency of musical character throughout the performance. 
Though this approach was the one he preferred for his own improvising， 
he did not require it of the other musicians in his group.Two ofhis tenor 
Saxophonists, Johnny Griffin and John Coltrane, both used dense furries 
of notes in their solos. Coltrane, in fact, entered his so-called “sheets of 
Sound>” period while with Monk and during his subsequent return to the 
Miles Davis band. Vibraphonist Milt Jackson was another 52nd Street 
bebop-style improviser who made many early and important recordings 
with Monk. By all indications, Monk not only tolerated but enjoyed the 
dichotomy between his motivic/thematic improvisational approach and 
theepisodic change-running ofhis sidemen. 

In the 194os, Monk proved too ahead of his time. Some musicians and 
critics felt he was a musical hoax，eccentric and lacking in technique. 
Though he made some significant recordings for the Blue Note label in 
the late 194os and early 195gos, the acclaim due him would have to wait 
for his Riverside recordings in the latter half of the 195os.A much more 
infuential figure among bop pianists was Bud Powell (1924-1964). 
Grounded in thorough classical piano training, Powell played with quick， 
Sure technique, successfully translating the language of Parker and Gille- 
Spierxs horn phrasing to the piano. Within the piano tradition, he consoli- 
dated thelighter texture ofEarl Hines,Teddy Wilson, Billy Kyle,and Nat 
Cole, the“locked-hands”technique of Milt Buckner, and the speed and 
harmonic richness ofArt Tatum. On top ofthat, he was probablythe only 
convincing replicatoroftheelusiveThelonious Monkstyle.Like Monk,he 
began recording for Blue Note in the late 194os and continued into the 
next decade. Unfortunately，Powell was plagued with mental illness， 
causing intermittent lapses in both the quality and quantity of his 
recorded output. 

Dizzy Gillespie was also responsible for reinjecting Latin rhythms into 
jazz. A key ingredient in early jazz, the“Spanish tinge” as Jelly Roll 
Meorton called it, had been eradicated by and large through the swing 
years. Gillespie got his first introduction to Latin music from trumpeter 
Mario Bauza, with whom he played in the Teddy Hill band. Soon after- 
ward, he played in a Latin band led by Alberto Socarras Which, to every- 
onesbenefit, “Latinized>”jazzand“Americanized”Socarrass style. Hints 
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of Latin rhythm wererevealed in theearly Gillespiecompositions Toody 交 
Zand4Ni9pti To0ttsid.In 1945,Gillespieformedabigbandtobringthe 
Streamjlined bop conceptto that genreand,by 1947,Soughtto add aconga 
player and a Latin approach to the band. Chano Pozo (1915-1948) was a 
Cuban drummer working in New York. With Gillespie and his arranger， 
Gil Fuller, Pozo conceived Maxzteca, and composed Cxpbuazo Be with Gille- 
Spie and arranger George Russell. His stunning solo work and duet MO- 
tos With Gillespie started a trend ofbongos, congas,and Latin rhythms 
in jazzand popular orchestras ofthe day. 


Big bands in the bebop era 


During and after the war years， existing big bands and newly formed 
ensembles began experimenting With less commercial，more artistic 
approaches.Theynotonlysoughtto integratethemusical language ofthe 
52nd Street Scene, but to reawaken an interest in the incorporation of 
modern Western art music. There were several reasons for this tendency. 
The“big band era>” ofthe 193os was waning.The playersand writers grew 
tired ofthe constraints offormat,style,andtempoinherentinthebigband 
model. An increasing number of young, ampbitious, well-schooled musi- 
cians took up jazz, enamored with the language of Western art music 
modernists such as Stravinsky, Bartok,and Schoenberg.Theysawjazzand 
classical music similarly as art, So they combined them, hoping fora music 
thatwasthoughtful,well-crafted,and original.Aboveallelsethejazz com- 
munityhad a genuine need to create and perform dt music, to disassociate 
their music from crass commercialism,its function merelyas dance music， 
and to rescue both musical traditions from stasis by dismantling public 
Stereotypes and expectations，leaving the way open for uninhibited 
musical exploration.As Stan Kenton told jazz writer Nat Hento 任 : 


Jazz foralong time was mixed up with pop music. Now as it has always 
been in Europe,jazzisbeing differentiated ffrom pop musicas wellas clas- 
Sical music. The modernists deserve the credit for proving that jazz 
doesn?thave to be dancedto ...Asamatter offact,Idon?*tthink jazz was 
meantto continue as dance music. People gotthe idea justbecause it was 
confused with pop music . . . Jazz has to developi it can?t always remain 
functional dance music. 
(Hento 任 1952, p. 6) 


Kenton?sstatementissymptomaticofthe psychethatdistinguishesjazz 
from almost every other genre of music. It is constantly struggling to 
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establish its image along the continuum from popular music to art music. 
Whereas blues, rhythm and blues,，country, and rock have never had a 
Problem being associated with popular musicand the musicbusiness,jaZzZ 
-Particularly duringand after World War II - became selfconscious of its 
popular music heritage. Jazz artists increasingly sought to distance their 
music from popular expectations, to achieve the Status of “art music>” 
without sacrificing theinherent musical characteristics of jazz. 

Oneoftheearly bigbands to makethetransition from swing to bop was 
Woody Herman2s.“The BandThat Played the Blues”was formed in 1936 
by former mempbers of the Isham Jones band and had a major hit with 
TYoodcpobbpej5 Ballin 1939. Herman (1913-1987) began looking fora new 
Sound,inspired by therich tonal palette ofDuke Ellington?sband and the 
burgeoning bebop style as it was being developed by Dizzy Gillespie. 
Herman, in fact, commissioned two compositions from Gillespie. It was 
around 1944, however, that he assempbled his“First Herd”a group of 
exuberant, hard-driving Players that combined the riffing blues of the 
Kansas City tradition and the bop style that was just maturing. Like most 
ofthebigbandsthathopedtosurvivein thepost-warera,Herman wasable 
to combine artistic exploration and popular appeal. They had a huge fol- 
lowing and a commercially sponsored radio show. The chief engineers of 
the First Herd sound were pianistRalph Burnsand trumpeter Neal Hefti， 
(In the 195os, Hefti would be the arranger who shaped the“New Testa- 
ment”Count Basieband.) 

Along with appealing to the masses, the Herman band also won the 
admiration ofno lessthan Igor Stravinsky. Herman in turn commissioned 
Stravinsky to compose Epo Coxzceyto, which was premiered at Carnegie 
Hall in 1946. Met with tepid reviews, particularly from the jazz Press， 
boy Coxzcerto was emblematic of the bewilderment felt by both classical 
music and jazz Zealots as jazZ artists explored the possibilities of a 
jazz/classical fusion. 

Pianist Claude Thornhill (19o9-1965) formed his big band in the early 
194osand soonarrived atauniquesound thatwon him Do Beatreaders” 
pollawards in both the"“sweet”and“hot”band categories. Heaugmented 
thetraditional big band instrumentation with two French hornsand tuba. 
The reed section was Sometimes expanded to as many as seven clarinets， 
His orchestrationsand sound conceptfortheindividual musicians created 
asoft,pastel tonal color,closertothesound ofa windensemble than ajazZ 
band. The Thornhill band began its inclusion of bebop concepts when 
arranger Gil Evans(1912-1988) came overfrom the Skinnay Ennis orches- 
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tra.Evans?sarrangements ran thegamutfromthelush Za Paloma to furious 
renditions ofbebop standards JZ17b17 SUite,47ztj7obpologyyand Doz0 Tee. 

Bythelate 194os,Gil Evans?sapartmentnear 52nd Streetbecame a con- 
Servatory, a musical think tank for young writers, including Thornhill 
members John Carisi(1922-1992)andGerry Mulligan(1927-1996). From 
this environment came a rehearsal band ofsix wind instruments and three 
rhythm instruments, a wrTiters” workshop seeking to develop a smaller 
version of the Thornhill sound. The personnel of the group was a croSS- 
Section of 52nd Street musicians, headed by trumpeter Miles Davis. The 
“Birth oftheCool”band,asitwouldbedubbedinlateryears,wasvirtually 
ignored through its short existence. The dozen or So recordings made for 
the Capitol ljabel did notreally catch on until they were reissued asa single 
LPintheearly 195o0s. 

The“cool”concept the Birth of the Cool band supposedly spawned 
actually reaches back to the musical approach of Bix Beiderbecke 
(19o3-1931). In coOntrast to the “hot” style of Louis Armstrong, Beider- 
becke fostered asoftertimbre,anelegantand lessfamboyantmusical per- 
Sonality, and a penchant for modernism that included integration of 
modern VWestern art music. Beiderbecke”s understated swing and inti- 
mate,yetvirile, ballad style was reflected in the playing ofhis saxophonist 
colleague Frank Trumbauer. Trumbauer, particularly through his record- 
ing ofSz91> 友 e Beswith Beiderbecke,becamethemodelforswing saxo- 
phonist Lester Young. Beiderbecke”s and Young;s softer sound approach 
was imitated by bebop players such as saxophonists Wardell Gray, Allen 
Eager, Lee Konitz, and Warne Marsh. The"“soft”or cool” sound in bop 
came to berepresented notonlybythetimbre ofthe instruments,butalso 
inthephrasingofmelodic lines,thecombinations ofunusual instruments 
used in the orchestrations, and the complex, rich harmonic vocabulary 
that created textural density and softness rather than dissonance (Hodeir 
1950,pp. 116-139). 

Amodernistapproach was also to befound on the West Coast; its chief 
Proponentwas the Stan Kenton orchestraofLos Angeles,the mostunique 
andlongestlastingemblem ofclassical-jazzconfuence.Like Duke Elling- 
ton, Woody Herman, and Claude Thornhill，Stan Kenton (1911-1979) 
knew how to balance making commercial hits against artistic pursuits， 
using theformerto subsidize thelatter. What sethim apartwas his ability 
to sell his artistic wares to the general public. Even athis mostuncompro- 
mising, he filled concert halls with people, making it 人 ashionable to be a 
discriminating listener to esoteric music. 
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Kenton evokes extremes of opinion，either worshipful devotion OFr 
Scathing criticism and hatred. Everyone will agree that subtlety is lost on 
the Kenton style. Both he and his orchestra were large, imposing figures. 
His ten-man brass section (before you include the occasional section of 
French horns or mellophoniums) delved into the extremes of range and 
volume. The mnusic was often Pretentious，pompous，and overdone. 
Kenton believed in theadagethatitwasbetterto behated than unnoticed. 
There was the perennial accusation that his band did not swing. But, as 
Kenton arranger Pete Rugolo stated“. ..itwWasntSsuppose to swing. Stan 
was trying to do a different kind of music . . . It did have a beat here and 
there,butitdidn?talwayshaveto go4/4.Andalotofitdidn?thaveanybeat 
atall.They were concert pieces with a jazz Sound>” (Friedwald 1991). 

The writers Kenton Used were as far removed from the New York 
modernist Scene as Was he. Pete Rugolo (born 1915) studied with Darius 
Milhaud at Mills College in Oakland, California (as did Dave Brubeck and 
Cal Tjader). Bill Russo (1928-2oo3) was a Chicagoan who studied with 
Lennie Tristano. Bill Holman studied at the Westlake College of Music in 
Los Angeles. Robert Graettinger (1923-1957),another VWestlake Student 
Who studied extensively with studio arranger Russell Garcia,was the most 
enigmatic of Kenton?s composers，He epitomized the intensity of 
Kentons commitment to modernism - With or without deference to jazz 
Style-inhis 1948 (rev. 1951) composition Ci ofCLass， 

Kenton dubbed his music “progressive jazz,” a tongue-in-cheek 
Working title that Stuck because no-one could come up with anything 
better. Pete Rugolo recalled, “It causedawhole newthing in music. It was 
thefirsttimeanyone wrotemusicthatsounded very modern,like Stravin- 
Sky and Bartok . .. Bernstein . . . (and) Milhaud, whom I studied with. 
Nobody had that kind of sound before in jazz or big band music. I wrote 
5/4 bars;,3/4 bars,T/4bars”(Daryll 1992). 

Capitol Records was an important patron and documentor of the cool 
bop and jazz/classical style. Kenton wasa staple artistfor Capitol. In New 
York, the label recorded the Evans/Davis nine-piece Birth of the Cool 
band. During this same period, 1949 to 195o, Capitol also recorded a 
combo overseenbypianistLennie Tristano (1919-1978).Tristano came to 
NewYork from Chicago in 1945,already established as a maverick stylist， 
a technical and intellectual genius, and one of the first formal jazz peda- 
gogues. His band included his Prize students: alto Saxophonist Lee 
Konitz, tenor saxophonist Warne Marsh,and guitarist Billy Bauer. While 
anadmirer of Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie Parker, Tristano Was disgusted 
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with the large number of their imitators. He and his bandmates created 
light,energetic,rhythmicallyelusiveand tonally daring compositions and 
improvisations quite unlike anything Parker, Gillespie,or Monk had con- 
ceived. In fact,the Tristano group did thefirstrecorded experiments in So- 
called “freejazz”during their 1949-195o Capitol sessions. 


The 195os 


The decade ofthe 192os was more or less defined by the New Orleans and 
Chicagojazzstyles,the 193osbyswingmnusic,and the 194osbybebop;but 
jazz of the 19gos comprised myriad styles with labels such as hard bop， 
cool bop, funky, third stream, modal, and free. This marked a nev and 
remarkable phase in jazz, indicative of its artistic growth. The coexisting 
Substyles refected the ethnic, geographic, and aesthetic diversity of their 
Practitioners, and led to much debate over the essence and ownership of 
jazZ. 

The 19gos began with conflicts over the mainstream bebop styleborn of 
DizzyGillespieand Charlie Parkerand thewhite-dominated cool style.To 
Some,itwouldappearthatwhitemusicianshad onceagaintriedtheirhand 
at an esSsentially African American music and eclipsed the black artists in 
popularity and financial success. The“cool”sound was defined by so 人 
instrumental timbres, smoother phrasing, a noticeable absence of blues 
essence, and an almost transparent Thythm section pulse. While not 
lacking in energy or intellect, the cool sound was palatable and unim- 
posing on listeners, giving them the option of meditating deeply on the 
musicorrelegatingitto innocuous background music. It became particu- 
larlypopularamongthebohemian college crowd,so much so thatone jaZZ 
group, the Dave Brubeck Quartet，began actively courting university 
Program boards for concertbookings on campuses.Their following grew 
byleapsand bounds,culminating in best-selling records forthe Columpbia 
]label. 

Jazz histories have commonly used the terms“cool jazz”and “West 
Coast jazz>”interchangeably. This may lead one to believe that the cool 
sound began in California. Conversely,itis been held bysomethat migrat- 
ing New York cool schoolers, such as Lee Konitz and Gerry Mulligan， 
brought the cool style with them to the West. In fact, the cool approach 
developed on both coasts at the same time; only later did they cross-fertil- 
jize Styles and artists. The West Coast cool was developed primarily by 
members and former members of the Stan Kenton orchestra such as 
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Lennie Niehaus and Shorty Rogers. It is only coincidental that Kenton2s 
own propensityformodernism was realized when bebop was just coming 
to 名]ll fower in New York. Bebop was an addendum to a notion Kenton 
had been holding since the 193os. Indeed, the most dangerous aspect of 
Kenton to the jazz mainstream of the 194os was that he rendered eastern 
bebop almostirrelevant. Itis notthatKenton was naive ofbop or rejected 
it. His sidemen included Lee Konitz, Gerry Mulligan, Stan Getz,and Gil 
Evans-Ssomeofthemostimportantfgures oftheNewYork'“coolschool.2” 
There was tenor saxophonistVido Musso,veteran ofthe BennyGoodman 
band. But Kenton also had some ofthe most formidable bop stylists from 
the West Coast, particularly alto saxophonists Charlie Mariano and ATrt 
Pepper,trombonist Frank Rosolino,and drummer Shelly Manne. 


Hard bop 


Back in New York, efforts were being made by the black bop artists to 
reclaim the Strong beat, extroversiony and African American elements of 
jazz. Itis therefore no coincidence that the“hard bop”style ofthe 195os 
was dominated by drummers: Kenny Clarke，Max Roach，Art Blakey 
(1919-199o)，and “Philly”Joe Jones (1923-1985). All of these men 
broughttheassertivebeatbackto jazzand,intheirvariousways,madethe 
drum setas much an interactive and conversational instrumentas it was a 
mere timekeeper. As early as the late 193os,Kenny Clarke had lightened 
thebasicpulseofswingbymovingittotheridecymbal,reservingthesnare 
andbass drum foroccasional accents,or“bombs.”Max Roach was thefirst 
true polyrhythmic drummer, developing complex rhythmic interaction 
between his four limbs. Art Blakey;s timekeeping was characterized by a 
crushing hi-hat on the second and fourth beats of the measure. Philly Joe 
Jones also played with a strong,authoritative style thatmayhave reflected 
his rhythm and blues roots. 

Rhythm and blues had an interesting relationship to jazz. It developed 
in the 194os,partly derived from the simple,blues-based “Tri 全 ng”style of 
the Kansas City swing bands. As bebop developed and jazz became more 
instrumentally abstractand inaccessible,thejazzaudience split into three 
人 factions. Some accepted bebop and continued to Support it. White audi- 
ences Who rejected bop embraced a revival of older New Orleans and 
Chicago jazz Styles, played either byyoung,white bands or by older black 
musicianswhohad playedthe musicin its heyday. Blackswho rejected bop 
went with rhythm and blues，giving rise to Stars like Louis Jordan 
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(19o8-1975) andLionelHampton (1908-2002).RS&cB was anecessary evil 
and an irritant in the eyes of some young black jazz musicians, many of 
Whom began their careers in RSB bands, artistically shackled until their 
big break came to movefull-timeinto jazz playing.RSB wassomethingto 
beeventually transcended. 

Nevertheless,rhythmand blueswasakindred musicthatcamefromthe 
same primordial musical soup as jazz. It continued to be a Strong esSSence 
and exerted influence on the hard boppers, however sophisticated and 
above itall they mightphave felt. The hard boppers" reinjection of earthy 
bluesyelements into jazz was in Some cases the reclamation ofthe African 
American tradition the cool approach had diminished; however，some 
hard bop artists integratedthestrongbeat,tunefulness,and earthy charac- 
ter of blues and black gospel music for its own intrinsic musical charm， 
With no particular cultural agenda in mind. Key among these artists was 
Horace Silver (born 1929). Silver was nota product ofthe blues tradition 
ofthe South,butaConnecticut native whose father had immigrated from 
the Portuguese Cape Verdean Islands, situated of 企 the coast of Senegal. 
Like so manyyoungsters ofhis generation, he was fascinated by the excit- 
ing performances ofthe Jimmie Lunceford orchestra, the ravw energy and 
emotion of Chicago rhythm and blues artists like Muddy Waters and 
Howlin” Wolf and the exoticism and rhythmic momentum of Latin 
music. He combined these styles with bebop and brought this personal 
approach to New York in the early 195os. In cooperation with drummer 
Art Blakey, trumpeter Miles Davis and others, he introduced the“funky>” 
Style that Successfully negotiated between the popular audience and the 
jazz artistic community， His label，Blue Note, quickly embraced the 
Upbeat, churchy, melodic style as a formula for its other jazz artists as 
record sales Soared.A token “funky>”hit single was expected from future 
Blue Note recordings,yielding classics such as Bobby Timmons?s MoaN12 
(with Art Blakey and the Jazz Messengers), Lee Morgan?s Sidewztder and 
Comtb1ead,and Herbie Hancoclkss zte71eLOU Mad. Once again,jazzfound 
itselfin an ambiguous position between artand commerce. 


“Third stream> 


The blending of Latin, blues,and hard bop proved to be an aesthetically 
valid and commercially appealing venture. A stylistic hybridization that 
would prove much more problematicand controversial wasthe continued 
and intensified confuence ofjazz and Western art music. The two central 
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fgures ofthis effort were Gunther Schuller (born 1925) and John Lewis 
492o-2ool,leaderofthe ModernJazz Quartet.Gunther Schuller,son ofa 
New York Philharmonic violinist, was a child prodigy, developing into a 
formidable French horn playerwphilestillateenager. Fromhis earliestdays， 
however, he had an interest in jazz, and much of his activity outside the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra involved NewyYork?s52nd Street,epicenter 
ofthejazz scene.Observation turned to Participation in late 1949andearly 
195o when Schuller became involved in the Birth ofthe Coolband. 

Schuller divided his _ attention between his two musical worlds: 
composition in the manner ofSchoenberg and Webern,and jazz composi- 
tion. He was nottrying to consciously legitimize or improve jazz by com- 
bining it with art music, but was seeking ways to expand its possibilities. 
Theongoingproblem with jazz,asfarastheclassical world was concerned， 
Was its limitation to short, cyclic forms,such as the twelve-bar blues form 
or the AABA thirty-two-measure popular song form. Both Schuller and 
Lewis feltthatemploying techniques oflongerthematic developmentand 
multiple contrasting themes or Sections Within a composition would take 
jazz to the next logical step in its evolution and, consequently, resolve a 
Significant Shortcoming, as the classical music community saw it. John 
Lewistold journalist Nat Hentof, 


theaudienceforourworkcanbewidened ifwestrengthen ourwork with 
Structure .. .Ido notthink, however,thatthe sections in this structured 
jazz - both the improvised and written sections - should take on too 
much complexity. The total effect must be within the mind”s ability to 
appreciate through theear. Also,the musicwill have to swing. 

(Goldberg 1965, p. 124) 


Unfortunately, the music often did not swing. Use of traditionally non- 
jazz instruments played bynon-jazz players often robbed performances of 
this confuent music ofany swing. Another major problem was the dicta- 
torial nature ofthe ampbitiously wfitten Prescribed musicon the improvis- 
ing soloist. Forms were too long and complex to elicit any real freedom of 
improvisation， which was certainly by this time the ideal in jazz per- 
formance Practice. 

One ofthe most visible occasions for this stylistic experiment was the 
1957Brandeis University Festival ofCreative Arts in Waltham,Massachu- 
Setts. For this occasion, Schuller was able to commission six works from 
colleagues in both the jazz and classical communities, including Charles 
Mingus, George Russell, Milton Babbitt, John Lewis, and himself In a 
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lecture,Schullerreferredtothis confuentmusicasa“third stream>fedby 
the two streams of jazz and European art music traditions. However 
Sincere the efforts, the aesthetic and cultural differences between the two 
original Streams were too great, and third stream music convinced few 
people in any camp, 


Miles Davis 


Miles Davis (1926-199o) played a major role in every jazz Sub-style since 
theestablishmentofbebop.Uponhisarrivalin NewYorkfrom St.Louisin 
1945,hebegan performing with Charlie Parker. Within three years,he was 
anestablishedleaderand stylistin the NewYorkjazz community. In 1949， 
Davisexplored thecool stylebyfrontingtheBirth oftheCool nonet.Inhis 
1954 recording of Richard Carpenters TTZ2 for the Prestige label, he 
explored both the funky style ofhard bop (Horace Silver was, in fact, the 
pianist on the session) and the new recorded performance format of the 
long-play record. 

In the early 19gos, neither Davis”s style nor the personnel of his band 
were settled. He was battling heroin addiction and still standing in the 
long stylistic shadow of Dizzy Gillespie. By mid-decade, however, he was 
free ofhis addiction, had established a stable quintet of masterful Players， 
and found a way to pursue the hard bop style on his own terms. It was a 
group that fourished in its contradictions: the hard-driving rhythm of 
drummer Philly Joe Jones versus the modest piano approach of Red 
Garland (1923-1984)，or the powerful tone and muscular phrasing of 
tenor Saxophonist John Coltrane compared to the fragile sound and spa- 
cious phrasing of Davis. This first great Miles Davis quintet is best repre- 
Sented in a series of recordings made during a marathon session for 
Prestigein 1955. 

By 1956, Davis had o 伍 cially moved over to Columbia Records, where 
he involved himselfin yetanother substyle of 195gos jazz. He participated 
in a“third stream>” brass choir involving Gunther Schuller and bop 
trombonist and composer ]J.J. Johnson (1924-2ool), inspiring him to 
rekindle his working relationship with arranger Gil Evans. The net result 
wasaseries ofalbums forsolo trumpetand wind orchestra.Thefirst, Miles 
4Head， was a Series of ten pieces by different composers, arranged and 
edited to Sound like one continuous multi-movement woOrK. The second 
album,Po7gy ad Bess,resulted from the renewed popularityin 1958 ofthe 
Gershwinopera.Thethirdalbum,Sketcpesofsbazi,bornofDavisysinterest 
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in Hispanic art music, was the least“jazzy>” in style. Italso demonstrated 
Davisxsemerging interestin amodal approach to jazZ. 

This modal approach involved compositions with few or no chord 
changes and playing an appropriate mode over the key center. Bop and 
hardbopartistshad respondedtotheir newartisticfreedom bycomposing 
Short, Strophic chord change cycles, averaging about Sixteen measures in 
length. Exemplified by Eddie Vinson?s 7?7ie [, Sonny Rollins>s Pezt 办 
五 ose, and epitomized by John Coltrane?s C1QNt Stebs, these“exercise>” 
Pieces involved chord changes as often as every two beats, played at fast 
tempos. Davis eventually saw this tendency as too stifling for creative 
improvising and sought to createamore expansive musical environment. 
Davisxs modal playing frstappeared in the soundtrack to the Louis Malle 
多 lm 4scexzsexz 加 oz Pecpa1zxdinthetitletracktothe1958 Columbiaalbum 
Milestoxzesyandin the 1959 SRetcpesofsbpaz.Themostcelebrated presenta- 
tion ofthe modal conceptwasthealbum KzzdofBlxe,avarietyofpiecesuti- 
lizing modality and unconventional forms. Modal playing was the first 
cautious step towardaneven freerformatforimprovising jazz.Itwould be 
astaple conceptfor John Coltrane;s great quartetoftheearly 1906os. 


Toward free jazz 


As mentioned earlier, the first tentative attempts at improvising with no 
Prescribed music, key, or form on recordings were done by Lennie Tris- 
tano?s Sextet in 1949 and 195o. The tracks were largely dismissed as tan- 
gential; in fact, the recording engineers erased two of the cuts, assuming 
they were only casual studio experiments not intended for release. In the 
COUrse of the 19gos“third stream>”experiments with more atonal, free 
improvising took place but they made no significant impact on the jazz 
Scene. In the lasthalfofthe decade,more compelling and high profile free 
jazz was produced by artists such as Charles Mingus, Ornette Coleman， 
Cecil Taylor,and Sun Ra. 

Charles Mingus (1922-1978) grewup in LosAngelesand became one of 
the Premier bassists in bebop, but his greater legacy was as a coOmposer. 
Deeply infuenced by the music of Duke Ellington, Charlie Parker, and 
Thelonious Monk,healsocombined elements ofrawfolkblues and gospel 
music, theatre music and twentieth-century composition. His music was 
Scantily,even haphazardly prepared forthe musicians,and was performed 
in a semi-chaotic and always highly emotional manner reflective of 
Mingusxs own volatile and unpredictable personality. Like Ellington?s， 
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Minguss music was often shaped by the unique style and character of his 
Sidemen. The successand distinctiveness ofhis music is a tribute to artists 
like trombonist Jimmy Knepper, tenor Saxophonist Booker Ervin, and 
Minguss most faithful sideman, drummer Dannie Richmond. Sidemen 
Such as Rahsaan Roland Kirk and Eric Dolphy added freer, more daring 
elements to Mingus'xs music， Mingus also wrote his Share of “third 
Stream>”compositions. His CH of Dea 太 and 矶 CFMaSt 1710ito1 Were 
writtenin 1939 and 194o respectively,whilehe was still ateenager. In 1957 
he composed Reyveiatioys for the Brandeis Festival and Meditztioxs o1 
TUteqg7ation in theearly 196o0sS. 

Ornette Coleman (born 193o) found his way into the jazz limelight 
through the“third stream>”movement. Born and raised in Fort Worth， 
Texas,Coleman wasaself-taughtalto saxophonistwho developedahighly 
personalized theoretical outlook on music,an approach he would eventu- 
ally dub “harmolodics”VWhile aclear definition ofharmolodics is elusive， 
the results in Coleman>s music are readily evident. His music uses no 
Preset chord progression and little semblance of form. This necessitated 
the elimination of the piano from his comboxs instrumentation. The 
bassist, devoid of chords or form, had to follow and interact with the 
Soloist. The drummer developed a dual role of timekeeper and musical 
coOnversationalist, sensitive to the Spontaneous phrasing being created by 
the soloist in a formless musical environment. While the nature of each 
instrumentalistxs part may be quite conventional, tuneful, and simple， 
they often wandered in and out of the key center established by the 
composition. 

Coleman formedhisfirstgroup in LosAngelesand madetwo recordings 
forthe Contemporary label,somzetgz9EpkeWWand 7D70110m 六 友 e QUestio1ty 
Diluted by the use of a pianist and personnel from outside his primary 
group， the performances were seriously compromised and the public 
response was tepid. However，one of the bassists on the session，the 
Modern Jazz Quartets Percy Heath, brought Coleman to the attention of 
John Lewis and, in turn, Gunther Schujller. These leading Proponents of 
the“third stream>”movement of the 19gos hailed Coleman as the new 
Charlie Parkerand saw in him a great musical leader who would forge the 
next Significant direction in jazz style. Coleman was Signed to Atlantic 
Records,Lewis”sand Schullers ljabel,and began athree-year run ofinnov- 
ative quartetand"“third stream> recordings. 

有 Ra (CAaNIe ofthe Cept] ,1959) is an exemplary Ornette Coleman 
composition. Itis a“blues”butdoesnotfollow a strictblues form.Itis a 
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simpleand charming piece,pervaded with folk musicelements. With akey 
Center ofD,thetheme unfolds in three phrases (patterned after the three- 
lineblues)thatimplytheharmonic progression I-IV-I. Coleman plays the 
first solo on a Plastic alto saxophone. He preferred the instrument for its 
breathier, morehuman sound. He drawsheavily on folkblues phrasesand 
even includes aquotation from thefolksong47Raxtsas 7yaveler. The under- 
lying form is comprised of a sixteen-measure drone on the D tonality by 
bassistCharlie Haden,followed byatwelve-measurewalking bass pattern. 
Haden”s solo is equally folksy in character, resempbling a fiddle or banjo 
tune. In fact,agood portion ofhis solo involvesarendition ofOP7oe Ca 

Masterpieces like Zoxzely ToaN Col9eNiQlit and Focxs oz 4011 区 Were 
equally infuential on the jazz community. The 196o album Pree 1azz Was 
Coleman2s MLg1NUWUN OobUs from this early Atlantic period. The group com- 
Prised two pianoless quartets, separated by stereo. The performance is 
delineated by several statements of brief themes that serve only to intro- 
duce each solo section. Behind each soloist, the other instrumentalists 
Spontaneously interact with the soloist or with each other. It was a daring 
and groundbreakingeventin theevolution ofjazz. 

Ornette Coleman's musicwasbyno meansuniversallyappealing. While 
Some hailed him as an innovative genius and the leader into a new era of 
jazz, others thought him a complete charlatan. Trumpeter Roy Eldridge 
told Exsyxz7e magazinein1961, “Ilistened tohim highandIlistened tohim 
cold sober. I even played with him. I think hes jiving, bpaby”(quoted in 
ESsqxU11e 19602, p. 202). Miles Davis told Joe Goldberg,“Hell,just listen to 
Whathewritesandhowheplays.Ifyouretalkingpsychologically,theman 
isall screwedup inside”(Palmer 1995).Others weremoresympatheticand 
excited by Coleman?s music.One was John Coltrane,the saxophonistwho 
firstcameto prominence with Miles Davisinthemid-19gos.Uponhearing 
Coleman”s concept, he immediately began exploring free jazz himself， 
even recordinganalbum,7Ne4vxttCaxde,with the Coleman group. 


Jophn Coltrane 


In a ten-year period，roughly 1955 through 1965，John Coltrane 
(1926-1967) evolved from obscure and relatively unpopular sideman to 
oneofthe mostinfuential giants in jazzhistory. His combination ofinten- 
Sity and modesty, practicum and spirituality, virtuosity and lyricism set a 
new Standard and gavenew meaning to playing music. 

Born in North Carolina, he moved to Philadelphia in 1943. He started 
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OUt as a Parker-style alto Player, befriending many of the local jazz artists 
Such as Benny Golson and Jimmy and Percy Heath. He switched to tenor 
duringatenure with an RS&B band and finally joined Miles Davis in 1955. 
He made his mark through the 1955 Series of Prestige recordings and on 
theearly Columbia recordings. 

In 1957, Davis fred him because ofhis poor performance due to heroin 
addiction.ItwasafatefulyearforColtrane. Hisrid himselfofhis habitand 
performed with Thelonious Monk for several months. His association 
with Monk led him to a more personal concept in his playing, wherein he 
created phrases oflong,furious runs that critic Ira Gitler dubbed “sheets 
ofsound>”(Gitler 1958). Coltranealso madehisfirstrecording as leaderfor 
the Prestigelabelin 1957. His Victory over hisaddiction also led to a great 
Spiritual awakening that would be musically as well as personally fruitful. 
In theliner notes to his 1964album 4 Zove Sxb7eme, Coltrane proclaimed， 
“During the year 1957, I experienced, by the grace of God, a Spiritual 
awakening which wastolead metoaricher,fuller,moreproductivelife.At 
thattime,in gratitude,Ihumbly asked to be given the means and privilege 
to make others happy through music. I feel this has been granted through 
his grace.>” 

Coltrane rejoined Miles Davis in 1958, the group now expanded to a 
Sextet including Julian“Cannonball”Adderley on alto saxophone. By 
1959, Coltrane Was actively exploring two lines of musical investigation. 
On the one hand, he followed the hard bop tendency for playing over 
rapidlymoving progressions ofchords,epitomized in his CzajNtstejs.Con- 
Versely, he participated in the modal concept that culminated in Davis?s 
KzdofrBiealbum.Thiswould betheapproach thatwould shapehis most 
distinctive works in the early sixties with his classic quartet that included 
drummer Elvin Jones,bassistJimmy Garrison,and pianist McCoy Tyner. 

The 196oswouldbeColtrane”sageofmaturityand influence. He gradu- 
ated from Star sideman and occasional lead artist to a driving force that 
would afifectalmost all artists and all bands in jazz. He would even influ- 
ence rock and fusion. From Joe Henderson to Michael Brecker and the 
Byrds，Coltranexs amalgam of spirituality and musicianship would 
pervade the decade. 
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RONALD RADANO 


Introduction 


One ofthe mostcompelling portrayals ofjazz develops from thetheme of 
the downtrodden hero. According to this narrative, jazz, as an anthropo- 
morphism ofblack survival -Americars“living art>-enduresa precarious 
existence，trapped within a plebeian and often hostile commercial 
environment. For a time, the hero narrative Worked successfully to Per- 
petuate beliefs in the musics historical and aesthetic coherence. Jazz 
endured,itseemed, despite the wide range ofstyles and practices thathad 
emerged Since its“birth”in the“cradle”of New Orleans. By the late 
1950Ss,however,many observershad begun to suspect thatsomething was 
Seriously wrong with the musical body, jazz. Having taken for granted its 
ties to a marketeconomy that required a constant fow of new Stars, taste 
makersand pundits feared thatjazz mightsoon die ofunless a newfgure 
ofvision could provide a clear stylistic direction. Musical activity in a real 
Sense had not subsided, of course. Journalistic coverage from the period 
Showsthatmusicians actively performed and recorded in an array ofstyles， 
from New Orleans ensemble improvisations to gospel-inflected soul jazz， 
fom“third stream>” (a hybrid of jazz and European-based art music) to 
energetic extensions of bop (Lees 196o). Yet the expectations of innova- 
tion,exacerbated bymarketpressures,ledmanytobelievethatanylapsein 
discernible stylistic growth was a Sure Sign of a coming“death.”As a 
matter of course，critics and audiences looked hopefully to that next 
“Great Man”whowouldbuild anewkind ofjazzbased on prior practices. 

What ultimately emerged over the next two decades proved so Strik- 
ingly radical that it not only reinvented traditional performance 
approaches, but called the very idea of "jazz>”into question. With the 
appearance of free jazz at the turn to the 196os and the populist-based 
名 sion movement a decade later, creation metaphors of birth and rebirth 
Seemed nearly obsolete. For many, the new era of “Great Men2 - Ornette 
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Coleman (born 1930o)，Cecil Taylor (born 1929)，John Coltrane 
(1926-1967), Miles Davis (1926-199o),and later,Anthony Braxton (born 
1945) - were hardly committed to innovation or tradition. On the con- 
trary, they Seemed bent on “one common cause: to destroythe music that 
gavethem birth”(Tynan 19602). 

In fact, the conceptual basis forthe new radicalism did grow outof ide- 
ologies and practices already existing in jazz. By the early 19gos,jazz had 
been touted a certified artform ofdemocratically"“free”expression. Itwas 
being championed by performers and composers of art music (Andre 
Previn,GuntherSchuller),taughton collegecampuses,and featuredin the 
form of“Dixieland>” at nostalgia concerts in the United States and abroad. 
Journalists and critics now spoke routinely of a grand, new era of artistic 
activity nourished by experiments in orchestration and performance that 
Worked against the solid base of “tradition.”This critical narrative of 
“Evolution and Essence”(Hodeir 1956), whpile perhaps anathema to bop 
Sensibilities, had become increasingly accepted by younger artists who 
Saw bop as a kind of touchstone for a nevwv jazz artistry. Moreover, these 
Visions ofjazzasahigh artwerefueled bylarger social Patterns ofchange- 
amongotherthings,theincreased prominence ofpopularcultureas“art2; 
the declinein theappeal ofEuropean-basedartmusic- which exacerbated 
a leveling of cultural hierarchies once distinguishing“serious”art from 
pop (Radano 1993, PP. 1-27). Jazz now Seemed positioned to assume a 
central place in a new American-based international culture，to have 
finally reached the stature ofa deracinated respectableart(Marek 1956). 

FEor the newest innovators， however, jazz Would make this advance 
neither by adhering to tried and true practices nor by recognizing the 
authority of tradition. Unlike earlier practitioners，who，as Martin 
Williams has observed, commonly adorned standard approaches by bor- 
rowing from outside the genre, the new, post-war generation of artists 
worked to reconfigure the standards themselves (Williams 197o). Adher- 
ing to a modernist belief in the socially progressive effects of art, they 
Worked toward expressions that by exceeding standard practice would 
articulate newSsocial realities.Indeed,theemancipation ofjazz from tradi- 
tion marked the inception ofa kind of anti-period - the point at which a 
Prior construct collapses against the weight of the music”s own Progress 
and invention. With each nevw effort to a 伍 rm the music's center, the dis- 
tance from a perceived prior wholeness grew wider, to the point where 
even the neoclassical rea 伍 rmations of coherence in the 198os and 199os 
would seemlittle more than facsimiles ofa former likeness. 
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Modernistand vanguardist innovations 
(1960o-1969) 


The emergence of free jazz can be credited to no single innovator, for its 
articulation depended on the shared complex oflanguageand culture that 
definesanygiven artisticmoment.From thebeginningofitsrecorded doc- 
Umentation,Trevisionistapproaches were as common as they were broadly 
determined. Some artists worked to expand bop-based performance prac- 
ticesbyfurthering compositionaland rhythmicexperiment-forinstance， 
the 1955-1961 Riverside releases of Thelonious Monk (1917-1982) or by 
developing a thematic solo artistry (Sonny Rollins [born 193o], 7pz7 de 
Foxce [1956],71He meedom SUite [1958]). Others exploredthelinear implica- 
tions of bopys rapid harmonic rhythms which would ultimately under- 
mine the musics chordal and tonal underpinnings (John Coltrane, CICNt 
Stejs [1959]). In the seminal modal works of Miles Davis - Milestoxzes 
(1958); Kzzd ofBie (1959) - moreover, subdued tone colors and dynamics 
andaslowingoftheharmonicrhythm effected akind ofclassicallyinspired 
chamber Sound that became increasingly infuential into the 196oSs. Jazz 
Orchestra composers Such as Sun Ra (1914-1993) (Szbe7SsoN1C Ja2zz [1956])， 
Gunther Schuller (born 1925) (Jazz 4bstractiols [196o]，with Ornette 
Coleman),Gil Evans(1912-1988) (e.g.hisversion ofGeorgeRussellsotrax- 
tsbp2NR，OM or 友 e Cool [1961])，and most notably，Charles Mingus 
(1922-1979) (Pitgecajztgyobl Eyects [1956]; MI 4 UL [1959]) 
pursued similar timbral experiments. Working againstthe background of 
Ellington?s prior achievements,they forged new formal and performative 
pathways thatultimately reconceptualized big-band style. 

Bringing together the extremes of improvisational and compositional 
exXperiment was the pianist Cecil Taylor, whose work best outlined the 
Potential foratrueartmusic /jazz hybrid. Between 1956and 1958 Taylor 
had realized imaginative syntheses of jazz and modernist abstraction. As 
both asoloistand ensempble player,heexploited the piano?s percussiveand 
dynamic potential to advance a rhythmically explosive virtuosity high- 
lighting brilliant juxtapositions of disparate, abstract Sounds. The dra- 
matic physicalityand presence ofhis playing redefined modern piano-jazz 
artistry， While his aggressive accompaniments challenged the 
Solo/rhythm-section hierarchy of mainstream Practice, prefiguring 196os 
“collective improvisation.” In these jlatter circumstances，however， 
Taylors penchant for a subtle, free-floating sense of tonality and time - 
Vividly expressed in introductions to standards recorded on Zove Jor Suie 
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(1959) and Steeo Diye (1958; re-released as CoiyraNe Te in 1962) - also 
magnified the ordinary playing styles ofhis sidemen. As a result, the per- 
formances themselves，which mixed free abstraction with tenacious 
commitmentto melodic- and meter-based improvisation, seem novw from 
adistance toverge on parody. 

If Taylors innovations represented a high mark of early modernist 
invention，the work of the Ornette Coleman Quartet - Don Cherry 
(1936-1995) (cornet,， pocket trumpeb, Charlie Haden (bass), and Billy 
Higgins or Ed Blackwell (drums) - identified for many the Spaje of7azz 如 
ComWe (1959). While dismissed by many as a kind of musical joke， 
Coleman”s initial recordings (1958-196o) and public appearances 
(notably, at New York's Five Spot in November 1959) gained wide 
approvalfromanewaudience ofartists,critics,and intellectuals who were 
Sympatheticto theturn ofjazztoward modernistabstraction. Particularly 
important was the support Coleman received from an elite circle of musi- 
cians and critics associated with the Lenox School of Jazz and the 
infuential magazine，14zz Review: Gunther Schuller，John Lewis，and 
Martin Williams.As theyinterpreted Coleman>s genius within the histor- 
ical frames ofan emerging“classic-jazz>” narrative,others called attention 
to more SUperficial idiosyncrasies: his laconic manner, his unusual dress， 
his preference forasaxophone made ofwhite plastic.These two Colemans 
converged in the image ofthe Primitive abstractionist, the “idiot Savant>” 
With atoy Sax (as one recent criticnamed him),whose black-based innova- 
tions promised to revitalizethe musics direction (C. Davis 1995). 

TheimageofColeman as the intuitive genius ofjazz Worked,ofcourse， 
because so many listeners found his art appealing. This appeal may be 
attributed aboveall to the inventive ways in which he and the other group 
members rethought sound and performance while also maintaining 
approaches considered essential to jazZz Practice. Coleman?s early band 
grew out of the Small-group style of bop, which typically emphasized a 
Series of solos against a fast，Pperiodic accompaniment， While band 
members frequently worked from non-harmonic， marginally- Or non- 
tonal Platforms, they crafted their solos to common-time phrasing that 
inspired a sense ofswing.Keytothis rhythmic expression was bass player 
Charlie Haden,whosevirtuosicaccompaniments,like Cecil Taylor?s,chal- 
lenged solo/rhythm section conventions, while also maintaining a clear 
articulation of swing rhythms?s four-beat Structure. Important, too, Was 
the work of drummer Billy Higgins (later, Ed BlackwelD), who similarly 
introduced a new instrumental conception. His“total sound>”approach 
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Soughtto make use ofthe entire drum set,virtually atall times, while also 
keepingtoafour-beat meter. 

A similar balance of innovation and convention shows Up in Per- 
formances of the tunes themselves，most of which were written by 
Coleman. Typically, performancesadheretothesong/improvisation/song 
formulathathad oriented small-group playing sincethe late 192os. Heads 
feature major-mode pentatonicism (which critics attributed to Coleman2>s 
Texas“folk>”background) and occasionally, blues form,which give way to 
imaginative and often playful revisions of conventional practices. The 
theme of Peace, for example, includes an unusual segue featuring Haden 
playing arco bass; Eyexztxualbj is nothing more than fast repetitions of a 
three-note chromatic saxophone motif played at alternating Octave posi- 
tions. Poise, on the other hand, reflects Coleman>s formal training under 
Gunther Schullerand John Lewisatthe Lenox School,asitavoids the pre- 
tentiousness that infected many“third stream>”recordings. Here, each 
band mempber plays in rapid succession one of four pitches in a KxQjz 六 
peilelodie,which is then restated in retrograde.Thehead then proceedsto 
abrief "folk” melody, a saxophone break, and closes with a repetition of 
the melody. 

Coleman?s solos expand on this same mix oftradition and experiment. 
His improvisations，together with those of Cherry，were particularly 
appealing to the critical audience，Most Striking about Coleman”s 
approach is the way in which he juxtaposes bop phrasing and pentatonic- 
based blues melodicism with fractious fits of atonal Practice. Clearly 
Coleman had an ear for melodicturns of phrase. Yetso did he command a 
repertory ofhalting,disjunctmotifs and long stretches oflegato chromat- 
icism that, at the extreme，exceeded the limits of note and scale. Fre- 
quently, Coleman worked with all ofthese elements, interchanging brief 
Snatches ofdisparate sound with rhythmically charged pausesand gaps to 
Shape,withawizard?slogic,remarkably cohesive performative structures. 
(Listen, for example, to his solos on Focxs o1U S41N1t， Eyeztal ,and Foye- 
11NE1.) What Was construed as a kind of abstract simplicity or “primi- 
tivism> revealed above all a creative intelligence focused on recasting the 
controlling mechanisms of soloistic practice. Despite his misconstrued 
calls for“freedom>”Coleman?s aim seemed to be not so much a pure 
Simplicity as much as a radically new direction in linear invention - one 
thatmightlead toward spontaneous improvisationsuncontained by Euro- 
pean dictates ofnote,meter,and scale. Soon Coleman would begin to chal- 
lenge other jazz conventions, including single-instrument Specialization 
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(performing on violin and trumpet) and solo/accompaniment hierarchies. 
Notable with reference to the latter is Beaxtb 14Rae TH (196o), where 
Haden and Blackwell Provide a pulseless sound field against terse Saxo- 
phone/trumpetimprovisations， 

The landmark achievement of Coleman?s early oeuvre is the Atlantic 
recording, mee 1azz(196o),which outlined a new collectivist Practice as 让 
named the style ofan era. In this work, Coleman amplifies convention to 
articulate the unconventional: a“double quartet” ofstandard jazz instru- 
mentation (reeds,trumpet, bass,drums) produces a series of performance 
Sections that turn jazZ notions on end. The“head”sections collapse 
melody into a collection of slowly shifting clusters that prepare for 
improvisational sequences.VWhiletheimprovisationstend to foregrounda 
Particular soloist,they typicallyareframed and accompanied by collective 
interactions that involve all four melodic instruments. The two rhythm 
Sections performthroughout,with each assuming differenttasks. Much of 
the time, Haden and Blackwell set the rhythmic anchor by stressing low 
register bass and set drumming; La Faro and Higgins,in turn,add nuance 
and dimension by introducing rapid eighth-note bass lines and shimmer- 
ingcymbal sustains.(Theserolesvary significantlyin an extended rhythm- 
Section duet toward the end.) Together the ensembles produce a kind of 
multidimensional collision of sonic impulses that collapse conventional 
distinctions betweenharmony, melody,and rhythm. Coleman likened this 
musical practice to abstractexpressionistpainting (apointunderscored by 
the photograph of Jackson Pollockss Nizte Zigptinside thealbum coveD)， 
affirming Don Heckman”s epithet for free music as “action jazZ> 
(Heckman 1967). Later Coleman would name this blurring of harmonic 
and melodic distinctions“harmolodics”(Litweiler 1992;Robinson 1988). 

Whethertheresultofmarketforces, critical promotion,orsheerartistic 
brilliance, Coleman”s infuence was undeniable. In the space of two years， 
he had supPplied to jazz a new vigor,yet an ironically“anti-jazz”one that 
名 eled the exploration of approaches departing fom conventions of 
improvisational practice， Established performers such as Max Roach 
(born 1924) had already produced imaginative revisions ofjazz on record- 
ings, notably the "African>”percussion sections and alterations of twelve- 
bar blues form on 4 4Jjrica (meedom Nowm SUite, 196o). By 1961, however 
(CPeycxss1o BItter 9Weeh,， he was also specifying conceptual alternatives: 
reftguring harmonic changesas“sound clusters”and rethinking rhythmic 
constraints that, he hoped, would give to jazz greater "freedom>”(Guryan 
1961). CecilTaylor,asalready observed,had also followedan independent 
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line of development. Yet he too seemed to rethink his artistic direction 
against the background of Pree /azz. With the help of Sunny Murray (and 
later,Andrew Cyrille),who introduceda multidimensional form ofdrum- 
ming Unconstrained by ostinato and meter-based conventions，Taylor 
realizeda radically nevw form of creative expression. In this work, notably, 
thesession released as Gil Evans?s 7 如 她 e5ot(1961)andanotherunderhis 
Own name， LUJtit SUCttes (1966), he began borrowing directly from the 
tone-color and textural experiments of recent art music, to the point of 
removing from the“jazz Sound” nearly all semblance of tonal-melodic 
convention. Even John Coltrane， who, with Sonny Rollins and Miles 
Davis,， represented the premier artists of “modern jazz,”openly paid 
tribute to Coleman?s creativity. His album, THe 4yaxNt-Ca7Qe 10110 CojtyUNe 
(196o),featured Coleman?s musicas well as his sidemen. 

By the time of Ze t 太 e Jage TUad (1961) and Tbyessio15 
(1961-1963),Coltrane had envisioned a personal non-harmonicapproach 
thateventually setthestandard foran early 196os NewYork "free sound.” 
Working with a regular quartet that included pianist McCoy Tyner, bass 
playerJimmy Garrison,anddrummerElvin Jones,he(and briefly with col- 
laborator Eric Dolphy,during 1961 through 1963) introduced a new kind 
ofperformance style,characterized byafieryintensityand feverish tempos 
that brought propulsive bop rhythm and changes to a nearly static blur. 
Crucial to sustaining Coltrane?s virtuosic extended solos were the tightly 
Woven collaborations of the rhythm section. Together they created an 
osSscillating，multi-textured sound field that at once encouraged per- 
formative dynamism and armed tonal ground. From this base, Coltrane 
advanced a powerful and highly infuential“ modal>”style that featured 
remnants of harmonically grounded scalar formulas cut loose from an 
informing chordal sequenceand loud,plaintive sustains thatevoked black 
vernacular singing. The juxtaposition and development of these various 
components had a powerful, compelling effect on listeners for whom the 
Coltrane Quartet represented the height of the new jazz and Coltrane 
himselfits most influential fgure. By 1965, Coltranes ensemble playing 
had reached a radical extreme,in which dense webs ofmultiple percussion 
appeared against Several melodic instruments. The versions of collective 
Playing documented on 4scexsioz (1965) and other albums marked ahigh 
point ofachievementthat, in popularity, overshadowed the seminal work 
ofColeman2s ee 102Z. 

Working parallel to these major initiatives, many New York musicians 
forged their own approaches, some by establishing a personal voice in a 
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recognized style, others by charting new and often strikingly original 
directions.Amongthechiefinnovators werepianistPaulBley(born 1932)， 
Whose ensemble recordings for Bernard Stollman”s infuential ESP label 
re-a 伍 rmed the post-bop atonality associated with Taylor and Coleman; 
and the New York Contemporary Five (Archie Shepp, Don Cherry, John 
Tchicai, Don Moore, and J. C. Moses), who similarly worked within the 
most familiar frames of free practice. Moreover, the Saxophonist Albert 
Ayler(1936-197o) Pursuedamore iconoclasticdirection. Heexpanded on 
Coleman”s challenges to Pitch, motif, and scale in virtuoso solos built on 
Stretches offuctuating line and sound. Ayler?s recordings;, SN27it20L LIzzt 罗 ) 
(1964), Nem IO 内 Eapd BOe Cozptrol(1964),and Be (1965) also recorded 
onESP,areamongthemonuments oftheearlyfreemovement. Still others， 
notably Giuseppi Logan (born 1935), chose a more conceptually radical 
line of experiment by moving against jazz musics most basic Stylistic 
asSsumptions. Logan?s albumy, Czzsebbji Zo9q0N QUaztet(1965), features non- 
Western instruments，Untempered scales，and unconventional Per- 
formance practices that frequently preclude four-beat swing rhythm. In 
the composition Daxzce of sataz and, at moments, in Dialoqye, these ele- 
ments effect a kind of anti-virtuosity that contradicts the performance 
expectations of modern jazz. By playing down technical display, Logan 
Seemas to critique a European-centered virtuosity that had redirected jazZz 
away from its“folk>” origins. 

Even this brieflook at the new freedom> in jazz shows that musicians 
had not,in contrastto the claims ofmany observers,simply forsaken stan- 
dards. Indeed, the very best of them worked creatively to refashion what 
“standards”might mean. By going beyond the strictures oftonal conven- 
tion,they,jliketheircohorts in other modernistarts,Soughtto express cre- 
atively new social and psychological realities that were at once liberative 
and critical ofa“'common sense”world view.Asatonal improvisers,more- 
over, they brought vernacular “freedom> directly into the act of creation， 
andbysodoing,merged powersoffolkauthenticityand high,civilized art. 
“Freeimprovisation>” unrestricted byEuropean-based musical constraints 
ironically became aligned with folk practices of the African American 
tradition. What was the height of urban modernist abstraction also 
Signified - in the "folk>” allusions of Coleman and Ayler and in the New 
Orleans background associated with collective improvisation - the 
musical essence of black performance. For these artists, free, collective 
improvisations revealed the source of a vernacular musicality, celebrating 
the ideal of black racial authenticity while also speaking a 伍 rmatively to 
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the multiracial intersections that typified early free music-making. These 
Signs would be captured most dramatically in the late recordings of 
Coltrane (1965 through 1967)，whose ecumenical,“spiritual” image 
became a symbol of civil rights and cultural uplift for politically pro- 
gressive,integrated audiences (McMichael 1990). 

Given free musics obvious connections to modernism, integrationy,and 
Progressive politics,itis ironic thatby 1965 it would be portrayed as a cre- 
ativeforce opposingsuch ideals. Mostcommonly(andevenin manysympa- 
thetic portraits) jazz abstraction would be figured as a kind of primitive 
noise, reinforcing parallel public depictions of black-male bestiality. What 
hadannouncedanewmomentin jazz music?s creative invention- formany， 
让 was the moststrikingly original musical expression ofthe mid-twentieth 
Century - was nowW jlikened to a racialized and irrational “anti-jaZzZz.>” 
Significantly，the associations between free jazz and racial threat grew 
COrrespondingly with the rise of black activism. By the mid-196os, several 
jazz performances took place in support of political initiatives,although in 
many cases musicians Saw these forums merely as opportunities to WorK. 
Nonetheless, white fears of African American voting rights, mass protest， 
and black power seemed to motivate new public interpretations of free 
Practices,asaonce cerebralartwas refashioned intheimageof "blackrage.” 
In Some ways, this idea of threat, while a 伍 rming enduring Stereotypes of 
the dangerous black male, worked to the musicians” advantage. It lent a 
drama and power that performers such as Archie Shepp and critics such as 
Amiri Baraka and Frank Kofsky could exploit to counter the escalating 
appeal of rock. If these exploitations were self-serving, they nonetheless 
reflected a deep belief that free jazz could, with greater visibility, secure a 
broad following. That the spokespersons of the most intellectually ampbi- 
tious expression of jazz to date could blame its decline solely on the lack of 
institutional representation Speaks not onjly to the idealism of 196os poli- 
tics,but onceagain to the precarious position ofjazz in American culture. 


关 


Notall freejazz musicians looked to white-controlled institutionsto pub- 
licize and support their art. The group organized in Chicago as the 
Association fortheAdvancementofCreative Musicians (AACMJ)launched 
anindependent,grassroots initiativeintheimageofblack-communityand 
-religious groups operating in the city”s South Side. As a collective, the 
AACM worked to organizeastableforum forthepresentationand promo- 
tion of a variety of black improvised musics. Eschewing the high-culture 
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aestheticsand hierarchical structuresofmodernistinstitutions,itvoiced a 
radical political challenge consistent with notions of the avant garde: the 
AACM presented as an institution a collective critique of the white-run 
Power Structures that typically regulated the performanceand promotion 
of African American creativity. Such radical political notions,in turn,took 
musical form in the abstract art of the AACMs leading progenitors, who 
followed in thewakeofNewYorkfreeplayersandlocal innovators,includ- 
ing Sun Ra. (Sun Ras Arkestra was based in Chicago until 196o.) Unlike 
the style of the New Yorkers, however,， whose performances extended 
from the bop orientations of Coleman and Coltrane, AACM musicians 
typically practicedaless regulated “collective”improvisation thatwasalso 
frequently situated within composed，multi-sectional contexts. Both 
aspects a 伍 rmed the communalist Afrocentricity of many members, for 
whom “black art” was at once community based and comparable to the 
highestforms ofEuropean-based expression. 

The AACMzs most infltuential initiatives grew out of the technical and 
compositional approaches of the (aptly named) Experimental Band, a 
rehearsal group created around 1963 by one ofthe Association's founding 
members，Muhal Richard Abrams (born 1930). As part of the AACM 
program,theband provided aforum for members to testtheir most recent 
compositionsand improvisations.ThefirstAACM recordings,released on 
Delmark (originallyablueslabel) and Chuck Nessaxs Nessa Records (1966 
through 1968) document these experiments. Performances on Abrams”s 
Zeyvek azd Degyees ofZ11t (1967), for example, highlight multi-sectional 
forms based on metered and non-metered temporal schemes and rich 
expanses ofmulti-colored timbral invention.The improvisations featured 
on the Anthony Braxton Trio?s 7N7ee Comtzjositio1s of Nemw Jazz (1968) fore- 
groundanon-tonal,non-harmonic"collage”approach in which the musi- 
cians ironically seem to resist interaction. Especially noteworthy among 
the early AACM recordings are the releases by the Roscoe Mitchell Art 
Ensemble (later, the Art Ensempble of Chicago),soxid (1966) and Co9L 幼 - 
刀 0o5 (1968). As Mitchell (born 194o) explains, on these recordings“the 
musicians are free to make any sound they think will do, any sound that 
they hear at a particular time. That could be like somebody who felt like 
Stomping on the foor . . . Well, he would stomp on the foor”(Martin 
1967，p. 21). The results reveal a striking willingness to create，quite 
Simply,sound in time,unrestricted bythe regulating forces typically asso- 
ciated with Western music. These performance Practices reveal aesthetic 
Sympathies with“newmusic”improvisers workingundertheinfuence of 
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John Cageand post-warjazz,with whom someAACM members(Braxton， 
Joseph Jarman) would associate. Yet the emancipation of jazz improvisa- 
tion from the norms of Western practice reflected above all a political aim 
to Create a conspicuously "racial art” that a 伍 rmed the social realities of 
black difference， 


Fusion: a radical populism? (197o-1975) 


In response to theincreasinglyarcane brand ofmusical modernism associ- 
ated with the jazz avant garde, many musicians began to turn to per- 
formance Practices that Proved more accessible to mass audiences. 
Typically, this move toward the popular has been Portrayed as“selling 
out since“thepopular”bythistimereferred mainly to rock styles,which 
lacked the rhythmic and harmonic complexities associated with jazz. Yet 
one can also read this turn as a reafrmation of jazz music's traditional 
PlaceatthecenterofAmerican artisticculture,recastthrough theideology 
of 196os egalitarianism. By reaching beyond the musicxs conventional 
limits,musicians (and their supporting institutions)hoped to win back an 
audience that had been displaced by the free movement. While sympa- 
theticto freemusicswillingness to challengeeventhe mostbasicaesthetic 
tenets,the new generation ofmusicians sought to satisfy those aims while 
also working within accessible musical conventions. Iffreejazz could take 
jazz beyond the musical norms ofcommon time and swing,then so could 
“jazz-rock>” - or as it would later be named, “fusion” - follow an equally 
radical direction thatalsoappealedtoawidelistenership.Asaresultofthis 
increased appeal, fusion would ultimately grow into a veritable interna- 
tional style that featured American,European,and Latin-American artists 
coming together in a new world musical practice. The firstexpressions of 
the fusion movement may best be construed as a radical, multicultural 
populism extending from the free movement that refected jazz music?s 
global presence as it also signaled its emancipation from American per- 
formative dominance. By turning to the popular to voice a Progressive 
artistry，jazZ gained a new，rock-oriented audience whose Presence 
Seemed only to exacerbate fears ofthe music's decline，. 

The initial expressions of fusion appeared from 1966 to 1968, when a 
radical ethos of social idealism overwhelmed cities and campuses in mass， 
political demonstrations. Unlike prior jazz movements which were typ- 
ically forged by African American artists, the fusion movement, frfom the 
Start,consisted ofa multiracial complexofmusicians centered in,yetbyno 
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means limited to, the United States. From San Francisco to New York to 
London to Prague, a new community of performers, some with multiple 
backgrounds in freejazz,artmusic,and rock,began creatingearlyversions 
offusion hybridities. The Flock (with violinist Jerry Goodman), the New 
York-based Free Spirits (with Bob Moses,， Lenny White, and guitarist 
Larry Coryell), and the California-based group, The Fourth Way (with 
Mike Nock, Michael White, Ron McLure, and Eddie Marshall) - it was 
包 sions answer to“third stream>”- were among the first fusion bands 
working in the United States. British musicians Such as guitarists John 
McLaughlin and EricClapton,and bass player Jack Bruceexplored similar 
linkages,forging kinships thatweresubsequently obscured by differences 
in community a 伍 liation. McLaughlin worked mainly in jazz, developing 
with baritone saxophonistJohn Surman and drummer Tony Oxleya pow- 
erful mix of post-bop, free and composed styles and practices. Yethis vir- 
tuoso playing on Extraboliatioz (1969) and on Larry Coryells sbaces (1970) 
- with Czech bass player Miroslav Vitous and the Panamanian-American 
funk-jazz drummer Billy Cobham - drew considerable attention from an 
emerging fusion audience. Clapton and Bruce，on the other hand， 
remained committed to rock,ultimatelyforming the group Cream.On the 
live performances recorded as [jeels ofFiye (1968),they produced a brand 
of blues-based collective improvisation that shared strong a 伍 nities with 
modal and atonal free jazz. The early work of other rock-based musicians 
and bands,including composer-guitarists Jimi Hendrix and Frank ZapPpa， 
theVelvet Underground,and from Britain,King Crimson, Soft Machine， 
and Yes, similarly brought to rock an experimental edge inspired by free- 
jazzand contemporaryartmusic practices. 

Crucial to the artistic Success of fusion was the participation of one of 
the foremostauthorities in jazz, Miles Davis. After John Coltrane?s tragic 
death in 1967,the jazz community returned almost in reflex to the tired 
formula ofmusical demise as Publicists looked searchingly for an innova- 
tor to announce its next beginning.: In Davis they found someone who 
already enjoyed a conspicuous place in the historical narrative for his role 
inshapingtwo majorstylistictrends.Afterforgingthe"“Birth oftheCool> 
and“modal>”advances ofthelate194osand 19gos,Davis now seemed to be 
pursuing yetanother artistic direction that took turns variously as a kind 
ofhybrid ofacid rock,atonal composition,and jazz， 


1. Aseeming parody ofthis formulaappears as trUumpeterLester Bowies unaccompanied solo， 
Jazz Ded 太 ?. A recording ofthe performance is included on Roscoe Mitchellbs album, Cox9L 坟 ioxs 
(1968). 
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Some observerswerealready skeptical about Davisys new approaches to 
rhythm and texturewhentheyappeared onthealbums, FillesdeKz1oxzzt1a70 
(1968) and Im ua siiext zy (1969). With Bitepes Bem (1969), he amplified 
thosetransgressions with compelling artistic results to produce one of the 
landmark recordings of the fusion era. On this album, not only is swing 
gone; So too is the progressive linearity and rhythmic/melodic develop- 
ment fundamental to the jazz character. Indeed，Davis seemed to be 
working purposivelyto removethefour-beatwalking bass thataccommo- 
dates jazz phrasing in orderto give birth toa dynamicstasis reminiscent of 
Coltrane?s 4Sce11S101. Stylistically, however, this approach seemed also to 
conjure Up repertories outside of jazz, namely the thick-textured Sound 
masses of avant-garde art music composers Krysztof Penderecki and 
Gyorgy Ligeti. Having broken from the developmental concerns of tradi- 
tional jazz, Davis was encouraging musicians (and listeners) to focus on 
textural immediacies,to work collectively with brief unrelated fragments 
againsta constant Web ofanimated percussive sound. On thetitle track of 
Bitepes Byem,forexample,complexity developsless frfom formal design (an 
alternation of free meter and ostinato sections) than from variations of 
timbral effect as Swatches of funk and atonal abstraction rise and 全 ] 
withinakindofmelodic-percussiveshimmer.Theinstrumental doublings 
and triplings,which once again recall early free masterpieces,amplify the 
powerand effect ofthis fuctuating melodicrhythm. 

For a generation of musicians who came of age under the spell of free 
jazz, new music, and rock, Miles Daviss innovations marked an exciting 
new standard. Like Coleman before him, Davis had combined the old and 
the new. Yet whereas Coleman?s“tradition”supplied a grounding in 
Swing practice, Daviss inspired a new, static rhythmic conception that 
radically recastjazz music?s dance-based “blues” character. As performed 
by Miles Davisxs band, fusion offered a new kind of improvisational 
freedom informed equally by free musicys aversion to performative con- 
straint and, ironically, rock music?s vernacular-based metrical and rhyth- 
mic simplicity. In a strange Sonic Syncretism，abstract，atonal Sounds 
acquired primordial energy from a funk-based rhythmic intensity that 
many listeners associated with the Primitive and tribal. Daviss titles - 
PHayaopss Dualce,AMilesR1 te Todoo Do -andalbum covers- depicting 
natural African energies - reinforced this association.And with the release 
of O7z 妇 e Comier (1972), the imagination ofthe primal unfolded as a 人 asci- 
nating mixofovertlyarticulated funk-bluesenergyprojecting the newsite 
ofvernacularauthenticity: the inner-cityblack ghetto. Ratherthan merely 
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affirmingvernacularauthenticity,however, Daviss funkabstractions pro- 
vided a means of critiquing the purportedly interactive nature of jazz. 
Citing the infuences ofthe postWorld War II avant garde (for instance 
Karlheinz Stockhausen), Davis suggested that his work from the period 
challenged the collective Processes central to jazz improvisation. For 
example,in some instances he would advise his band to avoid responding 
to his solos or even one another and Simply chart a rhythmic/textural 
COUTSe. 

The successof Bitcpes Byem inspired the formation ofseveral nevw fusion 
bands,many ofwhich were headed by former members of Daviss seminal 
group.Typically,these groups drewfrom thetimbral richness observed on 
Daviss recordings, while also relying on conventions more easily accesS- 
ible to rock audiences. John McLaughlin and Billy Cobham, for example， 
refashioned the Davis sound within the frames of lead-guitar/set-drum- 
ming virtuosity associated with blues-based British rock. As the Mahav- 
ishnu Orchestra (with Jerry Goodman, Irish bass player Rick Laird, and 
Czech electric pianist Jan Hammer) they employed unconventional 
instrumentation (violin，moog synthesizer，double-necked electric 
guitan,compound meters,and Indian-based modesand ostinatos to effect 
analluringrock-based synthesis of"'international sound.”(TheAsianallu- 
Sions can be attributed to McLaughlin”s devotion to the Indian spiritual 
leader, STi Chimnoy.) Former Davis sideman Chick Corea (born 1941)， 
created with Return to Forever - which in name celebrated his own 
COnversion to Scientology - a similarly exotic style more or less modeled 
on McLaughlin?s formula.Other Davis alumni, notablyTony Williams (as 
leader of Lifetime from 1969), Jack DeJohnette (Several groups, including 
Compostfrom 1971)and Herbie Hancock (born 194o)also performedand 
recorded fusion. Of these, particularly noteworthy was Hancock, whose 
funk-jazz album, 瑟 ead 瑟 ottejs (1973), drew broad commercial attention , 
The album featured the popular hit，CHAaieleoz, as well as Hancoclcs 
classic, TYZzte7Meloz MaNtsrecastinaCentralAfrican“junglestyle”(based on 
an ethnographic recording of Ba-BenzelE Pygmies) as 让 to parody the 
Sambo reference in its title (Feld 1996). Such references to African “roots>” 
authenticitiesappearedaroundthetime ofthe“Soul Makossa” fad,which 
was introduced in the United States in 1973 by the Cameroonian fusion 
Saxophonist, Manu Dibango (Dibango 1994). 

Perhaps most important ofthe early fusion bands,finally, was Weather 
Report, a multiracial, multinational ensemble that featured three Davis 
alumni，saxophonist Wayne Shorter and the Czech musicians Josef 
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Zawinul(electric piano) and MiroslavVitous (double bass).(Theband also 
included drummer Eric Gravatt and Brazilian percussionists Airto 
Moreira and - replacing Moreira in 1971 - Dom Um Romao.) Initially, 
Weather Report pursued a radical kind ofexperimental fusion. This soon 
gave way to a compelling, frequently funk-based style reminiscent of 
Daviss band. The latterapproach was especially successful in establishing 
Propulsive continuities Supporting extended solo improvisations. The 
groups innovations Were articulated with particular skill and expressive 
power on itsfirstalbums,released between 1971and 1973: TY2d 太 erReboyt 
TS29 he Body Electric (a musical tribute to Walt Whitman), and Sweet 
NgAter 

Thebroadappeal ofVWeatherReportsoon setthestageforotherforeign 
performers, notably Jan Garbarek，Eberhard Weber,，Flora Purim, and 
violinists Michael Urbaniak and Jean-Luc Ponty, whose presence in the 
mid-197os helped to widen American conceptions of jazz and the jazz 
musician. As a genre, however, fusion by this time had become increas- 
ingly formalized, having been cast as a Somewhat complicated version of 
fashy，guitar rock. The most commercially successful groups moved 
decidedly away from fusion?s prior radicalism and toward a tonally based， 
romantic lushness rich with“new age”inflections. In the 198os, the 
Significance offusion was revived asaprecursorto anescalating hybridiza- 
tion of style, genre, and form. In the social context of “jazz,”this was 
perhaps moststrikinglyrealized byOrnette Coleman,whoseventures into 
various musical intersections - With,among others, Pat Metheny in 1986 
and Jerry Garciain 1988 -underscored unspoken free/jazz-rocka 伍 nities. 


Crisis and critique (1975-198o) 


In the wake of fusion, jazz seemed more like a fission whose trajectories 
moved in every direction atonce.Afterfifteen years ofradical experiment， 
Stylists no longerascribed toanysingleapproach or setofstandards. Now 
theterm"“jazz”could refertovirtuallyanyform ofimprovised music,from 
night-club torch songs to rock-based jams, from free-energy Spontaneity 
to Dixieland nostalgia. Even improvisation,which wasonce thoughttobe 
the musics core feature, provided little determination against the back- 
ground of “third stream>” artists, Supersax arrangements, and repertory- 
ensemble performances of Swing _ transcriptions， Moreover，WwWhen 
improvisation did appear, it could take forms of great abstraction and 
complexity,yet without the meresthintofformal, harmonic,or rhythmic 
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Convention (thirty-two-measure songform,chord changes,swing,etc.). 工 
jazznolongerreferred to an essential musical quality,neither did itspecify 
aparticularcommunityoflistenersortradition oflearning.Indeed,“jazz> 
appeared in a variety of circumstances. Clubs and concert halls served as 
conventional forums, of course. But performances could also be heard in 
the garages of suburban teens and in weddings and proms performed by 
White-collar executives as an avocational sideline. If Charlie Parker had 
onceepitomized the jazz artist,who could explain the nevw incarnations of 
this post-jazz fusion” era, not to mention Miles Davis, Parker's friend 
and colleague,whohadforsaken bop,cool,andthehipsterimagetoappear 
before rock-oriented audiences clad in ostentatious, high fashion? Jazz 
Style,jazz practice,andthejazz life now seemedlikeeverythingatonce.In 
its diversity itexpressed an absence: the many dimensions of jazz revealed 
“unity”to bea phantom. 

What salvaged jazz for some was an enduring faith in the idea of tradi- 
tion.“Tradition”once again would emerge as the operative word, even 
though“jazz music” now conveyed strikinglydifferent,evenoppositional 
versions ofthe past. ForKeith Jarrett(born 1945),“tradition> reflected his 
experiencesasabop pianistand member ofDavisys fusion bands (between 
1969 and 1971), together with the repertory of romantic piano music 
Which he now blended into an appealing solo virtuosity. For Warren 
Vachek, Scott Hamilton, and Loren Schoenberg“tradition> referred to a 
legacy reaching back beyond the recent past，to the historical per- 
formances of swing, which were novw being resurrected as“jaZZ classicSs.>” 
For post-nationalist Afrocentrists such as the Art Ensemble of Chicago， 
moreover,“tradition” referred to a trans-historical legacy of racially 
defined invention, which it celebrated in post-free collective abstractions 
of“GreatBlack Music,Ancientto the Future.” And forstill others,“tradi- 
tion>” referred notso much to astyle as to a place: the nevw down-home of 
New York's downtown lofts, which in the mid-197os represented the 
Primal ground ofurban creative origin. 

Wnhitherthejazztradition? Manyofthoseinthemusicbusiness seemed 
convinced itwas Something still closeathand,confusing image with ethos 
to_ evince，in Ralph Ellisons phrase,“The Golden Age，Time Past>” 
(Ellison 1972). Remaining committed to outmoded concepts of Great 
Men and organic stylistic development, producers and publicists came to 
believe that they had found such a figure in a former AACM 
COmposer/saxophonist now based in Paris,，who, while denying a jazz 
a 伍 liation, nevertheless was performing and recording some of the most 
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adventurous experimental improvisations since early free jazz. To be sure， 
Anthony Braxton made for a peculiar kind of hero, though one perhaps 
fitting the weird paradoxes of the postmodern moment. He offers an 
interesting case Study of the new Patterns emerging at a time when jazZz 
Certainties effectively unravel. 

With coaching fromhis producersatArista Records,Braxton presented 
those aspects ofa multifaceted creativity that would satisfy appeals for a 
return to “true”jazz practice. He did sobyemploying theimprovisational 
formulas oftheearlyColeman quartet,in which compositionally inventive 
head themes set the basis for a series of hard-swinging atonal solos. Typ- 
ically, Braxton?ssmall-group worksrelied on an array ofimaginative Styles 
and techniques: quirky march themes and forms, angular and complex 
rhythmic accompaniments, and compositional approaches that reflected 
hisstudies ofserialism andthe repetitivemusic popularlycalled“minimal- 
ism.”BTraxton?s solos, moreover, revealed similar affnities, particularly in 
the virtuosic appPlication of highly disjunct, atonal motifs reminiscent of 
the“pointillistic” style commonly associated with serialism and the work 
of Eric Dolphy. What made Braxtons playing ultimately so appealing， 
however, was the way in which he combined these arcane gestures With a 
fieryvirtuosity indebted to the styles ofearly free jazz. In his recorded per- 
formances (for example，Coztbjoszio01 23B8, the lead track of his premier 
Aristaalbum,Nem 2 内 Fal7zo9z4y)one can discern refections ofColeman?s 
mercurial chromaticism and Coltraneys full-textured, propulsive power， 
castin an exacting rhythmic style. 

For atime(1975 through 1979), Braxton gave hope thatjazz had once 
again found its bearings in a broad synthesis of post-VVorld War II styles. 
In orderto sell this Position,journalists called attention to the more trans- 
gressive sides of Braxton?s artand personality as a way of creating acon- 
troversy”that ironically Placed difference on the margins. While openly 
acknowledging theartisticstrength ofhis improvisations,they commonly 
focused their discussions on his“intellectual”vocabulary，his serious 
manner,his preferencefor conventional dress(deemed unconventional for 
ajazzmusician),and his proclivityforusing number/letter groupings and 
geometric shapes as titles of his works. This attention helped to enhance 
Braxton”s commercial appeal, to the point where he could devote atten- 
tion to experimental projects thatwouldultimately challenge his jazz rep- 
Utation. On Ceatpe Orcpesta MUNSiC 1976 and Moxztyrexx/ Be1ot Cozcey 帮 
(1976-1977), for example, he Presented a new side to his creative output， 
featuring collective improvisations and atonal works for big band that 
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harkened back to his days with the AACM. His Arista recordings from 
1977 to 198o represented the most arcane Side of his artistry, including 
works for multiple orchestras (Foyr Foxy Orcjpestras, 1978),unaccompanied 
Saxophone (4jto Saxojppoie 7tbyovisatiols 1979),and piano duet (Comijos7- 
刀 o0 No. 95, 198o). These appeared together with his continuing work on 
European labels,which documented a deep commitment to experimental 
Practices. 

When observed beyond theconstraints ofthe mostexploitativejournal- 
istic categories,Braxton?s artistry can be recognizedasanimpressivebody 
of creative experiment, one that brings together two of the most impor- 
tant trajectories of postWorld War II American music. In intent, this 
work extends the Adornian ideal of vanguardist artistry: Braxton has 
explained that his art seeks to outline musically his own projections of a 
nevw Social order in which prior orthodoxies give way to a reinvigorated 
ritualized world culture. In the context of jazz, however, Such idealism 
couldonlyfalter,since Braxton?s reputation permitted nothing more than 
theappearance ofradical non-conformity; the art itselfwas meant to rein- 
force conventional listening expectations. Once Braxtons music had 
transgressed this jazz category, his appeal quickly declined,leading to the 
cancellation ofhis contractwWith a majorAmerican record label. 

Braxtons rise and fall from grace is telling, for it reveals the extent to 
which the jazz idea had come to depend on formulas of mediation and 
representation. Braxton?s leadership was not Something naturally occur- 
ring; it was constituted by taste makers and institutions that recorded， 
marketed,and publicized anew trend.VWhatBraxton?s faterevealed above 
all wastheemptiness ofthe Great Man formulaaftertherevolutions ofthe 
196os and early 197os. For Braxton could fll the bill of tradition maker 
only when one observed the entirety of his art through a distorting lens， 
one that removed from the picture all that transgressed the characteriza- 
tion ofthe mainstream. Braxton?s reputation,then,tells much abouthow 
far jazz had departed from its supposed roots. If Braxton identified the 
new ethos of jazz, then its prospects of reclaiming a discernible main- 
Stream or centerappeared to behopeless. 


Imagined traditions (Since 198o) 


In an effort to reversethis decentering process,many criticsand musicians 
gave increasing emphasis to events that a 伍 rmed the vitality ofjazz before 
free and fusion.“The music has to Start swinging again,”asserted David 
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Murray, aleading fgure offree music”s second generation.“People don:t 
want music they have to sufier through - Ronald Reagans got them 
Sufferingenoughalready”(F.Davis 1986,p.42).Murray?s prescription for 
the future did not deny the power and effect of recent innovation. His 
work with Oliver Lake,Hamiett Bluiett,and Julius Hemphillasthe World 
Saxophone Quartetspoke directlyto the infuence ofBraxton and free, as 
itpaidtributetothetimbralexperiments oftheEllington Orchestra.VVhat 
Murray and many other free players sought was a way of re-visioning the 
pastthrough forms that a 伍 rmed jazz musics multidimensional artistry. 
To besure,one can discern in the expressions of many artists in the 198os 
an efiort to build on the vanguardist ethos of the free movement and its 
extensions. In the works themselves, however, artistic advancement fre- 
quently appeared as a vivid pastiche of styles and practices, from free 
atonality to four-beat Swing. Stuart Nicholson calls this a moment of 
“consolidation thepointatwhich jazz movestoward "“a moreegalitarian 
climate where styles frfom every era ofthe musicatlastfound peaceful co- 
existence”(Nicholson 199o, p. 1D). Yet while many artists seemed more 
willing to embrace the pastand to consider acceptable a range of musical 
possibilities, the assertions of renewed coherence belied once again the 
Striking ZLeztazttb of jazz as a category - an Uncertainty that caused 
considerable consternation among the musics spokespersons and advo- 
Cates. 

Areview ofevents suggests thatthe Principal continuity in late-century 
jazz has been the state ofconvulsiveness that traces through since the late 
1950S. Indeed, jazz now seemed best observed as a kind of futter of 
tenuous projections associated with the postmodern moment. Differences 
werenolonger limited to variations in style; they nowoutlined more Pro- 
found disparities in aesthetic conception and cultural a 伍 liation that occa- 
Sioned multiplex views of jazz as Such. As jazz continued to change 
internally and formally, so did it take on new appearances through the 
heightened visibility of women instrumentalists (Jane Ira Bloom，Terri 
Lyne Carrington), foreign musicians (Zakir Hussain, Sergei Kuryokhin)， 
and established performers trained in European art music composition - 
notably, pianist Anthony Davis (born 1951),composer ofthe operaX: 71e 
Ze ad 71ies of Malcob X (1984) - who embraced not assimilationist 
Views, but practices that a 伍 rmed their own sense of individuality and 
difference. In this way,theyextendedtheradical challenges offree,fusion， 
and cultural critique as they undermined familiar jazz Stereotypes based 
on gender, race, and nationality. Even distinguished players seemed no 
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longerto locate stable ground. While stalwarts such as Johnny Griffin and 
ArtBlakey continued to fashion apowerful form ofpost-bop,others,from 
Sonny Rollins to Herbie Hancock to Wayne Shorter, Unsettled that cer- 
tainty by pursuing styles refecting fusion?s prominence. Add to this the 
nostalgic film celebrations of jazz as racialized tragedy- Bizd, 尺 oUd Mid- 
7119ptZets GetZost-andthe"reality”ofjazz seemedlittle morethan adis- 
cursive artifice: a social embodiment of the dynamism and shimmer of 
late-century postmodern art. 

It is certainly true that some young players, having been raised on jazz 
records, radio, and school lab bands, fashioned compelling reinterpreta- 
tions of historical repertories. It is also true that musicians beyond David 
Murray, from John Carter to Henry Threadg 刘 ,looked searchingly to the 
past out of a desire to move jazz forward. Together they presented a new 
kind ofart that revealed greater attention to the details ofhistorical styles 
and practicesthan jazz playershad everbefore.Yetjazzhasalsoundergone 
a radical reconceptualization 4s 4 CO1SE9Ue1Ce of the Social developments 
that inspired this looking back. The formation of a historical sensibility 
emerges precisely when jazz becomes established within an international 
culture of mass mediation and commodity capitalismy its“history>”accu- 
mulatesasacollageofhistorical images moresothan as areturn to the past 
as Such. For now“jazz”mustalso make room for a variety of expressions 
thathave little to do with the dominant historical Projection.“Jazz>”now 
includes: 


4tisk such as Don Byron,theAfrican American clarinetistwhose 
background in free Practices has helped to radicalize Jewish Klezmer 
orthodoxy; and George Lewis,avirtuoso free trombonistand associate 
of FrancexsIRCAM,well-knowninartmnusic circles forhis arcane 
computer experiments. 

Pe 加 71iallcesywhetherlive or recorded,thatextend thetrajectory of 
fusion>s internationalism in hybrids of“acid jazz>” (the British group， 
Us3)and hip hop (Billy Bang,etal., 五 示 瓦 og be gob,1993),noise rock 
(LastExitb,and“world beat”(Rabih Abou-Khalil). 

Co7ONl16es in Moscow Jakarta, Havana,Lagos,and Belgradeforwhom 
the idea of“African American artistry”seems butan abstraction 
Perpetuated by mass communications networks and global markets. 


Ifjazz is now 7 如 e 7Tyaditoz to quote thetitle ofArthur Blythes aggres- 
Sively marketed album of1979,so has itbecome atrans-national matrix of 
Signifying Sound that continually revises and redefines“tradition>”in 
Striking ways. By the 198os“tradition” had come to refer to a veritable 
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cacophony of trans-migrational styles, conceptions, and subcultures, all 
related in their common claim ofan equally multiple pastnamed “jazZz.>” 


关 


It is within the complex of global musical production that we can locate 
the multiple responses to this past named“jazz.”In the 1990S;“jaZzZ>” 
ServeSs as a Thetorical fgure assigned to any number ofcontemporary con- 
Structsthataresituated withinafuctuating genrecategory. In massAmer- 
ican markets,however, “jazz>”typically defines one Site among many: the 
Seemingly Stable trajectory of neoclassicism. Epitomized by the work of 
trumpeter Wynton Marsalis (born 1961), neoclassical jazz is commonly 
observedasakind ofresolution ofan inexorableprocess ofinnovation,one 
linking an early-century NewOrleans origin to Marsalis as new-born New 
Orleans incarnate. In this way，neoclassicism Succeeds in projecting a 
Simulation ofcontinuityasaway ofovercomingandultimately erasing the 
discontinuity which is our lot. 

Asatrumpeter, Marsaliss talents are undeniable. He is among the best 
of a new generation of improvisers who approach the postbop, tonal 
repertory as a kind of golden-age training ground for practical advance- 
ment. Like many of his colleagues, Marsalis himself developed his pro- 
ficiency as a member of the Art Blakey Group，which served as the 
uno 伍 cial school of neo-bop performance. Marsaliss first small-group 
recordings，HDMtoNp Ma7sals (1981)，781R of Ope (1982), and BacR Codes 
Cjromt 如 e Uzde1gyoxpd) (1985) reflected this background. They featured a 
Virtuoso musicianship grounded in an advanced tonal-harmonic styleand 
rhythmic sensibility associated with the 19gos post-bop era. In technique 
and style, moreover, Marsalis and his cohorts have worked from the same 
high standards, turning away from free and fusion, and toward a main- 
Stream of song forms from CHerokee to Ciatt Stejs. Marsaliss infltuence - 
both as a small-group leader and, more recently, as artistic director of 
Lincoln Center”s jazz program - has brought wide acclaim to the neo-bop 
movement,fueled bya marketing community thatremains invested in the 
rhetoric ofcontinuity and coherence. 

Whatmakes this“return to tradition?” seem like Plain common sense is 
thepowerofthecritical narratives thatrepresentit.VWhereasatrulydemo- 
cratic depiction of practices appearing under the umbrella of “jazz>” 
would surely reveal greater complexity, most major media Portraits have 
overwhelmingly favored the image of the neo-bop innovator Situated 
against the background of mid-century mainstream innovation. In the 
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name of rea 伍 rming tradition, these representations repress history in all 
of its variety. They give Particularly short shrift to the range of creativity 
from 196oto 198o,atwenty-year period seeminglyblanked outofthehis- 
torical vision. Musically,itisasifjazzhistoryhad leaped fromamid-195os 
high artistry to a point three decades later, when those same mainstream 
Practices were reinstated as a neoclassical movement. Such perspectives， 
while commonplace,contradict good historical judgmentthat recognizes 
musical formation as Something inextricably linked to the social circum- 
Stances that constitute it， 

It is therefore ironic that the idea of jazz neoclassicism could not have 
emerged without the precedents of free and fusion. This relationship 
involves something more than a conservative response to a radical trans- 
gression. While history”s path is always potentially various and contin- 
gent, the particular course that led to a neoclassical jazz movement shows 
clear indebtedness to Prior initiatives toward a racialized high black artas 
wellastoapopulistinnovation accessibletoamiddle-class,educated audi- 
ence.Neoclassicaljazzcontinuestheideaofgreatblackmusicspearheaded 
by the jazz avant garde and the black arts movement, just as it mirrors 
包 sion?s accessibility to a general, educated listenership. Indeed, fusion>s 
appeal helped to recover a lost jazz audience whose adolescent love of 
Davis, McLaughlin, and Weather Report has been rekindled by the same 
Performers novw attracting a nevw youth following. If neoclassical initia- 
tives a 伍 rm ahistorical continuity, itisapostmodern one crafted out ofthe 
Same mythologies of pastness and location that inform Afrocentric 
imaginations of Africa and the fusions of global sound marketed as world 
beat. It is for this reason that many committed radical artists Seeking to 
reclaim a modernist certainty in jazz contend that the neoclassical turn is 
yet another popular, commercial movement that Ultimately contradicts 
jazz?stime-honored commitmentto progressand innovation， 

Marsalisys appeal is particularly fascinating because it reinforces the 
idea ofa post-196o “anti-jazz>” continuity while also marking a profound 
aesthetic and stylistic shift. As a major fgure, he joins an odd group of 
Vigorously marketed“innovators”from Coleman to Davis to Braxton 
Who give voice to institutional hopes of what the new“jazz2”might be. 
Like Coleman and Braxton，Marsalis assumes the role of the hero who 
enters into conflict and controversy. Yet whereas Coleman2?s confict 
名 lfilled conventional modernist ideas of the visionary in a sea of stasis 
and convention, and Braxton?s image at least afrmed progressive Sensi- 
bilities while diverting attention from the more transgressive sides of his 
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repertory，Marsalisys message Suggests a paradox: it responds to the 
dynamic Uncertainty of the postmodern by enacting“progress”through 
retrenchment. Moreover,Coleman,and tosomeextentBTraxton,reinforce 
modern sensibilities by distinguishing their own artistic integrity from a 
more dominant, coOrrupting ouUter world. Portrayals of Marsalis, on the 
other hand - particularly those during the first years of his popularity - 
invert this logic by claiming that his obvious centrality in the American 
marketidentifiesamarginal position. In this way,jazz neoclassicism paral- 
lels contemporary projections of “alternative”popular music, in which 
sameness- forexample,identification with abroad music television audi- 
ence- determines difference. So,too,doesitresemble dominantconserva- 
tive Social movements that claim to work against the encroaching threats 
of political correctness, multiculturalism, etc. That“jazz,”a living, pro- 
gressive art，could now serve to articulate these Same resistances in 
Progress"s name testifies to the maddening instability of aesthetic 
meaning in late-twentieth-century public culture. 


7 


Tonaltraditions in artmusic frfom 
1920 to 196o0 


LARRY STARR 


It seems a virtually inevitable development that the creative explosions 
taking place in the realms ofAmerican jazz, popular,and theatrical music 
following World WarIwould fnd a parallel in the sphere ofAmerican art 
music. Italso follows thatmuch ofthenewartmusicwould drav direct or 
indirect inspiration from those exciting and novel developments in the 
Vernacular areas. Sometimes this took the form of direct stylistic mimicry 
or evocation, and other times it came across more Subtly as an attempt to 
emulate, in art music terms, the Sense of an original, energetic American 
identity that characterized the bestofthe newvernacular musics. 

The prosperous United States ofthe 192os proved an ideal environment 
forafourishing ofconcertmusic.Therewasasignificantlywidebourgeois 
audience,interested in culture” and with money to Spend,and a striking 
growth in Upper-class financial Support for art music performing 
Organizations, COncert Series, and individual efforts and events - offered 
through personal,charitable,and corporate Sources.Theemergence ofthe 
United States as a world presence in the aftermath of World WarIwas an 
equallyimportantstimulus to creativity in the artmusicsphere. American 
coOmposers became abruptly aware of the inspiration and challenge pre- 
Sented to them bydevelopments in European modernismyatthesametime 
thatthey sought to establish a new and distinctive identity for American 
music, an identity that would speak both to their native audiences and to 
the world. 

A Significant，perhaps even tragic，paradox Underlies the history of 
American artmusic during this period, however, and it is the fact that the 
music and example of Charles Ives remained basically unknown. For in 
Ivesthe generation ofcomposersborn in theyearssurroundingtheturn of 
the century had a model for the “new”American composer. Ivess work 
Provided its own highly original parallel to European modernism at the 
Same time that it established an unequivocally national identity, largely 
through the employment ofAmerican vernacular materials as SouUrces of 
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inspiration and stylistic reference. YetIves himselfmighthave argued that 
the Succeeding generation Was Stronger for having to invent its own 
models. 


Two representative fgures: Gershwin 
and Copland 


In the period under discussion, George Gershwin (1898-1937)and Aaron 
Copland (19oo-199o) were the most widely celebrated examples, nation- 
allyand internationally,ofthe modern American artmusiccomposer. Each 
in his very different way forged relationships between American vernacu- 
lar musics and the concerthall,and each developed his own,emphatically 
twentieth-century musical Style demonstrating expansions of melodic， 
harmonic，and rhythmic vocabulary analogous to those present in 
contemporaneous European art music. For both ofthems it is the “tonal>” 
composersofearlyEuropean modernism -such as Debussyand Stravinsky 
- Whose works furnish the obvious analogies (and at least in Copland?s 
case, the conscious infuences), rather than the“atonal”Second Viennese 
School. Itis important to realize, however, thatforvirtually all American 
coOmposers of this generation “tonality”and “atonality”were not central 
theoretical and stylisticissues,astheywereformany European composers 
atthetime;Americans,ofcourse,had no long-standing native tradition of 
tonal art music to react toward or against. The music of Gershwin， 
Copland, and many of their distinguished contemporaries is 7zcziezt 作 
“tonal”by virtue of the character of its basic material - vernacularly 
derived or otherwise - rather than as a consequence of adherence to any 
Preordained philosophical tenets. Perhaps therefore the title of this 
chapter, although it readily identifies a Particular group of composers， 
focuses inordinate attention on anon-essential issue,and tends to obscure 
both compelling differences among the members of this group and com- 
pelling diversities within the outputs of its individual members. (In his 
later career, Copland did turn to serialism for a few works, withoutaban- 
doning tonal writing in others.Although Gershwin in his too-brief career 
did no such thing,he did profess to knowandadmirethemusicofSchoen- 
berg,Berg,and Webern.) 

Thereare some surprising similarities between Gershwin and Copland. 
Both were Brooklyn-born children ofimmigrantRussian-Jewish parents， 
and both came from“non-musical” families.Their successful careers thus 
Presentversions ofoneAmerican dream,thatofthetotallyselfmade,first- 
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generation American professional. Both started the study of music with 
neighborhood piano teachers,rapidlyoutgrowingthem,butitisafter this 
that the careers diverge. Gershwin turned to the practical “school”of 
popular music song-plugging in Tin Pan Alley, while Copland headed 
abroad forformaltraining asanartmusiccomposerwith NadiaBoulanger 
in Paris. Divergences were laid out here which resonate in various Ways 
throughouttheentirehistoryofAmerican musicin thetwentieth century: 
practical experience ye7sxs formaltraining; popular musicyersys artmusic; 
immersion in American life and culture yeyxss study abroad，with its 
accompanyingissues ofnationalism yexsxs cosmopolitanismand thewhole 
question of the need or desirability of international (actually, European) 
“validation” for American artists. (Curiously，while many American 
composers wentto study in Europe during this broad period, few seem to 
havebeen dzectinfuencedtoasignificantdegreebythoseEuropeaneEmi- 
grees - including Rachmaninov, Milhaud, Hindemith, and even Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky - who resided in America. This issue, particularly in 
relation to Schoenberg,is discussed further in chapter 18.) 
Gershwin,trained firstrhand in American vernacular music,sought ouUt 
the genresand formsoftheconcerthallto expandhis rangeandvisibility as 
an American composer. Copland, arriving back in his native land after 
three years" immersion in European art music, sought out the sounds and 
Styles ofAmerican vernacular musicas theapPropriate Source material for 
one who wished to Proclaim himselfan 47ze7icajt composer.Thestylesand 
timbres of 192os jazz bands and theatre orchestras loom large both in 
Gershwin2s Rhabsody zz Be (1924) and in Copland?s MUWSiC Joy the THeatre 
(1925), the former”s first concert work and the latters first “American> 
Work, respectively. Each composer followed his initial success ofthis type 
by composing a Piano concerto, Gershwin”s Concerto in F appearing in 
1925, Copland”s Concerto for Piano and Orchestra the following year; in 
these works,the jazz infuence is particularly marked. As both composers 
wereactivein NewYork,wherethepremieresofall four works took place， 
it is curious that they appear to have taken minimal notice of one another 
(Coplandand Perlis 1984,p.13o).Coplands writings referatsome length 
to virtually every major composer among his contemporaries except 
Gershwin (Copland 1968). Was there an Unstated rivalry in these early 
years,or- morelikely - did Copland,along with so manyformally trained 
composers who came after him,simply not know what to make of Gersh- 
win?Gershwin?s silenceismoreunderstandable,ashewroteand said little 
aboutmost other composers,although some occasional recorded remarks 
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Suggest whatis apparentin his music: that he knew more aboutthe larger 
world ofculturethanheoften leton,thatheabsorbed ideasand infuences 
人 from everywhere,and thathe was capable oflearning whateverand when- 
everheliked from the musicofothers. 


Gershwin>s concert music 


When he received the commission to Write a piano concerto in 1925， 
Gershwin quipped that he would have to go get some books to find out 
what the form of a concerto was (Jablonski 1987，p. 98). The remark 
confirms the ingenuousbrashness ofthis confidentauto-didact, butitalso 
reveals why many in the art music world were not prepared to take him 
Seriously. Gershwin?s concerto does have a standard three-movement 
arrangement, but within the individual movements it is formally quite 
Original in its ljayout of themes and harmonic centers, a characteristic 
Shares With the earlier Rhpabjsody 1 Buie and the later 47 47Mze17icaN zi Pa115 
(1928). Itis entirely too easy to mistake such originality for lack offormal 
COntrol, just as it is all too easy to claim that Gershwin simply utilized 
popular tunes as his melodic material in these works. In fact, beginning 
with theRpabsody,Gershwin wrote instrumentally conceived,often asym- 
metrical themes with complex harmonicimplications - frequently involv- 
ingbluenotes- forhis concertworks,andspunhis distinctiveforms outof 
their unusual potential. Ironically, the one time that Gershwin did use a 
Standard populartuneasthebasis fora concertwork,heused itto generate 
a composition with a very traditional form: the TYZ7iatioxs op [his own] “7 
Cot RMtM2” (1934) clearly reveals its creator's formal mastery and 
imagination,， 

After establishing his reputation in America, Gershwin did go abroad. 
His experiences in Paris, memorialized in the tone poem bearing that 
city”s name,，wWere Iather different from those of the younger Copland. 
Gershwin arrived to find himselffamous,and although he announced his 
interest in studying with Some master musicians，these luminaries 
informed him thattheyhad nothing toteach him.Inyetanotherversion of 
the“Europeans Understand and appreciate ouUF American artists much 
better than we do”saga, both Ravel and Boulanger told Gershwin that， 
Since he was already So skilled at utilizing his unique combination of 
talents, nothing could be gained by his studying with them (Jablonski 
1987,Pp.154-158)， 

Asbefitsacomposer frequently immersed in the dailyimmediacy ofthe 
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popularmusicbusiness,Gershwin wrote concertmusicthatseemas to Stem 
directly from Spontaneous experience. The Score of 472 47ze7iC4N 10 Pa115 
incorporates musicwritten foraspecific setoftaxihornsthatits composer 
found in Paris and bought for himsel when composing Poxgy 04 Bess in 
1934 Gershwin spentasummer on Folly Island outside Charleston, South 
Carolina, so that he could immerse himself in the culture of the nearby 
communityofGullah African Americans,thepeoplewho inspired DuBose 
Heyward?slibretto fortheopera.(In contrast,Copland frequentlydemon- 
Strated a _ traditional artists detachment from his material. To employ 
another Paris example, it was in that city that Copland, who by his own 
admission“knew nothing about the Wild West”[Copland and Perlis 
1984, p. 279],familiarized himselfwith cowboy songs and wrote Bi 几 太 e 
Kidin 1938.) 

Everything in Gershwin?s careerUup to 1934 Seems to have played a part 
in readying him to write his masterpiece Po7gy dd Bess. It was in this 
“American folk opera”(Gershwins own subtitle for the work，which 
appears in the published piano-vocal score) that he was able to synthesize 
everything he had learned about popular song and musical theatre with 
everything he had learned about the composition of extended concert 
Works. From a certain point ofviewy all ofGershwin?s concert music- and 
one could extend this observation to his musical style itself - is about the 
Synthesis of diverse elements, and over the course ofhis career he contin- 
ued to posehimselflarger and more complex problems ofsynthesis. Even 
withinthestandardized formsand relatively restrained styleofhis popular 
Songs, for example, one may see the progressively increasing Sophistica- 
tion that characterizes Gershwin?s employment of blue notes and their 
integration into a harmonic style built upon an expanded common-prac- 
tice tonality.Rpabpsody 2 Be takes thisharmonicand structural challenge 
onto a much broader field of play， while forging a link between the 
characteristic sounds and playing styles ofa dance band and the character- 
istic gestures and scope ofa Romantic art music rhapsody. By the time of 
471 47M1e71C0N Mi Pa1is, Gershwin is creating links among a wide variety of 
popular music and art music styles (the work evokes the blues and the 
Charleston - at one memorable point, simultaneously - along with some 
modernisturban sounds and reminiscences of French impressionismy) in a 
work that is both significantly longer and Structurally tighter than the 
RHpabsod. Poys subtitle of "American folk opera” itself indicates the 
range and complexity of the synthesis Gershwin sought, and achieved, in 
his lastcompleted work ofconcert music， 
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ThemusicofPoxgy azdBessrunsagamutfrom evocations ofsolo gospel- 
style singing (OH，PDoctor Jes) and choral Spirituals (Cra，CUa7a) to 
complexmodernisticfugal passages (the crap-gamefightin ActI,scene1- 
heard again in III, 1) and a modally infected, harmonically complex aria 
with a middle section that rhythmically recalls Stravinsky (Bxzza7d So719). 
Along the way are heard evocations of polyrhythmic African drumming 
(opening ofAct II,scene2)andaprayerforsix voices in ad 00t rhythm 
withanindeterminatealignmentofthe parts (beginningandending ofAct 
II, scene 4). Tin Pan Alley song forms also occur: to help evoke Tin Pan 
Alleyitselfin Sporting Life”sjazz-tinged 71ere5aBoatDatsZeayit2 soot1o7 
Nem Z 愉 and - in a remarkable transmutation - to help shape Serena?s 
Supremely operatic lament for her dead husband, NMy Ma CoNe NowW/. 
With all this, there are no Specific musical quotations in this most pro- 
digious ofAmerican theatre works, and it is Gershwin?s control over the 
名 ll range ofhis own style that keeps its extraordinary richness fom ulti- 
mately overwhelming its coherence. 

In itsdramaticaspects as well,theoperais utterlysWU1IeNe115.Itis,Strictly 
Speaking, neither tragedy nor comedy, while it has strong elements of 
both.Thework certainly can beseenasthestoryofacommunity,butofthe 
opera?s major characters only one (Serena) remains in Catfish Row when 
the fnal curtain falls. Much inkhas been spilled over the issues ofraceand 
possible stereotyping in Pozgy; yet a knowledge of Gershwin?s complete 
Work will yield, as a knowledge ofexcerpts or truncated versions cannot， 
an appreciation of how complex its leading characters are. Arguably, the 
onlytrulystereotyped partsin theoperaarethose oftheWwAitesoutherners， 
WhosedistancefromtheintricateandexpressivewWorld oftheblackcharac- 
tersisemblematized bythefactthattheyarenoteven permitted by Gersh- 
win to sing,butonly to speak. 


Copland>s career and importance 


What Gershwin might have accomplished beyond the achievement of 
Po7myasdBessmustremainthesubjectofspeculation;whatisbeyond ques- 
tion is the gravity of the loss to American music that his premature death 
represents. In an intriguing quirk ofhistory, Gershwin?s Place as the best- 
known living American composer ofart music was quickly filled after his 
death by none other than Copland. This is especially remarkable because， 
in the period between Coplands 1926 Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
and the group ofpopulist works on Specifically American themes, begin- 
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ning with ELs4albz MeExico (1933-1936), that solidified his reputation with 
the concert-going public, his compositional stance Was eSsentially that of 
an austere modernist writing in an abstract, cosmopolitan style. Itstands 
as Copland?s great achievement that he was able to wield his always 
economical, meticulously coherent conception of style into the service of 
an exceptionally diverse variety ofmaterial over the course ofhis career. If 
Gershwin?sartis thatofcontinual,broadening synthesis,Copland?sis that 
of constant redirection and reinvention of compositional vision. While 
there is no single piece of Copland?s to compare with Po7gy 0N4 Bess:it is 
nevertheless true that, work by work, Copland amassed an oeuvre SUT- 
passed in scopeand varietyonlybythatof Ives. 

Copland;s central importance as a composer rests Upon two 人 factors. 
From a technical standpoint,，his work provides the most obvious and 
direct link between a twentieth-century American style and the Styles of 
European modernism. From an expressive standpoint，he established 
representative and enduring musical portrayals of both rural and urban 
America - capturing aspects of the nation?s past and Present, celebrating 
both majesticopen spacesand crowded cities,alwayswithlurking sugges- 
tions ofdistance and edginess. Whatresults is as eloquentan artistic State- 
ment on the twentieth-century human condition as may be found 
anywhereinAmerican music. 

Coplandsfltuency with the Franco-Russian strains ofmoderniststyle is 
already evident in the ballet score Gyopng (1922-1925; arranged in part as 
Dazce 9yMz 加 po 193o) and the Symphony for Organ and Orchestra (1924; 
originally composed for performance by Boulanger as soloisb. Elements 
found in these and other scores from this period that remained hallmarks 
of the composers style throughout his career include: concise，pitch- 
centric melodic ideas freely incorporating modal and chromatic inflec- 
tions;anemphasis on rhythmic invention and varietythatfrequently fnds 
exXpression through complex and changing meters; and a versatile and vir- 
tuosic use of the wind, brass, and percussion sections of the orchestra. 
Copland?s great initial discovery was that these modernist elements were 
extremely compatible with jazz-derived ideas, and could be used in the 
service ofamusicthat readilyevokedthevernacular favors ofurban twen- 
tieth-centuryAmerica.(Copland ofcoursewas neitheraloneinthis discov- 
ery nor the first to make it; works by Debussy, Stravinsky, Milhaud, and 
others clearly demonstrate theinfuence and appeal ofAmerican vernacu- 
larstylesto European modernists.ButCopland?sexplorations ofthe inter- 
Sections between modernism and the contemporaryAmerican Vernacular 
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Probed much deeper than those ofany European composer, and certainly 
were central to his process of self-definition as an artist.) Beginning in the 
mid-193os,Copland stretchedhis imagination still further,andfound that 
the essentials and the integrity of his stylisticapproach could be retained 
even when he utilized diatonic,rhythmically plain folk-based or folklike 
material to evokeamoreruralAmerican ljandscape. 

The alchemy ofCoplands most famous scores,jlike those ofGershwin， 
is elusive; in the case of both, over-familiarity and the omnipresence of 
inferior imitations risk deafening us to their authentic magic. Echoes of 
Coplands music for the ballet Bi 邮 the Kid resound in the movies and on 
television whenever the“wide open spaces”are evoked: unadorned 
Octavesand fifths forthe sense ofuncluttered landscape,solo wind instru- 
ments for the sense of sparse population and loneliness, widely spaced 
Orchestral sonorities for the sense of expanse, and of course the hints of 
COwboy song for “authenticity” But what imitation can boast the 
economy of Bib2s opening music, 7je Opex Prazie, or the overall formal 
and expressive balance of the entire ballet that makes the same prairie 
music seem at once So revelatory and so inevitable when it returns at the 
end? Copland?s treatment of folk and folk-like material in Bi refects 
both compositional subtlety and complexity of aesthetic Stance. The 
Section Steet 1 0 瑟 o1te7 TD presents fragments and juxtapositions of 
tunes inamanner that conveys their interrelatedness, while spiking them 
with occasional dissonances and rhythmic"irregularities”that - far ffom 
Seeming mere modernist mannerisms - help measure the distance in time 
andspacebetweenthecomposerand his Old Westsubjectmatter. Later,in 
Ca7d Gae dt NA the modal phrases recalling cowboy song are heard 
overan undulating, polyrhythmic, constantly mutating accompaniment， 
Suggesting both shifting sands and the poignant inevitability of change 
and loss. 

Analogous observations are relevant to other Copland scores from this 
period，In his most 人 famous work，the ballet 4jppulacjpiatl 07117 
(1943-1944), the extreme diatonicism takes the twentieth-century 1lis- 
tener to a distant American past at the same time that it captures Some- 
thing ofthe starkasceticism ofthe Shakercommunity;bythetimethesole 
quoted tune zzjje Cijz is heard,its scalewise material seemstoarise natu- 
rallyoutofitssurrounding musical environment.Theunresolvedleading- 
tone Over the tonic note at the conclusion of this ballet score is a 
characteristic touch, epitomizing theunfathomable and unresolvable dis- 
tance Separating creator and audience, from the subject matter, but also 
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exXpressing the universal hope for nevw beginnings, futures, Unseen hori- 
Zons.Asaninstance ofCopland?s urban ljandscape painting,one could cite 
the chamber orchestra work QUiet Cz 区 (1939-194o,from music originally 
Written for Irwin Shaw?s play). Here, the solo trumpet sounding jittery， 
tentative repeated notes - that eventually fower into expansive and 
expressive lines,onlyto fall back into repetitive fragments -oftersatelling 
Portrayal ofpersonal isolation in the heartofa modern cityenvironment. 
Between his jazz-infuenced scores ofthe mid-192osand theAmerican- 
ist works of the period just cited, Copland produced a series of pieces 
representing what he called his“di 伍 cult” side (Copland 1968, p. 16o). 
These compositions, including most Prominently the trio TitepsR (1929)， 
PiaNo Tiatiols (1930)，9SHot SNb1ON1 (1932-1933)， and State7eNts Jo7 
Oxcpestra (1932-1935), Secured his reputation as a leading contemporary 
fgure among composers and cognoscenti nationally and internationally. 
Yeteven today most ofthese works are infrequently heard and recorded - 
notonlyin comparison tothefamousCopland scoresthatfollowed,butin 
comparison to much European modernist music. They sharethis fate with 
many significantlater works thatshow Coplands moreabstractside,such 
asthePiano Sonata(1939-1941),theQuartetfor Piano and Strings(1950)， 
Pi0O Faptas (1952-1957), the Nonet for solo strings (196o), and others. 
As long as superficial criteria of dissonance level and degree of rhythmic 
coOmplexity are regarded as aesthetic determinants, the notion that there 
are two Coplands (a notion thatthe composer himself, reluctantly or not， 
endorsed -seeCopland 1968,pp.161-164,andp.168) will prevailand will 
unfortunately block too many members of both general and specialized 
audiences from a true, full appreciation ofthis composer?s contributions. 
In 人 act, while the variety of works attests to the breadth and richness of 
Copland?s range, the “di 伍 cult” works are - especially now - notall that 
“di 伍 cult>and are notreallythatdissimilarto many ofthe moretradition- 
allyaccessibleones,justasthemore popularworksarerepletewithlinksto 
modernism and reveal aesthetic complexities that place them readily on a 
par with this century”s mostimpressive and important music. itebsl is as 
permeated bytheintervalsand emotional character ofits borrowed Jewish 
folk melody as is Bl t 妇 e Kid by the technical and expressive nature of its 
borrowed American tunes. PiaN1o TZ7iatio1s is as doggedly focused on its 
Secundal harmonic ljanguage as 4jpbul4cjpiajN Sb1119g is on thirds and triads， 
yet within the musical world ofeach is the implicit acknowledgment ofa 
larger universe: triads occasionally occur in TY7iatols, seeming in this 
COntext like brittle touches of sarcastic Sweetness，wWhile polychordal 
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dissonances are not Unknown in 4jjaiacpia7 sjp719, where they serve to 
enrich immeasurablythework”s stylisticand aestheticframes ofreference. 
In his Quartet for Piano and Strings, Copland undertook a Significant 
exploration of serialism, yet his treatment of an eleven-tone series Was 
Su 伍 ciently fexible to allow an extended passage of tonal character So 
obvious thatheendowed itwith afive-fat key signature. 

There are occasional Copland works that utilize within themselves a 
larger-than-usual stylistic range, serving Somewhat as demonstrations of 
thecomposer?s overall sweep.Twofromtheimmediate postVWorldVVarII 
period may be mentioned: the Third Symphony (1944-1946) and Teme 
Poe1s of Ett0 Dicpitso1U for voice and piano (1949-195o). The former， 
Copland?s largest work for orchestra, ranges from the leisurely diatonic 
String music of its opening， which seems to bask in the afterglow of 
4jjpaiacjpiat Sj1119, to the overwhelmingly intense, if still diatonic, brass 
and percussion dialogue ofFaxzjizrejorthe ComMOUAMat ,al942 Work incor- 
porated into the beginning ofthelast movement.Along the waythethird 
movement begins and ends with highly chromatic string music of very 
ambiguous tonality, that nevertheless derives from material in the first 
movement. Copland>s Dickinson settings run a gamut from the opening 
delicate diatonicism of Natx7e, 友 e GettestMotlertotheninth-and cluster- 
laden language of the immediately following 7NHexe Came 4 TUd Ke 4 
Bxgie,embracing much thatlies stylistically in between the two.Although 
Copland>s vocal output is small, this song cycle mustrank among his most 
singular and important achievements, as he rose to the formidable chal- 
lenge posed by Dickinson?s verseand produced a work ofboth impressive 
unityand remarkable stylistic variety. 

These two examples notwithstanding - and others might perhaps be 
cited -itis di 但 cultto furnish anysuccinctsummaryofCoplands position 
in twentieth-centuryAmerican artmusic,afactwhich in itselfmaybeakey 
tounderstanding his contribution. Unlike Gershwin,who (like Ives) gives 
the impression of having poured as much of himselfas possible into each 
majorwork,eventothepointofenthusiasticoverflow,Copland tendedfor 
the most partto setcarefully focused,refined, discrete goals foreach ofhis 
coOmpositions. As a result, one cannot begin to know Copland without 
investigating a Substantial proportion of the entire oeuvre. Each of his 
individual works,while completeand perfect in itselfalso illuminatesand 
enlargestheothers,andtheunderlying vastness ofthe composer?svision is 
revealed onlybyapanoramicview ofhis entire creative field. 

Coplandsinfluenceon otherAmerican composersisinestimable.There 
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were many, both older and younger, who followed his path to Paris to 
Study with Boulanger and went on to achieve considerable distinction， 
among them Walter Piston (1894-1976), Virgil Thomson (1896-1989)， 
Roy Harris (1898-1979), Elliott Carter (born 19o8) and David Diamond 
(born 1915). There is, however, no Copland “school.” Although he cer- 
tainly furnished the model for an internationally recognized, universally 
respected，American，7Mioide11,， art music composer，Copland?s personal 
fsion ofa highly focused, lapidary technique with an apparently unlim- 
ited range of compositional interests was uniquely his own, and his dis- 
tinguished creative colleagues paid him appropriate homage by honoring 
andemulating his distinction withoutattempting directly to imitate him 

Gershwin was a much more problematic, and an even more elusive， 
modelforAmerican artmusiccomposers than Copland,butonerenowned 
coOmposer obviously infuenced by both Copland and Gershwin was 
Leonard Bernstein (1918-199o), whose work is discussed in chapters 12 
and 20. Like Copland, Bernstein investigated the American vernacular 
from the standpointofaformally trained classical musician; but Bernstein 
resembled Gershwin more than Copland in the extent and thoroughness 
ofhis immersion in American musical theatreand popular song. 


The case of William Grant Still 


There were an extraordinary number ofAmerican composers of modern， 
tonal concert music who came to prominence in the period between the 
World Wars. Butan equally extraordinary historical developmentensued: 
in theyears following World War II onlyGershwin and Copland from this 
group seemed to remain securely in the repertory, while the others found 
their careersinastateofgradual orsudden eclipse.(Theone,partial excep- 
tion to this is Samuel Barber, who will receive attention shortly) No com- 
poserplummetedfrom authenticprominencetoaneclipsemoretotalthan 
that endured by William Grant Still (1895-1978). This is particularly 
ironic, insofar as Still is a composer whose career and oeuvre offer many 
obvious parallels to those ofGershwin and Copland. 

Like Gershwin，Still had a substantial career in commercial popular 
mnusic. He played in dance and theatre orchestras - including that of the 
Blake-SissleshowsHpnz1e4/oxg -and dida great deal ofarranging for W. C. 
Handy, Paul Whiteman, and many others. Like Copland, he also under- 
took considerable formal study ofart music,atOberlin College Conserva- 
tory and privately with Chadwick and Varese. (Having lessons within a 
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period ofafewyearsfrombothacelebratedelderofAmerican late-Roman- 
tic music and a radical French emigrant nearly thirty years younger must 
have been a remarkable experience for Still, to say the least.) The Varese 
connection offered modernist credentials to Still,which he a 伍 rmed in the 
StyleofearlychamberorchestraworkslikeBxcRBotto1 (1922)and Po 太 e 
ZaNzd of Deals (1924). Following this, he attempted to integrate jazZz ele- 
ments with art music idioms in the four songs of Zevee Zaid (1925). The 
Parallels here to the early career of Copland are readily drawn, and the 
noteworthyreception accorded ZeveeZazdbycriticshad doubtlesstosome 
exXtent been prepared bythe very recent Premiere ofCopland?s ovwn MMS7C 
Jor te 71eate, and by the already prominent reputation of Gershwin?s 
Scarcely-olderRhpabpsodyz Be.Unlike Copland,Stillturnedavwayideolog- 
ically from modernism at this point, although much of his substantial 
Subsequent ouUtput nevertheless bears the unmistakable imprint of early 
twentieth-century harmonic and orchestrational Practices. The synthesis 
of jazz- and folk-favored material with such practices, which is typical of 
Stills mature approach to composition and which associates him 
inevitably with Gershwin and with the populist works of Copland, may 
clearly be heard in his initially most celebrated - and to this day most 
包 mous- Work,4Hjro-47e7icajt SyN1 加 joy (1930)， 

In certain respects, Stills reach asacomposer seems to exceed even that 
of Copland or Gershwin. In terms ofthe evocation or actual Utilization of 
vernacular material, Still ranges beyond source material from the United 
States and beyond the better-known Latin-American types (also used by 
Copland) to encompass various Native American sources,，from both 
North and South America,and African material; the Fo 慌 sxi 恕 ## 工 (1962) 
even contains two“Hebraic”songs, along with Brazilian and African 
Americanmelodies. Still wasreportedlyfond ofpointing outthatheinher- 
ited from his parents Scotch, Irish, Negro,Spanish,and American Indian 
bloodlines (Still 1995g,p.iii),andheembracedatolerantdiversityinhislife 
as well as his music. In terms of the scope and ampbition of his musical 
ouUtput, Stills oeuvre includes no fewer than nine substantial operas, four 
ballets, five symphonies, a body of descriptive music for orchestra, much 
choral and chamber music,andalonglistofpieces forsolo voiceand piano 
-anachievementthat can be setbeside that ofany major composer ofthis 
Century. 

The pity is that the overwhelming majority of this music, both ambi- 
tious pieces and unassuming ones,lies Presently unknown. Many impor- 
tant Still works remain in manuscript; others, although published, are 
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not readily available even in libraries. Contemporary performances and 
recordings of Stills music are entirely too Uncommon. Unless and until 
this music begins to be known and played on a significant scale,one really 
cannotventureanestimation oftherelationship between Stillbsenormous 
attempted reach and his actual grasp. Above all, Still aspired to be known 
asan opera composer,butnotoneofhis manyefforts in this genre has ever 
achieved currency in performance or been recorded. 

That Stillbs music merits a careful re-evaluation is a case readily made 
by alook ata few of the better-known works. These reveal the hand ofa 
COmposer with a wide and effective stylistic palette and a highly refined 
Sensitivity to vocal and instrumental color. THyee Tisiols (1936) for piano， 
and 5o195 ofsebpajatio1 (1949),acycleforsolovoiceand piano,serve wellas 
iustrations， 

The central movement of 7NHyree Tisioxs is the leisurely and lovely 
SWINEN0Nd one of Stills own favorite compositions and one of his most 
frequently heard pieces; he made a number of arrangements of it for 
various instrumental groups. It projects a style of gently jazz-nudged 
impressionism in its harmonies and in its use of keyboard register and 
chord voicings. While SzxMte7iazpad is appealing in any of its incarnations， 
itis by far mosteffective in its original context - Where it creates Striking 
relationships with the movements that enclose it: the gru 仔 opening Da 居 
五 ose11E1，that reveals StillD>s lingering connections With European 
modernism in its kinship with Prokofiev and Bartok attheir mostaggres- 
Sive, and the concluding Radiaxzt PioNacle, which summarizes and recon- 
ciles the stylistic contrast Presented by the two other pieces. The breadth 
of style found in 7Zyee Tisioxs is also seen in other Still piano works, such 
as SEVEN TYUCe1ies (1939),Belk (1944), and Peiudes (1962). So19S of seba7a- 
万 01, Settings of five texts by five black poets, is a further testament to the 
COmposers Wide stylistic range, and reveals a gift for conciseness. These 
varied Poetic and musical reflections on love gone Wrong leave one 
curious about what riches might lie within Stilb>s huge and unknown 
Opera OUtpnut， 

The current status of Stills reputation must be considered initially in 
the broader contextofthe post-1945 decline in the general status oftwen- 
tieth-century tonal artmusic, a decline thatalso impacted the reputations 
of Piston，Thomson，Harris，Howard Hanson (1896-1981)，William 
Schuman (191o-1992),and manyothers.VWhataccounts for the “fall from 
grace” of this large body of diverse and distinguished music, music that 
was initially welcomed and celebrated in many quarters as a Significant 
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Partofwhatseemedavirtual American Renaissanceinthearts between the 
WorldVWars? Historians can offeronly conjecturalanswers,butsome com- 
pelling possibilities maybesuggested. 

First,accountmustbetaken ofthe culturalenvironmentinAmerica fol- 
lowing World War II. Although the war had been won, the toll taken on 
Americans had been overwhelming. The heady optimism ofthe booming 
1920Ss, which at least for some had been Successfully transformed into a 
Positive sense ofcommon political and social purpose- in combating first 
thenational economic depression ofthe 193osand then theAxis powers in 
the war itself- no longer seemed a viable outlook.The country asa whole 
turned inward, seeking to reestablish domestictranquillity on all levels of 
Social and political organization.A widespread cultural conservatism Was 
a natural result of this, bringing a consequent loss of involvement with 
contemporary-andeventheoldermodern -artonthepartofmanyin the 
American audience. Post-war Americans certainly craved culture, but it 
wastheestablished,sanctioned cultureofthe“classics.”>This was the great 
era of “music appreciation,” in which the appreciation of twentieth- 
century musicplayeda small role,thatofAmerican musicasmallerroleyet 
(Horowitz 1987). 

Then，the arts themselves turned inward after the war，perhaps in 
response to this altered cultural environment, Perhaps as their own reac- 
tion to the horrors of the war and the resulting sense that Prior aesthetic 
Styles and stances might no longer be meaningful or relevant. In any case， 
there arose in America, as in Europe, a new musical avant garde involved 
chiefy with serialism, experimentation, and novel electronic media. To 
this group the music and concerns of the immediately preceding genera- 
tion ofAmerican tonal composers musthave seemed as far removed from 
their own interests as were those of the nineteenth-century European 
Romantics. Milton Babbitt (born 1916) was widely accepted as a repre- 
Sentativefigureforthis new group ofartists,composers who seemed virtu- 
allyto disdain the notion of attracting any kind of broad general audience 
for their compositions (Babbitt 1958), but whose ideas dominated aca- 
demic and intellectual life and stimulated much critical discussion (See 
chapter18).Theascendance ofthis group in turn accelerated the marginal- 
ization ofthe older group oftonal composers within the culture at large. 
Marginalized along with them wasthestanceofempathyand tolerance for 
a wide diversity of musical styles, a stance epitomized perfectly by the 
publicwritingsand discourse ofCopland and represented alsobyothers of 
his generation and outlook,such as Hanson and Thomson. 
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The young are often a highly receptive group for the new and nearly- 
new in music. But the post-war generation of “baby boomers”had their 
obrand-newmusicin rockandroll,with which anyandallartmusichad 
to competefortime,attention,andaboveallaffection. Giventhis develop- 
ment,thesplintered condition ofcontemporaryAmerican art music itself， 
and the Prevailingly conservative cultural landscape，the eclipse of 
coOmposers such as Still and his colleagues may appear more understand- 
able,ifnoless unfortunate. 

In Stills case,theadditional,volatile factor ofrace must perforce be fac- 
tored into theequation. To acertain extent,theearly recognition accorded 
Still was surely connected to the 人 包 cts that he was thejoyst black American 
tohaveasymphony playedbyamajororchestra(when the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Hanson premiered 41ro-47ze7ici7t St1o72) 让 
1931),thejystblackAmerican to haveanoperaproduced byamajor opera 
company (when,early in 1949,the New York City Opera premiered 77ox- 
Zed Sansd, composed in 1941 to alibretto by Langston Hughes),the Jst 
black American to conduct an important orchestra (the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic in 1936,in aperformance ofhis own works),and so on. Contra- 
riwise，Stills gentlemanly approach to issues of race relations and his 
rejection ofethno-centered politics (Still 199g,pPp.75-79) doubtless have 
coOntributed to his perceived irrelevance in certain cultural circles from the 
highly politicized 196os on to the present day. But Stills contribution to 
American music seems too Significant to remain mired in racial - OF cuUl- 
tural - politics. In this case, an old-fashioned objective look at the xsSzic4L 
achievement stands paradoxically as an imperative mandate for future 
Scholarship. With the aid of such scholarship, we may eventually learn to 
View Stills music through other than narrowly mandated lenses, as we 
Seemfinallytobelearningto dowithaworklikeGershwin?s Poxgy itd Bess. 


Vocal music: Barber, Menotti, Thomson 


Samuel Barber(191o-1981),whileyoungerthan anyofthecomposers dis- 
cussed thus far, was famous by the end of the 1930s. Conductor Arturo 
Toscanini,a conservative icon for“great” music,becamean earlyadvocate 
for Barber?s work,assuring repertory status for the composer's4dagiojo7 
Sb11IS(1936)and PTStb BEssdy1jorOxcpesta(1937)whenhepremiered them 
both at an NBC Symphony Orchestra concert in 1938. To this day, the 
4dagio, an arrangement for String orchestra of the second movement of 
Barbers String Quartet (1936), remains the composer”s most celebrated 
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piece; itisalso oneofthebest-knownand mostfrequently played worksby 
any American composer. Its basic characteristics remained hallmarks of 
Barber”s style throughout his career: long, lyrical melodic lines; Pitch 
Structures that take as their point of departure diatonic scales and chord 
relationships; and fexibility ofmeter. 

His characteristiclyricism,along with a great sensitivity to the nuances 
and accentuation of poetic texts, made Barber a master of vocal music. 
(He was also a trained singer.) The support his works received from such 
renowned divas as Eleanor Steber and Leontyne Price helped secure 
Barber a continuing presence on Vocal concert and recital programs， 
Amongtwentieth-centuryartsongcomposers,probablyonlyPoulencisas 
popular as Barber among both student and professional singers; the two 
coOmPposers share a conservatism of style that often borders on a kind of 
Romanticism. Barber”s temperamental kinship with European Romanti- 
cism clearlysetshimapartfrom theotherAmerican tonal composers previ- 
ously discussed; native vernacular music,， for the most part，made a 
negligible impacton his style. Itis characteristic that,in choosing his texts 
for musical setting, Barber tended to favor British and European Poets 
Over American SOUrces. 

IfBarber seems an exception to many of the trends noted so far in this 
chapter，care must nevertheless be taken not to pigeonhole or under- 
estimate his contribution on this basis. Two of his most justifiably 
acclaimed works, Koxyie: SWINE1 of7975, for high voice and orchestra 
(1947),and 瑟 em1iit so19s,forvoiceand piano (1952-1953),Tepresentatyp- 
ical Barber projects to some degree. Kioxyie，commissioned and Pre- 
miered by Eleanor Steber, is an ambitious setting of an Unconventional 
American text describing an American Scene. Barber”s response to James 
Agees complex,asymmetrical prose (which incorporates a brief fragment 
of free-verse poetry) arguably constitutes his most remarkable and sus- 
tained vocal composition. Agee”s reminiscence is that of an adult using 
deliberatelyunusual vocabulary and grammatical structures in an attempt 
to capture his childhood world of feelings and sounds. Barber>s setting 
ranges from a childs diatonic sing-song，evoking both the motion of 
rocking chairs on porches in the summer evening and the innocence of 
childhood itself to intense aria-like Passages that portray the adults 
Consciousness of transience and mortality. The result is an Uncategoriz- 
able, uncannily affecting verbal-musical synthesis that conveys the intri- 
cate and ambiguous ways in which the childxs and the adults perceptual 
worlds arebound up in one another. Koxyiie isalullabysungbyanadult 
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to the child that she once was. Novw frequently recorded, it is starting to 
become well known to thewidepublic it deserves. 

五 e1Mit 9019S, premiered and often performed by Leontyne Price, is an 
Unconventional and diverse cycle based on ten texts translated from 
medieval Irish manuscripts. The texts themselves range from brief;, virtu- 
ally offhand fragments (PromiscWitb)) to intense religious meditations (7NZe 
CUCtjxio1).Themusical settingsdisplayacorrespondingly wide variety of 
musical styles and keyboard textures. Several of the songs last less than a 
minute, but the cycle builds to a substantial and impassioned conclusion 
with 7Npe Deszyejor entitaqge,which in effect throws a conceptually unify- 
ingbacklightoverallthepreceding songs. 

Thelyrical and dramatictalentthatisevidenced in Barber?ssongs,along 
with hisa 全 nityforthepheritageofEuropean Romanticism,were poised to 
make opera composition a potential strength for this composer. Unfortu- 
nately,Barber proved no moresuccessful in foundingaschoolofAmerican 
operathananyofhis contemporaries. His TVzjpessa(1956-1957),pPremiered 
at the Metropolitan Opera in 1958, does not appear to have entered the 
repertory despite initial critical approval and audience acceptance, while 
his Shakespearean opera47ttox 力 QU Ceobatba(1966),written to inaugurate 
the Metropolitan Operasnewhousein Lincoln Center,proved unsuccessS- 
名] from the outset. With the single, remarkable exception of Gershwin， 
Americas premier songwriters of the twentieth century either did not 
attemptoperaatall-jlikeIves-orachieved noblefailures with the genre- 
like Schubert. (This leaves aside the very legitimate issue of whether the 
Broadwaymusical doesnotin factrepresentAmerica?s distinctive,authen- 
tic-and successful -native form ofopera.) 

In the case of Yzypessa,，Barber”s not-particularly-American Opera，Set 
“in a northern country> falls victim to the same problems that haunt 
Copland”s nearly contemporaneous pastoral opera of the American 
prairie, 71e 72zderZatd (1952-1955). Both,while boasting some splendid 
Solo and ensempble set pieces, are relatively static dramatically, exploring 
the internal psychology oftheir characters rather than the impact oflarge- 
Scaleorintensestageevents.Itcouldalsobeclaimed thatthemajor charac- 
ters in both, whether Barber?s Vanessa and Erika or Copland?s Laurie, are 
not So much developing personalities as representatives of established 
emotional and psychological conditions - conditions that cannot truly 
evolve, but can only fulfill their preordained destinies in a manner that 
Seemas inevitable butnottruly dramatic. 

One composer who did produce a group of operas that for a while 
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achieved significant critical and audience recognition was the Italian- 
American Gian Carlo Menotti (born 1911), who was Barber”s partner, as 
well ashis librettist for Tzzess4. Menottis artistic temperament is, ifany- 
thing,even closer to European late-Romanticism than thatofBarber. But 
Menottis (probably instinctive) choice of Puccini as a model for his dra- 
matic and musical approach in works like 7He Mediz (1946),7NHe Co1sUL 
(195o),and77He SaizjttofBieeckersteet(1954)helpedassurethattheseoperas 
would be found both gripping and accessible by a mid-century American 
Public. 

Except for the Christmas perennial 47Napl ad 切 e N 杂 1 Tisitoxs (1951)， 
originally written for television, Menottis work seems to be falling out of 
the repertory as the twentieth century draws to a close. Yet it is arguably 
Unwise to letagroup ofclearly stageworthy,and initially successful,Amer- 
ican operas fade into obscurity without a careful second look - especially 
given the relatively small number of twentieth-century American operas 
thathave proven to be stageworthyand successful at all. 

In aspecial categoryaltogetherarethetwoVirgilThomsonoperas com- 
posed to librettos by Gertrude Stein, Foxr Sazt 2 THyee 4c 洗 (1927-1933) 
and 7Tje Moter orUs41(G1947).These are hardly repertory items, but the 
challengestheyposetotraditional conceptions ofoperarenderthatunsur- 
Prising,and the affection and esteem in which they are held by many con- 
noisseurs ofAmerican music makes them important to the history of this 
period.The earlier work concerns rather morethan four Spanish saints (in 

Jowy acts, with two prologues); the later one concerns Susan B. Anthony 
and the women's suffrage movement in America; and beyond that it is 
difcult to state clearly what these operas are “about.”Stein?s librettos 
Present a paradox that Would be expected only by readers of her other 
Works: composed largely ofeveryday words arranged in whatappear to be 
Straightforward grammatical Structures, they rarely make conventional 
“sense”and present constant contradictions. Thomson found a valid 
musical analogyand supportfor Stein?s texts in a deliberately homely dia- 
tonic style -clearly related to thatofAmerican hymnody- which incorpo- 
rated,withoutapparentwarning,unexpected modulationsand occasional 
elements of modern” dissonanceand rhythmic dislocation. 

In their reliance on highly restricted，often repetitive，verbal and 
musical materials,andintheirlackofengagementwithtraditional notions 
ofdrama, plot, character development, musical development, and indeed 
with linearity in general,these works prefigure aspects ofpostmodernism 
in interesting waysand could even be viewed as conceptual antecedents to 
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the operas ofPhilip Glass (born 1937). Butitwould bea mistake to seethe 
operas as Works utterly without Precedent. They certainly owe more than 
a little to the prevailing aesthetics of post-World War I France. Both 
Thomson and Stein were admirers of Satie?s Socate,and both were living 
in Paris when Stravinsky?s“opera-oratorio”Oedibxs Rex was premiered 
there in 1927; Such works presented significantchallenges to conventional 
notions ofmusical drama (and,in the case ofthe Stravinsky,staging). 

From the mnusic of the operas，one would deduce correctly that 
Thomson was essentially a lyrical composer and, despite the considerable 
extent and variety of his total output, Something of a miniaturist. The 
dozens of musical “portraits”wWritten throughout his career (mainly for 
Solo piano, but also for solo violin, chamber groups, and even orchestra) 
are indicative - embracing a variety of stylistic approaches, they could 
COnceivably stand as his single most representative body of work. Like 
Barber, Thomson also favored vocal music, and composed much for solo 
voiceand for chorus;theappropriate settingof English texts remained one 
of his jlifelong concerns (Thomson 1989)， 了 But Thomson differed 
Significantlyfrom Barberin hisrejection ofanythingsuggestingRomantic 
Style. The epic gesture, or anything that smacks of the grandiose, is thus 
Utterly foreign to Thomson”s aesthetic. (And it is this that differentiates 
him mostclearly from his close contemporary,and good friend,Copland.) 

Like Copland,Thomson wasalso an articulate and importantwriter. As 
music critic of the New 2 状 瑟 era1d-TYibUte from 194o to 1954, he madea 
Substantial contribution to the still-slender shelfofsignificantjournalism 
in the field; his taste was wide-ranging and honed with an admirable 
disdain for pretense and showmanship. Yetthere remains a major blemish 
on his critical record，consisting of the condescension with which he 
treated two giants ofAmerican music whose musical (and personal) Styles 
differed greatly from his own - Gershwin and Ives (Thomson 1935; 
Thomson 1971,pp.22-30). 


American symphonists: Hanson， 
Piston, Harris 


As a genre, the American Symphony fared much better than American 
opera in the period under discussion. Many important composers were 
drawn repeatedly to the symphony - among them Henry Cowell, Paul 
Creston, David Diamond, Alan Hovhaness, Peter Mennin, Vincent Per- 
Sichetti, and William Schuman - and produced highly distinctive and 
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well-regarded series ofworks.Among the many symphonies were Several， 
by different composers, that became individually recognized as repre- 
SentativelyAmerican: for instance, Hanson?s Symphony No. 2 (有 Ro70IttC)， 
HarrisysThird,and CoplandsThird. 

Although Copland;s symphonies are all remarkable works, they are 
insu 伍 cient in number and too individual in style and intent to comprise 
anythinglikeasymphonic cycle; one doesnotthink ofCopland primarily 
When discussing American symphonists. The composers of whom one 
does think tend to be those who have acquired relatively standardized 
textbook-type classifications and characterizations Over the years: 
Hanson, the conservative latter-day Romantic, indebted Principally to 
European models; Piston, the academic neoclassicist, an internationalist; 
Harris,theruggedAmerican individualist.Althoughsuch ljabelshavetheir 
reasons for being, they end up inevitably oversimplifying and distorting 
complex, diverse careers and complex, diverse oeuvres. Whatfollows isa 
brief consideration of these three American symphonists - others could 
justas reasonablyhave been chosen -in orderto demonstrate thattheyare 
representative of their generation only,but crucially, insofar as their text- 
booklabelsand reputations fail utterlyto do them justice. 

With his Symphony No. 1, Op. 21 (Nodic, 1922), Hanson certainly 
established with one stroke his mastery oflate Romantic symphonic style. 
While early twentieth-century European symphonists like Rachmaninov 
and Sibelius are the obvious points of reference for Hanson here， 
Americanists could also readily link this work - in style, spirit, and the 
titular reference to Overseas inspiration - to Amy Beach2s CaeHic Sy7t 加 Hpo11y 
of1894-1896 (seechapter 9). With thefollowing SymphonyNo.2,Op.3o 
(Rod11tC, 1930),Hansonacknowledged the roots ofhis aestheticstance at 
the same time thathe began to move beyond the confines ofthe late-nine- 
teenth-century tonal system that Still governed the ljanguage of its Prede- 
ceSSof. In Symphony No. 2，while triads still serve as Ultimate goals， 
motion is organized by local and long-range chromatic progressions in 
both melodyand harmony, with afreehandling ofdissonance and lengthy 
periods oftonal irresolution. Hanson?s“Romantic” giftforjlyrical melody 
keeps this all very accessible, while local and large-scale cyclic repetitions 
maintain a clear sense offormal process， 

If Hanson?s evolution as a composer had ceased with his second sym- 
phony，the traditional，limiting characterizations of him might be 
justified; in fact,he wroteatotal ofseven symphonies,thelast-43ex 9yM1- 
丸 po1y, With choral settings of VVhitman texts - as late as 1977. In the later 
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symphonies, as in his other contemporaneous Works, Hanson apparently 
attempted a rapprochement with aspects of modernism congenial to 
him, without ever abandoning his personal aesthetic. By the time of the 
Symphony No. 6 (1967), the composer had forged an individual kind of 
twentieth-century Romanticismj; those familiar only with the first two 
symphonies might well have di 伍 culty recognizing the Hanson of this 
work. While the music is still melodic and accessible, and the orchestral 
textures often lush, the structures and gestures ofthe nineteenth-century 
Symphony have been discarded completely. Instead, there are Six brief 
movements in rhapsodic forms with alternating, contrasting exXpressive 
and rhythmic characteristics. The motivic linking is subtle rather than 
overt,theendingsofmovementsare often understatedand epigrammatic， 
and the pitch language is replete with twentieth-century characteristics 
and pleasantlyunpredictablein its direction.The closeststyjlisticanalogies 
-and one feels these only at points, because Hanson seems so essentially 
himself in this work - are Copland, the French impressionists, and the 
Sovietsymphonists.Aboveall,thebreadth ofstyle Hanson achieves here- 
aquintessentiallyAmerican characteristic-isadmirable. 

Hanson also broughtthis wide stylistic frame of reference to his career 
as a conductor, Serving as an advocate throughout his life for American 
musicin all its multiple manifestations. Hanson?s logical empathy for the 
WwWork of Still makes his work on that composer?s behalf no less praise- 
worthy;ontheotherhand,Hanson?sembracecouldextendtoaworkas far 
from his own predilections as Ives?s Tee Places m New PHIUapd ofwhich 
Hanson conducted an early and,to this day,widelyadmired recorded per- 
formance. Howard Hanson is surely much more than OUr “conservative， 
latter-dayRomantic” musician. 

The stylistic ljanguage of Walter Piston evolved over the course of his 
eightsymphonies as much as that of Hanson did. Piston came to the sym- 
phony late, and was past fifty when his Symphony No. 2 (1943) gained 
him renown by winning the New York Mnusic Critics Circle Award for 
1944. This work,， whose deep seriousness may well reflect its wartime 
Origin, demonstrates characteristics that came to be regarded as definitive 
of Piston?s style: concise diatonic themes with clear phrase Structures， 
well suited for extensive harmonic and rhythmic development; crisp， 
uncluttered orchestration that emphasizes individual sections of strings 
and solo winds; a sure and relatively conventional sense of form. These 
characteristics,combined with thelack ofobvious stylisticAmericanisms， 
clearly account for Piston?s“neoclassical” label and for his reputation as 
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an“academic” composer. Yet these classifications seem unduly restrictive 
even for describing the Symphony No. 2 alone. They surely don?t refect 
adequatelythe unswerving and personal lyricism thatinforms the central,， 
long Adagio movement of this work，a movement that articulates a 
restrained,yetundeniable,ethos of“Romanticism .> 

In Pistons Symphony No. 5 (1954), the“definitive” style traits of the 
Second Symphony are clearly heard only in the brief concluding move- 
ment- the composer now using diatonicism in particular as a goal, rather 
than as a point of departure. The Preceding two movements present a 
highly chromatic melodic language，coupled with relatively dissonant 
harmony and an atmosphere oftonal uncertainty. In the Adagio (second) 
movement, the opening idea in factimmediately presents all twelve chro- 
matic pitches, and this material persists as a SouUrce of accompanying 
fguration forother,moreobviouslypitch-centered,ideas.Thefinal move- 
ment moves toward resolution by alternating clearly diatonic melodies 
and consonant harmonies with reminiscences ofthe earlier chromaticism 
and dissonance,eventually effecting a convincing peroration in a pure 
White-note passagethatcadences on C. 

While Piston?s last two Symphonies (No. 7, 196o; No. 8, 1965) build 
Upon the stylistic tendencies of Symphony No. 5，in many passages 
pushing the concept of tonajlity virtually to the breaking point, the com- 
poser”s Symphony No. 6 (1955) Strikes a balance between his earlier and 
later harmonic languages， Each of the work'”s four movements takes 
diatonicism and pitch-centerednessasits pointofdepartureand as its goal， 
buteach strays well into some novel harmonic territory and,unusually for 
Piston,there arealso passages demonstrating an adventurous approach to 
Orchestration. The striking second movement, a scherzo, exhibits both 
aspects of novelty, with its scurrying ;01155110 chromatic lines and per- 
Cussive pizzicato seconds in the muted strings,and its elaborate use ofthe 
Percussion section throughout. This is followed by a more conventional 
type of Piston movement: a long,slovw,1lyrical meditation.As awhole,the 
Work asserts its kinship with long-standing symphonic traditions in its 
Strong Sense of harmonic movement overall from minor to major, with A 
being the central pitch. It also demonstrates extensively - as do all the 
Piston symphonies discussed -thelimitations ofthe textbook view ofthis 
ComPposer. 

Roy Harris had the good fortune to compose a work, his Third Sym- 
phony(1939),thatquickly becamearepertory piece,ifonlyforarelatively 
brief period of time. However, he paid a substantial price for this. The 
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Work became so identified with him that its success eclipsed interestin his 
other compositions,both earlier and later. Harris?s 9SyMt 加 po 7933 (1933; 
actuallySymphonyNo. 1) was initially very well received,and was thefirst 
American Symphony to be commercially recorded (by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Koussevitzky, for Columbia in 1934); but 站 
effectively vanished from sight once the Third Symphony had made its 
mark. The immediately following symphonies - and there were three of 
them composed between 194oand 1944- Proved unable to fulfill expecta- 
tions created by the Premature“classic” status So quickly accorded the 
Third. (Whether this is because they are all noticeably different from the 
Third,and from each other-theFourth isawork with chorus,the Fosox9 
Sbpo1-orforotherreasons,itis di 伍 cultto conjecture.)Thenwhenthe 
Third Symphony lost favor, along with so much other tonal American art 
music of its time, the consequent decline in Harrisys reputation Was pre- 
cipitous.Atpresentwriting,theThird Symphonyremains astandard text- 
book piece,ifno longerastandard repertory piece,while the greatbulk of 
Harriss huge output, encompassing all major genres and performance 
media other than opera, remains essentially unknown and even Unpub- 
lished.The parallel with Still is obvious， 

Harriss outstanding achievementin theThird Symphony was to create 
a Work immediately identified and celebrated as“American” without 
either quoting or directly evoking pre-existing American musical materi- 
als, genres, or Styles,and without relying on any programmatic adjuncts. 
Ineffect,thework provideda purelymusical metaphor forAmerican-ness. 
It did so by presenting an Unusual Synthesis of stylistic elements, a syn- 
thesis that was also recognized as Harrisys personal trademark. The essen- 
tial ingredient in the synthesis is melody, and the work opens with a long 
Solo line given to the cellos. This melody is based on the plainest diatonic 
materials, and the most Straightforward rhythmic values and configura- 
tions, yet these elements do not behave in any conventionally simple 
manner. Regularity of phrase Structure and systematic repetition are 
Studiously avoided, as the melody spins itself out to greatand unpredict- 
able lengths,very gradually incorporating non-diatonic tones and enter- 
ing into textures involving both chordal accompaniment and elements of 
counterpoint. Whiletheverticalelements tendalsoto besimpletriadsand 
intervals of perfectfourths and ffths,neither their progressions nor their 
combinations with tones of the melody are conventional or predictable. 
Out of these materials, Harris weaves a through-composed single-move- 
ment Structure of remarkable originality, conviction, and coherence; by 
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theend of its eighteen-minute span thejlistener hasbeen taken through an 
Uninterrupted sequence oftexturesand temposthattogethercarrythefull 
weight of many a larger symphony. The synthesis of very basic,， Plain- 
Spoken, melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic materials into a highly indivi- 
dual musical speech articulating asymmetrical，unprecedented，and 
fantastically expansive forms is as surely and essentially American as any- 
thinginour musical heritage. 

That Harris can no more be typecast stylistically than any other com- 
poser discussed in this chapter is quickly established by a brieflook athis 
Symphony No. 6 (Ce 好 5009，1944). This time, the composer himself 
identified the American inspiration for his work - and then wrote music 
Significantly differentfrom thatofhisThird Symphony. Here, Harris uses 
the _ traditional four-movement arrangement，but with an Unusual， 
inverted tempo sequence: all of the movements are moderate or Slow in 
tempo except for the fast-moving second. This establishes a prevailing 
Somberness of tone appropriate for this wartime work, written in the 
midst of one war and recalling another. While some of the melodic and 
formal aspects ofthis symphony are analogous to those ofthe Third, par- 
ticularly in the intense and sustained third movement, nothing in the 
earlier work prepares us for the violent and bitter second movement， 
which recalls and parodies American march music with sounds and tex- 
turesthatlink Harris to the moreaggressivemanifestations ofmodernism . 
Throughout, the Symphony No. 6 demonstrates a higher degree of dis- 
Sonance than theThird Symphony,and the treatment oforchestral sonor- 
ity,especially in theopening movement with its evocations ofbells,shows 
anewinventiveness on the partofthe composer. 


关 


The composers discussed in this chapter will have to serve，however 
Problematically，as Tepresentatives for many Worthy others whose 
accomplishments are analogous or comparable. Among these would be 
Such diverse fgures as Marion Bauer ,William Bergsma，Ernest Bloch ， 
John Alden Carpenter, Norman Dello Joio, Daniel Gregory Mason, Colin 
McPhee, Douglas Moore, Quincy Porter, and Randall Thompson. The 
American career of Mexican composer Carlos Chdivez, and theearly tonal 
Pieces of Roger Sessions, Elliott Carter,and Lukas Foss could be Placed in 
this discussion as well. Until much, much more of this work becomes 
readily available and sympathetically performed, there will be significant 
lacunae in the history，understanding，and appreciation of American 
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mnusic.Alargepotential audience has been deprived notonly ofthe oppor- 
tunity to know and enjoy abody ofimportant work, but ofthe opportu- 
nity to gain a greater general familiarity and comfort with 
twentieth-century styles through exposure to some ofthe more accessible 
Practitioners. As a result, all twentieth-century composers,including the 
avantgarde,suffer from the consequences ofthis musics neglect. Perhaps 
the accelerating interest in neo-Romanticism as the century draws to its 
close will create a receptive climate for another look, and many more 
listens,toaudience-gratifying music from earlier in the century. 


和 


Serialism and complexity 


STEPHEN PELES 


Inthe 包 llofl961regularreadersoftheNem 到 信 Tieswould haveencoun- 
tered a pair of brief articles published a day apart which, while unexcep- 
tional individually，are striking，at jleast in retrospect，in their 
juxtaposition.Thursday, September7 ofthatyearsawthepublication ofa 
Short review (Salzman 1961) ofa concert Sponsored by the Fromm Music 
FEoundation. Presented the previous evening atthe Metropolitan Museum 
of Art under the aegis of the International Musicological Society, which 
washolding its eighth congressat Columbia University from September 5 
to September 12 (with ancillary events at Yale and Princeton Universities 
and at the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. [LaRue 1962]), the 
COncert offered only three works. Ofthese the firsttwo - Tsio7p CNQ Paye7 
for soprano and synthesized accompaniment, by Milton Babbitt (born 
1916), and the Double Concerto, by Elliott Carter (born 1908) - Were 
World premieres,，both commissioned by the Fromm Foundation. The 
third -the Concerto for Violin,Cello, Ten Winds and Percussion by Leon 
Kirchner (born 1919)-wasaNewYork premiere. 

The following day the New 2 内 7zmes printed an Unattributed piece 
(anon.1961)announcing details oftheNewYork Philharmonic*snewsub- 
Scription Season that was doubtless read with greater anticipation by the 
majority of readers. According to the article, Leonard Bernstein would 
人 fame the season with two Special cycles> the"“GallicApproach”and the 
“Teutonic Approach,”occupying the first and last six weeks respectively 
oftheorchestra?scalendar.The French cyclefeaturednotonlytheworks of 
French composers but also works of “French infuenced American 
composers”and similarly forthe German cycle. Mentioned on the French 
Side oftheledger were works by Berlioz,Debussy, FaurE, Honegger, Mes- 
Siaen，Milhaud，Poulenc，Ravel，Roussel，Saint-Saens，and Satie; also 
included in the series according to thearticle would be premieres ofworks 
by Walter Piston and David Diamond, along with pieces by Roy Harris， 
Aaron Copland,VirgilThomson,and Leo Smit.The”"Teutonicapproach> 
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Was represented by Bach, Haydn, Mahler, Beethoven, Brahms, Walling- 
ford Riegger，Nielsen，and，perhaps incongruously，Ives. It was also 
announced that Nadia Boulanger would appear mid-season, presenting 
Programs whose content was Unspecified but deemed related to the Gallic 
cycle since “the distinguished French musician has served as a mentor for 
manyAmerican composers.2” 

What is interesting about the juxtaposition ofthese two articles is not 
that they are odd in any sense. Quite the contrary: it is the typicality, in 
1961,oftheevents they report,theextentto which takentogethertheyare 
emblematic ofa deeply divided musical culture, and the way in which the 
details of the events bear Unmistakable vestigial traces of the half century 
of unprecedented historical change that engendered that division. That a 
ProminentAmerican conductor ofBernstein?s generation would,in 1961， 
View the American music of this century as most usefully packaged for 
public consumption in terms ofa French-German dichotomy is as telling 
an indication ofthe legacy ofthose changes as is the absence on either of 
the Philharmonics nationally inspired cycles of any works by the three 
COmposers represented at the Fromm Foundation concert. Sketching the 
broad outlines of that legacy, and the music, musicians, and institutions 
involved,istheprincipal taskofthis chapter. Fornowitisnecessaryonlyto 
give some indication of certain consequences of the division between the 
American atonalists (as I shall call them) and established musical institu- 
tions of earlier generations, and to consider briefy some characteristics 
common to the music and intellectual commitments of the composers 
involved. 

By 1961 the atonalists, like other composers of avowedly “advanced>” 
music, had established what can onlyberegarded as an alternative institu- 
tional infrastructure for the Support of their work - a Situation clearly 
refected in the two articles cited above, and one that would have been 
almostunimaginableattheturn ofthe century. By the 197os,the tensions 
between many of these composers and the old guard were such that each 
viewed the other with indifference, and often with undisguised hostility. 
In economic terms these composers had of necessity come to rely rather 
little on the support ofthe general concert-going public, but instead on a 
frequently fragile combination ofacademic and foundation support. The 
academywas morelikelyto berepresentedbyauniversityorcollegethana 
COnservatory (though here as elsewhere there are notable exceptions); the 
foundations were apt to have been established precisely with the Purpose 
ofsupportingnewmusicofasortnotsupported bytraditional institutions 
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like the Philharmonic. Virtually none of the alternative institutions in 
question were entirely the domain of the atonalists, of course - atonal 
composers shared o 伍 ce spaceand competed for foundation support with 
colleagues whose sympathies lay elsewhere - butit is the case that by the 
196os they were dependent upon those institutions, especially the uni- 
versity,toa greaterdegreethan many composersofmore conservative per- 
Suasions， 

Of the music itself, the three works presented at the Fromm concert 
Provideas goodasampleasonemightwish ofthe greatdiversity ofmusical 
Sensibilities represented by the American atonalists of this generation. It 
is, perhaps,less immediately obvious what the three composers involved 
had in common. All were old enough to have lived through World War I 
but too young for its predecessor to have been more than a childhood 
memory, if that; all were university educated, and all held university 
appointmentsin 1961(Babbitthad been on Princeton?sfacultysince 1948， 
Carter on Yale's since 196o, and Kirchner had just been appointed to 
Harvard?s). Most importantly, all wrote music that was, in some fashion， 
“atonal”in ways more easily attributable to European infuences of the 
first half of this century than to the relatively indigenous work of the 
American “experimental” school of the same period. Thus all were 
indebted, though in varying degrees and in very difterent ways, to the 
musicofArnold Schoenberg (1874-1951l),despitethefactthatonlyKirch- 
ner, the youngest, had actually studied with him, having earned his BA 
from UCLA in 194o, when Schoenberg was at the midpoint of his eight- 
yeartenureatthatuniversity. 

Not insignificantly theirs was a generation that had Witnessed the 
heyday ofnon-representational visual art,and some no doubt sav a plau- 
Sible parallel between the liberation of the visual artist 位 om the necessity 
of referring to a World external to the art work and the liberation of the 
COmposer from the necessity of relating tones to a tonic; of the group in 
question many Saw in Schoenberg”s music suggestions, at least, of the 
kinds ofmusicone mightaspire to once liberated. Itwas also a generation 
nurtured on the literary works ofwriters like James Joyce,whose texts are 
not merely instances oflanguagebutare deeply,and even self-consciously， 
concerned with ljanguage itself. Indeed,ifthere was asingle idea motivat- 
ingthis otherwise diverse group it mightbestbe described as a“Joycean>” 
orientation toward their work: as the reader of Role&g0s TYZRe (whose 
verytitle carriesa double meaning) learns“everyword w 刘 lbe bound over 
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to carry three Score and ten toptypsical readings throughout the boolc 
To the extent that “complexity”was a coOncern to SUch composers, it was 
Similarly less a matter of sheer number of notes Per Unit time than the 
number of meaningful relations that might be conferred upon an event 
through careful control of its context.(Thatmany ofthe composers in this 
group - Babbitt in particular - were involved in theearly dissemination in 
the United States of the tonal theories of Heinrich Schenker is thus less 
Surprising than itmightseem.)Asa group,mostshared certain centralhis- 
torical assumptions since most to Some extent saw the music - especially 
the tonal music - of the European art music tradition as establishing 
important standards for craftsmanship，intellectual responsibility, and 
Seriousness of purpose. At the same time that very tradition was Under- 
Stood as demanding a degree of originajlity that Precluded the possibility 
of aspiring to those standards through a simple imitation ofthe music of 
the past.The best composers ofthe pastwere thus understood as contrib- 
utingtothetradition notonly greatwWorks butalso,in various Ways,to the 
enrichment of the musical language itself by investing it with new and 
hitherto unimagined possibilities. Of the numerous European modern- 
ists, Schoenberg, for many, most closely apProximated to this ideal. It is 
this musical indebtedness, however indirect, to Schoenberg;”s atonal and 
twelve-tone music that provides the often tenuous link between compos- 
ers of otherwise divergent musical and intellectual temperaments needed 
to warranttheir consideration here. Itmustbe stressed,however, thatnot 
only does that indebtedness vary widely in both degree and kind (since 
there Was no consensus among atonal composers regarding even the 
Proper characterization ofthose technical aspects of Schoenberg?s music 
thateach sawasmostimportant),butalso thatitis,in some respect,nearly 
Universal. Roger Sessions (1896-1985) Stated the problem quite clearly in 
1944 when he observed that “no younger composer writes quite the same 
musicas hewould have written had Schoenberg?s musicnoteXisted>” (Ses- 
Sions 1979, p. 353). NoOr does the indebtedness in question Preclude the 
importance to Some atonalists ofother infuences,often wholly foreign to 
Schoenberg”s. Nonetheless, I shall endeavor to focus chiefy on those 
coOmposers for whom that indebtedness seems more or less central to their 
mature Work, straying from that principle only in cases where it is neces- 
Sary to acknowledge composers of considerable stature or infuence 
whoseworkstraddles several ofthe available categoriesand fits neatly into 
none. 
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Early reception and dissemination 


Itis impossible to understand the complex reception history ofthe music 
of the Second Viennese School in America without a sense ofthe cultural 
milieu of those American composers who came of age in the years before 
Schoenberg”sarrival in 1933. The second decade of the century witnessed 
a dramatic shift in the way American universities, music departments 
included，oriented themselves with respect to European educational 
institutions. Throughout the nineteenth century it was customary for 
AmericanswWho wishedto pursuetheirstudiesfurtherupon completion of 
college to do so in Europe, and the country of choice for such advanced 
Work, particularly in the humanities and social sciences,， was Germany 
(Geiger 1986,p.4).Composers who madethepilgrimageto the Continent 
were following a path well-worn by their academically better established 
colleagues from history and philosophy departments who wentto absorb 
wWhatthey could oftheambiance of NeWHpzI4NiSMUWNS and ofthe most recent 
developments in Phpziioloqie before returning home to pursue academic 
careers. This German infuence was reflected in the standard music cur- 
riculum in America with its emphasis on the repertory of the Austro- 
German tradition，and German and Austrian orchestras defined the 
performance standards to which most American musicians aspired. 
Amongst composers who were also important educators it should su 伍 ce 
to say that Chadwick,， MacDowell, and Parker all underwent the final 
Stages oftheireducation in Germany (see chapters 8 and 9). 

Bytheturn ofthe century the Situation had begun to change,ifnotini- 
tially for the average musician at least for the composer. The works of 
Debussy and Ravel shifted public attention to Paris - by comparison 
Germany and Austria had begun to look musically moribund, and the 
musical innovations in those countries presented a far less coherent 
Picture to the outsider. Professionally, Stravinsky?s Parisian Successes in 
the 191os, and the Prominence of Zes 9x in the 192os, left no doubt that 
Paris had become the most promising springboard to a successful career， 
andthatFrance,notAustriaorGermany,setthestandardsbywhich Amer- 
ican coOmposers would be judged. Technically， the innovations of the 
French were much more easily understood,and were so understood atthe 
time, as extensions to the existing tonal ljanguage than as attempts to 
replace it; such works were more amenable to Superficial imitation than 
the comparatively cryptic and largely undocumented work of the Vien- 
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nese. By the time America entered World War I, French-infuenced and 
French-trained composers had been installed in important Positions in 
Some of the most prestigious music departments in the country, most 
notably Edward Burlingame Hill (1872-196o; a student of Widor, and a 
competent impressionist ofasymphonic benb at Harvard. The tradition 
of Parisian study that became So conspicuous from the 192os on,， with 
Boulanger as the chiefattraction -atradition that did not disappear until 
after World War II - was actually established in the years before World 
WarImade ittemporarily impossible to Pursue， 

Moreoverthis musical sea change was contemporaneous with ashift in 
national popular opinion: around the turn of the century, the American 
publics long-standing pro-German attitude began to disappear. For the 
firsttimeinliving memory Germany began to look likea potential enemy， 
andby1l917had becameoneinawarofunprecedentedscopeandbrutality. 
While considerations ofspace Preclude the possibility oftreating the con- 
Sequences ofthewaron thereception ofnew 了 European musicofthe period 
in the detail they require,itmustbeunderstood thattheeffects ofthe war 
reverberated throughout American society for years to come. In the 
名 ture, German-speaking immigrants could no longer take for granted a 
welcomein America -even refugees wereaptto beviewed with suspicion , 
Some states went So far as to outlaw entirely the teaching of German and 
Whilethosestatutes wereultimately struck down bytheSupremeCourtin 
1923 the language was never to regain the prominence it had enjoyed in 
American education in the latter halfofthe nineteenth century; noTr Were 
the products of German culture ever again viewed with the unmitigated 
admiration theyhad previously inspired. 

Numerous musical, political, and cultural cross-currents thus collec- 
tively made thefirst quarter ofthis century aless than auspicious time for 
the introduction to America of the music of the Second Viennese School. 
To this chaotic mix must be added some mention of the anti-intellectual 
Streak characteristicofmuch American populism which,though notyetin 
the 191los quite the major public infuence it was to become in the 1920sS 
and 1930Ss, nonetheless mitigated further against public acceptance of 
musicthatwasnotonlyunabashedly Austro-German rootand branch but 
reputed to be“cerebral.”Hence, while Schoenberg”s name Was Certainly 
人 amiliar to musicians by the time he arrived in America, his music - espe- 
cially the mostrecent- was still little known and lessunderstood,even by 
thebestintentioned ofhis fellow composers. HenryCowell(1897-1965)- 
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Who long enjoyed good relations with Schoenberg and had even been 
invited toaddress one ofSchoenberg?s classesin Berlin -wasanenthusias- 
ticifnotwell-informed supporter,and offered assistance insofar as he was 
able byencouraging performances,supporting thepublication ofworks of 
the Viennese in New Msic, and pointing Potential students in Schoen- 
berg”s direction; nonetheless his public statements about the mnusic 
Suggest greateradmiration than understanding. 

Attitudes toward Schoenbergs work thus evolved in an environment 
notable for the near absence of the work itself, and were largely the 
Product of two decades of heated polemics in which friend and foe alike 
were more or less equally ignorant ofthe musical facts of the matter, and 
were more often than notresponding to other parties in the debate than to 
the music itself. Thatthe majority opinion toemerge in such a climate was 
largely negative is no SUrprise, and,as Carter has ljamented, that “attitude 
Persisted to theveryend ofSchoenberg'slifeinthis countryand succeeded 
in restricting his influence to a much smaller circle than he deserved> 
(Carter 1971,p.220). 

Though Schoenberg”s music was little known in America - Per- 
formances ofhis work were confined mostly to major cities on either coast 
and remained infrequent throughout this period - this did not Prevent 
him from acquiring a public reputation. The American popular Press， 
reflecting the conservative musical interests of its readership, still had its 
eyes turned toward Europe, and for the most part viewed with alarm the 
musical innovations taking Place on the continent. James Huneker， 
reporting for the Nem 到 内 Tes on the December 1912 Berlin Per- 
formances of Piezrot Upatz1e,did notdisguise his distaste for the Viennese. 
“Ifearand dislike the musicofArnold Schoenberg>”he wrote; [the aura 
of Arnold Schoenberg is, for me, the aura of original depravity, of subtle 
ugliness, of basestegoism, of hatred and contempt, of cruelty, and of the 
Imystic grandiose>” adding that“[ifsuch music-making is ever to become 
accepted then I long for Death the Releaser”(Huneker 1913). Nor did 
Piezrotfarebetterwith the Ne Zo 允 Teswhenitfinallyreceived itsAmer- 
ican premiere in 1923 under the auspices of Varese”s International 
Composers Guild. Conservative criticRichard Aldrich described the work 
as“a variedly rhythmical and dynamic succession of disagreeable and 
Unmusical noise”(Aldrich 1923a),and its Supporters as “strangely uncrit- 
ical persons”wWho judge works by a single Principle:“[tjhe worse they 
Sound thebettertheyaresaid to be”(Aldrich 1923b). 

Thesituation wasonlymodestlybetterin thefewspecialistpublications 
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aimed more exclusively at musicians. Even sympathizers like Cowell 
cheerfully contributed their share of misinformation, as Witness CowelDs 
mystifying characterization of Schoenberg"s procedure as a process 
applied to atwelve-tone scale>”wWhich“[bjyan ingenious method ofgeo- 
metric diagram he is able to discover every possible variation of the 
themes”(Cowell 193o, p. 41). Paul Stefan, reporting for Mode7jp Msic on 
performances in 1924 of Emoyaztlg (in Prague) and DieIUcRpiicpe ad (in 
Vienna) said,unhelpfully, ofthe former that Schoenberg“bases this great 
tonal Structure purely on sound effects”and, inaccurately, of Schoen- 
berg”s then most recent Work that it“Trests, both horizontally and verti- 
cally,entirelyonaformation offourths”(Stefan,1925,p.13).7Mode71 AUsSic 
Wasaconvenientforum for Schoenberg"sopponents,too.Alfredo Casella， 
in a report from Italy prompted by a series of recent performances of 
Pero 加 while expressing8“profound admiration of both the musician and 
the man>”nonetheless concluded that “his art is so alien to ouUr tempera- 
ment that the chasm [between Schoenberg and the listener] can never be 
bridged”(Casella 1924, PP. 8-9). Adoph Weissman”s article “Race and 
Modernity>”prominently the first essay in the first issue of Mode7 MUWSiC， 
was even uglier in toneand implication than reports in the popular press: 
“the dialectic sharpness Which transformed this former Wagnerian 
[Schoenberg] into the reformer of music, rests on Jewish race feeling . . . 
His contemptforall that is consonant would of necessity lead to sterility. 
The German impulse mustnotbe diluted intoa paper music”(VWeissmann 
1924,p.5). 

Apart from the extravagance of the rhetoric on both sides, what was 
remarkableaboutthis debate was the failure ofall parties, whether critics 
writing for public newspapers or composers writing for other composers 
through the presumably better-informed channels of professional 
communication like Mode7zt WMSic,to adduce any purely musical evidence 
in Supportoftheir position.This mattered more in Schoenberg?s casethan 
it might have in others, since owing to the infrequency of performances 
readershad no shared experienceofthe musicto which writers could refer. 
With the exception ofearlysongsand piano pieces,scores were di 伍 cultto 
obtain and expensive when they could be found, and even by the time of 
Schoenberg”sarrivalin 1933 virtually no recordingswereavailable.A 1934 
issue of Mode7it Msic offered what was described as alist ofall available 
recordings of living composers, Save those of pronouncedly conservative 
tendencies”(Kolodin 1934, p. 134). Only two works of Schoenberg are 
mentioned - GUI1elieder and TEAGyte Nacp both early works predating 
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Schoenberg”sturn to atonality-andnomusicatallofBerg or Webern was 
available. 

Lackofexposuretothemusicand the spread ofmisinformation regard- 
ing its technical bases are two different matters, however, and while the 
former problem was beyond Schoenberg?s control some measure of 
reSponsibility for the latter must be laid at his doorstep. For a variety of 
reasons Schoenberg was reluctant to reveal technical details of his 
methods; in Some respects he was Simply unable to do so. Schoenberg?s 
own pronouncements regarding his pre-twelve-tone atonal works madeit 
clear thatwhilehe never doubted their musical "correctness”he nonethe- 
less feltthat neitherhe noranyoneelse could offeran adequate theoretical 
account ofthose works. In the case ofthe twelve-tone works,his sketches 
Paint a clear picture ofa composer who worked largely by trial and error， 
not wholly understanding the general Principles involved in even Some of 
his most characteristic procedures and thus forced to reinvent aspects of 
the system with each piece. It is doubtful, for example, that Schoenberg 
ever fully understood that the property of hexachordal inversional 
combinatoriality - a property exploited by virtually all ofhis twelve-tone 
Works after the late 192os - is solely dependent upon the content of the 
hexachords，whose internal ordering is irrelevant. Moreover，Schoen- 
berg”s System did not assume its final form until 1929, So his earlier pro- 
nouncements on the Subject, if not premature, must be understood as 
Progressreports,ofteninadequate,onasystemwhoseultimate form could 
not be foreseen by its author,and which had notyet developed what were 
to _ become its most important technical features. His few published 
accounts ofthe twelve-tone System were late in coming and almost invari- 
ably aimed at a rather general audience whom he assumed, correctly no 
doubt,wouldfind hisworklesspuzzlingifoftfered a means ofassociating 
with the more familiar music ofthe tonal era. This circumstance naturally 
led him to emphasize the thematic and motivic side of his compositional 
practice to theexclusion ofthewhollyindependenttechnical details ofthe 
System itself,even insofaras he understood them. To be sure,there was no 
element ofdeception in this,since in historical terms thesystem,however 
much it Ultimately evolved into something entirely independent of its 
tonal ancestry, did have its origins in Schoenberg”s traditional motivic 
technique, and Schoenberg was deeply concerned to establish himself as 
legitimate heir to the tradition of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms. 
Buthis silence on technical matters left a vacuum, quickly filled by misin- 
formed speculation . 
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Contributing to the problem is the nature of the System itself, which 
dictates little 这 anything regarding its musical realization. The definition 
of “serialism>” given in the Nem Gove Dictopa1 OF MUSiC ON MUSiCIGNS 
makes the point:a“method ofcomposition in which afxed permutation， 
OFr Series, of elements is referential (i.e. the handling ofthose elements in 
the composition is governed, to Some extent and in some manner, by the 
Series)”(Gri 伍 ths 198o,p. 162). Ifthis seems Vague -“extent>2 “manner:” 
and even elements” are leftundefined - itis no vaguer than it need be to 
accommodate its infinite number of possible interpretations. Babbitt>s 
characterization ofthe sense in which the twelve-tone System is indeed a 
System,namelythatit consists ofa well-defined setof “elements,relations 
between, and operations Upon them>”(Babbitt 1946, p. viib,is more suc- 
cinctyet, indicating clearly that Principles ofinterpretation, strictly inde- 
pendent ofthe system itself, areentirelya matter ofindividual choice. 

Full recognition of the ramifications of this could scarcely occur until 
Schoenberg?s work was Su 全 ciently well known by composers that they 
could begin to Pry apart his particular use of the system from the system 
itself, and consider more fully the far-reaching implications of the latter. 
This task did not begin to bear Significant fruit until after World War II; 
thus,to the ftwAmericans in the late 192os and early 193os who adopted 
Whattheyunderstood as twelve-tone technique, it was often simplyan ad 
hoc application of traditional contrapuntal procedures to a subject that 
happened to contain all twelve pitch classes. To others it was merely an 
ostinato ofa more orlessabstractsort;and to mostjustanotherprocedure 
to beadded to the modern composer?s tool chest along with polytonality, 
“advanced>”chords of diverse sorts,“synthetic”scales, quartal harmony， 
andthewhole panoplyofunrelated techniques oflargelylocal significance 
thathappenedtobeintheairatthetime. 

In such aclimatetheinfuence oftheViennese was often more apparent 
than real; numerous coOmposers experimented with the abandonment of 
tonality, but what they adopted in its Place rarely approximated the tech- 
niques of the Viennese (much less the attendant aesthetic). John Cage 
(1912-1992) and Lou Harrison (born 1917), for example, each experi- 
mented with rhythmic devices arguably"“serial”- Cagein hisearly percus- 
Sion pieces based on afrithmetical series，and Harrison in such 
gamelan-inspired works as the 7Nyezody jor Calos Chivez (1978), with its 
multi-layered rhythmic series deployedsimultaneouslyoverdifferenttime 
Spans -and each expressed admiration ofone sort or another for Schoen- 
berg; butin neithercase doesthe musichave much in common with thatof 
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the Viennese (except, perhaps, with certain of Berg?s numerological con- 
ceits). Adolph Weiss (1891-1971)，the first American to Study with 
SchoenberginBerlinin 1925-1926,embraced techniquessomewhatmore 
closely related to Schoenberg”s,though predating by several years Schoen- 
berg”s final codification of his own method.， Wallingford Riegger 
(1885-1961)-oneofthefewatonaliststoplayarolein CowelbsPanAmer- 
ican Association of Composers -adopted the system in the early 193os in 
works such as the THyee Cd1to1s for woodwinds (1931), and perhaps best 
typifies those Americans who treated the System largely thematically, in 
Riegger”s case in a texture often reminiscent of Baroque polyphony. As 
Rieggers example indicates, the question of a composer”s grasp of the 
technical bases of a system is independent ofthe question of the value of 
the compositions produced,of course, since misreadings of Schoenberg?s 
method in the 192os and 193os were as apt to be fruitful as otherwise. 
Among later composers George Perle (born 1915), for example, candidly 
admits that his own idiosyncratic formulation of the system - one of 
considerable sophistication that has proved productive for Perle and his 
Students - was the product ofjust such a“misunderstanding”ofSchoen- 
bergs method (Perle 1977, p. jx), which Perle attempted to infer from his 
initial encounter,in 1937,with the score to Berg's ZU Sui 如. In later years 
Perle was to become prominent as atheorist,and his book Se7ixl Comtjosi- 
刀 op QUd 4tozalitb, published in 1962, was the first to draw a distinction 
between the twelve-tone System as a System and Schoenberg?”s personal 
practice (Perle 1962). 

However much personal history may have contributed to the fact that 
Perlesfirst glanceattheZO7c Sxite did notoccur until he was twenty-two， 
or that his book did not appear until 1962, it is also symptomatic of the 
degree to which Schoenberg remained a somewhat marginal fgure in 
American musical life from thetime ofhis arrival until after World War I. 
When Schoenberg arrived in 1933 - no longer a young man，without 
名 nds, and already suffering from the health problems that would plague 
him for the rest of his life, circumstances that would hinder his involve- 
mentin publicjlife -he did notarrive alone. Hewas partofawaveofEuro- 
pean refugees that began in the late 192os and diminished only when Axis 
domination ofthe Continent made furtheremigrationalmostimpossible. 
By the end of 194o a host of other composers had also immigrated， 
efiectively shifting the musical center of gravity from Europe to America 
and inevitablyshifting attention away from Schoenberg. Butthewar years 
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were onlythelastofaseries ofblowsthatbythemid-193oshad already rel- 
egated Schoenberg and his few American disciples to relative obscurity. 
Theprevailing neoclassicism ofthe 192oshadfound powerfulalliesin con- 
ductors such as Koussevitzky, who for many years used his position with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to champion the works of the Franco- 
Russian school, of which Stravinsky was of course the most powerful 
representative， 开 oussevitzky also Promoted the Stravinsky-inspired 
neo-classical works of Copland and other members of the increasingly 
influential LeagueofComposers. Mostwerestudentsof NadiaBoulanger， 
Who had herselfbeen aregular visitor to America since 1924 and was fully 
resident during the period 194o-1946. Unsympathetic at the time to the 
Second Viennese School, Boulanger contributed to the establishment of 
Stravinsky as the dominant European fgure on theAmerican Scene and to 
the establishment of her students as his legitimate SuccessSors. 区 ousse- 
Vitzky, as Bernstein?s mentor, was to bequeath to the next generation of 
majorAmerican conductorsatradition ofsupportforsuch music. 

Impelled by the Depression, by theearly 193os the musical language of 
1920Ss neoclassicism had been drafted into the service of a musical pop- 
ulism inspired by an explicitly nationalistic concern - by no means neces- 
Sarily associated with political conservatism, quite often its opposite - to 
create "American>2” art. That concern became embodied in o 鱼 cial public 
policy with the establishment of the Works Progress Administration in 
1935,andtheresultwasafolkloristicmusicthatnotonly becamethedom- 
inantinfluence for years to come butthatalso managed to infiltrate main- 
StreamImusical culture to an extenthitherto unknown.Itsinfluencewould 
only increase with America>s entry into the war in 1941. Such an environ- 
mentwasalmostas Uncongenial to Cowelhs circleas itwas to Schoenberg， 
though itis doubtful whethereither was,bythistime,asstronglyinclined 
toSsupporttheotheras each mighthavebeeninthe192os.Bythemiddle of 
the 193os it had become apparent that what Schoenberg”s work had in 
common with thatoftheAmerican ultramodernists was mostly whateach 
wasnot-tonal -and thathis earlier expressionist works were every bit as 
alientothe“machinemusic”aestheticofthe 191osand early 192os as Were 
the twelve-tone works to the dominantpopulistaestheticofthe 193oS. As 
Perle put it,“[b]y the time of Berg”s death on Christmas Eve, 1935, the 
Second Vienna School was largely written offas having had its day”(Perle 
199o,p. 5).Arevival of interestin Schoenberg?s musicwould have to wait 
until theend ofthe war. 
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The post-war twelve-tone school 


The resurgence of interest in Schoenberg's music from the 195o0s On was 
due in partto theinfluence ofRoger Sessions,anadmirer ofSchoenberg”s 
WwWorkthough deeplydistrustful ofhis (oranyother)system. Sessionssown 
adoption of twelve-tone procedures beginning with the Violin Sonata 
(1953) was late in coming and the product ofso gradualan evolution as to 
be scarcely noticeable on the Surface of his works. The new Procedures 
were wholly subordinated to an already mature technique thathad always 
been chromatic,vigorously linear, and developmental in character, ovwing 
littletothe Franco-Russian school (with theexception ofhis earliestworks 
Suchastheincidental musicto 7Hpe BAcRAMaskerxs[1923],inwhichtheinfu- 
ences ofStravinskyand Sessions?s teacher ErnestBloch areevidenb.Bythe 
mid-193os densely intertwined networks of motivic associations had 
come to contribute at least as much to continuity and progression in his 
music as any vestigial traces of traditional tonal Structure, and his sub- 
Sequent employment oftwelve-tone sets represented more an intensifica- 
tion of existing tendencies than anything else. Perhaps one of the last 
American composers whose musical thought found its most congenial 
exXpression in Works for orchestra (including eight symphonies), Sessions 
Was also highly regarded as a teacher; it was to Sessions that Babbitt went 
to Study in the late 193os,and whom Babbitt followed to Princeton, to be 
appointed to the facultyin 1938. 

Babbittxs appointment set the stage for the establishment of a depart- 
mentthatwasto become an importantcenterforthestudy oftheworks of 
the Second Viennese School and for the compositional extension of its 
techniques, though the war would delay that development for several 
years. In the late 194os, however, Babbitt produced a numpber of works 
including the 7Nyee Combositioxzs for piano (1947) and the Cozzjosiioxz for 
four instruments (1948) which embodied the early results of his general- 
ization ofSchoenberg?s system (particularly combinatoriality and deriva- 
tion) and began its extension to rhythm as well as pitch. In 1955 he 
published the first of a highly infuential series of articles detailing his 
research (Babbitt 195g), thereby making the fundamentals of the system 
available to a far wider range of composers than before, and without bias 
toward any particular stylistic persuasion in its compositional interpreta- 
tion. 

Thesamearticle served notice ofa deepening splitbetweenthe growing 
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American twelve-tone school and the Darmstadt composers, and Babbitt 
couUchedhis critique ofEuro-serialism in no Uncertain terms: 


Mathematics - or, more correctly, arithmetic - is used, not as a means of 
characterizing ordiscovering general systematic,pre-compositional rela- 
tionships,butasacompositional device,resulting in the mostliteral sort 
of “programme music”whose course is determined by a numerical， 
rather than a narrative Or descriptive “programme.”The alleged “total 
organization” is achieved by applying dissimilar, essentially unrelated 
criteria oforganization to each ofthe components, criteria often derived 
from outside the system, so that - for example - the rhythm is inde- 
pendent of and thus separable from the pitch structure; this is under- 
Stood to involve“polyphony”of components, though polyphony is 
customarilyunderstood to involve,among many otherthings,aprinciple 
of organized simultaneity, while here the mere fact of simultaneity is 
termed“polyphony”...Finally,themusicofthepast-andvirtuallyall of 
that ofthe present, as well - is repudiated for whpat it is not, rather than 
examined -ifnotcelebrated -forwhatitis. 
(Babbitt 1955,p. 55) 


Richard Toop;s article on the earliest serial works of the Darmstadt 
School(Ioop 1974) givesagoodaccountofthesortofproceduresto which 
Babbitt objected. An additional point of contention, touched upon by 
Babbitt in his article, involved the profoundly different historical per- 
Spectives characteristic of the Americans and Europeans. It is doubtful 
whethereventhemostcommitted American twelve-tone composerwould 
have agreed with Boulezs contention that “all composition other than 
twelve-tone is useless . . . the tone-row is an historical necessity”(Boulez 
1952, p. 21). While some no doubt felt that the System was a 7MNQt1QL or 
logical outgrowth of the tonal system，most Stopped shy of Boulez?s 
Hegelian claim of the System?s historical Necessit, 让 only because the 
Americans were inclined to see their formalization of the system as an 
effort to determine What was possible, not what was necessary, and were 
disinclined to useitto generate pieces in eitheran arbitrary or purelyalgo- 
rithmic fashion. 

These radically different orientations toward history in generaland the 
twelve-tone System in particular were Symptoms of a cultural divide as 
deep as that which separated Schoenberg from Americans of his genera- 
tion,and was exaggerated by the participants different experiences ofthe 
war.Americans,byand large,emerged from World War II convinced that 
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their values and institutions had been vindicated by the conflict, while 
Europeans, even the victors, were aptto see the war asafailure oftheirs. 
Many Euro-serialists Were thus eager to purge their music of anything 
associated with the immediately pre-war past, not only the ethos of 
musical Romanticism but also the entire tonal system Upon which it had 
relied. ItwassymptomaticoftheEuropeansattitudethatmanyEuro-seri- 
alists,beginning with Messiaen who was moreacatalystthan aparticipant 
in the movement, Sought historical precedents for their work not in the 
music of the tonal era but in Renaissance and medieval polyphony. And it 
wassymptomatic oftheAmerican atonalists attitudethatmanyfound the 
Euro-serialists” motivations puzzling and even irrational，a_ diagnosis 
confirmed in the minds of most by the rapidity with which the ideas of 
John Cageandhis NewYork Schoolassociateswereadoptedby Darmstadt 
coOmposersafter 1958. 

The dispute grew over the years. The inaugural issue of Persbectiyes of 
NewAMzxicincluded,along with contributions from Babbitt, Stockhausen， 
and others,an article by a practicing physicist taking to task Die Reipe for 
its pseudo-scientific janguage and “mystical belief in numerology as the 
名 ndamental basis for music”(Backus 1962，pP. 171). (Persjectimyes Was 
founded with Fromm Foundation Support in 1962 by Benjamin Boretz 
[born 1934],aPrinceton graduate,andArthur Berger [1912-20o3]; Since 
1982 ithas beenedited byanother BabbittstudentJohn Rahn [born 1944]. 
Persbectmesbecamean importantvehicleforthedissemination ofthe theo- 
reticalwork oftheatonalists.) In thelate196osthequarrelspilled overinto 
the popular press when the Newm 双 允 71es published an interview with 
Boulezin which helaunched whattheinterviewer describedas"“avirtuoso 
attack on various facets of U.S. music”(Peyser 1969). Boulez?s assault 
ranged from the general -“They have no-one in America as good as Hans 
Werner Henze,and that is notsetting your Sights very high>”- to the par- 
ticular -“The idea ofelectronicsas thebigfutureofmnusicisjustan Amer- 
icantrickoffashion.”HemadeapointoftheAmericansdependenceupon 
the university:“European mnusic is not connected with the university. 
There is no ivory castle for us. But here, university people and practical 
musiciansignoreeach other ...Theuniversity situation is incestuous. Itis 
onebigmarriageinwhichtheprogeny deteriorates,liketheprogenyofold 
and noble families . . . This endlessly, hopelessly academic work reminds 
me ofthe [Paris] Conservatoire.>” 

There was in Boulez?s attack something to offend everyone,and to Say 
thatitwasboth il-timed (lessthan two months lateritwasannounced that 
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Boulezhad beenappointed musicdirector ofthe NewYork Philharmonic， 
aposthe held from 1971 to 1977)and antagonistic is to trifle with words. 
To the atonalists the comparison with the Conservatoire bespoke a 
measure of misunderstanding regarding the importance ofthe university 
to progressive music in America. It was, after all, the university that pro- 
videdtheAmerican atonalistwithalivelihood,anaudience (ifa small one)， 
and Some Semblance of a community of shared interest and expertise. 
Boulez”s student experiences at the Conservatoire left him justifably 
hostiletowardacademictrainingashehad experienced it,butthecompari- 
Son between the Conservatoire,undoubtedly one ofthe more reactionary 
musical institutions in Europe at the time, and the American university， 
perhapsAmericas mostprogressive institution,was scarcely apt. 

Not that there weren't problems in the university.、 In later years， 
Sessions complained that“[the Princeton musicologists thought of the 
music department as their Private domain，and composers should be 
Second-class citizens”(Olmstead 1987, p. 167). There were tensions at 
Columbia as well: when the MySical Quaxteriy under the editorship of 
Columbias Paul Henry Lang Published a special issue devoted to selected 
papers from the Fromm Foundation-sponsored Princeton Seminar in 
Advanced Musical Studies,Lang Prefaced theissue with aten-pageeditor- 
ial attacking serialism，neoclassicism，electronic music in general, and 
Sundry manifestations ofmusic purportedly“manipulated with theaid of 
electronics，Sstop watch, and slide rule.”JIn passing，he characterized 
Stravinsky?s turn to serial technique as an “abjectsurrender” and issueda 
“special warning”to the readerregarding Babbitt"xsallegedly“mathemat- 
ical”contribution tothevolume (Lang 196o0). 

Nevertheless, by this time the university atonalists Were Su 伍 ciently 
Secure in their position to withstand attacks from either inside or outside 
the academy, however much these may have contributed to the broader 
publics unsympathetic reception of their work. By 197o Princeton had 
asSembled the group of composers with which it was to be associated in 
years to come,and all were well-disposed toward the music ofthe Second 
Viennese School,thoughallrespondedto itsinfuence in notably different 
WayS. Sessions”s student Edward IT. Cone (born 1917) had been on the 
人 aculty since 1947. He was joined in 1958 by Babbitt student James 开 . 
Randall (born 1929),whose work in the 196os,along with thatofGodfrey 
Winham (1934-1975; appointed in 1965), contributed to the develop- 
ment of computer Synthesis. Claudio Spies (born 1925) and Peter West- 
ergaard (born 1931), both Harvard graduates who arrived in 197o and 
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1968 respectively, broughtspecial expertise in the music of Stravinsky (in 
Spies”s case) and Webern (in Westergaard?s). Paul Lansky (born 1944), a 
StudentofPerle who assisted in the formalization and extension of Perle”s 
System，joined the staff in 1969. In recent years he has become an 
infuential figurein digital synthesis. 

Similar changes weretaking place atother universities,and at the same 
timeimportantdevelopments in patterns ofinstitutionalsupportcontrib- 
Uted to the Spread of the atonalists” work. Chief among these were the 
establishment ofnew performing groupslargely populated by young Per- 
formers capable of meeting the demands of this increasingly di 但 cult 
mnusic; the founding of a number of small but Professional publishing 
houses explicitly committed to increasing the availability of scores; the 
growing willingness of a few record companies to record the music; and 
theincreasinglyactiverole playedbyatonalists both in alreadyestablished 
coOmposersorganizations and in the creation ofnevw ones. 

The Contemporary Chamber Ensemble, founded in 196o by Arthur 
Weisberg,was one ofthefirstofthe newensembles.ARockefeller Founda- 
tion grant made possible a three-year residency for the group at Rutgers 
University,and in thelate 196os theensemble began aseries of recordings 
of contemporary music for Nonesuch. In 1962 the Group for Contempo- 
rary Music was founded at Columbia University by composer and pianist 
Charles Wuorinen (born 1938), composer and futist Harvey Sollberger 
(born 1938),and cellist Joel Krosnick. The Group was one ofthefirstofa 
new generation of ensembles, often directed by composers who were 
themselves expert performers and who were young enough to have 
absorbed the work ofthe atonalists in the course oftheir training. Fueled 
by a favorable national economy together with a nationwide expansion of 
theeducational system prompted bypost- warpopulation growth,similar 
ensembles emerged across the country,， sometimes with Support from 
institutionsliketheRockefeller Foundation,and often atstateuniversities 
Such as those ofIowa,Illinois,Michigan,Pennsylvania,and the State Uni- 
versityofNewYork(CSUNY)atBuftaloamong many others.Whilefewhad 
the commitmentto the atonalists characteristic ofthe Group for Contem- 
porary Mnusic，they nonetheless gradually broadened the performance 
opportunities availableand furthered the developmentofthe movement. 

Aprolific composer Wuorinen was an important presence on the New 
York scene, and an outspoken advocate of the twelve-tone composers in 
their disputes with the Euro-serialists and others. His musicofthis period 
gives a good indication of the diversity of technical devices available to 
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atonalistsbytheearly196os,combiningasitdid Wuorinen?sadaptation of 
Babbittxstime-point system with pitch orderings frequently derived from 
Stravinsky”s rotational procedures. This resulted in a non-aggregate- 
based surface often characterized by a degree of pitch-class centricityy 
owing to theunequal multiplicities ofoccurrence ofthe component pitch 
Classes. It shares that latter characteristic with much of the later work of 
Stefan Wolpe(19o2- 1972),wheresuch centrality often manifests asjliteral 
registral symmetry. A German-born composer who emigrated to America 
in 1938 and settled in NewYork in 1957,VWolpe”s Dada-inspired aesthetic 
Set him apart from his American colleagues, though it did not appear to 
diminish their respect for such ambitious works as BactjleNtks for three 
pianos (195go-1953); in many Senses he wasauniquely European voice on 
the American scene. Infuential as much for his teaching as his music, his 
numerous students included Ralph Shapey (1921-2002) - whose work 
Shows the influences of both Schoenberg and Varese - and Morton 
Feldman (who is discussed in chapter 19). 

NewYork remained the center of much atonalist activity even after the 
movement had established important beachheads elsewhere in the 
COUntry. It was there thattwo small but important Publishers ofatonalist 
Work were established in the late 194os,in each casebyaEuropean immi- 
grant. Oboist Josef Marx (1913-1978), who also served for a time as the 
Group”s general manager，founded McGinnis & Marx in 1945: the 
company was to become an important publisher of the works of Wolpe,， 
Wuorinen,Sollberger,Mario Davidovsky (born 1934),and others.Boelke- 
Bomart,founded in 1948 byAustrian refugee Walter Boelke, developed a 
Smaller but more focused catalog under the editorship of Jacque-Louis 
Monod (born 1927) -a French-born composerand studentofLeibowitz - 
including works by Babbitt, Kirchner, Schoenberg, Spies, and Webern. 
New York, moreover, was home to the Columpbia-Princeton Electronic 
Music Center, established in 1959 with assistance from the Rockefeller 
FEoundation. The Center became an important resource for many atonal- 
ists who were characteristically attracted to theelectronicmedium notfor 
its ability to produce new sounds but by the promise of more Precise 
control ofthose dimensions relevant to the structures oftheir work, most 
Particularly rhythm. The Center was the birthplace of numerous impor- 
tant pieces including Babbitt"s Pjizlomel (1964) and Wuorinen's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Ze:S ECONTIL (1969),the latter commissioned by None- 
Such Records. Of the many composers associated with the Center Mario 
Davidovsky perhaps did mostto establish adistinctive“uptown”sound in 
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the 196os and 197os,especially through his rarely serial butalways atonal 
Works forperformersand tape-agenrehe did much to establish -and his 
infuence as a teacher. 

Indeed,bythe mid-196os the spread ofatonalism had become not only 
broad but so varied in its individual manifestations that distinguishable 
regional“schools”became evident. The department at Brandeis，for 
example, contributed to the development of a "Boston sound>”through 
the works of Arthur Berger, Seymour Shifrin (1926-1979), and Martin 
Boykan (born 1931),composers ofmusicvariously twelve-toneand atonal 
but otherwise of such notably different inclinations as to render further 
generalization meaningless. The same could be said of most composers 
who wrote atonal music of one Sort or another from the mid-196os on， 
Since bythattime the Practice had become su 伍 ciently uncontroversial, at 
least in the university, that developing composers felt increasingly free to 
blend aspects of atonajlity with whatever else happened to interest them. 
The great diversity of such interests can be observed in the works ofsuch 
university trained composers as Rolv Yttrehus (born 1926),Charles Whit- 
tenberg (1927-1984), Richard Swift (born 1927), Donald Martino (born 
1931),and Robert Morris (born 1943). Yttrehus”s work reflectshis studies 
With Sessions,and is perhaps the most Schoenbergian ofthe four,though 
his frequent use of a cantus firmus suggests a Stravinskyan infuence as 
well. Whittenberg discovered the works of the Second Viennese School 
mid-career and destroyed his earlier work; his subsequent twelve-tone 
music combined combinatorial arrays and rotation with a Surface whose 
rhythms refected the infuence ofStravinsky and whose phraseology that 
of Varese. Swift*s work has incorporated elements as disparate as 
improvisation and all-partition arrays of the sort pioneered by Babbitt. 
Martino”s music is instantly recognizable for its skillful combination of 
aggregate-based arrays with a surface rhetoric whose roots lie in late 
Romanticism; his Pulitzer Prize-winning Nottx1t0 (1973) is atypical (and 
infuentiabD) example.And in Morrisyxs musicitis notunknown forsophisti- 
cated array Structures to underliea surface refective ofhis interestin non- 
Western music.VWhen theAmerican Society ofUniversity Composers Was 
founded in 1966 by Boretz, Martino,， Randall, Spies, Henry Weinberg 
(born 1931), Westergaard,and Wuorinen -all ofwhom had eitherstudied 
at Princeton, taught there, Or both - it was perhaps symptomatic of the 
missionaryZeal ofthetime;thatby1977itboasted morethanfivehundred 
members across the country who were by no means all or even mostly 
twelve-tone composers (though manyhad adopted one or more aspects of 
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the technique) is a measureboth ofthe movement?s Success and the extent 
to which it had become absorbed into an increasingly ecumenical uni- 
Versity landscape. 

During the same period the gradual adoption of serial techniques by 
Stravinsky in the CaNta 好 (1952)and later works smoothed the path some- 
whatforthoseolderand alreadyestablished composers whoseearlier neo- 
classicism had been so Strongly infuenced by the music of Stravinsky>s 
middle period. Aaron Copland (19oo-199o) was perhaps the most famous 
ofthese. In many respects he was typical ofthose composers who dabbled 
in aspects of serialism but for whom the technique never assumed the 
importance Or achieved the sophistication that it did in the works of 
COmposers for whom one or another version of the System was central. 
Co7z11otatio1s for orchestra (1962) is perhaps the best known of Copland”s 
Serial works, though it seems likely he will be better remembered for his 
earlier neoclassical pieces. Though rarely strictly twelve-tone，of the 
composers of that generation who were associated early on with neo- 
classicism but later developed a personal atonal language characteristic of 
all their later works, Elliott Carter stands apart as reflecting most directly 
theinfuences ofthetwo cultures from which American atonality evolved. 
Itis impossible,that is,to conceive ofthe trichordal structure ofthe Piano 
Concerto (1965) or the registrally ordered twelve-tone sets of N 杂 有 t Fo- 
iasies for piano (198o) without reference to the Second Viennese School， 
and equally impossible to conceive of the elaborate polyrhythmic struc- 
tures that span entire pieces Such as the Double Concerto (1961) without 
referenceto theAmerican experimentalists. 

Indeed,morethan anyother composer ofhis generation Carter?s careeTr 
and work parallels the evolution of American music in this century and 
Synthesizes (rather more seamlessly than mosb the numerous influences 
that gave direction to that evolution. His early personal association with 
Ives encouraged what would become alifelong preoccupation with poly- 
rhythmic structures.This interestwould later lead to his study of rhythm 
in non-Western music - the results of which inform the works ofthe late 
194os and early 195gos, SuUch as the Sonata for Cello and Piano (1948) and 
the Sonata for Flute, Oboe, Cello and Harpsichord (1952) - and intro- 
duced him to the works ofthe avant garde of the 192os at a younger age 
than many of his contemporaries. In many ways more coOnservative than 
JIves and the American experimentalists, Carter?s deep respect for Euro- 
pean art music couUnterbalanced the early iconoclastic infuence of the 
Americans without, however, excluding entirely the infuence of certain 
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of their techniques. Harvard educated，Carter”s Studies continued in 
Europe when in 1932 he went to France to work with Boulanger, and his 
music ofthe mid-193os,Such as the music fortheballet Pocapoxztas (1936)， 
reflects the Stravinsky-inspired harmonic language of the time (not to 
mention the typically American theme of the balleb, as well as Carter2s 
increasing 包 miliarity with the music of Copland and Sessions. His inter- 
est in the music of the Second Viennese School no doubt motivated his 
long and systematic study of relations within and between Subsets of the 
aggregate thatwould serve as the basis ofhis harmoniclanguage. 

By the early 196os all the chief components of his mature technique 
were in place, as evidenced by works such as the String Quartet No. 2 
(1959) and the Double Concerto. The course taken by his later music 
reveals a progressive intensification of trends and characteristics already 
Present in works of that time. These include a general concern for poly- 
phonic independence,notjustofindividual instrumental parts but ofdis- 
crete instrumental groups within the ensemble as a whole which become 
invested with their own characteristic material and ways of behaving and 
thus give the impression of relatively independent but Simultaneous 
Strata. The overarching polyrhythms characteristic of Carters mature 
WwWork can be understood as one manifestation of this interest. Relatedly, 
there is a tendency to project the identity of individual parts and strata 
“programmatically”by imbuing each with distinct“dramatic”personal- 
ities;anda proclivitytoward exhaustiveuseofall collections ofa particular 
cardinality. Typical works include4 Symabjpoxy of7Hyee O7cpestyas (1976) - 
typicalalso in that,like many ofCarter?s pieces,itwasinspiredbyaliterary 
Work, in this case Hart Cranexs poem “The Bridge” -andtheViolin Con- 
CEerto (1990). 

Carter”s position has always been unique among the atonalists， 
however,and in ljargemeasurehe has stood abovethe frayycelebrated both 
in Europeand America and less bound by either temperament or circum- 
Stanceto theexigencies ofacademic life. Fortherest,in aperiod ofdeclin- 
ing economic growth and an Uncertain national commitment to higher 
education in general, it must be considered an open question whether 
atonality will survive as the intellectually and musically vibrant force 让 
Wasasitjostlesforattentionalongwiththenumerous other optionsopen 
totheyoung composerinthemusicallypluralisticuniversity environment 
itdid much to help create. 
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Although the terms “avant-garde”and“experimental” are often Used to 
Categorize radical composers and their works, it has been noted that 
““avant garde'" remains moreasloganthan a definition” (GTrifths 198o,p. 
743)and that““experimental music” is ill-defined and the conceptitisused 
to describe is vague”(Rockwell 1986, p. 91). (In fairness to Rockwell, he 
does also stress the “bolder, more individualistic [and] eccentric” aspects 
ofexperimentalism,which suggestan“untrammeled willingness to probe 
theverylimits ofmusic” [p. 91].) Butequally problematically, there is no 
clear demarcation line between the composers and repertories to which 
the terms are usually applied，or between the territory SUpposedly 
described bycom2biztz9 thetwotermsand thatinhabited byotherspecies of 
contemporary composer. Thus Ruth Crawford (Seeger) (19o1-1953) and 
George Crumb (born 1929) might be thought of as either avant garde OFr 
experimental, while Steve Reich (born 1936) and Philip Glass (born 1937) 
have - over a twenty-five year period - moved imperceptibly from the 
experimental fringe to the postmodern mainstream,without having com- 
promised their work to any substantive degree. 

These problems of definition are at least partly attributable to two 
linked paradoxes. First,almostall forms ofradicalism will,asafunction of 
time, progressively degenerate into normality and acceptability: today?s 
novelty can easily become tomorrowss cliche. Second (and more impor- 
tanb,Tradicalism does notexisterse,butratherisafunction ofdifference 
When measured against contemporaneous norms. Thus,in the context of 
twentieth-century musical modernism, it can push the boundaries of 
acceptance not only forward (into“advanced>” territory), but also back- 
ward (into apparent conservatism) and outward (into the exploration of 
musics other than those of the Eurocentric art music tradition). These 
three shades ofradicalism mightbetermed prospective,Tetrospective,and 
extraspective. 

Noneofthis,however,isofmuch help in determining whatavant-garde 
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musicand experimental music actually we.Thus the Present chapter Pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that, atany given time, both existat the fore- 
front of contemporary music thought and Practice (and are therefore de 
Jactolikelyto disturb ratherthan reassure,challengeratherthan comforb); 
andthatwhatdistinguishesthem is theextenttowhichtheytakethe Euro- 
Centricartmusictradition asa referencepoint.Thus,very generally,avant- 
garde music can be viewed as occupying an extreme position within the 
tradition, while experimental music lies outside it. The distinction may 
appear slight, but when applied to such areas as institutional Support， 
“o 什 cial” recognition, and financial reward, the avant garde”s links with 
tradition - however tenuous - can carry enormous weight. 


Before World War I 


Although the compositional roots of Charles Ives (1874-1954) lie to a 
considerableextentintheEuropean Romantictradition (see chapter9),he 
also“deserves pride of place as one of the first composers ofexperimental 
music>”(Burkholder 199o,p. 5o). In general terms,Ivess experimentalism 
manifests itself in two ways. First, he wrote a number of overtly experi- 
mental pieces, in which he tried out particular compositional techniques 
including extreme chromaticism,tone clusters,polytonality,polyrhythm， 
polymetre, polytempo, stratification, and spatial separation. The pieces 
containing these experiments range from psalm settings and other quasi- 
religious works (mainly dating from the 189os on) through to secular 
instrumental pieces (mostly written after 190o5). Noteworthy examples of 
the former include Psalbm 24 and the second of the TH7ee 五 west 瑟 o1N1 
CHhoalesi and of the latter 届 o1l 友 e Steebles OU4 太 e MoWlti5，7TNZe 
Via1NSWE7ed Questiopand 7z7ecotM0to etal. Second,Iveswrotemusicinan 
Unprecedentedly wide range of styles, from the popular through to the 
ecpercp6. Equally (过 not more) importantly, he sought to integrate these 
varied styles into a pluralistic whole, most successfully in such“late?> 
Works as the Second String Quartet, Piano Sonata No. 2 (CoNiCO10 NM055.， 
184o-186o),and Fourth Symphony. 

Despite theapparentlyearly datesofmany ofIvessinnovations- aswell 
as the precursorial mantle placed on him by Henry Cowell (1897-1965) 
and others - the fact remains, however, that the vast majority of Ives”s 
Works only received their first performances many years after their 
composition. Furthermore, Ives revised many of his pieces before their 
Premieres, which has led, in recent years, to a robust debate revolving 
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around issues of deliberate deception and historical precedence.1 Thus 
public awareness of Ivess music - dating initially from the 192os, and at 
least partly resulting from his Private Publication and distribution of the 
“Concord”Sonataand 114 0109S - Was contiguous with thatafforded to a 
later generation of radical composers, including Cowell, Crawford, and 
Carl Ruggles(1876-1971). 

In thefirstquarter ofthe twentieth century,then, mostmusical radical- 
ism on the EastCoastofAmerica was actually centered on the activities of 
Such recentEuropean immigrants asLeo Ornstein (1892 or1893-2002), 上 . 
Robert Schmitz(4889-1949),andEdgardVarese4883-1965).Inthe 1910S， 
Russian-born Ornstein shocked audiences (and inspired CowelD with his 
chamber music, including the infamous Ti& Me Datce Op. 13 No. 2 
(c. 1915). Both Schmitz and Varese hailed from France; and both founded 
Organizations Which promoted the cause of modern music. The latter>s 
International Composers” Guild (operative 1921-1927) gave Per- 
formances of works by such contemporary European and American 
coOmposers as Berg，Cowell，Hindemith，Colin McPhee (19oo-1964)， 
Ruggles, Schoenberg,and Webern. Varese”s own compositions from this 
period - notably 47mzlxigyxes (?1918-1921), 已 be1b1is1 (1922-1923)，7N 妈 - 
1ales (1924-1925) and 47caNa (1925-1927) - excited much interest and 
exerted much influence through their striking timbres and use of percus- 
Sion. Schmitzs Pro-Musica Society (founded in New York in 192o,as the 
Franco-American Musical Society) was less adventurous in its Pro- 
gramming, but among its many promotions over a twelve-year period 
were the first performances of Ives?s 711ee QuUazter-toze Pieces in 1925 and 
thefirsttwo movements ofthe Fourth Symphony in 1927. ITheseactivities 
Can be seen as part of an emerging modernist movement, almost exclu- 
Sively prospective in spirit and celebrating the generally positivist mood 
of the times. Another example is the early work of George Antheil 
(19oo-1959) which includes the 4zmjplije So14 好 (1921) and the BaLet 
MEca1igNe (1923-1925). Somewhat paradoxically, though,AntheihPs repu- 
tation Was made - and his most advanced pieces first performed - in 
Europe，where he received strong Support from Ezra Pound，among 
others. 

On Americas West Coast, meanwhile, there had been complementary 
developments. In the fall of 1914, Henry Cowell had begun a series of 
weekly meetings with the then Chair ofMusicat Berkeley, Charles Seeger 


1. As noted in chapter 9, the "standard”datings of Ivess works are given in 47Me7iC7ovei the 
coOntroversy SUrrounding those dates is summarized in Burkholder 1995,pP. 9-11. 
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(1886-1979), at which issues in contemporary music were discussed. By 
thetime ofthe first meeting,Cowell had composed overaphundred pieces 
in a plethora of styles. In distinct contrast to the Eurocentric East Coast 
radicals - who were all to some extent indebted to Stravinsky and other 
European modernists - Cowell was fully aware of “. . . the rich variety of 
ofriental musical cultures that existed in the San Francisco Bay area [and 
had grown] up hearing more Chinese,Japanese,and Indian classical music 
than he did Western music” (Saylor 1986,p. 520). Whathelacked,though， 
Was a (contemporary Western) context within which to develop his ideas; 
this Seeger provided. The next five years might be likened to a research 
program, in which Cowell and Seeger explored the intellectual limits of 
music at that time. The results included the first draft of Cowelhbs impor- 
tantbook,NemwAMzxsica1Resozces(published in revised form in 193o) and a 
numberofincreasinglyradical compositions,includingthe StringQuartet 
No.1(April 1916), the QUaztetRowiNtc (September 1917)and the QUa1tet 
Exppometic(September 1919). 

Thesethree worksall showtheinfuence ofSeeger?stheory ofdissonant 
counterpoint,in which dissonance (initiallyofpitch,thoughultimately of 
all other parameters as well) rather than consonance was the norm. 
Through Cowell,other composers -including Rugglesand John J. Becker 
(1886-1961)- wereintroduced to its disciplines,as is shown, forinstance， 
in Ruggles's Poxtak (1925) and his Mg ob2s, 1- 加 eadey (1926-1931). 
Cowells music, however, continued to be written in a wide variety of 
idioms, as a selection ofhis piano works demonstrates. Fxbyic (September 
1920) adheres to the norms of dissonant couUnterpoint; DJy7LNNC MotioN 
(November 1916) and 47t71010 (December 1917) are astonishing for the 
Violence of their tone cluster dissonance; 7TJe 7ides of Maza1i010L (July 
1917) also features clusters, but in accompaniment of a modal, folk-like 
melody; both 7Npe 4eoiiaxt 五 ai (C. 1923) and 7He Busjpee (February 1925) 
employ the strings ofthe piano,butto quite different(programmaticand 
timbral) ends: the former is sweetand tonal, the latter an evocation of the 
wailingspiritsof Gaelic folklore. 

John Cage (1912-1992) once described Cowell as “the open sesame for 
newmusicinAmerica”(Cage1961,p.71).In 1925 Cowell becameaboard 
member of Vareses (East Coasb International Composers Guild and 
founded his own (West Coasb New Music Society. Following the demise 
ofthe ICG, Cowell in effect ran its Successor - the Pan American Associa- 
tion of Composers (operative 1928-1934) - during Vareses long sojourn 
in France (1928-1933). Thus, until 1936, Cowell presided over the most 
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important period in American musical radicalismys first wave. 工 he con- 
certs of the New Music Society and PAAC were seminal in bringing new 
piecesto publicattention,in placesasfarapartas San Francisco,NewYork， 
Havana, Parisand Budapest. Founded in 1927,Cowellbsjournal Nemwzxszc 
Quixzte) 妨 provided aunique outletfor contemporary Scores. And,like the 
COncertsand the periodical,Cowells 1933 Symposium 471e71CLN COoNt0se75 
01 .471ENC0NL WUWSIC championed all those who stood consciouslyapart from 
the Eurocentric mainstream, including Ives (who provided Cowell with 
extensive financial backing for several of these enterprises)，Cravwford， 
Ruggles， Wallingford Riegger (1885-1961)，and Dane Rudhyar 
(1895-1985).The range ofmusic thatbenefited from these various initia- 
tives was impressive.The PAAC tackled the Eurocentric establishment on 
its home ground,promoting concerts on the EastCoastofAmerica and in 
Europe. That given in Paris on June 6, 1931, Was typical: conducted by 
Nicolas Slonimsky (1894-1995), it included CowelhPs Syicp7o127 (1930)， 
JIves's PStO7cpestralset(in its new chamber orchestra version), Ruggless 
Me1 id Moxtatzs，and pieces by Amadeo Roldin (19oo-1939) and 
Adolph Weiss (1891-1971). The New Music Society and Nemw MUSIC QUQT- 
tejb were more catholic in their tastes, though still rather biased toward 
American radical composers. Thus while new European compositions 
WwWeretolerated,the names encountered mostoften arethoseofCowelland 
his closest confederates - Becker, Carlos Chivez (1899-1978), Cravwford， 
Ives, Riegger, Rudhyar, Ruggles, and Varese - as well as Such less cele- 
brated talents as Ray Green (19o8-1997) and William Russell 
(1905-1992)， 

The radical optimism of the period following World War I found its 
antithesis，however，in the legacy of pessimism and unemployment 
bequeathed by the Wall Street Crash. Although opportunities for per- 
formance and publication appear - ifanything - to have increased during 
these years, many coOmposers began to question the relevance of their 
earlier, Ultra-modern, aesthetic beliefs. It is significant, for instance, that 
Varese completed no new pieces during the decade bounded by Dexsz 姻 
21.5 for solo fute (1936) and the unpublished, speculative，Etxde box7 
ESsbjpace (1947). Ruth Crawford - whose brilliant essays at the farthest 
reaches of dissonant counterpoint include the String Quartet (1931) and 
theThreeSongs(193o-1932)-dallied with political texts,inthe ToRzCcer- 
CQ (1932-1933), before becoming involved in folk music. Her polemical 
Views were Shared with other members of the leftrwing Composers: Col- 
lective of New York, including Copland and Charles Seeger. Cowell, too， 
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wasactivein the Collective foratime; buttheprincipal feature ofhis work 
from the late 192os onward is an increasing preoccupation with trans- 
ethnic matters. Hisearlier music- likethatofCharles Griffes(1884-1920) 
and Henry Eichheim (187o-1942)-hadalreadyshownamore-than-casual 
interestin other cultures.Covwell did not,atthis stage,match the wander- 
lust of either McPhee or Eichheim; but the Depression years Certainly 
coincided with a deliberate attemptto engageatan intellectual level with 
the principles of non-VWestern musics. Thus from the late 1920Ss, Cowell 
regularlytaughtacourseon “Music ofthe Peoples ofthe World”whilephe 
Spent 1931-1932 in Berlin，studying comparative musicology，Indian 
music and Javanese music. He subsequently followed his own advice - 
given in the article “Towards Neo-Primitivism>”(Cowell 1933b) - by 
drawingon“those materials common to the musicofall the peoples ofthe 
world [andbuilding]anewmusicparticularly related to ouUr own Century.>” 
The result was a series of distinctly transethnic pieces, including Ostzz4at 如 
Pia1iSS1110 (1934), the LUjtited Quartet (1936), and Pie (1939). To the lay 
observer, these and other developments in Cowell's work of the mid- to 
late 193os mighthave seemed regressive; butin facttheyplayed an impor- 
tant part in Setting the agenda for the second great wave of American 
musical radicalism 


From the 194os to the 196os 


The predominant thrust in avant-garde and experimental music until the 
mid-1930s had been assuredly prospective; but from that point on 站 
became increasingly balanced by retrospective and extraspective tenden- 
cies. Cowells compositions during the last twentyr-five years of his life 
continued, in part, to employ advanced techniques. These include tone 
clusters-forinstanceinthe7yio7z Ne SpotAMoveNteNt(1965)-andexam- 
ples of the variable forms first encountered in the Mosaic QUa7tet (1935) 
and the lost Sa7apbujtide (1937). But the majority of his music after 194o 
Was stimulated by traditions other than those of his own time and/or 
Place,transethnic infuences being joined by those ofearlier musicand of 
vernacular music. Among his works are a series of Hymn and Fuguing 
Tunes (1943-1964); Sat NigHt dt 太 e Fepose (1948); Persiazz Set 
(1956-1957);Symphony No.13 (Madyas) (1956-1958);and two concertos 
forkoto and orchestra (1961-1962;January 1965). 

Cowells inclusivity ofapproach set an important example to younger 
composers and - in Some cases- had a direct influence on their work. At 
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the more overtly experimental end of the spectrum， extreme rhythmic 
coOmplexity was Spiced with jazz by Conlon Nancarrow (1912-1997)， 
whose mature output is indebted to Cowelhbs suggestion that intricate 
rhythms“could easily be cut on a player-piano roll” (Cowell 193o, p. 65). 
In the mid-193os,Cageand Lou Harrison (1917-2003)Sstudied with both 
Cowell and Schoenberg, which led to an unusual combination in their 
work of (traditional) discipline with (radical) freedom. Thus contrapuntal 
Pieces were Succeeded by works for percussion and for altered piano. The 
percussion music of Cageand Harrison - mainly written in the late 1930sS 
and early 194os - reflects a general proclivity for such resources at this 
time: important earlier examples include Vareses 7o1lisatioz (19331)， 
Cowellbs Ostztat 如 PiajlzSsz10 and pieces by several Latin American compo- 
Sers. Harrison>s tack piano (in which thumb tacks are pushed into the 
hammers)and Cage's prepared piano (in which mutes ofvarious kinds are 
applied to thestrings) areconceptually beholden to Cowelbs string piano. 
Such timbral innovations can be viewed as part of the broader radical 
trends - notably the move toward transethnicism - described above. But 
they also precipitated a loosening of the traditional Western bonds 
between notation，execution, and perception: because the notation of 
musicfor percussion oraltered piano cannot be intrinsically linked with a 
Consistent (recognizable) timbral result, the Score begins to become inde- 
terminate of its performance.Equally,intonationalissues cometo thefore. 

Atthis stage, Cage's radicalism was almost exclusively prospective: his 
1937 lecture-manifesto “The Future of Music: Credo” is a typically bold 
Statement of intent,in many ways Prophetic ofhis later work (Cage 1961， 
pp.3-6).Thus,in response to the perceived need for“methods ofwriting 
music...wWhich arefreefrom theconceptofafundamental tone>”from the 
PstCozSstactot (MetaD)(1939)untiltheearly 195os,Cage contained his 
timbral innovations within aformalapparatus Which -through its basis in 
duration - was able to encompass both sound (whether Pitched or 
Unpitched) and silence. (It should be noted, however, that this so-called 
“square-rootform>” is clearly derived from Cowellbs earlier formal experi- 
ments，as typified in the Vited Quaxtet and Pyuie.) Square-root form 
Proved to be an extremely fexible resource. Cage was able to utilize 站 
when writing for instruments both conventional and unconventional; it 
also madepossible collaborativework: the percussion quartet DoxpLe WSIC 
(1941) was Written jointly with Harrison. More importantly, Cage could 
adaptitto his changingaestheticneeds. His studies with Cowell notwith- 
standing,，Cage”s dependence on the prepared piano during the 194os 
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might be as attributable to his poverty as to its transethnic timbres. 

Equally,his involvementwith Indian and other mystical philosophies was， 
atfirst,asmuch therapeuticas cross-cultural in intent.Butthediscoveryof 
71He Gosjel of Si Raal1is10 “led him to further immerse himself in 

Eastern thought,:”notably that of Ananda 民 . Coomaraswamy and - Ulti- 

mately- Zen Buddhism (Pritchett 1993, PP. 36-37). As a result, Cage was 

encouraged in the pursuitofan unusual quarry:“givingup control so that 
Sounds can be sounds”(Cage 1961, p. 72). In the Sozatas 0NQ Jpte1yhdes 

(1946-1948) Cage”s taste - in the guise of considered improvisation> 

(Cage 1961,p. 19)- Playedan important Partin determining the Progres- 

Sionofmusical events; in subsequent works,however,Ssuch decisions were 

increasingly devolved to impersonal processes. Thus in the St29 QUCNtet 
1 Fo Pa (1949-195o) the musical material is restricted to a gamut of 
thirty-three sonorities,while in thefirsttwo movements ofthe Cojcertojor 
Prejayed Piaio QUd CHaNtOer Opesta (1950-1951) the sounds are con- 

tained on grid-shaped charts,aboutwhich Cage"“made moves ...ofa'the- 

matic nature but ... with an “athematic'” result”(Nattiez 1993, p. 92). In 

the fnal movement ofthe concerto -and most remarkably in the WMSic of 
CHalges (1951) -howeverthe moves were determined notby Cagebutby 

chance, through a process derived from that used to consult the ancient 
Chinese book oforacles,the7TCHz79. 

In January，1950，Cage had written to the French composer Pierre 
Boulez that“The greattrouble with ourlife here is theabsence ofan intel- 
lectuallife. Noonehasan idea” (Nattiez 1993,p. 5o). Yet within ayear,his 
Situation had changed dramatically, as a result of his meeting the other 
members of the So-called New York School - Morton Feldman 
(1926-1987),David Tudor (1926-1996) and Christian Wol 任 (born 1934). 
(The remainingmember ofthegroup- Earle Brown [1926-2oo2]- joined 
in 1952.) Cage discovered the7T CH - which would become his most 
important compositional tool - through Wolff, whose father had recently 
published an English translation of the work. For the next few years, the 
mutual interaction ofthe group led to a quantum leap forward in musical 
radicalism and a questioning of the most fundamental tenets of Western 
art music， Although their individual methods and techniques were 
inevitably quite different，the Principal feature that linked them was 
identified by Cowell, who - prior to a concert of works by Brown, Cage， 
Feldman, and Wolff - suggested that“here were four composers who 
were getting rid of glue. That is: Where people had felt the necessity to 
Stick sounds together to make a continuity, [they] felt the opposite neces- 
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Sityto getrid ofthe glueso thatsounds wouldbethemselves”(Cage1961， 
p. 71). 

The most obvious manifestation of the new glue-less music was its 
Visual aspect, Feldman being the first of the group to experiment with 
graphic notation. Although graphic devices are occasionally found in the 
Works of Ives and Cowell, the score of Projectioxz zi for solo cello (Probably 
composed in late December, 19go) isunprecedented.Themnusicis written 
on three systems, marked % (harmonic),P (pizzicato) and A (arco); within 
each systemrelative durationand relative pitch range(high,medium,lov) 
areindicated quadrangularly.The appearance ofthescoreisakin to thatof 
Some abstract paintings; indeed, Feldman is reported to have Sometimes 
“hung”his compositions while working on them (Patterson 1994, p. 72). 
Earle Brown?s collection of pieces entitled Folio (1952-1953) contains a 
number of innovative notational devices. The most radical is found in 
Deceper1952,thescoreofwhich consistsofasinglesheetofcard,approx- 
imately A3-sized，on Which are drawn thirty lines and rectangles of 
different thicknesses and lengths. The sheet may be placed on any of its 
four sides, and thus may be read in four ways. However, in later pieces 
Brown drewbacksomewhatfrom thisextreme position. In 4yazlapLe Fozjls 
7(1961) and 4yaiziaple Foms 五 (1962) relatively conventional notation is 
combined with a Calder-like structural mobility, the order in which the 
various musical eventsare performed being decided bytheconductor(s).A 
Similar degree of fexibility characterizes much of Wol 允 s work from the 
late 195os onward. 

Followingthecomposition ofMzxsicofCHpaxges,Cagecameto realizethat 
theadoption ofchance freed him oftheneedforeithersquare-rootform or 
traditional notation. Consequently, 1952 Proved to be a remarkable year， 
in which existing Practices and nevw posSsibilities jostled for attention: the 
post-Feldman graphs of7zagzza77J ZaNidscabe No.y5andAMzsicjorCa7iloxz No. 
1are coOntiguous with the notational normality of TYZzit9 and ForAMC Nd 
D7, while in two further works, Cage leapt into the musical unknown. 
TBterMzxsic inaugurates a Series of pieces - including TZ7atozs 7T7(1963)， 
五 PsCDD (1967-1969);,Roaato7io(1979),and the EU17oberas(1985-1991) =- 
in which the needs ofmusic and theatre collide in often unexpected ways; 
4 33” openedup forthefirsttimein VWestern musichistory the possibility 
of unintentional sounds being considered as important as intentional 
(composed) sounds.Duringtheremainder ofthe 19gos,Cageemployed an 
impressive variety of chance-based compositional tools in order to fulfill 
furtherhis earlier-mentioned aim of“givingup control so thatsounds can 
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besounds.”As wellasthe7TCHizlg,thesetoolsincluded theuse oftemplates 
of various kinds,and the identification and highlighting ofimperfections 
in the manuscript paper. One particularly radical result of Cages new 
approach to composition wasthatmany oftheworks composed after 1951 
could be performed either separately orsimultaneously. Perhaps the most 
remarkable product of this period is the Coxzcejt Jor PiaNo 0Nd Ocjpestrad 
(1957-1958), in effect a compendium of his compositional practices. It 
contains an astonishing selection of notations, for a pianist and thirteen 
other instrumentalists, all of whom have an Unprecedented degree of 
coOntrol over what(and how) they perform. 

Despite the wildly experimental nature of many of the New York 
Schools innovations, however, they were taken surprisingly seriously by 
the European avant garde. In mid-1951, Boulez had written that he and 
Cage were at“the Same Stage of research”(Nattiez 1993，p. 97). Sub- 
Sequently, many of the nevw ideas which characterized the work of Cage， 
Brown,and Feldman duringthisperiodwereadoptedandadaptedbytheir 
European contemporaries - witness, for instance, the notational styles of 
Circles(196o)and Segxyeza717(1966)byLuciano Berioand themobileform 
of Momezte (1961-1969) by Karlheinz Stockhausen. However it should 
alsobenotedthatCageand Brownyin particular,hadenormous respectfor 
Boulez,andthatCageandTudorwereresponsiblefor promoting-among 
other European works - the first American performances of Boulez>s 
Second Piano Sonata (1947-1948) and Stockhausen?s KaviersticR 了 7 
(1956). Indeed, it is possible to argue that despite their many disagree- 
ments, the Nevw York School and their European avant-garde colleagues 
actually Shared quite similar aesthetic goals，which were resolutely 
Prospective in nature. 

That Cowell and Harrison were notsignificantly involved in this inter- 
national avant-garde activity is noteworthy, for by the mid-195gos their 
aesthetic values were markedly different from those of Cage and his 
colleagues. Following his return to the West Coast in 1953，Harrison 
increasingly followed Cowelbs lead in exploring the more retrospective 
and extraspective facets ofradicalism. During the 193os and 194os, Harri- 
Son had already studied world musics and written for percussion and 
altered piano; and asaresultofreadingthefirst(1949)edition ofCexesis of 
4&AfWS1V by Harry Partch (19o1-1974) he also became interested in tuning 
Systems and instrument building. These various tendencies coalesced 
人 fom the late 19gos onward: two early products are the Cozcezto 太 SUe1d1o 
(1961) and the Pacijpa Rodo (1963). The latter work is scored for a 
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chamber orchestra of Eastern and Western instruments; the former - for 
Soloviolin,celesta,two tack pianosand two percussionists-maybeplayed 
in eitherequal temperament, or in the two Javanese modes specified in the 
Score， 

Harry Partch - who,like Cowell and Harrison, had a rather unconven- 
tional musical background - had in efifect abandoned Eurocentric art 
mnusic traditions Some thirty years previously、 His early rejection of 
Western intonation and performance practice led to his development of a 
new intonational System the building of instruments capable of per- 
forming in that system, and the creation of an all-embracing aesthetic 
Viewpoint he termed corporeality. His work shows an unusually wide 
frameofcultural reference,including Chinese poetry,Phitch-hiker inscrip- 
tions and Greek tragedy, in I7 Zics ofZi Po (193o-1933),， Ba1stom (1941) 
and Oedibjxs (1951) respectively. In the triumphant synthesis of such late 
Pieces as Delusioxp of te Ptmy (1965-1966) Partch juxtaposes Japanese Noh 
with Ethiopian folklore; the set consistsonly ofhis amazing instruments- 
including kitharas, adapted guitars, and a variety of tuned idiophones - 
While the performers are required to play，sing and act, mainly 位 om 
memory. However, the Price Partch paid for such extraspective inde- 
pendence was enormous: he received little institutional support, and even 
at the height ofhis creative achievement, in 1966, could write bitterly to 
Harrison that“I went to the social security o 伍 ces yesterday, and learned 
thatthe$538.2o check from theU.S.Treasureris valid. Itis my reward for 
havingendured this societyfor 65 years”(Garland 1987, p.6o). 


Since the 196os 


Theextenttowhich prospective radicalism had become moderated by ret- 
rospective and extraspective tendencies may be gauged by briefy examin- 
ing aselection ofCage?s music from the early 196os onward. TZ7iato15TT 
(1963) is designated as being“for any number of players, any Sounds OF 
combinations of sounds produced by any means, with or without other 
activities.”The work is thus superficially (and outrageously) Prospective 
in its Specification not of substance (i.e. musical material) but rather of a 
means by which the spatial sources ofsuch substance may be determined. 
As such, it is the embodiment of Charles Seegers Ultimate aim for dis- 
Sonant coOuUnterpoint - coOmplete heterophony. Seeger?s concepthad been 
of “'a polyphony in which there is no relation between the parts except 
mere proximity in time-space, beginning and ending, within hearing of 
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each other， at more or less the same time”(Cowell 1933a，p. 111). 
Significantly，though，Seeger?s Subsequent concession - that “Het- 
erophony may be accidental，as，for instance，a radio-reception of 
Beethoven'"s “Eroica" intruded upon bya phonograph record ofa Javanese 
gamelan”-immediatelyintroduces thepossibility (ifnottheinevitability) 
of retrospective and extraspectiveelements being partofsuch a phenome- 
non.In practice,therefore,Cage?s own recorded performanceof Vz7id 龙 o1S 
TV made extensive use not only of the amplified “ambient>” sounds (of 
Street, audience and radio) liberated by 了 4 33” ,but also extant discs of a 
widevariety ofmusics. 

OneofCage”schiefinspirationsfor 瑟 PsCFD(1967-1969)wasthe music 
of Mozart; Cjeaj 7jitatiioz (1969) paraphrases Satie (albeit in unusual 
circumstances); 4bU1tb1leNt 互 oUSe TI776 (1976)，SoMe of “7TNe 五 7120 OF 
Mate”(subbip Beicpe7) (1978), and 媚 5 0 Tiatiols (1979) draw on 
earlier American musics; the source of the series of Exobeyas is revealed 
eponymously. In hisuse ofsuch resources,Cagedemonstrates a retrospec- 
tive vulnerability shared with many other radical composers - Ives, for 
instance,had evoked both his own and his father”s pasts through musical 
quotation,whileCowellhadfromhisteensonwardimitatedandalludedto 
earlierstyles.Sincetheearly 196os,however,Such tendencieshavebecome 
increasingly common and, consequently, the distinctions between retro- 
Spective radicalism,traditional conservatism and - latterly- postmodern- 
ism haveblurred accordingly (see chapter 2o).Thethird movement ofthe 
S1zt1ozia(1968-1969) by Berio -who was residentin America from 1963 to 
1972 -isoften citedasaprimeexampleofthepolystylism which mayresult， 
butthereare many other contemporaneous instances,both European and 
American, including Stockhausen's 瓦 Itel (1965-1967; 1969) and the 
Ba7ogUe Tiato1s(1967)byLukas Foss(born 1922). 

Further examples ofretrospectiveand,especially, extraspective radical- 
ism during this period are found in the works ofmany composers,includ- 
ing Pauline Oliveros (born 1932)，Henry Brant (born 1913) and Lou 
Harrison. Oliveros has increasingly soughtto explore "the relationship of 
theworktoits larger Social context” (Taylor 1993,p.388)- for instance in 
感 ofse S119S Jroml Clokld (1975) and Rose Moox (?1978) -and has accordingly 
often invoked the musics and aesthetic practices ofother cultures. Brant?s 
penchanthas been for the spatial distribution of large forces. Meteoy Fax7N 
(1981) -like TZziatoxs 7V,a comprehensive example of Seeger?s complete 
heterophony - utilizes an orchestra, brass groups, percussion groups, a 
jazz orchestra, solo and choral voices, a Javanese gamelan, a West African 
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drumming ensemble, and a trio of South Indian instruments. Brant?s 
musical materials and compositional methods are equally diffuse. Harri- 
Son, meanwhile, has consolidated his position as the doyen of extraspec- 
tive radicalism， Since the early 1970Ss he has written extensively for 
Javanese gamelan and pioneered the building of, and composition for， 
American gamelan. He has continued to explore intonational Systems 
other than equal temperament and has produced a number of highly 
SUccessful transethnic works. For instance, in the Piano Concerto with 
Selected Orchestra(1983-1985)the solo instrumentis tuned to Harrison2s 
favorite Kirnberger No. 2 well-temperament and the orchestral instru- 
ments follow suit,as far as is possible. Ofthe work's four movements, the 
first, third and fourth all show some Javanese infuence; the second， 
however' is titled Stabjede and exuberantly combines Latin infuences 
with Cowellian tone clusters. More recently, Harrison has accomplished a 
名 rther rapprochement - between transethnicism, Rugglesian dissonant 
counterpoint,and other infuences -in the polystyjlistic Symphony No.4 
(ZastSy11bpo2)(1988-1990). 

The best-knownincidence ofextraspectiveand retrospective radicalism 
Since 196o,however, is found in the work ofsuch composers as La Monte 
Young (born 1935), TerryRiley (born 1935), Steve Reich (born 1936),and 
Philip Glass (born 1937). The origins of so-called minimal music are 
complex,butcenteraroundahybridization ofelements from theEurocen- 
tric, radical, jazz, and popular traditions. Thus Young - who has been 
described as“the grandfather of[minimalism]”(Rockwell 1985,p. 113)- 
alreadyincluded verylongheld notes in such early serial pieces as Fo7 B1ass 
(1957)and the Trio for Strings(1958). Afterabriefperiod ofultra-Cagean 
Prospective radicalism, Young has since 1962 concerned himself with the 
issues of just intonation, drones, and improvisation. Young?s long-toned 
atonal music led to Riley”s long-toned consonant music, including the 
String Quartet (196o). Subsequently，Riley”s combination of repeated 
melodic phrases and constant pulse - archetypically in 7z C (1964) - Pro- 
vided minimalism with its most recognizable trademarks; these, along 
With the use ofdrones, are clearly related to the performance Practices of 
the Indian subcontinent. Reichys initial (prospective) experiments with 
tape phasing - in 1ts Got0 RaNL (1965) and CoNWe Oxkt (1966) - Were SuUc- 
ceeded byinstrumental works,including Piazo Phpase(1967),which echoed 
Riley”s enthusiasm for consonance and pulse. Subsequently，Reich has 
Supplemented his technique through the study of Ghanaian drumming， 
Balinese gamelan，and Hebrew cantillation. Glass，meanwhile，in his 
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earlier minimalist work combined Indian additive and subtractive rhyth- 
mic procedures with traditional Eurocentric scales and arpeggios. Even 
more So than his colleagues, he used amplification and electric keyboards 
in aconsciousallusion to contemporarypopular music Practice. 

As Glass has noted,“[by 1967] I would say there were roughly thirty 
composersworking inaverysimilarstyle”;amongthosehenamesarePhil 
Niblock (born 1933), Frederic Rzewski (born 1938), Tom Johnson (born 
1939)，Terry Jennings (194o-1981),， and Meredith Monk (born 1943) 
(Strickland 1991, p. 113). However it is the musicof Young, Riley, Reich 
and Glass himself that has tended to monopolize Scholarly and media 
attention.Ofthefour,Reich and particularly Glass mightbe considered to 
haveabandoned radicalism since the mid-197os (see chapter 2o) but Riley 
and Young have remained true to their original precepts. Riley”s album 
SHAi Ca1eL(1976; released 198o) consists offour solo improvisations,made 
usingaspeciallyadaptedelectronicorgan in justintonation with an elabo- 
rate digital delay system. The music is cast in two basic layers - a back- 
ground of interweaving, pulse-like ostinato patterns,and a foreground of 
freer, ornate, melodies. Young?s self-confessed fanaticism has resulted in 
his overall concept of the Dream House -“in which the composition， 
performance, production . . . and performance Space are integrated into 
asSingle artistic experience”(Farneth 1986, p. 58o) - and such visionary 
meta-compositions as 7TNe 7p7ytotse, FS Dyeams OUd 10U1teyS (1964- ) and 
THe TYeLT2ted Piapo (1964- ). 

Despite the predominance of retrospective and extraspective tenden- 
cies, however, prospective radicalism apparently remained a potent force 
in contemporarymusic.By1988,Conlon Nancarrow?s series ofstudies for 
player piano(s)- commenced in thelate 194os -totaledaround fifty. Some 
degree of their complexity may be gleaned from the (relatively mild) 
Subtitle of no. 27 -“Canon - 596/69%/89%/1196.2 The music of Brown， 
Feldman, and Wol 企 continued to challenge convention in various ways. 
Feldman?s late works made extensive use of repetition and were often of 
epic proportions: 7Jyee Toices (1982) lasts ninety minutes, and For PHz 
Cstol (1984) four hours. WolffPs pieces, meanwhile, became increasingly 
indeterminate in nature. The 196os and early 197os Were an important 
period for radicalism in all its guises and many composers disseminated 
their work through specialized journals, including Soxyce - Mzsic of te 
4yait Ga1de. Composers also took advantage of a new generation of per- 
formers,both virtuoso and - sometimes- unskilled,in groups as different 
asONCE, Fluxus,Musica ElettronicaViva,and Speculum Musicae. 
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Theexperience ofprospective radicalism after 196o is bestsummarized 
in the musicofGeorge Crumb and John Cage. Crumb works very much at 
the (avant-garde) edge of tradition，his compositions often stretching 
notational, instrumental, and technical resources to their limits. Several 
Scores -including Elevez Echoes of 4xta1tt，1965 (1966) and Stx7-CHzC 
(1977)-include circular notations somewhat paradoxically reminiscentof 
Medieval and Renaissance manuscripts. Back 479ek for string quartet 
(197o) is one of many pieces in which the instruments are amplified. Its 
Performers are also required to vocalize and to play maracas, tam-tams， 
and water-tuned crystal goblets. In Yox Buiaeae (1971) and ZX 4ete7mt4 
(1971) the players wear masks; as elsewhere in Crumbys catalog,extended 
performance techniques are utilized. Atall times, however, the aural (and 
dramatic) results ofthese demands arewholly imagined. With Cage,there 
is ianything a greater expectation of performers: Virtuosity, as is evinced 
by the unusually determinate Etxdes 4xstrales for piano (1974-1975) and 
Zee110t Eldes for violin (1977-198o; 1989-199o). In the majority of his 
WwWorks, though, indeterminacy is assured via a plethora of graphic and 
other experimental means, including uncontrollable instruments - the 
plants and conch shells ofCHAzQ of7yee (1975)and ze 如 (1977) respectively 
-and (fxed orflexible)time brackets. Examples ofthelatterinclude 7Nz7t 
PiecesjorPive Orcpestras(1981)and theextended series of“number”pieces 
thatcommences with 7?0 (1987). 

After roughly a century ofextreme radical activity in music, however - 
both in America and elsewhere in the Western world - one might be 
forgiven for wondering whether further development is possible. The 
musicaluniversehas beenexpandedtothepointwhereitcontains(to para- 
Phrase the Score of Cage?s Taiatio1s TV) “any [or no] sounds or combina- 
tions ofsounds produced byany [orno]l means ... [and performed by] any 
number of[orno]l players.”There can beno boundaries -and therefore no 
forefront - in a universe as limitless as that predicated by TZ7iatiops 7T. 
Thus the conventional view of radicalism - based solely on prospective 
expansion, and roughly analogous to cosmology”s big bang theory - fails 
Su 伍 ciently to explain the reajlities of the contemporary musical Situation 
in which wefind ourselves.Amoreplausible explanation - which can take 
into accountthe effects not only of prospection, butalso of retrospection 
and extraspection - lies ratherin an analogy with cosmology?s steady state 
hypothesis, where “new>”material is created not intrinsically, but rather 
through the infinite hybridic recombinations of existing material. We 
used to move forward; after TZmatols7TYwecanonly go round and round. 
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Thus even the most attractive, Or Striking, new works - for instance 
thoseofStephen Scott (born 1944), Peter Garland (born 1952),John Zorn 
(born 1953), or Gregory Walker (born 1961) - mustinevitably beallusive 
rather than elusive, referential (and reverential) rather than radical. Scott， 
in his further development ofthe altered piano,and Garland, in his often 
lyrical writingforpianoand/orpercussion,showthe continuing infuence 
of Cowell,Cageand Harrison,among others.Zorn?s musicis“wildly syn- 
cretic . . . a typical Zorn piece may move from Brahms . . . to pneumatic 
drills to cartoon music to post-Ornette sax within halfa minute” (Strick- 
land 1991,p.125).VWalker?s DeaM N. 妇 e Food(1993) meanwhile,has been 
described by its composer as the first rap Symphony, and combines ele- 
ments ofhip hop with extended orchestral resources. 

In Woody Allen”s 1977 多 m 47o7tie 五 wo， the schoolboy Alvy Singer 
exXplains to a psychiatrist why he no longer sees any point in doing his 
homework:“Theuniverseisexpanding...Well,theuniverseiseverything， 
andifitxsexpanding,somedayitwill break apartandthatwillbetheend of 
everything.”Has ouUr musical universe broken apart, or rather stopped 
moving altogether? Is Morton Feldman?s view of Cage;s work - that he 
“stepped aside to such a degree thatwe really seetheend ofthe world,the 
end of art”(Feldman 1985, p. 92) - accurate? Have we truly reached “the 
end ofeverything”? Noteven musical cosmologists can answWer SUch ques- 
tions With certainty; but what is clear is thatthelimitless musical universe 
of Cage's TZ7iato1s TY lies very close to the postmodernity which other 
composers, from quite differenttraditions, cuUrrently espouse. The British 
composer Robin Holloway could hardly be considered a fellow-traveler 
with Cage:yetin 1989 his own perspective was that“Modernism is every- 
ones immediate past: and any remoter pastcan onlybe reached through it. 
Meanwhile，we have the present: infinite possibility，dislocated like a 
wirecked mosaicthathas been incorrectly restored” (Holloway 1989,p.60). 

The contemporary musical situation in which we find ourselves need 
not be viewed quite so pessimistically as this, though. An alternative is 
Simply to try and accept it: as Lou Harrison once remarked in another 
COntext“dont Underrate hybrid musics BECAUSE THAT?S ALL THERE IS? 
(quoted in Von Gunden 1995g,p.201).And there mayeven yetbe two areas 
of American music in which prospective radicalism continues to play an 
important part (although it is significant that both areas involve interac- 
tion with other universes, one real but parallel, the other coextensive but 
Synthetic). The first (and less convincing) exists where music is joined 
with one or more ofthe other arts,not conventionally (as in opera, ballet， 
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etc.) but rather more idiosyncratically (as in music theatre, performance 
art, etc.). Although many precedents existed, the post-195o collabora- 
tions of John Cage and Merce Cunningham (born 1919) had enormous 
infuence. Events like the BCcR Mozttazz Coiege Mted eyet (1952) 
Stressed the potential independence of simultaneously occurring aspects 
of a performance; Cage?s TYzterWMzxszc (1952) allowed musicand theatre to 
collide in unexpected ways; 0 "oo”(1962) did for action what 了 4 33” had 
done for sound; and almost all of Cage?s scores for Cunninghams?s dances 
Were conceived without reference to the choreography (and vice versa). 
This lead was followed avidly during the 196os, Particularly bythose asso- 
ciated with groups such as Fluxus and ONCE. For example, La Monte 
Young's Piazo Piece joyr David Tadoy #I (196o) opens with the instruction 
“Bring abale ofhay and a bucket of water onto the stage for the piano to 
eatand drink>; in solo jor io io Ceho or Coptrabass (1962) by George 
Brecht (born ?1926) the performer polishes, rather than Plays, his instru- 
ment; Ki 如 pa (1964) by Robert Ashley (born 193o) combines music， 
movement, and theatre in an early condemnation of the oppPression of 
women. Since 197o, Such multirmedia theatricality has become increas- 
ingly common: examples include Glasss collaboration with Robert 
Wilson, BEztstezz oz 太 e Beac8 (1976); Djtited States (1983) by Laurie Ander- 
Son (born 1947); Ashley?s Pezject Zives (Priate Paxt) (1977-1983) and 4 如 - 
At (dck of Go (1982); Steve Reich?s 71e Caye (1993); the work of 
Meredith Monk， including the quasi-operatic 4tas (1988-1991); and 
Pauline Oliveros?s Nz1g4 妇 e QUeeNp-Kz9 (1993). 

The second (and more promising) area of continuing radicalism is 
electroacoustic music. Radical composers have,sincetheearly years ofthe 
Century, enthusiastically explored the possible uses of electrical means， 
both pure and in combination with acoustic resources. By 1922, Varese 
Was already calling for “an instrument that will give us a_ continuous 
Sound at any pitch. The composer and the electrician will have to labor 
together to getit”(quoted in Ouellette 1968, p. 76). Typical early exam- 
ples of such instruments include the theremin，developed by Russian 
inventor Lev Termen who was resident in America during 1927-1938; 
and the rhythmicon, built in the early 193os by Termen to a design by 
Cowell. Cage followed Varese in advocating“a music produced through 
the aid of electrical instruments”(Cage 1961, p. 3): among other works， 
the 14ag1la17 ZaNUdscabe No. TI (1939) has parts for frequency discs, played 
on two variable-speed turntables, while Cyedo jz ES (1942) and Tagid1) 
Zajidscabje No.4 (1951) utilize radios， 
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Since World War II a succession of major technical advances - notably 
the development of magnetic tape, synthesizers, and computers - have 
resulted in greatly increased musical possibilities. Pioneering tape Pieces- 
including those of Varese，Vladimir USssachevsky (1911-1990)，Otto 
Luening(19oo-1996),Cage;and Brown -werefollowedbythecreation of 
important electronic music studios at universities throughout America. 
Synthesizers -“integrated and selfcontained system[s] for the produc- 
tion ofelectronic music” (Schrader 1986,p.31) - facilitated the composi- 
tion of infuential works by Milton Babbitt (born 1916)，Morton 
Subotnick (born 1933),Jon Appleton (born 1939),and others.Computers， 
both analog and digital， have been used as versatile and multifarious 
coOmpositional tools by such composers as Lejaren Hiller (1924-1994)， 
John Chowning (born 1934),and Roger Reynolds (born 1934). However， 
it might be noted that many electroacoustic compositions have tended to 
coOncentrate on technical, rather than musical, matters; and，conversely， 
that electroacoustic composers have been as prone as their acoustic col- 
leagues to the temptations of retrospection and extraspection. Only 下 
electroacoustic music becomes the truly sonic art imagined by Varese - as 
perhaps in the vast soundscape of Metyrojpolis Sm1t 本 alcisco (1985-1986) by 
Charles Amirkhanian (born 1945) or the abstract, non-referential syn- 
thesis of SCo7 (198o-1986) by Curtis Roads (born 1951) - will it be able 
legitimately to claim the inheritance ofprospective radicalism. 


“20 . 


Tonal tradqitions in art music 
Since 190o0 


JONATHAN W. BERNARD 


Ifthe history ofAmerican music in the twentieth century can be Said to 
have imparted at least one clearlesson,itis thattonalityhas proved to bea 
far more durable and resilient force than many, at least among the more 
Progressively minded, would ever have predicted at the century”s begin- 
ning.Indeed,althoughthereisstillanidentifiablemusicalavantgarde,and 
although prominent fgures in modernism?s second (post-Vorld War ID 
wave, SUch as Milton Babbitt and Elliott Carter, are Still making their 
Voices heard,it is tozaltb in all its many varieties that seems poised to Set 
the tone,as it were, for the concertmusic ofAD 20ooo and beyond.Among 
those performers and audiences with at least Some interest in recently 
composed music, it is tonal music especially during the last two decades 
that has garnered the lion?s share of attention. Elderly composers who 
grew UP neoclassical and never Wavered; middle-aged composers who 
Started o 任 as atonalists or dodecaphonists only to repent later on; and 
younger composersforwhomanontonalidiom was never reallyaviable or 
Seriously considered option - all are enjoying exposure in performances 
and recordings as never before. 

Why has this happened? And wphy now? For all its history as a melting 
pot, open to new influences of every Sort, America has，paradoxically, 
alwayshad a deeply conservative streak. And this conservatism is nowhere 
moreevidentthan in itsattitudetowardthearts.Ashasoften been pointed 
out, the first Caucasian arrivals in the territories that eventually became 
theUnited States,aswellasthemanysucceeding wavesofimmigrants Over 
the next Several centuries, brought what“culture”they had from their 
former, European homelands. This meant that that culture, and the arti- 
人 acts that constituted it，perforce Served the function of Preserving a 
memory ofnational origin that was atleastas importantas any PuUrely aes- 
thetic function they might have had. Thus a colonial mentality about the 
arts persisted long after political independence, and it tended to dis- 
coOuragethefosteringofindigenous artistictraditions -especially,itmight 
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be argued, musical traditions, which depend so crucially upon the infra- 
Structure of performance. The home-grown in music Was Suspect， 
regarded as no better than second-rate; the authentic product came from 
Europe -and this was as true of performers and teachers as it was of new 
Works. When the Principal orchestras ofsome American cities,after 190o， 
atlength began torival those ofEuropein quality,this development could 
be attributed,， quite accurately,， to the fact that these orchestras were 
largely made up ofimmigrant musicians, possessed of the best European 
training.And everyone knows that notuntil the New York Philharmonic 
appointed Leonard Bernstein its directorin 1958 did a native-born Ameri- 
canleada majorAmerican symphony orchestra. 

America”s slow Progress toward learning to Stand on its own two feet， 
musically speaking,also meant that its developing musical consciousness 
was modeled on an idea of European culture that was never quite Up-to- 
date. The radical changes in the compositional landscape from c. 191o on 
never made it into the American mix even to the limited extent that they 
became part of the scene in Europe; a firmjly nineteenth-century ideal of 
programming became,and remained,the norm here. Advocates ofa more 
modern outlook，whether native-born “experimentalists”1like Henry 
Cowell or immigrants like Edgard Varese，barely made a dent in this 
Steadily ossifying tradition. When nevw music from abroad did find favor 
with American concert audiences, it was almost invariably ofa markedly 
conservative favor, such as the symphonies Dmitri Shostakovich wrote 
after his chastisement by Stalin. Europe Provided other assistance in this 
direction as well. The first American pupils of Nadia Boulanger, in the 
early 1920Ss,， were attracted by her reputation as an effective pedagogue 
With progressive tastes; by the 193os,however, Boulanger had turned her 
back on the“old-fashioned modernism>”of Berg and Bartok and had 
beguntopholdup theneoclassicism ofStravinsky- particularlythe Stravin- 
Sky ofsuch works as PersEjppote -asanideal.Awhole generation ofAmeri- 
can coOmposition students followed suit. Another conservative European 
pedagogue with enormous infuence in the United States was the cmigreE 
Paul Hindemith (1895-1963), who beginning in 194o taught at the Yale 
University School of Music for more than a decade. Also not to be over- 
looked is SergeKoussevitzky(1874-1951),who assumed the directorship 
oftheBostonSymphonyin1924andwhothroughoutthe193osand 194os 
Played a good deal of (mostly conservative) American music in an effortto 
establish,asheputit,theequivalentofthe Russian Fivein this country. 

In part, of course, it was precisely because progressive musical activity 
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Operated only at the fringes ofAmericars cultural life that its institutions 
were open to this kind ofconservative infuence in thefirst Place. Some of 
the more modernistically inclined migre musicians among those fleeing 
the chaos of Europe in the 193os,Such as Bartok and ErnstKrenek,phad a 
much more di 全 cult time than Hindemith did in gaining a livelihood in 
America. Others with a modern viewpoint to offer apparently responded 
to the American cultural climate by pulling in their horns - most notably 
Schoenberg,who settled in Los Angeles,far from the majorAmerican cul- 
tural centers, and who refused to include instruction in the twelve-tone 
method in the courseshe taughtatuniversities there (See chapter 18). 
After World War II,musical modernism appeared to gain anewleaseon 
life. Somewhat in parallel with events in Europe,dodecaphony and serial- 
ism emerged at the forefront of progressive musical thinking, quickly 
Seizing the imaginations of many coOmposers as more and more became 
known about Schoenberg”s method and the further developments to 
Which it was being subjected by Messiaen and the Darmstadt composers 
(in Europe) and by Babbitt, Krenek，George Perle, and others (in the 
United States). Stravinsky>”s seemingly miraculous conversion to the 
twelve-tone method, accomplished in stages over a period of halfa dozen 
yearsfollowing Schoenberg”s death in 1951,did much to cementthe repu- 
tation of dodecaphony among American composers and other musicians，. 
Yetthere were significant differences from the European Situation as wel]. 
For present Purposes, the most important of these was the continued, 计 
Somewhat Subdued，Ppresence of an American neoclassical tradition， 
Although such native-born composers as Samuel Barber, Aaron Copland， 
David Diamond，Howard Hanson，Roy Harris，Vincent Persichetti, 
Walter Piston, and William Schuman hardly wrote in a uniform style 
(Copland even made limited use of dodecaphony for a time), all of them 
continued, in one way or another, as tonalists throughout the heyday of 
Serialism (See chapter 17).Their music was somewhat marginalized after 
1945,butitwas farfrom totallyignored and continued in some cases to be 
programmed and recorded. No one familiar with the heterodox tenden- 
ciesofAmerican culturecouldhavebeensurprised bythis.Furthermore,it 
Should be noted thatasthe195gos drewtoaclosetheserialistsand theneo- 
classicists were hardly the only groups competing for attention on the 
American musical scene: a new, quite radical avant garde,in some Ways an 
Outgrowth of the earlier“experimental”movement, had sprung up in 
New York (John Cage and his associates); composers like Varese, Stefan 
Wolpe, and Elliott Carter offered other, extremely different alternatives; 
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there was fresh activity on the West Coast, by then well on its way to 
defining itself independently, and along lines markedly different from 
thoseofthe East.Bytheearly 196os,in fact,theserialistshad beguntolook 
rather established, even a little staid by comparison to the latest meta- 
morphoses ofthe avant garde,such as Fluxus and the beginnings of mini- 
malism. 

In short, withouta single clear successor to neoclassicism,and with the 
failure of post-war nontonal music to win any wide enthusiasm by the 
early 196os among performers, critics,or audiences, the way Was opened 
for the conservative tendencies of American musical culture to reassert 
themselves,in the form ofwhatmightbestbe called a second wave of7zeo- 
tiozaltb.1 But, as Usual with American music, this development signaled 
theadoption ofnosinglenewpointofview;rather,overthepastthirty-five 
years or so wehavebeen made aware,aslisteners,ofthetrulyvastnumber 
of different ways it is possible for new music to be tonal. Composers have 
employed “functional tonality”in a more or less common-practice Sense; 
they have also resorted to “tonality by assertion” or pitch centrism. There 
has been quotation ofactual pieces from the past,as well as the quotation 
of the styles of specific composers from the past and allusion to period 
Styles (Baroque, Classic, Romantic, etc.). Neotonality has also embraced 
Modalitbj,including white-note diatonicism and other, more exotic forms 
Such as octatonicism. Tonality as manifested in the minimalist and post- 
minimaliststyleshas playedaverylargerole.And,certainly,tonalitieseven 
名 rther outside the mainstream of Western art music as traditionally con- 
Strued,suchasthoseofvariousethnicmusicsandthoseborrowed fromthe 
popular styles offolk, jazz,and rock, have become part ofthe picture too, 
In this chapter, all of these possibilities and many of their possible per- 
mutations will be covered. They turn out, in Practice, to be distributed 
acroSs Several categories of composers, each category distinguished by a 
certain kind ofresponseto thetonal imperative. 


The old guard 


Besides the senior group of neoclassical composers enumerated above;all 
of whom did their Principal work before 196o, there are five Americans 
particularly worth singling out, four of them still living at the time of 
Writing， whose tonal roots are well anchored in the earlier Part of the 


1.。 了 Eric Salzman?s term 7eotozalitb,less style-specific than 7ieoclassicisj is often moreappropri- 
ate (Salzman 1974).The term “tonality by assertion,”used later, is also from this source. 
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century yet who have continued，more or less unperturbed, to make 
Significant contributions in the latter part without allowing the Post-war 
rise of dodecaphony or the various avant-garde Upheavals to have much 
of an impact on their style. They are Leonard Bernstein, Ned Rorem， 
Dominick Argento,Lou Harrison,and Alan Hovhaness. 

Leonard Bernstein (1918-199o) was always the most glamorously 
Visible of this group, mainly because by 196o he was much more readily 
recognizable to perhaps millions of Americans as the conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic (and television?s first classical-music star) than as 
acomposer. And ifthey had heard any ofhis music atall, they were much 
more likely to know his score to the musical TYest Side Stoy (1957) or his 
music for the fm O7 怒 e Taztezjrott (1954) than any of the considerable 
body ofother works he had written by then. To make such observations is 
Certainly not to gainsay his impact as a composer, which has been quite 
considerable. Bernstein did aspire ardently to success as a "serious”com- 
poser, as two symphoniesand the Serenade for Solo Violin, Strings, Harp， 
and Percussion (1954) attest,even ifthe restofhis outputup to 196o was， 
essentially, music for the theatre, Such as ballet scores, musicals, and the 
One-actopera 770oULe zz TZA 让 (1952). 

Nevertheless, it is true that success in making the“big Statement>” 
mostly eluded Bernstein throughout his life (Schi 企 1993). The frankly 
embarrassing Symphony No. 3，Kaddisp (1963)，with its overwrought 
narration,is acasein point. In the Mass (1971), Bernstein fared somewhat 
better,havingfigured outhowtousemusic-theatrical devices to lend some 
Sorely needed ironic distance from the utter seriousness of the message 
(essentially, loss of faith under the stresses and strains of the modern 
world). Still, despite the many genuinely beautiful and affecting passages， 
the constant changes of style from one numpber to the next begin eventu- 
ally to seem quite affected, even self-indulgent - as does the fact that the 
Celebrant, central to the Mass, isall too obviously a stand-in for Bernstein 
himself; thelayingbareofthesoulwhich theaudience mustwitness comes 
across as a rather narcissistic exercise. Bernstein?s proclivity for massive 
heterogeneity is both his blessing and his curse: when it works,itis truly 
eXciting (and，of course, is a large part of what makes his music dis- 
tinctively American); when it doesn?t work, it seems simply like over- 
stimulation. Here is Bernstein?s own description ofsome ofthe elements 
in his Concerto for Orchestra (Jpbiee Ga1les)(1986-1989): 


Thefirstmovement, “Free-Style Events>”ismusical athletics,with cheers 
and all. It is also charades, anagrams, and children?s“counting-out?” 
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games. But mainly it is celebratory, therefore Spontaneous, therefore 
aleatoric, ranging from structured improvisation to totally free orches- 
tral invention “in situ”...The“Diaspora Dances”ofthethird movement 
are'“free-style”only in a socio-cultural, geo-Judaic sense,and hence nec- 
essarily eclectic in Style, their musical connotations ranging from the 
Middle East back to Central European ghettos and forward again to a 
New-Yorkish kind ofjazz music. 
(Quoted in Gottlieb 1991) 


The facts of Bernsteins compositional history, as well as some of what 
he has wfitten about it, suggestthat his problems with the big statement 
are in part bound up with a crisis that he went through as a composer 
during the 196os. Bernstein was granted an Unprecedented sabbatical in 
1964-1965 from his duties with the New York Philharmonic, specifically 
toallowhim time to compose. Helater gavean amusing account,in verse， 
ofthe way in which he had spenthis time,musing“Over the fads of Dada 
and Chance,/Iheserial strictures,the dearth ofromance”andjlistening to 
“Pieces fornattering,cluckingsopranos/VWithsquadrons ofvibraphones， 
feets ofpianos...2”-allofwhichledtotheCHzcpesterPsabrs(1965):“These 
psalms are asimple and modestaffair, / Tonal and tuneful and somewhat 
Square,/ .../Myyoungestchild,old-fashioned and sweet./And hestands 
on his own two tonal feet” (Bernstein 1982, p. 237). Bernstein?s realiza- 
tion that he was meant to remain a tonal composer also led to some very 
public proselytizing for tonality:“Hovw does the wild thought strike you 
thatx mnusic is ultimately and basically tonal, even when it?s nontonal2? 
he asked an audience at Harvard University in 1973. Bernstein made the 
claim, in all seriousness, that any piece employing twelve tones, even a 
Serial piece,is“haunted>bya'“sense oftonality”thatis conspicuous in its 
absence but also somehovw implied by the “natural harmonic Series>” that 
gaverise to “the same old twelve tonesemployed by everyone else”(Bern- 
Stein 1976, pp. 291,289). The reasoning may be somewhat muddled, but 
the final point is clear enough: while a system employing, for instance， 
thirteen notes might be capable of true atonality，tyeme, inextricably 
bound up as it is with the history of tonal Western music, cant manage 
Such a feat. 

Ifthe Chicpestey Psaps amounted to a reafrmation of faith on Bern- 
Steins partin theultimate "rightness”oftonajlity,theywerealso,perhaps， 
intended as a declaration that, when it came to compositional scale, less 
from then on would be more. Ifso, Bernstein did not entirely manage to 
keep his promise - he would be periodically afflicted with a kind of 
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elephantiasis ofconception rightup to theend ofhis career (as in the Con- 
Certo for Orchestra) - but he did succeed in striking a happy medium in 
Certain extended works ofhis later years,notably So7Qjest(1977) and 47z405 
ONz4 Ba7ca1oUes (1988). These works eschew the big statement in favor of 
Programs of songlike, independent units - analogous, in a wayy to the 
“numbers”of a musical,exceptthatthere is no plot. Here theeclecticism 
Works; Bernstein even came to terms with the twelve-tone rowy giving 让 
the kind ofspecialized roles for which he appParently deemed it especially 
appropriate,expressing disorientation or frustration. 

AnotherolderAmerican whose career testifies to theenduring power of 
Song is Ned Rorem (born 1923), whose works in this genre have become 
Staples of voice recitals everywhere. It is an Orientation that was settled 
fairlyearlyon,bythetestimony ofRorem?s diaries.Attheadvanced age of 
twenty-eight,he wrote: 


IfIamasignificantAmerican composeritis because TDve nevertried to be 
New. To reiterate: ityxs more pertinent to be Better than to be Different. 
American composers have the most dazzling techniques today; but they 
all have“masterpiece complexes” and write only symphonies.IbelieveI 
Shall be ever more tempted to write just songs (the forgotten arb with as 
few notes as possible. 

(Rorem 1983,P. 15) 


These were notonly songs“with as few notes as possible”butalso,often， 
in the Simplest tonal idioms imaginable. Later on，Rorem Sometimes 
eXpressed a certain bemusementathis reputation asa composer primarily 
of songs. In truth, however, this reputation is justified, for the ability to 
Write Splendidly concise Songs has been a fixed feature of Rorems?s 
compositional profile, something to which he has always been able to 
return from more extended (and, usually, more chromatic) excursions - 
and,in thefinalanalysis,itseems to bewhathedoes best. Itisalsotruethat 
after 190o, even the Shorter Songs often exhibit a looser conception of 
tonality, in which the sense of key is very much in fux -almostin a“pan- 
tonal”way. Sometimes, tonality in these works seems mainly a matter of 
having a certain amount of consonance, maintaining a certain proportion 
of sonorities familiar from older Practice. Rorems?s Style overall has 
remained readily recognizable from the “golden age”of American neo- 
classicism, with strong overtones of middle-period Stravinsky. 

Thevalue placed on his songs,however,should notbetakenasan invita- 
tion to jgnore entirely Roremysefforts in larger,sometimes wholly instru- 
mental forms. Notable among these are his opera Miss 1xn1ie (19653; revV. 
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1979); 47 WMS (1974), which won him the Pulitzer Prize in 1976 and is 
more chromaticthan mostoftherestofhisoutput,evenvergingonatonal- 
ity at times though never quite taking the plunge; and the more recent 
Violin Concerto (1984), which reaffrms Roremss affection fortraditional 
conceptions ofform and foran unambiguous sense oftonality. 

Significant contributions to late-twentieth-century vocal music have 
come as well from Dominick Argento (born 1927), whose reputation is 
based more on operas than on songs. One is tempted to Predict that 
Argento will end up being thelastAmerican to make a serious attempt at 
Success in this formy after generations of frustration among his country- 
menattheircollective inability to gainevenatoehold in therigidly,almost 
exclusivelynineteenth-century European repertoryofthemajorAmerican 
Opera houses. Postad _jroml Moocco (1971) is probably the best known of 
Argento?s operas,which is notsaying a great deal; as a stage production ,it 
may lackbroad appeal owing to its somewhat strangeand static plot. This 
has to do with a motley assortment of travelers stranded at a railroad 
station, all of whom proclaim public identities apparently not Supported 
by whatever it is they are carrying in their luggage, which they refuse to 
open to anyone else's inspection. The sole individual who is tricked into 
revealing that his suitcase is,after all,empty is left behind when the train 
finally does show up. The employment of distinctively different tonal 
idioms to characterize each of the travelers in turn is dazzlingly Virtuosic; 
the ensemble writing is startlingly original; and the final aria ofthe aban- 
doned traveler,in which itseems to be revealed thatdespitehisemptysuit- 
caseheis in factwhathe saysheis,is oddly moving. 

One other work ofArgento?s particularly worth mentioning is his From 
态 e DiamJ of Tigiaia oo (io974),awarded the Pulitzer in 1975.This song 
cycle is definitely conceived in a Schumannesque manner, from the over- 
archingstructuredowntosomeoftheindividualsounds.(Argentohimself 
hasacknowledged acertainmodelingupon PaxexzliebgezotdZebgez.)Itstonal 
language overall, however, is very much the composers own. Sometimes 
its tonality is quite explicit, as in Paxyeks,in an 了 majorthat quickly grows 
ouUtinto chromatic territory Withoutlosing its essential focus,maintained 
by a frequently restated motif; or in Rome, a c minor tango. Elsewhere， 
pitch centricity is often encountered,forexample in theBhofthe opening 
Song,returned to attheveryend ofthe cycle,andalsoakind oftonality by 
implication, in that many familiar harmonies, both individually and in 
Some oftheir progressions,arerecognizablefrom common Practice even 让 
notalways used 1 如 如 that way. By some accounts, the Dia7y is a twelve- 
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tone Work, but in just what sense is di 全 cult to establish empirically. 
Argento”s Study with Luigi Dallapiccola, that Italian twelve-tone com- 
poser who often arranged his rows to mimic tonal practice, may of course 
be counted as arelevantinfluence in this connection. 

In contrast to Rorem, Argento, and Bernstein a good deal of the time， 
the vastly proliftic Lou Harrison (1917-2003) has worked largely in the 
domain of instrumental music. At one time (the 194os) classifiable as an 
experimentalist, thanks to his study with Cowell and his association with 
John Cage,Harrison can nowberegardedasasolid citizen oftonality,with 
the qualifier “West Coast style”owing to his abiding interest in other 
musics ofthe PaciftcRim.Onemightaccuratelysaythatasthe definition of 
American tonal music has gradually diversified over the Past Several 
decades,itsspherehasexpandedto include Harrison. Harrison himselfhas 
done little to publicize or popularize his work since effectively declaring 
his independence 人 fom eastern cultural centers Some forty years ago by 
moving to a rural location South of San Francisco and rarely, until very 
recently,venturing forth. 

Having beaten a path to his door, in the persons of Dennis Russell 
Davies，Michael Tilson Thomas, and other latter-day champions，the 
World has discovered that Harrison?s stylehasaltered hardlyatallsincehis 
Selfimposed withdrawal. Although his knowledge of the musical prac- 
tices of various Asian countries has continued to grow: the formal struc- 
tures Which serveto conveyhisAsian-inflected melodiesand rhythms have 
remained thoroughly Western,and rather old-fashioned at that.This styl- 
istic stasis, it must be admitted, is entirely appropriate for a composer as 
deeply involved as is Harrison with Asian musical traditions,，some of 
which have remained essentially unchanged for millennia and are in 人 act 
dependent upon eternal verities for their very meaning. Harrison himself 
has made this lack of change in his style more obvious by continually 
returning to earlier pieces to revise them ever So slightly, and by compos- 
ing Works like his SUite jor 9yMt 加 pomic Stril9S, actually dated“196o-1936?” 
to emphasize its retrospective character. 

To listen to Harrison?s recent music is to be struck anevwv by his powers 
ofrhythmic invention asapplied within a rather limited frameiitis also to 
be reminded that his first passion, during that early experimental period， 
Was percussion music. His powers ofmelodicinvention impresstoo,again 
for that manifest ability to do so much with such limited means. In its 
always transparently tone-centered - essentially Modal! - style, the music 
bubblesalonghappily and extrovertedly. Itis nothard to understand why 
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Harrisons music has won such an affectionate response from present-day 
audiences: itis exoticand familiarat the sametime.The recentfascination 
among the concert-going and record-buying public with ethnic musics， 
which Harrison brings to his work in eclectic profusion with alternative 
tunings and actual non-VWestern instruments, is one Side of this appeal. 
(Harrison has even written a work, the 541009 QUa1tet set [1978-1979],in 
Which he pays the quartetthe peculiarhomageofwriting foritasifan out- 
Sider to the Western tradition - certainly a different Sort of ethnic exer- 
cise) The other familiar and “accessible” side of Harrison?s appeal is the 
textural and formal simplicity of his pieces. There is, for instance, hardly 
any counterpointin theusual Western sense- generallyonly parallel inter- 
vals, or a melodic part with a drone or with a bass that Simply doubles 
importantpitches in the melody. Bythe sametoken,harmonic complexity 
is effectively proscribed. In projecting such structures,which often havea 
kind ofnatural,“artless” quajlity to them, Harrison seems to be following 
his own generalizations about musics ofthe world,the majority ofwhich， 
he claims,consist of melody with some sort of rhythmic accompaniment， 
and are essentially an amateur endeavor. At its best, the narrowness of 
rhythmicand melodicfocus in his music exerts a certain hypnotic charmy 
butafter a while the impression of constant repetition can become Some- 
What wearying. Some of Harrison?s adapted devices, one feels, may work 
wellin Asian musical contexts,butnotso well in Western. 

Finally among the old guard there is Alan Hovhaness (1911-2000)， 
without mention of whom no account of twentieth-century tonal music 
would be complete. Like Harrison immensely prolific (perhaps even more 
So: by 1983, he had already reached his Symphony No. go,Op. 36o), and 
like him primarily an instrumental composer, Hovhaness is also like his 
near-contemporary in exhibiting stylistic conceptions that were formed 
long ago and that, owing to renewed popularity, have persisted in the 
public ear right up to the present. Hovhaness as composer also seems, at 
first glance, to resemble Harrison in his fascination with non-VWestern 
musics and in his interest in melding VWestern and Eastern traditions:“I 
admire the giant melody of the Himalayan Mountains, seventh-century 
Armenian religious music,classical music of South India, orchestra music 
of Tang Dynasty China around 7oo AD, opera-oratorios of Handel”he 
wrote in explanation ofhis Symphony No.4,OPp. 165 (1958) (Hovhaness 
undated). (Hovhaness is in fact of half-Armenian heritage, though he was 
born in Somerville, Massachusetts.) 

A sampling of his music, however, suggests that his Study of Asian 
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musical traditions has been neither as deep nor as prolonged as that of 
Harrison. This indicates a larger fault in Hovhanesss work，which， 
however sincere its expressive intent,is enormously problematicfrom the 
point of view of technique. Recently unveiled pieces not only show no 
change of style or techniquei; they are actually /Less effective expressively 
than many of his earlier efforts, such as the Symphony No. 2, OP. 132 
(WOSte7ioxs Mo1t 1955)orthe Symphony No. 9,OPp. 18o (Sazt TD7ta1， 
1964).The somewhataustere grandeur ofsuch works now seemas either to 
have stagnated or to have become buried under layers ofschmaltz. Itisn:t 
justthat melodiesarenearlywholly confined to varieties ofdiatonicscales， 
ascending and descending，with an occasional augmented second to 
Provide an exotic inflection;orthat,aside from unaccented passing tones， 
the only dissonances are coloristic (bells and so forthb). A truly corny 
Sensibility now seems to have entered the picture: in the recent Works the 
coOntentis insipid,the pacing almostleaden.TheSymphony No. go (CMozt 
4 Peiels)isunabashedly programmatic in intent,and as aseries ofnature 
pictures is not greatly different, from an aesthetic standpoint, from Ferde 
Grofe's Cyxazd CuOUtSUte(1931),althoughitis definitelynotasentertain- 
ing. But it would make terrific background music for a documentary film 
onthe 198o eruption ofMount St. Helens. 

Hovhaness could be called the Grandma Moses ofcontemporaryAmer- 
ican music 这 such a remark were not easily construed as an insult to folk 
art.There is,ofcourse,nothing wrong with folkart-orfolk music; butto 
makeakind ofersatzfolk musicwith theenormousapparatus ofa modern 
Symphony orchestra and pretend that it is akin to Handel (say) is only to 
Sow a great deal of confusion concerning what, exactly, art music is all 
about. It is deplorable that modern American concert audiences - whose 
Powers of discernment are already rapidly eroding owing to the near- 
disappearance of public education in the arts in the United States - are 
being fed (by those who ought to know better) whatamounts to pap dis- 
guisedasadultnourishment. 


Converts 


An important aspect of the recent history of American art music is the 
changein orientation ofsome ofits mostsignificantlytalented composers: 
coOmposers who began their careersas“post-tonalists”orexperimentalists 
and who gradually adopted more tonal, if not always more conservative， 
idioms. These individuals, mostly born in the 193os, Present a composite 
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Profile as diverse as that ofthe old guard, but as a group they are remark- 
ablyunanimousin their desireto reestablishabasisfortheircompositional 
practice in tonalityunder one interpretation or another. 

George Rochberg (born 1918),the senior member ofthis group,is old 
enough to have had a neoclassical period (in the 194os) before embracing 
the twelve-tone method in the mid-195gos - this development perhaps a 
result of his contact with Dallapiccola. An essay written around thattime 
Praises Schoenberg to the Skies, at the expense of VWebern (Rochberg 
1984a,， pp. 29-45). By the early 196os, however, he had begun to find 
WebernandVaresemoretohislikingasmodels-andthen,in 1964,camea 
Personal tragedy which seemed to catalyze into action the doubts he had 
begun to experience about his life as a“modernist”composer, a feeling 
that“theradical avant-garde ofrecentyearshas proved to bebankrupt>”as 
he putit in a later essay (Rochberg 1984a, p.239). This resulted at first in 
WorksliketheAMzxstcjortheMagic 7Tjeater(1965),in which quotations from 
pieces in all kinds ofstyles,from all kinds oferas,areto befound through- 
Out the three “Acts”; the central Act II contains the largest quotation (by 
人 apD of all, the Adagio movement from Mozartxs Divertimento . 287. 
Here,asthenoteheadingActIIstates“...thepasthauntsus with its nos- 
talgicbeauty...and calls to us from the deeps ofinner spaces ofheartand 
mind ...”Rochberg has not quoted Mozartabsolutely verbatimi registral 
changes such as putting thefirstviolin partup an octave throughoutseem 
intended to make this music of the past sound somewhat Unearthly，“as 
though itwere coming from a great distance”(Rochberg 1972, PP. 45，, 6). 
Within the next few years,Rochberg passed from this kind of collage 
approach to the composition of works with whole movements in older 
Styles;,retaining however the idea ofsymmetryaround a center devoted to 
Imysterious Or“inner”eXxpression. ELectyilaieidoscobe (1972) is evidently 
thefirstofthese,with its definitely Stravinskyan firstand last(fifth) move- 
mentsi its second and fourth movements in a “blues-rock>” style (with the 
traditional Western-classical instruments amplified) that must have 
Sounded hackneyed and rather square even then; and a central movement 
in akind ofgeneric late-eighteenth/early-nineteenth-century slow-move- 
ment style, itself symmetrical in that it contains a central interlude in a 
contrasting (later nineteenth-century) style. 

Rochberg”s works in this kind of deliberately emulative construction 
have drawn a good deal of criticism, and perhaps none more So than his 
String QuartetNo.3 (1972).Thecomposerhas been calleda“progressive>” 
(Reise 198o/1981), a“master forger”(Block 1982/1983),，a “justicpet1 
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(Porter 1987), and a “revivalist”(Kramer 1984，who actually liked the 
Third Quartet but not the philosophy that spawned it - and not the next 
three quartets Rochberg wrote, which are entirely in tonal styles of one 
Sortoranothen. In the Third Quartet,the design is basically symmetrical， 
but not perfectly so: while two movements in a tone-centric BartOkian 
Style frame the central, third movement - an A major Adagio that very 
Strongly evokes late Beethoven，with an occasional admixture of late 
Brahms - the fnal, fifth movement does not immediately return to the 
acerbic atonality ofthe opening; before thathappens,the quasi-Bartok of 
the fourth movement is continued fora bit,then is broken offin favorofa 
long, essentially Mahlerian passage. When the motif of the opening at 
length appears,itis more in the nature ofa recollection than actual recur- 
rence, quickly giving way to afinal passage in which some elements ofthe 
foregoing movements seem to be reconciled. Itis in reconciliation ,in fact， 
that Rochberg has in the long run proved to be most interested; the 
juxtaposition ofstylestraditionallyviewed as disparate,alreadyatthetime 
of the Third Quartet, was intended in that direction:“Far from seeing 
tonality and atonality as Opposite “styles>” I viewed them as Significant 
aspects ofan enlargedlanguageofmusical expression with branching sub- 
divisions ofwhat Ilike to call “dialects . . ”(Rochberg 1984a,p. 239). In 
more recentWorks,such asthe String QuartetNo.7(1979),all evidence of 
Overtstylisticemulation has vanished,replaced byasynthetictonal/atonal 
stylethatsounds moreliketransitional Schoenberg than anythingelse. 
Collage and overt emulation of older styles, especially those of late 
Romantic repertoryy are certainly at the heart ofthe musicthat David Del 
Tredici (born 1937) has been writing for thelastthree decades. His earlier 
compositions - Such as7T 瑟 eay 0 4710 (1964) and Sy297 (1966), both on 
texts of James Joyce -hadadecidedlymodernist,nontonal sound to themy; 
Soon thereafter,however, Del Tredicis literary attentions turned to Lewis 
Carroll,and sobeganalengthy transition to avery different musical style. 
Atfirst,the Alice stories were fairly tangential - and so was tonality: Poj- 
Po (1968)hadawildly heterogeneousbatch ofmaterials (includinga bit 
of Carrol]) but, aside from the prominent use of a Bach chorale (BEs zt 
elU9g), Was not particularly tonal in orientation. Del Tredici has said that 
initially he had trouble conceiving of a proper setting for Carrolls texts， 
Sincethey did notseem to gowell with astyle,likehis,thatup untilthelate 
196os had made abundant use of dissonance Unconnected to any tonal 
hierarchy. This may explain the somewhat“experimental”character of 
Pojp-Pox1i which is also evident in 47 4Lice Symtz 加 po (1969; rev. 1976). In 
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this work, Del Tredici makes much more extensive use of Carroll, but the 
Styleremains quite modern,with its elements ofcollage (includingexplic- 
itlytonal material), Ivesian overlaps,bitonality,and theviolently contrast- 
ing materials thatarejuxtaposed to reflect the parallel texts (Carrollsand 
the one Carroll was parodying) in Sjpeak RoHSsbeak Gez 声 .There are 
even Some plausibly post-modern elements, Specifically the sound of an 
Orchestratuning up,wfritten outin the score quite Preciselyand complete 
with the referential oboeA,thatopens (and closes)the work,momentarily 
disorienting the listener who will wonder when, exactly, the piece has 
begun. In a very broad sense, that oboe A could be considered the pitch 
centerofthework:thefirstmovement,forinstance,isbasedboth harmon- 
icallyand melodically upon a stack ofperfectfifths,G-D-A-E-B,branch- 
ing out from the initial tuning (open violin strings plus B), a complex of 
Which A44ois theexactcenter. 

Thesymmetrical nature ofthis structure,in both its dimensions,isactu- 
ally a continuation of the“mechanistic” ideas by means of which, by his 
own account, Del Tredici worked himself out of his first compositional 
crisis and wrote 9y29J. And, eventually, it gave him some crucial ideas 
about how to use tonality. In ptaqge 41ce (1972)，the“found”tonal 
elements were 7W2RLe， Te， Pitte stay to go with the Carroll poem 
(Twinkle, twinkle,little bat . . .”) that parodies the well-known nursery 
rhyme;andCodsayve 她 e QueeltosignifytheQueen ofHearts:“...Iwould 
Use the one theme very, very slowly, then the other four times as fast. I 
wouldputtheminthree differentkeysatonce;Iwasusingtonality,butthe 
effectwas ratherfractured.Icertainlywasnttonal in the Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms sense. But Iwas beginning to get a feel for tonal materials. I was 
Subjecting tonalitytoall ofmy Syzgy machines”(Dufallo 1989,Pp. 161). 

Bythetime ofFizalL4Lice(1976),DelTredicis tonaltechniquehad devel- 
oped into a far less ambivalent attitude toward common-practice materi- 
als; onehas only to compare the setting ofthe Mock Turtles verses“You 
told me you had been to her . . .>”in this work to the treatment they 
received in 47z 4Uce SyMbpo1y. However， the“fractured”character of 
earlierusages still survives in theestablishmentand incessantrepetition of 
one big theme, always recognizable throughout its many changes of 
harmonization,orchestration,and speed ofpresentation,rhythmicaltera- 
tions, and so on. The monothematic content (a little reminiscent of the 
人 包 mous waltz from Richard Strausss Deyr RoseNpavalier in the way 站 
begins), conveyed in unabashedly late-Romantic language with avery big 
Orchestra,eventuallysounds monomaniacal,alittle crazy.This happens at 
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leastin partbecausealthoughalloftheAlice piecesfrom FozalL4Hceonward 
make use of the tonal language in a familiarly Structured way - thus are， 
more or less,tonal pieces -theyalso,atthe sametime,co7ENt2z 思 oO tonal- 
ity. Del Tredici did this in order to Parallel the way in which the texts that 
Carroll was parodying can be seen as commentary Upon CarrollDs own 
teXtS: 


[加 was trying to integrate into the Alice tales the true story of Lewis 
Carroll, the man, and his infatuation with Alice Pleasance Liddell . . . 
many of the nonsense texts were actually disguised versions or parodies 
of poems by other authors. And these other poems always concerned 
Unrequited love - even, in one, the Unrequited love of a man for a girl 
named Alice . .. Now it was not So much the Carrollian nonsense - a 
camoufage - which fascinated me, but rather what he had ziot said, the 
poems Carroll had in effectsuppressed . . . 
(Dufallo 1989, p. 163) 


This“intertextuality”had begun in 47 4jice 9yMtjpo7, but it was only in 
PalL4iice thattheidea ofportraying“the real feelings ofCarroll the man> 
emerged. Itexplains,I believe,theelements in Del Tredicis settings that 
remindus ofourtruelocation late in the twentieth century: the occasional 
harmony that is not quite faithful to the late-Romantic style; the use of 
aleatoryasakindofsuper-upbeat,inducingachaoticfrenzythatdissipates 
Upon resolution into triadic tonality; the passing occurrences of twelve- 
tone rows to represent disorienting events (Alice drinking the potion 
that makes her grovw); and so forth. It also explains those aspects of Del 
Tredicis music that Seem excessive or histrionic: an amplified soprano 
Shouting or screaming Carrolls or others words overaturbulentwhirl of 
Sound from the orchestra; orthe"“development> ofthe main,F majortune 
in Baddocks es(1985),which soundslikea patter song ffom Gilbertand 
Sullivan gone absolutely insane. Such features greatly disturbed certain 
Critics, SUch as Andrew Porter, who apparently took them as a failure of 
exXpression (Porter 1989);butin facttheymake perfectsenseintermsofthe 
coOmposers aims. Del Tredici>s text settings are almostnever naturalistic; 
listening to 7 Me7o1) of ua SEC DY) (198o), for instance, in the absence 
of a score one must run to get one's copy of 7N1oxgA t 友 e ZookiI Gass 让 
ordertounderstand thewords.Thisis precisely becausethe musicisabout 
“what Carroll had zxot said> - a form ofinner expression. Arguments will 
continue, of course, about the defensibility of reducing the Alice texts to 
coded expressions oflonging from a shy, lovesick Oxford don,and giving 
them suchasingle-minded,obsessive character in these settings. 
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While neither Rochberg nor Del Tredici hasshown much inclination to 
follow Bernstein?sor Argentoslead in makinguseofpopularidioms in art 
music contexts, others among the “converted” have found this a particu- 
larlyfruitful area.Prominentamongthemis William Bolcom (born 1938)， 
Whose conversance withAmerican popular musicoftheearjlier partofthis 
Century has Strongly formed his mature output. Like other composers in 
this group, Bolcom found his way to tonality through collage: his earjlier 
Works, such as BicR ost (1967) and Prescoes (1971), are wild excursions 
into stylistic juxtaposition and outright conflict. In the former，the 
Simultaneous presence of a hymn-tune from the Cexzeva Psalter and a 
lengthy allusion to older American popular music is particularly jarring 
(Albright 1971). In Frescoes, the conceptual germ is the Pitting of two 
triads, C major and ebp minor, against one another. Bolcom comments: 
“Many coOmposers, after years of trying to reject tonality， are now re- 
espousing it in one form or another, often using it in different ways from 
the classical masters”(Bolcom 1974). ComNtedia, 1o7 (401po5 为 BGAteejt 太 - 
Cexztl1y O7cjpesta (1971) tends of course in the classical direction,though 
there is plenty ofgrating dissonance interrupting the passages ofmore-or- 
less authentic eighteenth-century writing:“The infuence is the co7tMedi 
delart 如 -thestockstagecharacters tossedagainsteach otherin avarietyof 
Situations, often comic but...notwithouta dark side”(Bolcom 1976). It 
bears comparison to Rochberg?sMzsic1jorthe Magic7Tjeater, 让 onlytoshow 
thatthe artistic intentions are Ultimately quite different. Some ofthe hal- 
lucinatory character of Rochberg;s second movement, though, with its 
Octave-too-high violin,showsup in Bolcom?s lines forEbclarinetinakind 
ofmanicsxaitaxelio style. 

ThesongcycleOjpez 瑟 ose(1975),sevenpoemsofTheodoreRoethkeset 
fortenorand chamber orchestra,showed moreclearlywhatBolcoms?slater 
development would be like. The composer himself called it“eclectic， 
invoking styles that range from Bach to Gershwin,” and continued: 
“Perhaps a few years ago 工 would have fought to avoid all these associa- 
tions; todayIwelcome them. Isensethe need to re-integrate the past with 
the present, to treat the musical ljanguage more like spoken language: as a 
COnstantly evolving creature always taking on new flesh and bone, yet 
retaining its mostancientelements”(Bolcom 1970). 

Bolcomys more recent Works still show this eclectic sensibility,butthe 
eclecticism is now more controlled -byanacceptance ofthe hegemony of 
tonality. There is little sense any longer of opposition of tonal and non- 
tonal; dissonance,when it occurs,suspends explicit tonal orientation in a 
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人 fashion not So very different from that of the nineteenth century - 
although Bolcom, given What he has said in connection With his Toyeme 
NemwEtxdes(1977-1986),might disagree:“Inowembark on astylisticand 
harmonic synthesis no longer involved with any local style - that of a 
fusion of tonality zt 如 non-centered Sound (often miscalled 'atonalb), as a 
Planet in Space draws gravity toward itself [Sic]. Within this spatial (yet 
tonal) universe one can attempt to calibrate one?s distance from a strong 
tonal center With greater accuracy”(Bolcom 1988). The second and sixth 
of the 7Wepe Nemw Etxdes are particularly interesting in respect of this 
characterization. In any case,the synthesis is not completely seamless,for 
elements ofpopularmusicstillturn upatunpredictable points.Onemight 
mention the Joe Venuti-style passages in the Violin Concerto in D (1984)， 
includingliberaluse ofragtimeand rhythm and blues;orthe foxtrot-style 
treatment of quotations ffom Wagners Prelude dd Ziebestod in Bolcoms 
Fifth Symphony (199o). Such episodes, however, are less incongruous 
than they mighthave been in the context ofBolcoms>s earlier style because 
Eye) 太 119， essentially, is an allusion to some older style. Though it is all 
done with greatfinesseand musicality,onecanthelp butfeel uneasyinthe 
Presence ofso many Sounds that have been heard before, 让 never in these 
Particular combinations. 

Parentheticallyatthis point,it is worth mentioning thatwhile the bor- 
rowing of popular musics in present-day art music is nothing new in 
America,the crossovereffortsofsome'“classically>”trained composers into 
Pop has been complemented by some crossing over in the other direction: 
Chick Corea (born 1941), Keith Jarrett (born 1945), and Anthony Davis 
(born 1951),all well known as jazz composers,have Written for ensembles 
usually associated with art music. These compositions are di 伍 cult to clas- 
sify, which illustrates a kind of corollary to the diversification of contem- 
porary musical activity: varieties of music are Springing Up that respect 
noneofthe old stylisticboundaries.TheworkofperformanceartistLaurie 
Anderson (born 1947), comprising approximately equal parts pop and 
avant garde, is another example of this trend. And then there is Frank 
Zappa (194o-1993), best known for his work in rock but with serious 
aspirations, in part realized, to write for orchestras and smaller acoustic 
COncert ensembles,， as well as combinations of orchestral forces and 
amplified instrumentation. All of this is in some sense“tonal American 
music since 196o” as Well. 

Another convert to tonality is John Harbison (born 1938) who has also 
made use of popular idioms, though to much lesser extent than William 
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Bolcom,as seemsappropriate fora composer whose musical approach isa 
good deal more introspective. For Harbison, too, tonality is a more com- 
plicated issue,in the sensethathehashandled itin so many different ways 
in his music since the mid-197os. His earlier Works, such as Co7xz1z7zeNte]Lt 
(1965), Were Spiky and modernist - a quality that has never been com- 
pletelysuperseded but was definitely showingsomesignsofmitigation by 
thetimeof7He PomwerFedBx1aioes(1976).This work,a cantata for chorus， 
Solo baritone,， and piano, is very consciously (almost selfconsciously) 
“American> in its outlook; especially with its chorus,it has the manner of 
Americana by composers of one Or two generations back and seems to 
acquire an aura of tonality around its edges through these associations. 
Thereis also alot ofostinato in several ofthe movements, which has a way 
ofasserting acertain pitch-centricfoundation.The Piano Concerto (1978) 
takes a different tack, moving ever closer to explicit tonality as it pro- 
gresses;,at the end of the last movement emerging in a thoroughly tonal- 
cadential way on a major triad. In a later work for large forces,， the 
Concerto for Double Brass Choirand Orchestra (1989-199o), Harbison is 
quite explicit about pitch centricity, describing it in terms of conflict and 
resolution: in thefirstmovement,thefourthG-Drubsdissonantlyagainst 
the fourth F 术 Cl resolved in favor ofaG tonalityin thelastmovement， 
Among Harbison?s works for chamber ensembles, particularly worthy 
ofmention is the strikingly originaland elegant NoveMpey79,7828(1988)， 
a piano quartet named after Schubert?s death date. The title of the first 
movement - Ttrodolctio1: 9cUUbeit C105Ses 1 加 如 e NexXt WO7Q - is accompa- 
nied by Harbison?s description ofit:“Schubertbeginshisjourneyhaunted 
by sounds which are not his music, but pertain to his music in disturbing 
ways”(Harbison 1992). This should tell us clearly enough that his piece 
“asserts Schubert's relevance to the present rather than any nostalgia for 
thepast”andlendsauseful perspective on thenature ofHarbison?s attrac- 
tion to tonality. For other converts previously discussed, of course,tonal- 
ity is a good deal more than an exercise in nostalgia - but nostalgia does 
Play a role nevertheless. Harbison is much more unambiguously forward- 
looking. In the“hall of mirrors”of the second movement， “everything is 
Played back immediately upside down>”a mnusical device unfamiliar to 
Schubertin real life.And Harbison?s continuations ofthe rondo fragment 
of 1816 and the fgue subject by Sechter (S-C-H-U-B-E-R-T), in the 
third and fourth movements respectively, are by no means attempts to 
duplicate Schuberte'sstyle: theypartake oftonalityas Practiced atthetime， 
of course, but also go far beyond these bounds. The same sort of “pro- 
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gressive”approach to tonality is to be found in the Piano Quintet (1981). 
Harbison never simply imitates (though with this ensemble itwould have 
been temptingto imitateBrahms);listeningtothis work,onecouldalmost 
imagine that twentieth-century American music had continued develop- 
ing along German-influenced lines fowing out of Brahms through 
Zemlinskyand Schreker- xlbrzostas though Schoenberg had never existed. 

It would be hard to find a twentieth-century Work designed according 
to more Scrupulously“modern”Pprinciples than Diabpompia Tte7yaL201 
(1965) by Joseph Schwantner (born 1943). The title means, according to 
the composer“dissonant interval>”in this case the major seventh“the 
building-block interval ofthe piece”(Schwantner 1978). Schwantner still 
人 avored an atonal language by 1973, the year 7z 4ete7AUNL (COo1SO17O01L TI 
Was written, butby this time ostinatos and sustained pitchesapbpound,and 
it is obvious that some sort of stylistic change is in the works.A piece for 
amplified piano,winds,and percussion .. .4N4Q 胡 e MOWUNUtAOLS 11S11G NOWAe7e 
(1975),is solidlybuilt on B, with many ostinatos and atightly constrained 
repertory of gestures. This extremely splashy and“colorful”Ppiece also 
makesuse ofthekind ofexotica thathave been hallmarks ofSchwantner?s 
coOmpositions ever since, Such as tuned water glasses (played with a bov)， 
humming on drone pitches byensemble members,and so forth. Sba7j7oW5 
(1979)iseven moreobviouslytonal,with its substantiallytriadicharmonic 
language and cyclic progressions Such as the one found in measures 
83-136, Starting and ending on the “root”F#fand alternating descending 
major thirds and minor seconds sequentially in the bass. This work also 
makes moreexplicitreferencesto musicofthepastthan Schwantner?spre- 
Vious works，with its Renaissance band and a passage reminiscent of 
Baroque style near theend. 

Two other composers who are also converts to tonality - in quite 
different senses from the five previously discussed, and also from each 
other - deserve at leastbrief mention here. Frederic Rzewski (born 1938) 
wasamusical radical atthestartofhis career,which included,among other 
activities,membership intheRome-based Musica Elettronica Viva. VWorks 
like the minimalist Zes Moxtols de _ Page (1969) and Co11I 729ether 
(1972), though still quite radical, also reveal a growing interest in tonal 
materials; this emerges more clearly in his solo piano Pieces of the 197os 
built on the progressively elaborate Tecomposition of pre-existing 
melodies. TZ7iatioxs ol “No jace 如 90 pt 41ottd (1973) was the first of 
these; it was followed by perhaps his most spectacular essay in the genre， 
the“Diabelli>-length 7pe Peobple Ujzited TINNever Be Defeated/(1975),aset 
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of thirty-six variations on a Chilean folksong. In this work, the Process of 
variation slowly transforms the initial， diatonic material，taking it in 
Several stagesthrough chromaticism to an atonal treatmentand backagain 
(Wason 1988). A further development of such ideas, divorced from the 
Seriatim Structure of a standard variation set, can be detected in the four 
Nor4Mie1ical Balads (1978-1979), where the treatment of the familiar 
tunes, drifting in and out of more complicated and chromatic passages， 
will inevitably remind the listener at first of Ives. But the method, in 
reality, is very different: the tune is not Suddenly eclipsed, as so often 
happens in Ives, but is very slowly obscured by accretion (Or brought to 
lightby the reverse process)-and even onceithas completely disappeared 
there persists the sense of the tune permeating the texture in a kind of 
atomizedform. TYNicp Side47eZoxOz2thesecondballad,isagoodexample 
of this technique, with the tune?s head motifused to the point of satura- 
tion in many overlapping different transpositions at different Speeds. 
Rzewskis rhythm is also very different from Ives?s, with a strong under- 
lying pulsethatmayreflectthecomposersimprovisational background as 
well as his experience with minimalism. Also notable are the Four Pieces 
for Piano (1977), where highly inventive use is made of the“tonal-trans- 
parent/atonal-opaque>” dichotomy, moving back and forth in ever-chang- 
ing ways, Some of them reflecting a considerable familiarity with jazz 
harmonic practice. 

The most unusual take on tonality among all the composers in this 
group probably belongs to Fred Lerdahl (born 1943). His career began in 
the 196os with several chamber works - including, most notably，Tzke 
(1967-1968),forsopranoand chamberensemble-inwhathenowrefersto 
as his “postrSchoenbergian atonal/romantic” style (Lerdahl 199o). 
Another work for soprano and chamber ensempble, g17os (1975), showed a 
Significant turning toward tonality in its strict use of variation form 
(twenty-one variations, each twenty measures long; every third variation 
canonic in emulation ofthe“Goldberg Variations”) and a substantial revi- 
Sion in pitch organization, in that hierarchical ideas now controlled the 
deploymentand subsequentelaboration ofthe harmonic Structure. Soon 
thereafter came a compositional development that seemas in some ways to 
have been definitive for Lerdahl: in his First String Quartet (1978), the 
tonal hierarchy controls the temporal dimension as well, as a continuous 
variation process begins with the bare minimum of tonality-defining 
information, which then is progressively composed out in fourteen Sub- 
Sequent Sections，each roughly half again as long as its Predecessor. 
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(Lerdahl has employed similar structures in more recent pieces, and with 
particular brilliance in his Fazptzsy Etxdes of1985.) Ideas ofthis sort obvi- 
ously owe Something to the Austrian theorist Heinrich Schenker 
(1868-1935)， whose positing of “Structural levels”in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century music has spawned an entire School of thought in 
American universities since World War II,and also to work in the theory 
and analysis of tonal music, modeled on Chomsky'”s ideas of “generative 
grammar, that Lerdahl undertook in the 197os in collaboration with a 
linguist - work that led eventually to a book-length study (Lerdahl and 
Jackendoff1l983). In asense,then,Lerdahlsturn toward tonality was wz 万 - 
Romantic,in decided contrast to Rochberg, Del Tredici,and Schwantner， 
and even to Harbison and Rzewski for whom the change signaled no par- 
ticular attraction to or antipathy toward Romanticism. It also reflects a 
consciously intellectual attitude toward musical materials and style that is 
common in theacademy,though itdoesn?talwaysproduce musicthatis as 
convincing and memorableas Lerdahl>s. 


Minimalism goes tonal 


The avant-garde movement that came to be known as minimalism, after a 
number ofother ljabels("%trance”"“systems” “solid-state”) failed to stick， 
in its early years either exhibited an indifference to tonality or occasionally 
appropriated itforradically different Purposes than anything preceding it， 
asinthelandmark work 1 C(1964)byTerry Riley (born 1935) (See chapter 
19). This was true rightthrough thefirstfush ofpopularity that minimal- 
ism enjoyed in New York in the late 196os, where Steve Reich (born 1930) 
and Philip Glass (born 1937) were by then working, when a nevw kind of 
“mainstream>audiencebegantoproduceselloutcrowds,ifusuallyin small 
venues. Riley never truly joined this scene, returning to the West Coast 
after a few years in New York and pursuing his own idiosyncratic vision ， 
which has gainedalargeraudience in recentyears as the resultofsome very 
位 uitful collaborations with the 开 ronos Quartet. SajoNe Daces joy Peace 
(1985-1986),forexample,which was written for the Kronos,like many of 
his pieces gives the impression ofa mosaic of tonalities, none dominating 
for verylongi often, these pitch-centric sections are marked by the modal 
quality ofIndian music thathas fascinated Rileythroughouthis career. 
Meanwhile，Reich and Glass moved independently，and in quite 
different ways, tovward tonality in the sense ofa more explicitly harmonic 
basis. For Reich, the watershed piece was MUWSiC joy EGRtee MUWNSiCIC1NS 
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(1976),in which an eleven-chord succession, stated with, for Reich at the 
time, Unaccustomed rapidity at the ouUtset，gives Way to eleven sections 
each based on one of the chords. This is still minimal music, in that 让 
reflects a response to serial (visual) art, and also in terms of its repetitive 
devices which induce change over extended periods of time (Bernard 
1995); however,itis also diatonic,sectionalized,and somewhathierarchi- 
cal - features which might be taken to outweigh the lack of strong Pitch 
centricityin givingthemusicaspecificallytonal identity.Thistrend is con- 
tinued in works like Mysic joy & Za1Ge Be (1978) and TZ7iatioxs 1jor 
TYzzds, St249S, OU10 Keyboa1tds (198o), where one can detect process ey Se 
being pushed intothebackground,leavingthesections ofa predetermined 
form to be simply flled up. It is probably not a coincidence that at this 
Same time Reich began to Write pieces forensembles other than the onehe 
had founded and directed; theshiftin techniqueinto somethingalittleless 
radical may have made it possible for others to play his music without his 
closesupervision and control. 

Reichys new-found harmonic technique was Su 伍 ciently powerful, in 
包 ct,toallowhimakind ofvacationfrom minimalism:in 72H202 (1981),he 
was prepared to handle the new challenge of textrsetting in terms of his 
already greatly changed ideas about form. At the same time, the constant 
pulseofminimalism was retained,as were therepetition and permutation 
(applied to individual sections). Form called even greater attention to 
itself in its overriding symmetrical design，in 7Ve Deset MUWSC 
(1982-1984),aworkwhich also sawfurtheremphasisonharmonic succes- 
Sion and the relative ambiguity or clarity oftonalities. By Di1eyezpt 7Tya1115 
(1988), and continuing in THe Cayve (1993) and Cz ZL (1995), the wid- 
ening dichotomyofprocessand result,alwaysimplicitin Reichs minimal- 
ism despite the composers earlier protestations to the contrary (Reich 
1974),was becomingveryobviousin thatwhiletherhythmand intonation 
of recorded snippets ofhuman voices controlled the melodic dimension， 
the harmony was independently arrived at. 

For Glass, whose path turned in the direction of large staged works 
(called “operas”for lack of a better term) rather than the large concert 
works to which Reich gravitated, the experience of Bi1stezz oO1 太 e Beacp 
(1975-1976) led him, as he has recounted (Glass 1987), into previously 
Unsuspected realms ofharmonic possibilities. Mostly, these turned outto 
be short successions of chords, used as repeating modules to which the 
device ofadditive rhythm was applied to vary their proportions and total 
duration in ever-changing patterns. The successions themselves, though 
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usually made up Primarily, or exclusively, of triads, rarely sounded 1like 
common-practiceharmonic progressions (asidefrom thereliable presence 
ofan unambiguous tonic),owing to aquirky apPlication ofchromaticism 
andan utter disregard for canonical Principles ofvoiceleading. 
InSabag7apa(198o),sSuch patternswWereweddedexplicitlyto chaconne- 
like cycles, although the result hardly bore much resemblance to Bach. 
Instead, the chord successions began to take on some ofthe stock features 
of pop music progressions -a development perhaps unsurprising,consid- 
ering that fom the beginning Glasss music, with its extremely simple 
components, pounding pulse, and amplified instrumentation featuring 
the electric organ, among all the products of minimalism was destined to 
appeal the mostreadily to an audience raised on rock and roll. Within the 
Past dozen years, in fact, Glass has made some more explicit moves in the 
direction ofcrossover,in acollaboration with several well-known pop lyri- 
cists (901495 .Jo Zi9Uid Days, 1985) and two Symphonies based on themes 
by pop composers David Bowie and Brian Eno (ZoW, 19923; 五 eyoes, 1996). 
Meanwhile, his more recent mnusic-theatrical works，such as 4Rptate71 
(1983) and Za Bele et Blte (1994) - the last atechnological toxy de jp7ce， 
painstakingly worked out to synchronize exactly With Cocteaus flm as a 
Substitute sound track - apply the same harmonic and rhythmic methods 
Worked out in his earlier operas, with some largely superficial alterations 
toSsuggest,Ssay,ancientEgypt(manyparallel ffths),orFranceatsomeinde- 
terminate date in the past(whole-tonescalesandaugmented triads). 
Unlike Reich and Glass, John Adams (born 1947) came to minimalism 
second hand,withoutthe formative infuenceofminimalistvisual art that 
resonates So Vividly in the two older composers music. Adams merely 
heard minimalist music, liked it, and sought to appPly some of its devices 
to his own work. In this effort he has been smashingly successful - and， 
having made the external facts ofthe style very much his own,has Proved 
able to strike out in new directions. For Adams, minimalism was always 
fundamentally allied with harmony, as he shows in the early solo piano 
piece PHzygiaxt Cates (1977),where sections based on Lydian and Phrygian 
Scales alternate in a readily perceivable pattern,，connected by what are 
effectively common-tone modulations thatsound verylitte like anything 
in common-practice tonality. Similar practices obtain in the String Septet 
SAaker Zoops (1978). The minimalist pulse is almost always Present 
throughout these pieces, but in both there are sections where it is not， 
confirming the status ofminimalism for Adams as a consciously assumed， 
Pre-existent style with certain attributes that may be independently 
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adopted or not,or combined with other styles. Listening to Adams>s next 
Several pieces, one is struck by the moments of resemblance, often occur- 
ring in rapid alternation, to Glasss and Reich>s music. Also clear is a 
Steady progression,through C7ON1I (198o-1981), GT PiaNUOUC MUS1C 
(1982)，Z19Ht ovVe7 Tater (1983), 刀 CONielepye (1985)， and 7Ne CRaIILN 
Daxzces (1985), toward dilution of the minimalist style with other materi- 
als and procedures: progressions hardly at all found in Reichys or Glasss 
music, such as root motions by afifth (even V-I cadences); building to cli- 
maxes in a manner more typical of tonal music long before minimalism. 
By the time of Spot Ride ml 0 FS Macpije (1986), in fact, one could say 
that Adams had made the pulse and repeating patterns of minimalism a 
kind of motor for a substantially redesigned vehicle, one which burned a 
different kind of fuel and followed very different Structural routes from 
those of older minimalist models. Aside from the motoric aspect, mini- 
malism hasjleftits markon Adams principallyin the confidence to write in 
elongated, sometimes greatly elongated, forms. This is certainly notice- 
able in his frst opera, Nixoxz 1 CHi4 (1987). To an extent,itis also notice- 
ableinhis second opera,7je Deat 太 ofKiogpo1zer(1989-1991),although by 
this time Adams has stopped stretching outsingle harmonies to quite the 
degree that he had been previously. In Adams”s most recent Works, espe- 
cially the Chamber Symphony (1992) and the Violin Concerto (1993)， 
minimalist traits (except for the constant pulse) have been gradually van- 
ishing,while tonal plans,as ifin compensation,have gained something in 
coOmplexity; also notable is an appreciable increase in coztyrabj201t21 
complexity, the origins of which seem to date back to the ensempbles in 
Nixoxp 1 CHza. And even the pulse has now been put in the service of 
traditional forms,such as the repeating bass ofthe chaconne and the Not 
be1betko of the toccata in the second and third movements respectively of 
the Violin Concerto, 

IfAdamss mostrecentmusiccould besaid to qualify as“poscminimal- 
ist”the work of Michael Torke (born 1961) has belonged in that category 
from the start. Torke has 计 anything gone one better than Glass in his 
attempts to make ofthe minimalist style a commercially viable product. 
His musicis slickand accessible,colorfully orchestrated,minimalistin the 
Sense of projecting extremely restricted harmonic materials in nervously 
inventiverhythms.Itsuniformtempo(notalwaysexplicitly pulsed) makes 
iteminently danceable,as somenotable collaborations with Peter Martins 
have demonstrated. So far in his career, Torke seems best able to handle 
workormovementdurationsonthe shorter side; withoutthelarge frames 
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aftorded by Glasss additive Processes, for example, the longer pieces can 
begin to seem directionless after a while. Torke's music, with its facile 
appropriation of diatonic harmony in its most elementary form, makes 
ideal pops-concert fare, suitable for the short attention Spans thatusually 
Prevailatsuch events; pieces like B17171t Be Maxsic(1985)-nineminutes of 
nothing much besides tonicand dominantin D major- and 1ivelzz (1994) 
Spring readily to mind. A hearing of several of his works in chronological 
Succession well bears out the analogy he has drawn, in a recent interview， 
between his compositional process and factory production (Ryang 1990). 
Itwould be a mistake to confuse such aims with the more serious ones of 
his predecessors in the minimalist line - Or to take at face value, for 
example,the gloss on Wittgenstein thatsupposedlyexplains the eternally 
repeated V-I progressions of pieces like B119At Be Mzsic and 4s4 (1989) 
(Kennicott 1991). Torke is talented and intelligent, but he also comes 
across as exXtremely cynical. 


New and newer Romantics 


The Horizons festival of new music sponsored by the Nevw York Philhar- 
monic in June 1983 came with atitle dreamt up by festival director Jacob 
Druckman:“Since 1968,aNew Romanticism?”VWhether or notthe term 
“Romantic”accurately described all of the music programmed on that 
occasion - perhaps The New Romanticism should be called, as has been 
Suggested, The New Synthesis or Tonal Reformation (Kendall 1987) - the 
question posed in that title was already very much in the air throughout 
the American musical world, and is now answerable in the afrmative， 
with manyofthecontemporarycomposersmostoften playedbyAmerican 
Orchestras these days identifiable,in differentwaysand to greater or lesser 
degrees,as“Romantics.” In this section,weSsurveytheworkofseveral cur- 
rently active (or, at least, influential) composers of this ilk, in two groups: 
those who emerged as Significant fgures in the 198os or slightly earlier， 
and those whose careers have broughtthem their firstsustained attention 
in the 1990S. 

John Corigliano (born 1938) was one ofthe first in the former category 
to attract Serious notice. His Clarinet Concerto (1977) showed that it was 
notnecessary to display overtlytonal tendencies in order to write Roman- 
tic music. This tremendously virtuosic work is written in a generally dis- 
Sonantidiom,butintheinsistently exaggerated and extroverted gestures， 
with everystupendous climaxfollowedbyanothereven morestupendous， 
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onefindsa distinctly over-the-top quality certainlynotforeign to Roman- 
ticism but hardly necessary in such abundance， either. This quality is 
Something that has not dissipated in Corigliano”s music over the years， 
although he has become noticeably more conservative as a harmonist, at 
least,as one can see from comparing the Concerto to his more recentSym- 
phonyNo.1(1988-1989).This work,whosefirstmovementbearsthetitle 
4bjpoloqye: OfRage ad Ree1b1atCe honors those who have died of AIDS， 
and itcertainlydoeswearitsemotions on itssleeve,asitwere-perhapstoo 
much so, for the composers wholly justifiable anger and bitterness have 
been taken as su 全 cient motivation fortheterrible,grinding climaxes with 
which this piece is punctuatedi in strictly musical terms (by which, ulti- 
mately, any Piece, regardless of its subject matter, must live or die), they 
often feel unearned. Even more conservative is his opera 7Ne CHos of Te7 广 
Sutlles(1991),largelyan exercise in eighteenth-century pastiche. 

Joan Tower (born 1938) is certainly nota tonal composer in the sense of 
using alot oftriads or exhibiting a penchant for allusion to older styles. 
“Tonal”is, however, a plausible descriptor for her music, owing to the 
Presence of pitch centers of varying explicitness and also to the extensive 
Use of octatonic materials. Already in the 197os, Towers tonal predilec- 
tions were clearly in formation. The first movement of Byeap1JastRAOytNMNST 
bid 1 (1974), for instancey is a hexachord piece, but the hexachords in 
question alternately combine with, overlap, and exclude one another in 
ways thathavenothing to do with thetwelve-tone method; the two move- 
ments Center on Band G#respectively.The critical acclaim Tower received 
in the 198os came principally from two substantial works for orchestra， 
SegUoia (1981) and Simwey Zadadexs (1986), both written in an energetic and 
exuberant Style that communicates in a quite Straightforward manner. 
Seyyota isfirmlyfxed on Gatthebeginning,inthe middle,and attheend; 
in between, the Pitch center migrates. Composing out this Structure， 
Tower displays a definite predilection for octatonic Structures，which 
branch outfrom the migrating centerat its various locations - hence, pre- 
Sumably, the ramified metaphor of the title. Siwer Zaddeys is even more 
explicitly octatonic,with arising motifin alternating wholeand halfsteps 
that governs much ofthe piece. 

Ellen Taaffe Zwilich (born 1939) might conceivably have been placed in 
the section on“Converts>”,exceptthatheratonalperiod doesnotappearto 
have lasted very long, confined essentially to the few years after her study 
with Elliott Carter and Roger Sessions. Already by the time of her 
Chamber Symphony(1979)shewas movingtowardamoreopen-textured， 
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less densely chromatic style; also audible in this work is a definite favoring 
of octatonic pitch collections. Passaqges (1981) displays clear tendencies to 
tonal centering in Some of its movements,tendencies which become even 
Stronger in the Symphony No. 1 (1982).Zwilichys prefatory note to this 
Score, a 1983 Pulitzer Prize Winner，mentions a Preference for the 
“organic” approach to form, “an interestin theelaboration of large-scale 
WwWorks from the initial material”and for“modern principlesofcontinuous 
variation.” 工 hese Schoenbergian concerns are combined with “older (but 
Stillimmensely satisfying) Principles,suchasmelodicand pitch recurrence 
..(Zwilich 1983). Significant in this connection, surely, is the palpable 
emphasisonAattheend ofthefirstandlastmovements.This piece in par- 
ticular Shows a good deal of affection for Sessionss ideas of symphonic 
form; there are also Strong overtones of the twentieth-century tonal 
Russian school (Prokofievand Shostakovich), which come more clearly to 
the fore in the Symphony No. 2, Celio (1985). This is also a much more 
deliberately tonal work,combining strong and frequently recurring Pitch 
centers with strikingly dissonantharmonies. 

Among Zwilichys other pieces, worthy of mention is the Prolioyxe it4 
Natols (1983)，which bears the motto D-EI-C-B，the well-known 
musical signature ofShostakovich,>andalso,notincidentally,an octatonic 
Set,Subsequentlytransposed to many differentpitch levels.AsinZwilich>s 
Symphonies, there are many Shostakovichian references, and the same 
kind of“extended tonality”Pprevails here as in those works (and in 
Shostakovich?s). Also notable is the Concerto Grosso (1985), based on 
Handelbs Violin Sonata in D in avery interesting way. The five-movement 
arch form will inevitablyremind thelistener ofRochbergsThird Quartet， 
butthe design is actually Rochberg inside out, in that the explicitly tonal 
(common-practice) material is confined to the outer movements,made up 
of quotations from the Handel piece with offshooting, newly composed 
material.Theinner movements,by contrast,are tonal in otherways;apro- 
gression of“keys”Pplausible in the eighteenth-century sense yet also 
roughly retrograded from the middle (third) movementto theend,unites 
the whole.The resultoffers acloser correspondence to thespiritofHarbi- 
SonSsSchubertpiece than to anything ofRochberg”s. 

Listening to the music of Stephen Albert (1941-1992), one becomes 
aware very quickly of how large Romanticism - by whatever name - 


2. The motto abbreviates Shostakovichs name as“DSch>”and interprets these letters accord- 
ing to the German musical aljphabet:“S2>=Es= 了 EN H2”=B(D.See Shostakovich>s String Quartet 
No. 8 for an extensive exemplification ofthis motto. 
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loomed in hiswork.Underthecircumstances,itissomewhatironicthatso 
many ofthe pieces he wrote during his brief career were settings (literally 
Sung ornot) ofJames Joyce,a name practically synonymous with modern- 
ism. Yet Joyce?s words seem to have stirred Albert with particular emo- 
tional force. All of these pieces are in a sense interconnected, beginning 
with 7p TYzketheDead(1977-1978),asetting ofrearranged fragments from 
Pte&g01N15 THRe; not only in their Joycean associations, but also in their 
motivic content. This interconnection is quite explicit in the case of 
Albertxs Symphony, Rive7Rz0 (1983-1984), the Pulitzer winner for 1985， 
and7yee9tozle(1984),composed moreorlesssimultaneously. In the second 
movementof 7yee9tozle,Alberthasamplified the constantjuxtaposition of 
various disparate material already found in Fot&g01S TYZRe by extracting 
Certain passages relatedtotheTristan mythand setting them with musical 
juxtapositions such as“a dirge-like march, a childrenxs music-box ditty 
and rowdy pub music” (Smith 1989), a procedure that greatly resembles 
thatofthe third movement ofRzmeR1.Alberts tonal language in general 
is quite original,which does notpreventthelistener from being reminded 
nowand then ofneoclassical Stravinsky. Particularly striking in this regard 
is Itto FEclibse (1981), which takes as its text Ted Hughes”s adaptation of 
Seneca2s Oedibjys. Many of the sounds in this setting are reminiscent of 
Stravinsky?s Oedibjpxls Rex (1927), although the“objective”Stravinskyan 
affecthas been heavilyromanticized.Albertfinds otheruses for the pastin 
hisViolin Concerto,7z Cozco7diaMt (1986; rev. 1988),which is very deliber- 
atelybased on sonata form; and in Foweroftpe Mozxjttzz (1985),a setting of 
the end of Molly Blooms?s soliloquy that concludes Vsses, which is, like 
the“dirge-like march”of his earlier Joyce pieces, highly Mahlerian in its 
Soundand sensibility. 

As for the younger Romantics, they are an even more conservative 
group, by and large, than their senior colleagues. Richard Danielpour 
(born 1956), in 人 act, seems to have become more So as time has passed, a 
judgment that comparison of two piano works，Psalris (1985) and 7NZe 
EMCcpaNted Gaxdei (1992), will bear out. Danielpour himself describes his 
music as “contextually [as opposed to“hierarchically2”] tonal” and 
harmonically rather than polyphonically oriented, which seems a fairly 
accurate asSsesSsment (Humphrey 1992)，Having studied with Peter 
Mennin and Vincent Persichetti, he has taken up their general aesthetic 
Stance (as well as some specific lessons from both in rhythm and harmony 
respectively). One really could not ask for a better demonstration of the 
persistence of the American neotonal school. Danielpour”s piano music 
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Sounds quite French, with large debts to Messiaen and (at more removes) 
Debussy; his technical accomplishments (including orchestration) are 
formidable; but the music, like a powerful, shiny new car, has a certain 
impersonality about it. The Symphony No. 3 for soprano and orchestra， 
Jo Witpoxtt Distalce (1989), tries very hard, perhaps too hard,to be an 
Uplifting experience. But the text, which has to do with psychological 
healing,hasjlittle to recommend itfrom eithera musical oraliterary stand- 
point,and the resultis,unfortunately, quite trivial. 

The names of fellow Minnesotans Stephen Paulus (born 1949) and 
Libby Larsen (born 195o) seem destined always to belinked in discussions 
of recent American music. This is mainly due to the somewhat parallel 
Paths of their careers: both students of Argento at the University of Min- 
nesota, at the same time; both recently (and simultaneously) composers- 
in-residence with the Minnesota Orchestra. Paulus, like his teacher, is 
evidently drawn especially to writing for the voice: during the years 
1979-1985 he wrote three operas, and he is well positioned to Succeed 
Rorem as the American composer most devoted to the genre of art Song. 
His cycles 4 AD Pre 均 Opes (1983) and Bittexsxite (1987) are engagingly 
modest afiairs, demonstrating a good ear for text; the settings tend to be 
Sparse, With triadic sonorities at importantarticulative moments,and are 
otherwise also in a readily identifiable neoclassic-American-pandiatonic 
Style. Among his instrumental works, the movements of the Sy7N 加 joy 2 
7N1ee MoveMteNz 胡 (1985) bear the Romantic titles LTestyatzzed ,70SSiO11E0， 
and atile - and Romantic the mnusic is，but nonetheless definitely 
in a restrained way. The middle，slow movement is suffused with 
Shostakovichian overtones as well as a lot of octatonic melodic material. 
There is nothing here that offends, but nothing that really stands out， 
either: itis pale,slightlyanonymous music. LarsenswWorkhasalittle more 
Verve: her SyMN1bjo10: TYZterAMWSiC(1985),forinstance,quotes frfagments of 
Handelbs TYzter Moxsx throughout the first movement, but the Piece as a 
Wholehasnothingto dowithallusion orpastiche and stands perfecty well 
on its own: buoyant, lively, and consistently interesting. CoUagye: Boo9ie 
(1988)islighterfare,highlyentertainingand notatalldemanding,the sort 
of curtain-raiser that many younger American composers have felt com- 
pelled to produce 这 they want to hear anything atall of theirs played by 
large orchestras. Also like much else that is being wrfitten by Americans 
these days,youngand old,itrather rambunctiously expresses an affection 
forpopularidioms,shared aswellbythe musicofthelastthreecomposers 
to betreated in this section， 
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Although for many contemporary Americans the use of jazz, rock, OF 
other popular musics has beenaform ofdabbling,indulgedin forthesake 
of its novelty appeal, for Michael Daugherty (born 1954) Popular idioms 
arehis breadand butter,essentially inseparablefromthethemes oricons of 
mass culture that he takes as his subject material. Daugherty is very much 
the wise guy among the young neoconservatives; his music is lurid and 
cartoonish, fitted out with garish orchestrations that rival the Las Vegas 
Strip in their lack of subtlety. Daugherty”s harmonic technique consists 
generally ofsitting on one or two Sonorities,usually quite tonal-sounding， 
thereby indirectly exploiting the achievements of minimalism. There is 
Something breathtakingly brash about his whole project - butalso some- 
thing disturbingwhenissuesusually considered serious,such astheabuses 
ofpower perpetrated bya certain erstwhile Director oftheFBI,are played 
forlaughs,as in S29 51049:] .Edgay Foover(1992). Mostly, the jokes just go 
on for too long,as in Desi; (199o),which purports to beabout Desi Arnaz， 
Lucille Balljxsbongo-playing husband in theold TV sitcom7ZoveZzxcy.The 
Conga dance beat is repeated insistently and, eventually, frenetically, but 
the pieceis otherwisedevoid ofcontent.IntheAMetrojpois yt 加 po (1993)， 
derived thematically from the Superman comics, the last movement (Red 
Cabjpe 75190)juxtaposesatango-like ostinato with the"“Dies irae” melodya 
]a Berlioz - and that's pretty much it for thirteen minutes. Some of what 
Daugherty does is undeniablyfunny,butwhetheritwill remain so for very 
long is certainlya question. 

A better balance between pop and art is achieved by Aaron Jay Kernis 
(born 196o), whose music has been much played and recorded during the 
last ten years. Kernis broughtan already formidable technique to his first 
attempts at integration of pop _ elements into art-song contexts，in 
4Me7iCa00) CD) Drea11s(1987),a setting ofsomewonderfully nutty Poems 
by May Swenson. When Swenson,at the end ofthe second poem used in 
Kernis”s cycle，quotes the title line from the pop song by Herman2s 
Hermits, THeresaKzd oj 41AOver the Toy 妈 (1967),the singer is not 
giventhattunetosing,butsomethingelsewhilethepiano,softly,playsthe 
chord changes from the Hermits song in somewhat disguised form. Some 
ofthepiecesthatdelvemoreextensively into pop stylesareratherlightand 
forgettable, such as the guitar quintet 1I00 Ceatest DaHie 刀 帮 (1993); 
others, such as New EU Date (1992), a kind of “street-scene” piece with 
many popular idioms juxtaposed and tangled up with one another, are a 
little more interesting. It is true, however, that Kernisys lengthier works 
are of a more serious tone, and here popular elements make their appear- 
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ance only feetingly, ifat all. Kerniss tonal style is a curious (though con- 
vincing) synthesis of impressionism, minimalism，the occasional Bern- 
Steinian mixed meters, Octatonicism (his early Noctxmte [1983] is based 
purely on the octatonic scale on F),and a kind of Romantic chromaticism 
in an American neoclassical vein that ovwes quite a lot to Samuel Barber. 
(See,for example, the third movement of syMzjpoxzy zzves [1989], with 
its slow ascents, stretched over many minutes, that are So reminiscent of 
Barbers 4dagio joy Stri1495.)“I want everything to be included in music> 
Kernis has said,“and for every possible emotion to be elicited actively by 
the passionate Use ofthese elements”(Swed 1992) - Sentiments which are 
clearlyRomanticand thathaveled him into some much darker-hued terri- 
tory oflate,astheEnglish horn concerto Colored Field(1994)and thepiano 
quartet St MoveeNt Wi 友 丽 M (1993) attest. It remains to be seen 
whether Kernisys subsequent development will involve pop in any way at 
all. 

Such a question Seems to have been definitively answered, in a very 
different way, in the case of the career of Christopher Rouse (born 1949)， 
Whose greatlove forveryloud rock music has been widely acknowledged. 
Rarely, however, is there any such thing as an explicit “rock beat>” in his 
Work; such devices are reserved for special purposes， such as Boxzjpa71 
(1988), a tribute to the late Led Zeppelin drummer, John Bonham - and 
even here, although the rock drummer soloist is in a sense central to the 
Piece, the other percussionists involved take the soloistyxs quotation of 
Bonhams?sri 任 们 om Led Zeppelin?s THe7 太 e Zevee Byeaks (1971) and trans- 
form itin waysthatowelittle tanything to straightrahead rock practice.It 
israthertheomnipresence ofpercussion in some ofRousesworks in fairly 
Simple;“driving”ways that indebts his music to rock. In effect，this 
amounts to a textyal use of percussion that is mirrored in the way other 
choirs ofthe orchestra are used as well, as in Co1goz (1984). In such works， 
harmonyand lineare secondary considerations， 

Especially since the Symphony No. 1 (1986), Rouses musical style has 
Seemed almost Schizophrenic，consisting of harsh,crashingly loud and 
monolithic sonoritiesontheonehand,bleak,soft musicon the other,with 
hardly anything between these extremes. In the Violoncello Concerto 
(1992), this vast contrast divides the two movements one from the other. 
From the motivic or the harmonic point of viewy everything is kept very 
Simple;structureis based on statementand recurrence ofreadily recogniz- 
able elements. Tonality is mainly a matter of assertion of pitch centers, in 
Which ostinato and other forms of repetition play a big Part. Rouse is also 
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moderately fond of quotation and allusion: the Symphony No. 1 makes 
Use, as ZWwilich has done, of the Shostakovich signature motto; Very near 
theend ofhis Trombone Concerto (1991),a Pulitzer winner in 1993, the 
main theme of the Cyedo ffom Bernstein?s Kaddis1 Symphony is quoted; 
Monteverdiand Schumann maketheirappearanceneartheend oftheVio- 
loncello Concerto. 


关 


Wehave,itseems,returnedtotheeraofBernsteinandKoussevitzky,when 
conservatively minded conductors control our major orchestras and, 让 
theyplayAmerican musicatall,showinterestmainly in resuscitating “for- 
gotten” old (tonal) masters, or in latching onto the latest trend, or in 
arguing their case that modernism was an aberration and that the true 
American musicisandalwayswastonal.Butifthosewho donotremember 
historyare condemned to repeatit,nevertheless one can saythat neotonal- 
ity the second time around is different from the first; the second wave of 
modernism in between has vastly expanded the resources available to a 
composer working in any idiom, even under the restrictions usually con- 
Sidered to operateifthatidiom istonal -andeventhough manycomposers 
now writing tonal music,especiallytheyoung,preferasamatter ofpublic 
relations not to acknowledge whatthey have learned from modernism. It 
is di 伍 cult to make reliable predictions on the basis ofdevelopments that 
are SO recent, but one could hope that, in all respects that matter, the 
expression “return to tonality”isa misnomer, that composers,audiences， 
performers, and critics will eventually tire ofthe dwelling on the pastand 
other retrogressive aspects ofthis movement,and thatthe progressiveele- 
ments that Shine forth in some of its better products will win out in the 
twenty-first century. 
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